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PREFACE. 


In this volume will be found a selection of the most interesting uncivilized tribes 
that inhabit, or once inhabited, America and the vast number of islands which lie 
between that country and the eastern coast of Asia, including among them the great 
groups of Australia and New Zealand. A short notice is given of the long-perished 
Lake-dwellers of Switzerland, and’ the partial civilization of India, China, Japan and 
Siam is also represented. 

My best thanks are due to the Geographical and Anthropological Societies, for the 
constant access permitted to their libraries, and to the Curator of the •‘Christy 
Collection ” for the assistance which he rendered in the illustration of the work. 
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CHAPTER LXXVL 


AUSTRALIA — Continued. 

MEBICIXE, SURGERY, AND THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 


B1XB09, OB NATURE DOCTORS — WOUNDS AXD BRUISES — A STRANGE CUBE — TREATMENT OF THE HEAD- 
ACHE — A DREAM AND ITS RESULTS — THE MAGIC CRYSTAL, OR DOCTOR-STONE — ITS EFFECTS ON 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN— THE DOCTOR-HOUSE — SUCTION AS A MEANS OF CURE— BELIEF IN 
CHARMS — THE PARENT’S SKULL — CEREMONIES OF MOURNING — CUTTING THE HEAD AND BODY 
AS A SIGN OF WOE —DRIVING AWAY THE EVIL SPIRITS — FRAR OF GHOSTS — BURIAL AMONG THE 
PAUNKALLAH AND NATOS — THE TOMB OF SKULKS — A Sl'^IMARV MODE OF BURIAL — FUNERAL 
OP BOYS — THE TREE TOMBS — SMOKING THE WARRIORS — INCONSIST^^NT BEHAVIOR — BURIAL 
OF OLD WOMEN — THE WIIKTWS’ CAPS — REUGIOUS IDEAS OF THE ABORIGINES —THE VARIOUS 
EVIL SPIRITS — THE BUNYIP — ROCK AND CAVE PAINTINGS — THEORY OF TRANSMIGRATION. 


VI E will now sec how the Australian na- 
tives treat sickness of various kinds. Among 
them are certain personages called bilbos, 
or doctors, to wliom tin* sick usually appeal 
in casi's of illness or pain. It is not known, 
however, whether the mere fact of age gives a 
man the rank of billio, or whether it is at- 
tained by sundry ceremonials, as is the case 
with the Africans and other .savages. 

The most usual miHle of treating any 
local disease or pain is by pressing the 
hands upon the affected part, and kneading 
it, a remedy which is found in every part of 
the world, and which is really etlicacioiis in 
many coinpliilnts, especial^ in rheumatic 
affections, or in sprained or over-exerted 
muscles. If a limb be wounded, bruised, or 
sore, the native practitioners tie a fillet 
lightly above it, for the purpose, as they say, 
of preventing tlic malady from reaching tlie 
body. Headaches are treated by tying a 
bandage firmly round the temples, and, if 
the pain be olistinate, the doctors bleed the 
patient under the arm, using a sharp piece of 
quartz as a lancet. The tiowing blood is 
never allowed to be wasted, but is received 
on the body of the operator, and diligently 
rubbed into the skin, under the notion that 
by this process both parties are strength- 
ened, This depends, nowever, on the sex 
of the patient, wonnm bein^ never bled, 
nor allowed to liave the blood of any other 
person sprinkled upon them. 

About 1832, a curious disease broke out 
among the natives of Wellington Valley, 

dS 


resembling the small-pox in many things, 
and yet displaying symptoms which scarcely 
belong to that dread di.sease, the one fatal 
scourge of savage tribes. It wiis preceded 
by Iieadaehe, iever, sore-throat, &c., and 
accom])anied by pustules very much resem- 
liling tliose of the small-pox. It was, how- 
ever, scarcely virulent enough for the real 
disease, thougii it was probably a milder 
form of it, anil was subject to the po^ver of 
vaccine matter. It wa.s not limited to the 
natives, but attacked many Europeans Just 
like the genuine small-pox, and in one case 
was fatal. 

It is here mentioned on account of the 
mode of cure adopted by the native doctors. 
They punctured the pustules with sharp 
fish-1)ones, and squeezed them well with 
the blunt end of their rude lancets, and it 
is a notevvorthy fact that the rate of mortal- 
ity wtis very much reduced. Of course the 
doctors used other inodes, whereby they 
gave their patients confidenee in their 
powers. The chief of these was performed 
by means of a number of slender rods, six 
to nine feet in length, which were stuck in 
the ground in the" form of a crescent, and 
addressed with long speeches and many 
mysterious gestures. Among the Austra- 
lians, this disease, wdiatever it may be, does 
not strike the abject terror with which it is 
usually accompanied. Although they know 
that it is infectious, they do not abandon 
the sick person, unless perhaps the doctor 
pronounces the patient incurable; in which 
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case they save him prolonged pain, and 
themselves useless trouble, by burying him 
alive. The native term for this disesise is 

thunnu-thunna,” and it is known to have 
existed when the country was lirst discov- 
ered, so that it is not imported from civilized 
countries. 

Another remarkable kind of cure for the 
headache is mentioned by Mr. Angas. The 
|>atient being seated on the ground, a string 
is tied round his head, the knot being eare- 
fiilly adjusted to the middle of the forehead. 
The operator, who is always a woman, seats 
herself opposite the patient, places the lino 
between her lips, and frets them with it 
until they bleed freely. The idea is that 
the disease, attracted by the blood, passes 
along the line from the patient's head, and 
is east out together with the hlootl. 

A very remarkable instance of this mode 
of cure is related in Tverniau and Bennett's 
*■* Voyage round the World.” A man liad 
dreamed that he had been speared in the 
side, and had died in consequence of the 
wound. AUhough, when he wijke, he knew 
it was but a dream, he was so fri'ditened 
that he became very ill, retired' to Ins hut, 
chose the place of his> burial, and lay di>wn to 
die. 

Nearly a week elapsed, during which he 
could tatce no food, grew worse and worsi‘, 
and it was plain that iiaturt' would not hold 
out much longer. The priests — or rather 
sorcerers, for it cannot be aseertained that 
the Nevv Hollanders have any other kin<l of 
priests, having, in fact, no rtdigious worshi]) 
— came to do what they could for him witli 
their enchantments. By their onler he was 
carried down to the side of a running water, 
and tumbled into the strenm, where it was 
pretty deep, head foremost. When takem 
out, fie was rolled in the sand till his body 
was quite encased with it. This again wits 
washed off by pouring water over him. 

‘‘ Meanwhile a young woman of the com- 
pany was perceived plaiting a cord of kan- 
garoo’.s hair, which, when com])leted, was 
bound round his chest, and a knot, very i 
cunningly implicated by one of the opera- 
tors, w^as placed over that part of his side 
into which the spear of his dream had en- 
tered. From this knot a line was passed 
to the young w'oman who had prepared tlu! 
bandage. This she drew through her mouth 
backward and forward (as children some- 
times do with a piece of packthread) until 
she he^an to spit blood, which was said to 
he sucked by tiiat process from the wound 
in the sick man’s side. There it was now 

S tible that, from whatever cause, a 
erable swelling had arisen under the 
knot. Toward this one of the sorcerers 
began to stroke the man’s flesh from all the 
adjacent regions of the back, belly, and chest, 
its* though to force the blood thither. He 
then applied his mouth to the swelling, and, 
with hideous noises, sometimes sucKed it 


with his lips, sometimes pressed it violently 
with his hands, till forth came the point of a 
spear, four inches iu length, which he pre- 
sented to the astonished spectators and the 
expecting sulferer, as verily extracted from 
the man's side. 

‘‘ Then he applied his inoutli again to the 
swollen part, from which, although there 
was no visible wound, he appeared to draw 
blood anil corrupt matter, stains of both 
being soon seen on the swarthy skin. At 
length, with distended cheeks, as though he 
hail lilled his mouth with the ahominahle 
matter, ho ran about, anxiously looking for 
a tit place to discharge it upon; hut, atVeet^ 
ing to find none, hi‘ crossed the water, and 
deposited the nausi'ous extract behind a 
hush. The poor man's hopes revived, and 
he now' believed that he should get well 
again. Mr. Dunlop thereupon sent him 
some tea, winch, however, ho would not 
drink, hut requested that it might hi* given 
to the soreorer, and, if he drank it, then it 
would do himself (the patient) goiMl. He 
I was deceived, disajipointed, and ilied.” 

The Australians are tolerably giK>d sur- 
geons in a rough-and-ready sort of way, and 
are clever at setting broken limbs. 'Afti‘r 
bringing the broken ends of the bone to- 
gether, they sup])ort the limb by several 
pieces of wood which act as splint^, and then 
make the whole secure ]»y haudagis. which 
they often strengthen with gum, exact iy as 
is done in modt*rn surgery. 

One of the most pow erful remedies em- 
ployed h}' the native praetitionerM is the 

doetor-stone.” This is nothing hut a com- 
mon quartz crystal; hut the doelors aver 
jthat they manufacture it themselves, and 
j that the ingredients are kept secret. I. ike 
I the witarna, mentioned on page 747. w(»nu n 
I are never allow ed even to look upon the 
doctor-stone, and are impressed with the 
belief that, if they dared to set tludr eyes 
upon the forbidden object, they w ould* be 
immediately killed by its radiant pow’ers, 
I The larger the crystal, the imwe valuable is 
! it; and a toh'rahly large one can scarcely be 
procured from tlm natives at any price. 

The doctors say that this stone is not only 
fatal to w'omen, but also destroys men if 
Hung at them with certain ineantaUons. An 
European settler once challenged a native 
doctor to say as many charms as he liked, 
and throw t lie magic stone as much as ho 
pleased. This offer, however, he declined, 
giving the usual excuse of savages, that tlie 
white man belonged to a totally different 
order of beings, and, although the poor black 
fellow would die from tiie effects of the 
doctor-stone, the white man was much too 
powerful to he hurt by it. 

The motie in which* the crystal is used is 
very curious, and has been described by an 
eye-witness. 

A native of the Tuinat country, named 
Oolong, was suffering from a spear wound 
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received ia a skirmish with a hostile tribe, 
and was brought to a bilbo, named Bara- 
mumbup, to be healed. The patient being 
laid •on the ground outside tlie encamp- 
ment so that women could not nip the 
risk of death through the accidental sight 
of the crystal^ the doctor began a close ex- 
amination ot the wound, and sucked it. 
lie then retired to a distance from the 
patient, muttered some magic words for a 
minute or so, and placed the crystal in his 
mouth. Having retained it there for a short 
time, he removed it, spat on the ground, and 
with his feet tramplea on the saliva, press- 
ing it deeply into the ground. This was 
repeated several times, and the doctor took 
his leave. 

For several successive evenings the whole 
of the process was gone through, and the 
recovery of the patient, which was really 
rapid, was attributed by all parties to the 
wonderful efficacy of the* doctor-stone. “ On 
making inquiry,'^ writes Dr. Bennett, ‘^why 
the physician is so careful in trampling the 
saliva discharged from his mouth into the 
ground, no satisfactory reason could be ob- 
tained, a vague answer only being returned 
to the query. But it is not improbable that 
they consider, by this practice, that they 
finally destroy the power of the evil spirit, 
extracted by the operation through the vir- 
tues of the stone. Some such rea.son for 
this proceeding may be inferred from an 
observation made to any European who 
maybe present at this part of the ceremony, 
‘that he (i, e. the disea.se) may not come tip 
again.’ ” 

It is remarkable that a ceremony almost 
exactly identical in principle is employed by 
the Guaycura tribe of Brazil. Am<»ng them 
the doctors, or paytSs, cure local ailments, 
whether wounds or otherwise, by sucking 
the part affected, spitting into a hole dug in 
the ground, and then filling in the earth, as ; 
if to bury the complaint. 

The Australian doctors make great use of 
the principle of. suction, and employ it in 
all kinds of cases. If, for example, a patient 
has a bad pain in his stomach from over- 
eating, or suffers more than he thinks right 
from the blow of a waddy, the debtor sucks 
at the affiicted part vigoVously, and at last 
produces from his mouth a piece of bone, or 
some other hard substance, which he asserts 
to be the concentrated essence of the pain, 
or other ailment. The reader may remark 
that the bones with which the gums of 
youths are lanced in the ceremonies of initi- 
ation are supposed to be produced from the 
bodies of the operators by means of suction. 

A very remarkable iiurative agent is 
shown in the illustration Xo. page 7G5, 
which is taken fVom a sketch by Mr. Baines, 
It consists of a stone building, which at 
first sight looks so like an ordinary Druid- 
ical remain that it might be taken for 
one, except for its dimensions. Instead, 


however, of being composed of huge stones, 
each weighing several tons, it is quite a 
tiny edifice, scarcely larger than the grotto 
which children erect with oyster-shells. The 
patient lies in, or rather under it, the aper- 
ture being just wide enough to admit his 
body, and the small roof only covering, a 
very small portion of the inmate. Sundry 
superstitious rites are employed at the same 
time, and the remedy is efficacious, like the 
costal already mentioned, in consequence 
of enlisting the imagination of the suflerer. 

These little buildings are found along the 
Victoria River, and for a considerable time 
the object for which they were built greatly 
^zzled the discoverers. 

A medicine scarcely less efficacious than 
the doctor’s stone is human fat, which is 
carefully preserved, and administered by 
being rubbed in and around the affected 
part. As, however, it is highly valued by 
the warriors it is not easily procured, and, 
had it to be taken solely from the bodies of 
slain enemies, would in all probability never 
be used at all. The efficacy of this repulsive 
remedy does not depend on the individual 
from whom it is taken, that of a child or 
Woman being quite as useful as that of a 
warrior. 

According to Mr. G. T. Lloyd, the prac- 
tice of deserting the helpless is found in 
Australia as well as in other countries, and 
is practised exactly as is the case in Africa. 
When a person is ill the relations, as a rule, 
do not trouble themstdves to visit the sick 
person, and, when there is no apparent hope 
of recovery, a supply of food and firing 
enough to last them for several days is left 
near them, and they are then abandoned to 
their fate. Even in the case of poor old 
Tanneenia, mentioned on page 747, the son, 
although he carried* his w'ounded fother 
more than four miles in order to place him 
in safety, never once came to see him. 

Seeing that the natives place such implicit 
faith in the healing power of the doctor’s 
stone, it is natural that they should also 
bylieve in sundry charms as preservatives 
against disease and misfortune. One of 
these charms is a sort of girdle, several 
inches wide in the middle, and tapering to a 
mere thong at each end. If it be made of 
string prepared from the bulrush root, it is 
called Taara or Kuretti; and if made of 
Imman hair, it goes by the name Godlotti. 
It is used more as a curative than a preven- 
tive, and is mostly found among the tribes 
of the lower Murray River. The hair, when 
twisted into thread, is tvound upon a curious 
spindle, consisting of two slender pieces of 
wood placed across each other at right 
angles. 

Another charm is shown in the illustra- 
tion Xo. 2, on the 765th page, slung round 
the neck of the boy. It is the beak of the 
black swan, which, fh>m its scarlet color, 
contrasts well with the black skin of the 
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wearer. The litfcle bov’s name is Rimmilli- 
perinffeiy, and Mr. G. F. Angas remarks 
mat he was an engaging little fellow, and 
had the largest and softest pair of dark eyes 
that could be imagined. Tiie elder figure is 
that of a young man named Tyilkilli, belong- 
ing to the Parnkalla tribe of Port Lincoln. 
He has been selected as a favorable exam- 
ple of the Australian young man in good 
circumstances, well-fed, careless^ and gay 
with the unthinking happiness of mere ani- 
mal life, which finds a joy in the very fiict of 
existence. 

Among many of the tribes may be seen a 
strange sort of ornament, or rather utensil; 
namely, a drinking-cup made of a human 
skull. It is slung on cords and carried by 
theih, and the owner takes it wherever he 
or she goes. These ghastly utensils aie 
made from the skulls of the nearest and 
dearest relatives; and when an Australian 
mother dies, it is thought right that her 
daughter should form the ^ull of her 


mother into a drinking-vessel. The prepa- 
ration is simple enou^. The lower jaw is 
removed, the brains are extracted, and the 
whole of the skull thoroughly cleaned. A 
rope handle made of bulrush fibre is then 
attached to it, and it is considered fit for 
use. It is filled with water through the ver- 
tebral aperture, into which a wisp of grass 
is always stufied, so as to prevent the water 
from being spilled. 

Inconsistency is ever the attribute of sav- 
age minds. Although they consider ibat to 
convert the skull of a parent into a drink- 
ing vessel, and to carry it about with them, 
is an im|>ortant brand) of filial duty they 
seem to have no very deep feelings no the 
subiect In fact, a native named Wooloo 
sola his mother's skull for a small ^lece of 
tobacco. His mind was evidently not com- 
prehensive enough to admit two ideas to- 
gether, and the objective idea of present 
tobacco was evidently more powerful than 
the comparative abstraction of filial rever- 
ence. 

Mr. Angas saw one which was carried by 
a little girl ten years of age. Like “ Little 
Kell,” she was in attendmice upon an old 
and infirm grandfather, and devoted her 
little life to mm. In nothing was the differ- 
ence of human customs shown more plainly 
than in the use of the mother^s skull as a 
drinking vessel — an act which w^e should 
consider as the acme of heathen brutality, 
but with these aborigines is held to be a 
du^ owed by the child to the parent 

Perhaps my classical readers will remem- 
ber a chapter in Herodotus which bears on 
this very subject He finds fault with Cam- 
Nses for breaking into the temples of the 
Cabeiri, burning their idols, and so hurting 
the religious feelings of the iieople; and 
remarks that he was wary m offending 
against any religious sentiment, however 
absurd it might appear to MmseH: He then 


E roceeds to tell an anecdote of Darius, who 
ad at his court some “ Indians called Calla- 
tians,” and some Greeks. He asked the 
Greeks (who always burned their dead, as 
the Hindoos do now), what bribe would 
induce them to eat the bodies of their dead 
parents, and they naturally replied that for 
no bribe could mey perform so horrible a 
deed. Then, in the presence of the Greeks • 
he asked the Callatians, who ate their deaa 
(as several savage nations do now), for 
what sum they would consent to burn the 
bodies of their dead. They' as it appears 
from the style of their answer, were even 
more slmked than the Greeks at the idea of 
such horrible sacrilege, and would not deign 
to give a direct answer, but begged Darius 
to ‘‘ speak words of good omen.” (8ee 
Thalia^ xxxvn. R) 

A .somewhat similar proceeding is narrated 
in the life of Nussir-er-deen, the late king of 
Oude. Ills native ininifttt rs, ft alouH of ilio 
intluence exercised over IninYiy s< me ol bis 
European friends, complained uiat the Eng- 
lish guests treated the monarch with dis- 
re.«jpcct, by retaining their shoes in his royal 
presence. The king, who, cnervaltfd as he 
was by vanity, dissfpation, selt-imluigi nee, 
and flattery, was no fool, immediately pro- 
posed a compromise. “ Listen to me. iinwab ; 
and YOU, general, listen to me. The King of 
England is my master, and these gentknun 
would go into his presence w ith tlu ir shi es 
on. Shall they not e< me into mine, tin n? 
I)o they come before me with their bats on? 
Answer me, your exeellemy.” 

‘‘They do not, your majesty.” 

“ No, that is their way of showing respect 
They tike off their hats, and ym take off 
your shoes. But come now, let us liave a 
bargain. Wallah I but I will get tlu ni to 
take off their shoes .'ind leave tin m williout, 
as you do, if you will take off your turban 
and leave it without, as they do.” f8ee 
Knighton's “Private Life of an Eastern 
King.”) 

We now come naturally to the burial of 
the dead, and the various ceremonies whieli 
accompany the time of mourning. A 1 1 hough 
Uie relati\\*s seem so careless about the skk 
person, they really keep a watch, and, as 
soon m death actually takes plat*e,ihe} an- 
nounce the fact by loud erica The w oiin n 
are the principal mourners, and they con- 
tinue to sob and shriek -md moan untfl they 
are forced to cease from absolute exhaustion, 
niey cut their bodies until the blood streams 
freely from their wounds, and some of them 
chop their owm heads with their tomahaw ks 
until their shoulders and bodies are covered 
with blood. 

The reader will probably have noticed how 
widely spread is this custom of wounding the 
body as a sign of mourning, and esjiecially as 
a lamentation for the dead. We have seen 
that it exists In Africa., and we shall see that 
it is practised in many other countries. Thai 
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It was practised in ancient days by the peo- 
ple among whom the Jews lived, we see n*om 
several passages of Scripture. Sec for ex- 
ample Deut. xiv. 1: “ Ye shall not cut your- 
8 el\i 08 , nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead.” Also Jer. xvi. G; They 
shall not be bwried, neither shall men lament 
for them, nor cut themselves, nor make them- 
selves bald for them.” There is also the 
well-known passage concerning the sacrifice 
that the priests of Baal oflered, in the course 
of which they cut themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed out upon them.” 

The body is not disposed of at once, but is 
suffered to remain for a considerable time, 
during which decomposition hikes plac*e, anil 
is allowed to work its course until the flesh is 
separated from the bones. The b<xly Is 
W'aU hed carefully during the night; and" if a 
passing meteor should appear in the sky, the j 
people shout and wave firebrands in order | 
to drive away a certain evil spirit named j 
Yumhirbar, which is thought to be the real ] 
though invisible cause of death and all calami- 
ties, and to haunt the spot where a dead body 
lies for the purpose of feeding upon it. 

When decomposition has done its work, the 
bones are carefully coUecled, cleaned, and 
painted red, after which they are wrapped 
up in bark* and carried about with the tribe 
for a time. This term being fulfilled, they 
are finally disposed of in various ways, ac- 
cording to the customs of the tribe to which 
tliey belonged. Some tribes scoop holes in 
soft rocks, and place the* rtmiains therein, 
while others prefer hollow tri es for that pur- 
pose. Sornelimes the body is placed in the j 
cave without being reduced to a skeleton, | 
and in some places the soil is of such a na- 
ture that the body becomes dried liefore 
decompo-sition can proceed very far. During 
the Exhibition of 1HG2 one of these desic- 
cated bodies w^as exhiliited in England, and 
calUxl the petrified ” man. It w as, how- 
ever, nothing but a shrivelled and dried-up 
body, such as is often found in very dry soils. 

ifear the Murrumbidgee River, m the 
Wellington Valley, there is a remarkable sta- 
lactitic cavern, divided into several halls ” 
This cavern is, or has been, a favorite bury- 
ing-place of the aborigines, who seem to have 
employed it for the same purpose that Abra- 
hmn purchased the cave of Machpelah. In 
consequence of the nse of the cavern as a 
burial place, the natives are rather nervous 
about entering it and they flatly refuse to 
venture into the narker recesses, for fear of 
the dibbil-dibbil,” W'hen Dr. Bennett 
visited it in 1832, he found in a small side 
cave the skeleton of a woman. The bones 
had been placed there nearly twenty years 
before. 

The Parnkalla and Nano tribes have an- 
other mode of burial, tvhich somewhat re- 
sembles Hmt which is employed by the Be- 
chuanas. The body is placed in a crouching 


or squatting position, such as is employed by 
the natives when sitting, the knees being 
drawn up to the chin, the legs close to the 
body, and the hands clasped over the legs. 
Examples of this attitude may be seen in 
many of the illustrations. A circular pit or 
grave, about five feet in depth, is then dug, 
and after the body is lowered into the pit a 
number of sticks are laid over the grave, 
nearly touching one another. A thick layer 
of leaves and another of gniss are then placed 
on the 'sticks, and over all is heaped the earth 
which has been dug out of the pit, so that 
the grave looks something like a huge 
anthill. 

In Northern Australia the natives have a 
curious method of disposing of the dead. 
They gather the skulls together, and heap 
them into a circular mound, placing stones 
round them to keep them in their places. 
They do not cover the skulls, but make the 
tomb in an open and conspicuous place. 
Such a tomb is illustrated on page 7Go, 

The bia(*ks of the (Jlarenee River build 
monuments which are somewhat similar in 
appearance, but are made of different ma- 
terials. They place a number of stones in a 
cirt'le, and in the centre they erect an up- 
right slab of stone. Thev can give no reason 
for this custom, but only say that black- 
fella make it so,” or it belong" to Idack-fella.” 
The former rejfiy signifies that the custom 
has always prevailed among the nativi s: and 
the second, that the tomb shows that a native 
lies buried beneath the upriglit stone. 

Some of the tribes along the Clanmcc 
River have a curious mcKle of disposing of tlie 
dead — a mode which certoinly has its advan- 
tages in its great economy of tfonble. W hen 
ah old man feels that the hand of death is on 
liim, he looks out for a hollow' tree, climbs it,* 
lets himself down to the bottom of the hol- 
low', and so dies in his tomb. 

Ill New South Wales the young people 
are burieil beneath small tumuli, hut the 
adults are buried in a rather curious fashion. 
A pile of dry w ood, leaves, 4Scc, is built, al>out 
three feet in height and six or seven in length. 
On the pile the body is hiid on its back, hav- 
ing the face directed toward the rising sun. 
The fishing apparatus, spears, and other w'ea- 
poiis and implements of the dead man are 
next laid on the pile, and the bmly is then 
covered over w ith large logs of W'ood. The 
pile is fired by the nearest relative, and on the 
following day, wdien the place is cool, the 
ashes of the dead are collected, and carefully 
buried, 

Should a woman die, leaving an unweaned 
child, the poor little creature is buried 
together with the ashes of its mother. The 
natives defend this pi'aetice as a humane 
one, saying, wdth savage justice, that it is 
better to kill the child speedily than to allow 
it to pine to death fVom starvation. 

As is the case with many tribes in differ- 
ent parts of the world, as* soon as any one 
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dievS the name borne by the deceased is no 
more mentioned. So strictly is this rule 
observed, that if another memberof the tribe 
should happen to bejir the same name, it 
must be abandoned, and a new name taken, 
by which the beiirer will ever atlenvard be 
known. 

Mr. An gas, to whom we are indebted for 
80 much of our knowledge of the Austra- 
lians, gives an interesting account of the 
burial of a boy, as described to him by an 
eye-witness : 

* Previously to burying the corpse of the 
boy, a contest with clubs and spears took 
place, out no injury vvas done to the parties 
engaged. The body was placed in a bark 
canoe, cut to the proper length, a spear, a | 
fishing-spear, and a throwing-stick, with I 
several other articles, being placed besides 
the corpse. The women and children made 
great lamentations during the ceremony, 
and the father stood apart, a picture of silent 
grief. 

“The canoe was placed on the heads of | 
two natives, who pr<H‘eeded with it slowly I 
toward the grave; some of the attendants j 
waving tufts of dried grass backward and j 
forward under the canoe and amongst the | 
bushes as they passed along. The grave j 
being dug, a native strewed it with grass, 
and stretched himself at full length in the 
grave, first on his back and then on his side. 
As they were about to let down the cliild 
into the grave, they first pointed to the de- 
ceased and then to the skies, as though they 
had a vague idea that the spirit had ascended 
to another world. 

‘^The body was then laid in the grave, 
with the face looking toward the rising sun, 
and, in order that the sunshine might fall 
upon the spot, care was taken to cut down 
all shrubs around that could in any way 
obstruct its beams. Branches were placed 
over the grave, grass and boughs on them, 
and the whole was crowned with a log of 
wood, on which a native extended himself 
for some ipiuutcs, with his face to the sky,’’ 

At the beginning of this description is 
mentioned a sham fight This is held in 
consequence of a curious notion prevalent 
among the aborigines, that death from na- 
tural causes must be ransomed with blood. 
It suffices if blood be drawn even from a 
friend, and the mode by which they make 
the required offering, and at the same time 
gratify their combative nature, is by get- 
ting up a sham fight, in which some one is 
nearly sure to be wounded more or less 
severely. 

Sometimes the body of the dead man is 
disposed of rather oddly. In some parts of 
Australia the natives, instead of consuming 
Mie body by fire, or hiding it in caves or in 
graves, make it a peculiarly conspicuous 
object Should a tree grow favorably for 
their purpose, they will employ it as the final 
resting-place of the dead body. Lying in its 


canoe coffin, and so covered over with leaves 
and grass that its shape is quite disguised, 
the body is lifted into a convenient fork of 
the tree, and lashed to the boughs by native 
ropes. Ko further care is taken of it, and if, 
in process of time, it should be blown out of 
the tree, no one will take the trouble of re- 
placing it 

Should no tree be growing in the selected 
spot, an artificial platform is nmde for the 
body, by fixing the ends of stout branches in 
the ground, and connecting them at their 
tops by smaller horizontal branches. Such 
I are the curious tombs which are represented 
in the illustration No, 3, on page 775. These 
strange tombs are mostly placed among the 
reeds, so that nothing can be more mourn- 
ful than the sound of the wind as it shakes 
the reeds below the branch in which the 
corpse is lying. The object of this m*rial 
tomb is evident enough, namely, to protect 
the cori)Re from the diugo, or native dog. 
That the ravens and other carrion-eating 
birds should make a banquet upon the body 
of the dead man does not seem to trouble 
the survivora in the least, and it often 
happens that the traveller is told by the 
croak of the disturbed nivtuts that the bo<lv of 
a dead Australian is h ing in the brandies 
} over his head. 

The aerial tombs arc mostly erected for 
the bodies of old men who have died a 
natural death; but when a young warrior 
has fallen in battle the body is treated in a 
very' diflerent manner. A iiiodt rately high 
platform is erected, and upem tliis is seated 
the body of the dead warrior, with the face 
tow ard the rising sun. The legs are crossed, 
and the arras kept extended by means of 
[sticks. The fat :» then removed, and, after 
being mixeil with red CKiire. is rubbed over 
the bmly, which has previously been carefully 
denudetl of hair, as is done in the ceremony 
of initiation. The legs and arms are c(»v- 
ered with zebra-like stripes of red, white, 
and yelk)w%and the weaj>ona of tho dead man 
are laid across his Ian. 

The body being thus arranged, fires are 
lighted under the platform, and kept up for 
ten days or more, during the w hole of w hich 
time the friends and mourners remain by 
the body, and are not permitted to speak. 
Sentinels relieve cac'h other at appointed 
intervals, their duty being to see that the 
fires are not suffered to go out and to keep 
the flies away IN waving leaf)^ boughs or 
bunches of emu feathers* When a bo<i) has 
been treated in this manner, it becomes 
hard and mummy-like, and the strangest 
point is, that the wild dogs will m*t touch it 
alter it has been ao long smoked. It re- 
mains sitting on the platform for two 
months or so, and is then taken down and 
buried, with the exception of the skull, 
which is made into a drinking-eup for the 
nearest relati?e, as has alreiAy been men'* 
Honed# 
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Consldenng the trouble which is taken in 
the preparation of these bodies, and the 
evident respect which is felt for a brave 
warrior in death as well as in life, the after 
treatment of them is very remarkable. 
When a friend, or even an individual of the 
same tribe, sees one of these mummified 
bodies for the first time, he pays no honor to 
it, but loads it with reproacbes, abusing the 
dead man for dying when the tribe stood in 
pch need of brave and skilful men, and say- 
ing that he ought to have known better than 
to die when there was plenty of food in the 
country. Then, after contemplating the 
body for some time, he hurls his spear and 
club at it, crying out at the same time,^ 

Why did you die? Take that for dying.’’ 

In the illustration No. 2, on page 775, 
two of these bodies are seen seated on the 
platform, supported by being tied to the up- 
rights by their hands and heads, and having 
their weapons in their laps. On one side is 
one of the sentinels engaged in driving away 
the flies with his flapper, and on the other 
is a second sentinel bringing fuel for the fire. 
The seated figures belong to the same tribe. 

Around Portland Bay, and toward the 
south-eastern parts of the continent, the na- 
tives have a curious combination of entomb- 
ment and burning. They let the dead body 
down into one of the hollow trees, where it 
is supported in an upright position. A quan- 
tity or dry leaves and grass is then heaped | 
upon the tree, and the whole consumed by | 
fire, amid the dismal screams and cries of 
the women. 

It is rather curious that funeral ceremonies i 
are only employed in the case of those whose j 
death is supposed to be a loss to the tribe, j 
Men, and even boys, are therefore honored 
with funeral rites, because the younger men 
are warriors, the boys would have been war- 
riors, and the old men have done service by 
arms, and are still useful for their wisdom. 
Even young women are buried with some 
amount of show, because they produce chil- ^ 
dren for the tribe. 

But of all bfdnp an old woman is most ut- 
terly despised. She can render uo service; 
she has never been considered as anything 
but a mere domesticated animal, and even 
for domestic purposet ^ has ceased to be 
usefuL When she herefore, no one 

regrets her. She is nothing but a useless 
burden on her people, consuming food which 
she does not earn, and sitting by the fire 
when the younger women are engaged in 
work. It fs nothing to them that she has 
worn herself out in the hard, thankless, and 
never ceasing labor which constitutes the 
life of an Australiaii woman, and so when 
she dies her hod? is drawn away out of tlie 
camp by the heels, and stuffed away hastily 
In some hollow tree or cave that may be 
moat conyenleni Sometimes the body is 
laid on a hough, as has already been de* 
scribed; hut even In such a case it is merely 


laid on the branch, without being placed m 
a canoe, or covered with matting, boughs, 
and leaves, as is the case with the bodies of 
men. The corpse is allowed to yemain on 
the branch until it falls to pieces; and when 
any of her relatives choose to take the trou- 
ble, they will scrape a hole in the sand and 
bury the scattered bones. 

Tne shee-oak, or casuarina, is the tree 
which is generally selected for this purpose, 
partly because it is one of the commonest 
trees of Australia, and partly because the 
peculiar growth of its boughs affords a firm 
platform for the corpse. 

The time of mourning does not cease with 
the funeral, nor, in case of a tree-tomb, with 
the subsequent interment of the bones. At 
stated times the women, by whom the mourn- 
ing is chiefly performed, visit the tomb, and 
with their kattas, or digging-sticks, peck up 
the earth around them, and make the place 
look neat. This done they sit down and ut- 
ter their most doleful cries and lamentations. 
In some places they content themselves with 
vocal lamentations, but in others the women 
think it necessary to show their grief by 
repeating the he^ chopping, limb scarring 
and other marks of blood-letting which ac- 
company that portion of the funeral cere- 
monies. 

In one part of Australia, near the north- 
west bena of the Murray, a most remarkable 
custom prevails. Widows attend upon the 
tombs of their dead husbands, and, after 
I shaving their heaiis, cover them with pipe- 
clay kneaded into a paste. The head is nrst 
covered with a net, to prevent the pipe-clay 
from sticking too tightly to the skin, a mis- 
fortune which is partly averted by the 
amount of grease with which every Austra- 
lian is anointed. 

A layer of this clay more than an inch in 
thickness is plastered over the head, and 
when dry it forms a skull-cap exactly fitting 
tlie head on which it was moulded, and on 
account of its weight, which is several 
pounds, must be very uncomfortable to the 
w^earer. These badges of mourning may be 
found lying about nrear tlie tumuli, and, until 
their real use was discovered, they were ve^ 
mysterious objects to travellers. In the il- 
lustration No. 1, on the 78lst page, is seen a 
burying place near the river. Several of the 
mound tombs of the natives are shown, and 
in the foreground are two widows, seated in 
the peculiar attitude of Australian women, 
and wearing the widow’s cap of pipe-clay. 
Several other caps are lying near tlie tomb^ 
having been already employed in the cere- 
monies of mourning. 

So careftil are the natives of the marks of 
respect due ftom the survivors to the dead, 
that a widow belonging to one of the |ribe8 
on the Clarence River was put to death be- 
cause she neglected to keep in order the tomb 
of her late husband, and to dig up periodi- 
cally the earth around it 
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From the disposal of the dead, we are nat- 
urally led to the religious belief of the Au- 
stralians* Like all savages, they are veiy 
reticent about their reli^ous feelings, con- 
cealing as far as possible their outward ob- 
servances from the white people, and avow- 
ing ignorance, if questioned respecting the 
meaning of those which have become known 
to the strangers. Some observances, how- 
ever, have been explained by Gi’dm, the un- 
fortunate Scotch woman w lio had to reside 
so long among the Kowrdregas, and others 
by native converts to Christiauit 3 % Even 
these latter have not been able to shake 
off the superstitious ideas which they had 
contracted through the w hole of their pre- 
vious lives, and there is no doubt that 
they concealed much from their interro- 
gators, and, if pressed too closely, wilfully 
misled them. 

The following short account will, however, 
give an idea of the state of religious feeling 
among the aborigines, as far as can be ascer- 
tained. And, in consequence of the rapid 
and stead V decrease* of the native tribes, it is 
possible that our knowledge of this subject 
will never l>e greater than it is at present 

In the first place, there are no grounds for 
thinking that the aborigines believe in any 
one Supreme Deity, nor, in fact, in a deity ! 
of any kind whatever. As is usual with most i 
savage nations, their belief in supernatunil 
beings is limited to those w'ho are capable of 
doing mischief, and, although the conception 
of a beneficent spirit which will do good 
never seems to enter an Australian’s mind, 
he believes fully, in his misty fashion, in the 
existence of many evil spirits wdiich will do 
harm. 

Of these there are many. One of them is I 
the Arlak^ a being which takes the shape of i 
a man. It is only seen at night, and is in 
the habit of watching for stragglers in the 
dark, seizing them and carrying them off. 
Several nat^es told Mr. McGilUvra^* that 
they had seen the arlak; and one man, who 
had summoned enough courage to fight it 
when it attacked him, showed the marks of 
the demon ^8 teeth upon his body. For- 
tunately, the arlak cannot endure light, and 
therefore the natives, if they have to go the 
smallest distance in the dark, take a fire-stick 
in one hand and a weapon of some sort in 
the other. 

One kind of evil spirit, which is very much 
dreaded by the aborigines, is the one in 
whom death is personified. He is short, 
thick, very ugly, and has a disagreeable 
smell. The natives of the Moorundi dis- 
trict believe in a native spirit, wonderftilly 
similar in attributes to the Hecker of Gei> 
man ynythology. Although, according to 
their accounts, it is very common, they have 
great difiSculty in describing It, and, as far 
as can he ascertained firom their statements, 
it is like $ huge star-jSsk This demon in- 
habits tile fresh watefi or there might have 


been grounds for believing it to be merely 
an exaggeration of the cutSe-fish. 

Throughout the greater part of Australia 
is found the belief in the iiunyip, a demon 
which infests woods, and which has been 
seen, as is said, not only by natives but by 
white men. The different accounts of the 
animal vary extremely. Some who have 
seen it aver it to be as large as a horse, to 
have a pair of eyes as big as saucers, ana a 
pair of enormous horns. 

Others give a very different account of it, 
and one of the Barrabool Hill natives ^ve a 
very animated description of the dreaded 
bunyip. He illustrated his lecture by a 
spirited drawing, in which the bunyip was 
represented as having a long neck and head, 
something like that of the giraffe, a thick 
flowing mane, and two short and massive 
fore-legs, each of which was armed with 
four powerful talons. The entire bcnly was 
covered with strong scales, overlapping each 
other like those of the hawksbill turtle. 
This creature he represented as half beiist, 
half demon, and vaunted the superior cour- 
age of his ancestors, who ventured to oppose 
this terrible creature as it lav in wait for 
their wives and children, and drove it out of 
the reeds and bush into the water W'hence it 
came. 

Thinking that some large and now^ extinct 
beast might have lived in Australia, which 
might have been traditionally known to the 
aborigines, scientific men have taken par- 
ticular pains to ransack those portions ot the 
country w hich they coiiM reach, in hopes of 
finding remains which might be to Australia 
what those of the megatheriiim and other 
huge monsters are to the Old W orUl. Kojh«* 
ing of the kind lias, however, been found. 
Some very large l»ones were once discovered 
on the banks of a shallow salt lagoon (just 
tlie place for the bunyip), when sent to 
the British Museum they were at once found 
to be the remains of a gigantic kangaroo. At 
present, the legend of the bunyip stands on 
a level with that of the krakch — every na- 
tive believes it, some aver that they have 
seen it, but no one has evef discovered the 
least tangible proof of its existence. 

To these evu spirits the natives attribute 
every illness or misfortune, and in conse- 
quence are anxious to avoid or drive them 
away. All meteors are reckoned by them 
among the evil spirits, and are fancifully 
thougnt to be ghosts which multiply by seli- 
divisTon. The aborigines think, however, 
that by breathing as loudly as they can, ana 
repeating some cabalistic words, they disarm 
the demons of their power. 

They Imv© one very curious belief,—* 
namely, that any one who ventured to sleep 
on the j^ve of a decf«ased person, be would 
ever afterward be freed from the power of 
evil spirits. The ordeal is, however, so ter- 
rible tbal very few summon up suffleieni 
counqie to free li that awfril 
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sleep the spirit of the deceased would visit 
him, seize nim by the throat, and, opening 
him, take out his bowels, which it would 
afterward replace, and close up the wound! 
Such as are nardy enough to go throujgh this 
terrible ordeal — encounter the darkness <jf 
the night and the solemnity of the grave — 
are thenceforth ‘koradjee’ men, or priests, 
and practise sorcery and incantations upon 
the others of their tribe.” 

In Houthern Australia, the natives believe 
that the sun and moon are human beings, 
who once inhabited the earth. The planets 
are dt>gs belonging to the moon, who run 
about her; and the various constellations are 
groups of children. An eclipse of either the 
sun or moon is looked uiK)n as a terrible 
calamity, being sure to be the forerunner of 
disease and death. 

All burial-places of the dejwl are held as 
liable to be haunted by evil spirits, and are 
therefore avoided. Promontories, especially 
those which have rocky headlands, are also 
considered as sacred; and it is probably on 
account of that idea that the skull monu- 
ments, mentioned on page 773, are raised. 

Some of these places are rendered inter- 
esting by specimens of native drawings, 
showing that the aborigines of Australia I 
really possess^ the undcveloju'd elements of! 
artistic power. Owing to the superstition! 
which prevails, the natives can scarcely he 
induced to visit such spots, giving as tbeir 
reason for refusing that ‘‘ tot) much dibbil- 
dibbil walk there.’' Mr. Angas wa.s fortu- 
nate enough, however, to discover a con- 
siderable number of these drawings and 
car\ings, and succeeded in impressing into 
his service an old native woman. His de- 
scription is so vivid, that it must be given in 
his own word.s: — I 

‘"The most important result of our ram- 
bles around the bays and rocky promontories 
of Port Jackson was the discovery of a new 
am! remarkable feature connected with the | 
history of the natives fonnerly inhabiting 
this portion of New South Wales. 

I refer to their carvings in outline, cut 
into the surfac^e of flat rocks in the neighbor- 
hood, and especially on the summits of the 
various promontoiies about the harbors of 
the coast. Although these carvings exist in I 
considerable numbers, covering all the flat i 
rocks upon many of the headlands overlook - 1 
ing the water, it is a singular fact that up to 
the present time they appear to have re- ! 
mained unobservi ' and it was not until my ! 
tVieiid Mr. Miles first noticed the rude figure 
of a kangaroo cut upon the surfiaice of a flat | 
rock near Camp Cove, that we were led to ; 
make a earehit search for these singular and i 
interesting remains of a people who are now 
nearly extinct. 

About a dozen natives of the Sydney and 
Broken Bay tribes were encamped amonpt 
the bushes on the margin of a small 
water take, close to Camp Cove; and firom 


amongst them we selected ‘Old Queen 
Gooseberry’ (as she is generally styled by 
the colonists^ to be our guide, promising 
her a reward of flour and tobacco if she 
would tell us what she knew about these 
carvings, and conduct us to all the rocks and 
headlands in the neighborhood where like 
figures existed. At first the old woman 
objected, saying that such places were all 
koradjee ground, or priest's ground,' and 
that she must not visit them; but at length, 
becoming more communicative, she told us 
all .she knew, and ail tlmt she iiad heard her 
father say, respecting them. She likewise 
consented at last to guide us to several spots 
^near the North Land, where she said the 
carvings existed in greater iiumiiers: as also 
tlie impressions of hands upon the sides ol 
high rocks. 

With some difficulty we prevailed upon 
the haggard ohl creature to venture with ua 
into a whale-beat; so, with Queen Goose- 
berry for our guide, we ero.ssed to the North 
.Lanii. After examining the flat rocks in 
i every direction, we found suflicient ex- 
amples of these singular outlines to c<*iifinn 
atoiK’e the opini(»u that they were executed 
by the aboriginal inliahitants; but at what 
period is quite uncertain. From the half- 
obliterated state of many of them (abhough 
the lines are cut nearly an inch deep into 
the hard rock), and from tln^ fact that from 
sevenil <^f them we were compelled to clear 
j away soil and slirubs of long-continued 
growth, it is evident that they have been 
exe<*uted a very long time. 

“At first we could md bring ourstdves to 
believe that these earvings were th(‘ work of 
.savages, and we conjectured that the figure 
of the kangaroo miglit have been the work 
of .some European; but when, pursuing our 
researches further, vve found all the most 
out-of-the-way and least accessible head- 
lands adorned with similar carvings, and 
also that the whole of the subjects repre- 
sented imUfjenom objects — such as kanga- 
roos, opossums, sharks, the heilamm or 
shield, the boomerang, and, above all, the 
human figure la the uUitiules of the corrob- 
boree danecs — we could come to no other 
conclusion than that they were of native 
origin. Europeans >voulil have drawm ships, 
and horses, and men with hats upon their 
heads, had they attempted such a laborious 
and tedious occupation. 

“An old writer on New South Wales, 
about the j'ear 180JI, remarks, w^hen refer- 
ring to the "natives, ‘ They have some taSte 
for sculpture, most of their instruments being 
carved with rude work, effected with pieces 
of broken shell; and on flw roefea are tre- 



“Some of the figures of fish measured 
twenty-five feet in length; and it is curious 
that the representations of the shield ex* 
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actly corresponded with that used by the 
natives of Port Stephens at the present day. 
These sculptured forms prove that the Kcav 
H ollanders exercised the art of design, 
which has been questioned, and they also 
serve to corroborate Captain Grey's discov- 
eries of native delineations in caves upon the 
north-west coast of Australia, during his 
expedition of discovery. At Lane Cove, at 
Port AikeUj and at Point Piper, we also 
met wdth similar carvings. Whilst on a 
visit at the latter place, It occurred to me 
that on the flat rocks at the extremity of the 
grounds belonging to the estate where I was 
staying, there might be carvings similar to 
those at the Heads; and on searching care- 
fully I found considerable numbers of them 
in a tolerably perfect slate of preservation. 
Of all these I took measurements, and 
made careful fac-simile drawings on the 
spot” 

In the appendix to Ids work, Mr. Angas 
gives reduced copies of these figures, v'<ome 
of w’hich are executed with wonderful spirit 
and fidelity. Even the human figures, 
W’hich are shown with extended arms and 
spread h‘gs, as in the dance, are far hettt*r 
toan those usually drawn by savages, infi- 
nitely superior to" those produced by the 
artists of Western Africa, while some of the 
animals are marvellously accunite, remind- 
ing the observer of the outline drawings 
upon Egyptian monuments. The best are, 
perhaps, a shark and a kangaroo. The lat- 
ter is represented in the attitude of feeding. 

In some parts of Australia, the carvings 
and paintings are usually in caves by the 
water's edge, and of sqch a character is 
the cave which is shown in the illustra- 
tion Xo. 2, on the following page. These 
caves are in sandstone rock, and the figures 
upon them are mostly those of men and 
kangaroos, and it is a remarkable fact that 
in the human figures, although their eyes, 
noses, and even uie joints of the knees, are 
boldly marked, the mouth is invariably 
absent 

Human hands and anus are often carved 
on rocks. One very remarkable example 
was discovered by Captain Grey in North- 
West Australia. When penetrating into a 
large cave, out of which ran a number of 
smaller caves, the explorers were struck by 
a really astonishing trick of native art The 
sculptor had selected a rock at the side of 
the cavity, and had drawn upon it the figure 
of a hand and arm. This had then been 
painted black, and the rock around it col- 
ored white with pipe-clay, so that on enter- 
ing the cave it appearea exactly as if the 
hand and arm of a black man were project- 
ing through some crevice which admitted 
li^t 

Their belief in ghosts implies a knowleflge 
that the spirit of man is immortal Yet 
their ideas on this subject are singularly 
misty, not to say inconsistent, one part of 


their belief entirely contradicting the other. 
They believe, for example, that when the 
spirit leaves the body, it wanders about for 
some time in darkness, until at last it finds 
a cord, by means of which a “ big black-fella 
spirit ” named Oomudoo pulls it up from the 
earth. Yet they apjiropnate certain parts of 
the earth as the luture residence of the differ- 
ent tribes, the spirits of the departed Kanos 
being thought to dwell in the islands of 
Spencer's Gulf, while those of the Parnkal- 
ias go to other islands toward the west As 
if to contradict both ideas, w^e have already 
seen that throughout the whole of Australia 
the spirits of the dead are sujiposed to 
haunt the spots where their oodies lie 
buried. 

And, to make confusion worse confounded, 
the aborigines believe very firmly in trans- 
migration, some fancying that the spirits of 
the departed take up their abode in ani- 
mals, but by far the greater number be- 
lieving that they are transformed into white 
men. This latter belief was put very suc- 
cinctly by a native, who stated in the odd jar- 
gon employed by them, that w hen black- 
fella tumble down, he jump up all same 
white-fVdla.^^ 

This idea of transmigration into the forms 
of white men is very remarkable, as it is 
shared by the negro of Africa, who could 
not have had any communication with the 
black native of Australia, And, still more 
strange ly, like the Africans, they have tlie 
same w ord for a white man and for a spirit 
The reader may remember that w hen Mrs. 
Thompson w^as captured by the natives, one 
of them declared that she was his daughter 
Gi'dm, who had become a white wohion, 
and the rest of the tril)e coincided in the 
belief. Yet, though she became for the 
second time a im mber of the tribe, they 
always seemed to feel a sort of mistrust, 
and otteu,when the children were jeering at 
her on account of her light complexion and 
ignorance of Australian accomplishments, 
some elderly person would check them, ana 
tell them to" leave her in peace, as, poor thing, 
she w^as nothing but a ghost 

It has been found, also, that numbers of 
white persons have been recognized by the 
blacks as being the spirits of their lost rela- 
tives, and have in consequence been dij^ii- 
fied with the names of those whom they 
represented. Mr. M'Glllivray mentions that 
the natives of Fort Essington have a slight 
modification of this theory, believing that 
after death they become Malays, 

Of their belief in the metempsychosis, or 
transmigration into animal forms, there are 
but few examples. Dr. Bennett mentions 
that on one occasion, at B4mna Flaina, when 
an European was chasing one of the native 
animals, a native who was with him begged 
him not to kill It, but to take it alive, as it 
was “ him brother.” When It was killed, 
he was very angry, and, as a proof Ws sin- 
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cerlty, reftiaed to eat any of it, continually 
grumbling and complaining of the tum- 
bling down him brotner.” 

The Nauo tribe preserve a tradition which 
involves this metempsychosis. Once upon 
a time, a certain great warrior, named 
Willoo, fought their tribe, and carried off all 
the women, and killed all the men except 
two. The survivors climbed u]»*a great tree, 
followed by Willoo. They, however, broke 
off the branch on which he was climbing, 
so that he fell to the ground, and was seized 
by a^iingo below, when he immediately died, 
and was changed into an eagle hawk, which 
has ever afterward been called by the name 
of Willoo. 

The same tribe think that a small lizard 
was the originator of the sexes, and in con- 
sec[uence call it by different names; the men 
using the term ibirri^ and the women waka. 
Following up the idea, the men kill every 
male lizard that they can find, while the 
women do the same by the females. 

Connected with this subject is their idea 
of creation. Of a single Creator of all things 
they have not the least notion, but they pos- 
sess some traditions as to the origin or men 


or natural objects. The Kowritrega tribe 
say that the first created man was a huge 
^iant named Adi. One day, while he was 
fishing off Hammond Island, he was caught 
by the tide and drowned, a great rock starts 
ing up to mark the spot. This is now called 
Hammond’s Rock. His w ives saw his fate, 
committed . suicide by flinging themselves 
into the sea, and were immediately changed 
into a series of dry rocks on a neighboring 
reef. These rocks are still called by the na- 
tives Jjpilc, t. e. the Wives. 

The natives of the Lower Murray have a 
curious tradition respecting the orimn of 
ithe river, and the Alexandrina and Albert 
Lakes. The river was made by Oomudoo, 
the ^'big black-fella spirit,” already men- 
tioned. He came down from the sky in his 
canoe, and ordered the w’ater to rise and 
form the river, which he then clothed with 
bulrushes and populated with fish. He 
brought two wives with him, but they unfor- 
tunately proved intractable, and ran away 
from him, whereupon Oomudoo made the 
two lakes in question, one of which drowned 
each wife. 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN THE BOSJESMAN AND THE ArSTRALIAN>-^MODE8 OF BDILDma HtTW — A StJMHEB 
ENCAMPMENT — RUDE NATCRE OF THE HUTS— RETREATS OP THE WOMEN— 'BONE HUTS OF 
ENCOUNTER BAY — WINTER HOUSES — HUTS NEAR THE COORUNO — PIRE-MAEINO — BIRD-SNARINO 
— A SELF-ACTING SNARE -BOAT-BUILDING — USES OF THE STRINGY BARK — A FRAIL VESSEL — 
CANOE FOR GENERAL USE — THE REED CANOE — GRADUAL EXTINCTION OF NATIVE TRIBES. 

In many points the Australian savage bears than her forefathers, that she should want 
a curious resemblance to the Bosjesman of to wear clothes like the white strangers. 
Southern Africa, of whom a full account has The consequence was, that in a day or two 
already been given at 24‘ii-2(>8 pfige. the solitary garment was thrown aside, and 

So similar, indeed, are they, that the col- she walked about as before, in the primitive 
onists use the word Bushman to designate accoutrements of her tribe, 
the native savage, just as tliey call the spot- Like the African Bosjesman, the Austra- 
ted dasyure by the name of cat, and the lian native has no settled home, although 
wombat by that of badger. Much confusion ^ he considers himself as having a right to the 
has consequently arisen; and there is now | district in ivhich his tribe have taken up 
before me a boot descriptive of savage life, ! their abode. Contrary to the usage of civit 
in which the author has mixed up the Bos- ized life, he is sensitive on the general ques- 
jesman of Africa and the Bushman of Au- tion, and careless in detail. With civilized 
stralia in the most amusing manner, actually beings the hearth and home take the first 
transplanting a quotation from a book of place in the affections, the love of country 
African travels into the account of Au- oeing merely an extension of the love of 
stralia. home. With the Australian, however, as 

Like the Bosjesman, the Australian de- well as the Bosje*sman, the case is just re- 
pends upon his weapons for the greater part versed. He has no home, and cares not for 
of his food, living almost entirely upon the any one spot more Ilian another, except that 
game which he Kills, and being" skilled -in some spots are shelUTefi and others ex- 
the art of destroying the wariest and most posed. He passes a semi-nomad existence, 
active of animals with the simplest of not unlike that of the Arab, save that in- 
weapons. He lives in a state of per|)etual stead of pitching his tent on a convenient 
feud, his quarrels not being wortfiy of the sfwt, and taking it away when he leaves it, 
name of warfare; and his beau ideal of a war- he does not trouble himself even to cany 
rior is a man who steals upon his enemy by the simple materials of a tent, but builds a 
craft, and kills his foe without danger to rude hut in any spot wiiich he may happen 
himself. to fancy, and leaves it to decay when he for- 

Hc cultivates no land, neither has he the sakes the spot 
least notion of improving his social condi- Tlie chief object of the ordinary hut 
tion. He cares nothing for clothes, except, made by an Australian savage is to de^ 
perhaps, as a partial shelter from the ele- fend the inmates from tlie <x>fd south-west 
ments, and utterly ridicules the notion that breezes. Consequently, the entrances of the 
there is any connexion between clothing and huts may be found, as a rule, turned toward 
modesty. the north-east, whence come the warm winds 

Indeed, on one occasion, when a girl had that have passed over the equator, 
been presented with a petticoat bv a white The summer encampment (see page 787 ) 
lady, and returned to her people, displaying of an Australian family is very simple, A 
with pride her newly acquired property, her number of leafy bougtis are stuck In the 
companions instead of displaying envy at ground in a semicircular form, the slae of 
her finery, of^ily leered at her, inquiring theenelosedspace varying with the number 
whether sue thought herself so much better of the family. These boughs are seMom 

cm) 
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more than four feet in height, and often 
scarcely exceed a yard, their only object 
being to keep off the wind from the fire, 
and from the bodies of the natives as they 
squat round the flame or lie asleep. That 
any one should expect a shelter while he 
is standing never seems to enter the imagi- 
nation of an Australian savage, who, like 
other savages, never dreams of standing 
when he can sit, or, indeed, of taking any 
trouble that is not absolutely necessary. 

All the stories that are told of the indus- 
try of savage life are pure inventions, and 
if labor be, as we are often told; the truest 
nobility, wo ought to hear ho more of the 

noble savage.” Consistently with this ide^ 
the nati ve Australian’s only idea of the hut is 
a place where he can sit and gorge himself 
with food, and lie down to sleep after his 
enormous meal. A fence a yard in height 
is therefore quite good enough for him, 
and. as long as no rain falls, lie thinks a 
roof to be a needless expenditure of labor. 

In the illustration referred to we have an 
example of an encampment op which the 
natives have bestowed rather more care than 
usual, and have actually taken the pains to 
form the branches into rude huts. The 
spears, shields, and other weapons of the 
natives are seen scattered aoout, while 
round the fire"* sit or lie the men who have 
satisfied their hunger. .The reader will 
perceive that from a little distance such 
an encampment would be almost invisible; 
and, indeed, except by the thin smoke of| 
the fire, the most practised eye can 
scarcely detect the s^t where natives 
are encamping. Even the spears which 
project above the bush huts look at a little 
distance merely like dried sticks; and, if 
the inhabitants be venr anxious to escape 
observation, they establish their encamp- 
ment in a retired spot, where the surround- 
ing obiccts harmonize as closely as possible 
with the. Hide shelter which answers all 
their needs. 

In many places the natives construct a 
habitation similar in principle, but differing 
in structure. Should the locality abound iu 
the eucalypytus, or stringy-bark tree, the 
natives mate a hut altogether different in 
appearance. With wonderful dexterity, they 
stnp off* the bark of the tree in large flakes, 
six or seven feet in length. A few laree 
branches of trees are then laid on me 
ground, so that they form a rough sort of 
framework, and upon these branches the 
flakes of bark are laid. An hour’s labor 
will make one of these huts, so that the na- 
Mves have really no inducement to take 
any care of them. Even the yery best hut 
which a native Australian ever made would 
he inferior to the handiwork of an |!nglish 
boy of ten years old. For my own part, 

1 remember building ikr better huts than 
those of the Australians, though I was at 
the time much below ten years of age, and 


had gained all my knowledge of practical 
architecture from “ Sandford and Merton.” 

There is, however, one great advantage in 
these bark huts — namely, the rapidity with 
which they can be made, and the shelter 
which they really do give from the travel- 
ler’s great enemy, the night windL Even 
European travellers have been glad to avail 
themselves of these simple structures, and 
have appreciated the invaluable aid of a 
few sheets of bark propped against a fallen 
branch. Those who have been forced to 
travel without tents through a houseless 
country have learned by experience that 
the very best shelter from the night winds is 
mot height, but width. A tree, mr example, 
forms but a very poor shelter, while a low 
wall barely eighteen inches high and six 
feet in length keeps off* the wind, and ena- 
bles the wearied traveller to rest in compar- 
ative comfort Such a shelter is easily made 
from the sheets of stringy bark, one or two 
of which will form a shelter for several 
sleepers. 

Perhaps the simplest huts that human 
beings ever dignified by the name of habita- 
tion are those which are mad^ by the women 
of a tribe when the men are away. It some- 
times happens that the whole of the adult 
males go oflT on an expedition which will 
last for a considerable time — such, for ex- 
ample, as a raid upon a neighboring tribe 
— leaving the women and cmldren to take 
care of themselves. These, knowing that 
they might he pounced upon by enemies 
who would take advantage of the absence 
of their defenders, retire into the recesses 
of the WoodSj where they build the oddest 
houses Imaginable, half burrows scraped 
among the roots of trees, and half huts 
made of bark and decayed wood. These 
habitations are so inconspicuous that even 
the praeiked eye of the native can scarcely 
discover them. 

On the shores of Encounter Bay may be 
seen some very curious habitations. Every 
now and then a whale is thrown ashore by 
a tempest; and in such a case the tribes of 
the neighlK>rhood flock round it with great 
r^oicings, seeing in it an unlimited supply^ 
of food. Huge as the anim^ may be, it is 
ere long consumed, and nothing left hut the 
skeleton. Of the bones the natives make 
the framework of their huts, the ends of 
the ribs being fixed in the ground, so that 
the bones form the supports of the arched 
roof, which is nothing more than boughs, 
grass, and matting thrown almost at random 
upon the bony firework. 

Baring the winter time the native huts 
are of better eonstnietion, although tiie 
best hut that an Australian ever made is 
but a veiy rude and primitive specimen of 
architecture. These winter huts are made 
on the same principle as those employed in 
summer, but the materials are more closely 
put together* The framework of these huts 
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is made by sticking a number of saplings 
in the ground, ana tying them together. 
Smaller branches dnd twigs are then passed 
in and out of the uprights, and pressed down 
to make a tolerably firm wall. Over the 
wall comes a layer of large leaves, and an 
outer covering of tea-tree bark is placed 
over the trees, and held in its place by a 
lashing of rattan. Those houses are about 
five feet in height, and have an arched open- 
ing just large enough for a man to enter on 
his hands and knees. 

Such huts as these, how^evcr, are but sel- 
dom seen, the ordinary winter dw’cllings 
being made of bushes, as seen in an illus- 
tration on the next page. . Near the en- 
trance, but not within it, the fire is kindled, 
and at night the natives crowd into the hut, 
filling it so completely that a view' of tlie 
interior displays nothing but a confused 
mass of human limbs, Tlie reader will per- 
ceive that the luxury of a door has not been 
contemplated by the native architects — an 
omission which is perhaps rather fortunate, 
considering the crow'ded state of the in- 
terior. 

Along the Coorung a rather 

peculiar kind of habitation is used. It must 
first be mentioned that the Coorung is a 
back-w'ater inlet of the sea, running parallel i 
to it for some ninety miles or so. never more j 
than a mile and a' half from the sea, and i 
divided from it only by a range of enormous 
sandhills. It is a wild and desolate place, 
but is inhabited by the Milmendura tribe, 
who made themselves so notorious for the 
massacre of the passengers and men of the 
ship 3£aria. The natives probably like the 
spot, because in the Coorung, which is pro- 
tected from the ocean waves by the sand- 
hills, they can take fish w ithout danger, and 
because'the sandhills furnish a fruit called 
the mon terry, or native apple, as, altfiough 
a berry growing upon a creeping plant, it 
looks and tastes like a miniature apple. 

The situation is much exposed in tlie 
winh^r time to the cold south-w'cst bla.sts, 
and the natives accordingly make compara- 
tively strong huts. Their dwellings are 
formed of a framework of sticks, over which i 
is plastered a thick layer of turf and mud. i 
In addition to this they heap over the hut 
a great quantity of the .sana and shells of 
which the ground is chiefly composed, so 
that the houses of the Milmendura look like 
mere mounds or hillocks rising from the 
sandy soil. 

The fire which is found in every Austra- 
lian encampment is generally nnicured by 
friction from two pieces of wood, one being 
twirled rapidly between the hands and the 
other held firmly by the feet Indeed, the 
Australian savage produces fire exactly as 
does the South African (see page 100^* lliis 
• accomplishment, however, is not universal, 
some febes being unable to prcwluce fire, and 
being dependent on the ** fire-sticks ” which 


the women carry with them. It has occa- 
sionally happened that the women have been 
careless enough to allow all their fire-sticks 
to expire, and in such a case they are obliged 
to go to the nearest friendly tribe, and beg a 
light from them, in order to procure fire 
wmerew'ith to cook the game that their hus- 
bands have brought home. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it 
will be as well to mention briefly a few of 
the devices used by the Australian natives 
in taking their game. 

One of these devices is remarkably in- 
genious, and is principally employed in 
duck catching. The natives find out a spot 
where the ducks resort in order to feed, and 
arrange their nets .so that they may inter- 
cept birds that fly down upon tllem. " When 
the ducks are all busy feeding, the native 
hunter, who has concealed himself near the 
place, alarms the birds by suddenly imitat- 
ing the cry of the fish-hawk, one of their 
deiuiliest foes. The terrified ducks rise in a 
Ixaly; but. just as they ascend, the wily na- 
tive fiiiigs into the air a triangular piece of 
bark, imitating agaiti the cry of the hawk. 
The birds, fancying that the hawk is sweef)- 
ing down upon them, try to est‘ape by dart- 
ing uito the reeds, and are caught in the ruds. 

"Another ingenious plan is used for cap- 
turing birds singly. The native makes a 
sort of serreen of branches, and conceals 
himself within it In his hand he carrit s a 
long and slender rod, at the en<l of which 
there is a noose, and within the noose a bait. 
Under cover of the screen he comi*s close to 
the bird, and L^ently places the treacherous 
r.oosc n*‘ar it. By degrees the bird comes 
doser and closer to the bait, and, as soon 
as its head is fairly within tne noose, it is 
: s(‘cured hy a dexterous twist of the hand. 
Sometimes the native does not einiiloy a 
bait. He Imilds his simple shelter by some 
spot where birds are accustomed to drink, 
and cxlls them by imitating their note. 
They vonw to ti»e spot, and, not .seeing their 
companions, perch u[)on the sticks under 
which the bimbT is concealed, a large bunch 
of grass lieing generally used to prevent the 
binls from seeing him.” As soon as the bird 
perches, he slips the noose over its head, 
draws it inside the shelter, kills it, and wails 
; for another. 

I In some iiarts of the country the natives 
: make a self-acting snare, very much on the 
principle of the nets used in snarin^^ rabliits. 

I It consists of a sort of bag, and has its open- 
ing endrcledliy a running string, the other 
end of which is fastened io some fixed ol)- 
ject, such as a tree-stump. The hag i» made 
of split rattans, so that it remains open, and, 
a« tne meshes are very wide, the bait which 
is placed within it can easily be seen. 

If a bird or animal should come to the 
bait, which is fixed at the very extremity of 
tlie bag, it naturally forces it* way toward 
the tempting object, and in so doing puli* 
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upon the string and closes the mouth of the 
bag behind It The more it struggles, the 
firmer is it held; and so it remains until it is 
taken^out, and the trap set again. This very 
ingenious snare is used mostly for bandi- 
coots and similar animals, though Mrds are 
sometimes caught in it 
* The natives nave another self-acting trap, 
which is identical in principle with the eel 
baskets and lobster pots of our own country. 
A number of these traps were found by 
Mr. Carron in some huts near Princess 
Charlotte’s Bay. They were made of strips 
of cane, and were about five feet in length 
by eight or nine inches in diam^er at the 
mouth. From the opening they gradually 
tapered for some four feet, and then sud- 
denly enlarged into a large round basket or 
pocket, the lower ends of the neck projecting 
into the basket so as to hinder anj animal 
from returning through the passage by 
which it entered. This trap w^as used in- 
dirtercntly for catching fish and small ani- 
mals. For the latter purpose it was laid in 
their trai^k, and for the former it was placed 
in a narrow channel, through which tnc fish 
were forced to pass by being driven by a 
party of natives in the water. 

The reader will remember that on page 
785 there is a reference to the ‘‘stringy- 
bark,” and Hs use in architecture. The 
same bark is used for a great number of 
purposes, among which that of boat-building 
Is perhaps the most conspicuous. Should a 
native come to the side of a river which he 
does not wish to swim, he supplies himself 
with a boat in a very expeditious manner. 
Cfoing to the nearest stringy-bark trees, and 
choosing one which has the lines of the 
bark straight and not gnarled, he chops a 
circle round the tree so as to sever the bark, 
and about seven or eij^ht feet higher he 
chops a second circle. His next proi’eeding 
is to make a longitudinal cut dow n one side 
of the tree, and a corresponding one on the 
other side. He then inserts the handle of 
his toma!i*aw’k, his digging-stick, or any such 
implement, between the bark and the'w'ood. 
and, by judicious hantlling, stnps off the 
bark in two 8emi-<!ylindrical, trough-like 
pieces each of which is capable of being made 
into a boat 

Should he be alone, he seldom troubles 
him.self to do more than tie the bark to- 
gether at aa.di end of the trough, and in 
inis fVail vesssel he will commit himself to 
the river. But If his wife, or any second 
person, should be with him, he makes the 
•im|>le boat more trustworthy by digging a 
quantity of clay out of the river bank, knead- 
ing It into ©acn end of the trough, and tying 
the bark over the clay. As soon as he 
reaches the opposite shore, he lands, pushes 
the canoe back Into the river and abandons 
it, knowing that to make a second ainoe will 
not be nearly so troublesome as to take care 
of the firtst 


If, however, he wants a canoe in which he 
goes fishing, and which, in consequence, 
must be of a stronger make, he stall adheres 
to the stringy bark as his material, though 
he takes more care in the manufacture. 
The bark is bent, like the birch bark of the 
Korth American Indians, by moisture and 
heat; and even with this better kind of 
boat clay is required at each end, and is also 
used for stopping up any leakage. 

He also exhimts a still better use of the 
stringy-hark. The bark is not only formed 
into a boat-like shape, but it is kept in its 
form by cross-pieces of wood. The edges 
are also strengthened: and altogether this 
canoe shows a wonderful advance in boat- 
building. The ‘vessel is propelled with a 
regular paddle instead of the fish spear: and 
altogether the boat and the accompanying 
implements remind the observer of the 
birch-bark canoes and vessels of America. 

Another simple form of bo.at is made on a 
totally different principle from those which 
have already been described, and, instead of 
being a hollow trough of bark, is a solid 
bundle of reeds and sticks tied together in 
a very ingenious manner, and giving sup- 
port to one or more persons, according to its 
size. 

Such is the history of the aboriginal 
tribes of xVustralia, whose remarkable man- 
ners and customs are fast disappearing, to- 
gether with the natives themselves. The 
poor creatures are aware of the fact, and 
seem to have lost all pleasure in the games 
and dances that formerly enlivened their 
existence. Many of the tribes are alto- 
gether extinct, and others are disappearing 
m fast that the people have lost all heait 
and spirit, and succumb almost without 
complaint to the fate w^hich aw^aits them. 
In one tribe, for exaninle, the Barrabool, 
which numbertHl upward of three hundred, 
the births during seventeen years were 
only tw’cnty-four, being s<arcelv two births 
in three years ; while the deaths had been 
between eighteen and nineteen per annum. 

Mr. Lloyd gives a touching account of 
the survivors of this once fiourishing 
tribe : — 

“ When I first landed in Geelong, in 1837, 
the Barrabool tribe numbered upw'ard of 
three hundred sleek and healthy-looking 
blacks, A few months previous to my leav- 
ing that town, in May 1853, on casually 
stridling up to a couple of miam-miams, or 
native nute, that were erected upon the 
banks of the Bur wan Biver, I observed 
seated there nine Icmbras (women) and one 
sickly child. 

“ Seeing so few natives, I was induced to 
ask after numbers of my old dark firiends of 
early days — Ballyyang, the chief of the Bar- 
rabooi tribe, the" great Ja^-jaga, Fanige- 
rong. and many others, wrhen I received 
the following pathetic reply: ‘Aha, Hitter 
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Loojedj Ballyyang dedac (dead), Jaga-jaga 
4edac; Panigerong dedac,’ &c., naming 
many others ; and, continuing their sorrowful 
tale, they chanted, in minor and ihnereal 
tones, in their own soft language, to the fol- 
lowii^ effect: 

“‘The stranger white man came in his 
great swimming corong Tyessel), and landed 
at Oorayio with his aedabul boulganas 
animals), and bis anaki boulganas 
(litue animals). He came with his boom- 
booms (double guns), his white miam- 
miams (tents), blankets, and tomahawks; 
and the dedabul ummageet (great white 
stranger) took away the loM-inherited hunt- 
ing-grounds of the poor Barrabool coolies 
aim their children,’ &c., &c; 

“ Having worked themselves into a fit of 
passionate and excited grief, weeping, shak- 
ing their heads, and holding up tneir hands 
in bitter sorrow, they exclaimed, in wild 
and frenzied tones: ‘Coolie! coolie! coolie! 
where are our coolies now! Where are 
our others — mothers — brothers — sisters? 
Bead ! — all gonel dead! ’ Then, in broken 
English, they said, ‘Nebber mind, Mitter 
Looyed, tfl*; by ’m by all dem black fella 
come back white fella like it you.’ Such is 
the belief of the poor aborigines of Victoria; 
hence we may firmly infer that they iiossess 
a latent spark of hope in their minal as to 
another and better world. 

“Then, with outstretched finger, they 
showed me the unhappy state of the aborig- 
inal population. From their statement it 
appeared that there existed of the tribe at 
that moment only nine women, seven men, 
imd one child, llieir rapid diminution in 
numbers may be traced to a variety of 
causes. First, the chances of . obtaining 
their natural food were considerably les- 
sened by the entire occupation of the best 
grassed parts of the country, which origin- 
ally abounded in kangaroo and other ani- 
mw upon which they subsisted. The 
greater number of these valuable creatures, 
an irresistible consequence, retired into 
e wild uninhabitable countries, to from 
the haunts of the white man and his destruc- 
^ve dogs. 

“ Having refused the aid of the Govern- 
ment and me Missionary Societies' establish- 
ments at the River Burwan and Mount 
Rouse, the natives were to a serious extent 
deprived of animal food, so essential to a 
people who w^re ever exposed to the inclem- 
encies of winter and the exhausting heats of 
summer. Influenza was one of the greatest 
scourges under which they suffered- llien, 
among other evils attending their associ- 
ation with the colonists, the brandy, mm, and 
tobacco told fearfhlly imn their already 
weakened constitutions.’’ 

TMs one tribe is but an example of the 
. oilierst all of whean are snrely, and some not 
ajproadiing the end of their ex- 
ta ti ki i* Jw many reasons we cannot hnt 


regret that entire races of men, possessing 
many fine qualities, should be thus passing 
away: but it is impossible not to perceive 
that tnev are but following the order of the 
world, the lower race preparing a home for 
the higher. 

In the present instance, for example, the 
aborigines performed barely half of their 
duties as men. They partia% exercised 
their dominion over the beasts and the birds 
— killing, but not otherwise utilizing them. 
But, although they inherited the earth, they 
did not subdue it, nor replenish it They 
cleared away no useless bush or forest, to re- 
place them with fruits; and they tilled no 
land, leaving the earth exactly in the same 
condition that tliey found it Living almost 
entirely by tlie chase, it required a very 
large hunting-ground to support each man, 
and a single tribe gained a scanty and pre- 
carious lining on a tract of land sufficient, 
when cultivated, to feed a thousand times 
their number. In fact, they occupied pre- 
cisely the same relative position towara tlie 
human race as do the lion, tiger, and leopard 
toward the lower animals, and suffered in 
consequence from the same law of extinction. 

In process of time white men came to in- 
troduce new arts into their country, clear- 
ing away useless forest, and covering the 
rescued earth with luxuriant wheat crops, 
sufficient to feed the whole of the aborigines 
of the countiy ; bringing also with them herds 
of sheep and horned cattle to feed upon the 
vast plains which formerly nourished but a 
few kangaroo, and to multiply in such num- 
bers that they not only supplied the whole 
of tlieir adopted land w itn food, but tlieir 
flesh was exported to the mother country\ 

The superior knowledge of the white man 
thus gave to the aborigines the means of se- 
curing their supplies of food; and therefore 
his advent was not a curse, but a benefit to 
them. But they could not take ailvantage 
of the opjKirtunities thus oflered to iliem, 
and, instep of seizing upon these new means 
of procuring the three great necessaries of 
human life, food, clothing, and lodging, they 
not only refused to employ them, hut did 
Uieir best to drive them out of the country, 
murdering i he- colonists, killing their cattle, 
destroying their crops, and burning their 
houses. 

The means were offered to them of in- 
finitely bettering their social condition, and 
the opportunity given them, by'substituting 
peaceful labor for perpetual feuds, and of 
turning professional murderers into food- 
producers, of replenishing the land which 
their everlasting quarrels, irregular motle of 
existence, and carelessness of human life had 
well-nigh depopulated. These means they 
could not appreclaie, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, had to mke way for those who 
could. The inferlhj^usi always make way 
tor the superior, ana sneh has ever been the 
case with the aavage. X am persuaded that 
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the coininB of the white man is not the sole, 
nor even the chie^ cause of the decadence 
of savage tribes. I have already shown that 
we can introduce no vice in which the savage 
ia not profoundly versed, and feel sure that 


the cause of extinction lies within the savage 
himself, and ought not to be attributed to 
the white man, who comes to take the place 
which the savage has practically vacated. 
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Southward and eastward of Australia we 
come to the group of islands known collec- 
tively as New Zealand. Like Australia, 
New Zealand possesses many peculiarities 
of climate and natural production, and is in- 
liabited by a number of tribes whii h are gen- 
erally hostile to each other, but which are 
almost identical in appearance and habits. 
We shall therefore be enabled to treat of this 
important portion of the globe with much 
more brevity than could be the case if, as in 
Africa, the tribe.s differed from each other 
In hue, dress, and customs. 

Taker m a whole, the New Zealanders are 
a singularly fine race of people— tall, power- 
ful, and well made. Though varying some- 
what in shade, the color is always a brown 
of some kind, the complexion being some- 
times as light as that of a Spaniard, and some- 
tiines of a dark umber. It is,- however, 
always of a clear tint and never approaches 
to the deep black of the Australian. The 
nose is straight and well formed, in many 
cases being boldly aquiline; and the mouth 
is rather large, and the lips moderately full, 
though not resembling those of the negro. 
The cheekbones are rather high, hut not 
much more prominent than those of a 

f enuine Scotchman; and the eyes are large, 
ark, and vivacious. 

The teeth are remarkably white and even, 
and the feet and hands small and well pro- 
portioned, The foot is very well developed, 
the native never having spoiled its heautifiil 
mechanism with shoes or hoots, and being 
accustomed to use the toes in many tasks 
wherein s civilized European requires his 
ft^ers* The toes are, for example, contin- 


ually employed in holding one end of a rope, 
while the fingers are engaged in twisting or 
plaiting it; and the consequence is that tlie 
natives are able to ridicule with justice the 
misshapen feet and toes of the European. 

The men have naturally a full beard ; hut 
they always remove every vestige of hair on 
the fiicc, in order to show the patterns which 
are tattooed upon it. Now and then a very- 
old and powTn’ul chief will dare to allow his 
heard to grow; hut, as a rule, the face is di- 
vested of all covering: so that the absence 
of the beard, together with the profuse tattoo, 
destroys all evidences of age, and makes the 
countenance of a voung man of twenty look 
nearly as old as that of his grandfather aged 
sixty. 

Tine hair is plentiful, and mostly straight, 
being twisted and curled by art into the 
various fasliionahle forms. In some eases it 
is liglit, or even reddish, in color; and in 
such instances accompanies a eumplexion of 
peculiar fairness. Albinisiii exists among 
the New Zttalanders, hut is not agreeable 
in appearance, the eyes being always weak, 
and tne skin lookiim as if It had been artifi- 
cially whitened. In fact such m albino 
looks among his dark felloW’S like a plant 
that has been bleached by growing in the 
dark. 

Tliere seems to he two castes of men 
among tlie New Zealanders. The upper 
caste Is distinguished, by the aimve ciiaiv 
acteristks; but the lower is shorter in stat- 
ure, and has coarse and curly, though not 
^woolly hair, more prominent cheeknonet,' 
and a much blacker skin. This second race, 
according to Dr. Dieffenbach, **is mixed in 
i insensible gradations with the former, and ia 
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far l68S nutnerous; itdoea not predominate 
in any one part of the island, nor does it 
occupy any particular station in a tribe; and 
there is no uifference made between the two 
races among themselves. 

“But I md8t observe that I never met 
any man of consequence belonging to this 
tribe, and that, although freemen, they occu- 
pies! the lower grades: from this we may. 
perhaps, infer the relation in which they 
stood to the earliest immigrants into the 
country, although their traditions and leg- 
ends are silent on the suhicet 

“ From the existence of two races in New 
Zealand the conclusion might be drawn that j 
the darker were the original proprietors ot'j 
the soil, anterior to the arrival of a stock j 
of true Folvnesian origin; that they wau’c ' 
conqucretl Uy tlie latter, and nearly exter- ' 
minated. This opinion has l>een entertained 
regarding all Polynesian islands; hut I must; 
ohst rve that it is very douhttul wliether i 
those ditferenci's which we observe among 
the natives of New Zealand ar(‘ really <lnc 
to such a source. We tind similar varieties 
in all l*olynesian islands, and it is probable 
that they are a consetjuence of the ditr(‘r- 
ence of castes so exten>ively s}>rea(l among 
the inhabitauts of the tribes of the grtsil 
ocean. 

“ If one part of the population of New 
Zealand are a distinct raet — a fact whieli 
cunn«»t be denied as rvganls (»tht*r islands — 
it is very curious that tliere should he no 
traces of* simh a blending in tUo language, 
where they wtHilti have been most tbirahle, 
or in the (radititujs, which eerUntily would 
have mentioned the conqin^st of one race 
.by the other, if it had happened ('aptain 
Crozet.ii Frenchman, w ho early visited New 
Zetilaud, says that he foinnl a tribe at the 
North Caiw darker than the rest. I could 
observe nothing of the kind there, though 
I visiUMl all the natives. Nor are those 
dariier-colored individuals more common 
in the interior; I .should say, even less so. 

“There is undoubte^lly a greater variety 
of color and countenance among the iiativ<^s 
of New Zealand than one would expect — a 
circumstance which might prove either an 
early blending of diftereufc races, or a differ- 
ence of eocial conditions, which latter sup- 
position would go far to explain the fact. 
All the New Zejilanders speak of the Man- 
go-Mango, or Blacks of New South Wales, 
as umxmnccied with and inferior to them- 
selves; but they niwer make such a disiinc- 
tioii regarding their own tribes.’’ 

As is often the case with uncivilized peo- 
ple,. the women are decidedly inferior to 
the men, being much shorter, and not nearly 
so well made. They are not treate<i with 
the harshness which is the usual character- 
istic of married life among savjigcs, and are 
even taken into their husbanas* counsels, 
and have great induenee in political atihirs. 
Still, the heavy work of tlie household falls 


upon their shoulders, and the lot of an ordi- 
nary New Zealand wife is rather a severe 
one. She has to cultivate the ground, to 
carry the produce of the distant fields to the 
house, and, W'hen the family is travelling, 
the w omen have to carry all the heavy loads. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that a life of such 
drudgery 'should tell upon the women, both 
in preventing the proper development of 
their frame and in causing their beauty to 
decay. Those who preserve their beauty 
longest are the daughters of wealthy chiets, 
wdio can afford slaves by whom all the hard 
work is done, and who therefore free their 
mistresses from one of the causes of deteri- 
oration. 

There i.s, however, another cause, which 
is perhaps equally effective, but not so pal- 
pable. This is the very lax code of morality 
w'hieh prevails among them, a young girl 
being permitted the utmost freedom until 
she is married, although afterward she is a 
model of consiancy. This license is exer- 
cised at a very (‘aVly age, and the natural 
consequence is that the due development of 
the frame is chec ked. This vicious system 
is 80 much a matter of course, that it car- 
ries no reproach with it, and the young girls 
I are remarkable for their modest and child- 
I like demennor. 

I Of course they become aged much earlier 
: than those whose development takes place 
i at a later period of life ; but they coinpen- 
sate for their deteriorated appeamnee hv^ 
their peculiar kindliness of demeanor. The 
i engraving No. 1, illustrates the eoimfenanee 
, and dress of a New Zealand woman and 
i her boy. 

1 rulike the men. the w^omen do not dis- 
i figure their faces by the tattoo, W’hich givf^s 
I to them the stern and fixed expression so 
! characteristic of a New^ Zealand Avarrior; 
and they thus allow the ready fiexihle and 
I intellige nt features to have ftdl play. The 
: only ptu’tions of the face that are marked 
I with the tattoo are the lips, wdiieh are ren- 
I dered him* bv the process, as it is considered 
i, disgraceful tor a Avoman to have red lips. 

{ The tattooing is always performed AAdien the 
child is alloAved to take her jdace among 
Avomen; and, as may be imagined, it gives a 
livid and altogether implea^nt appearance 
to the mouth. 

The children are very pleasing and inter- 
esting little creatures. They are full of 
intelligence, and unusually free and open in 
their manner. Unlike the children of most 
saA'ago nations, they Uve as much Avith the 
men as with the AA'i^men, and partake even 
in the councils of their parents, thus having 
their faculties sharpenea at a very early age. 
The illustration opposite gh^es typical ex- 
amples of the New Zealander ftom child- 
hood to age, and the reader will notice the 
contrast between the soft and rounded out- 
lines of the youth, and the harsh, rigid coun- 
tenances of the old man and his consort 
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Ik proportion to the dimensions of New 
Zealand, the population is very small; and, 
even dn the earliest days of our acquain- 
tance with it, the land seems to have been 
but thinly inhabited. That such should be 
tlie case is very remarkable, as a very thin 
population is generally found in those coun- 
tries where, as in Austmlia, the inhabitants 
live principally by the chase, and therefore 
require a very large tract of land to support 
them. The New Zealanders, however, do 
not live by the chase, for the simple reason 
that there are no animals which are worth 
the trouble of hunting; so that a family of 
twenty or so, even if they had the entire 
country as a hunting-ground, would find 
themselves in very great straits were they 
obliged to procure their food by the chase. 
The reasons for this thin population will be 
presently seen. 

According to Dieffenbach’s calculation, the 
native population of the entire country may 
be reckoned rather below one hundred and 
fifteen thousand. These are divided into 
twelve great tribes, which are again subdi- 
vided into sub-tribes, or clans, each of which 
has its sepamte name, and is supposed to 
belong to a certain district The fighting 
men, or warriors, form about one-fourth of 
the whole population ; the remaining three- 
fourths being made up of old men, women, and 
children. Since this calculation the numbers 
of the alx>rigines have considerably lessened. 
The most important of the tribes seems to 
be the Waikato, which is divided into eigh- 
teen clans, anu which occupies a very large 
proportion of the country. This tribe alone 
can bring into the field six thousand fight- 
ing men; so that the entire number of the 
trine may be calculated at twenty -four thou- 
sand or so. 

The Waikato clans have managed to pre- 
serve their individuality better than the 
others, and, though brought much in con- 
tact with civilization, and having adopted 
some of the habits of their white visitors, 
they have still retained many of their 
ancient customs, and, as Dieifenbach re- 
marks, have preserved much of their ancient 
vigor and original virtues. 

The tribe that is strongest in mere num- 
bers is the Nga-te-kahununa, which inhab- 
its the east coast, and may be reckoned at 
thirty-six thousand strong. In fact, these 
two tribes alone outnumber the whole of 
the others taken collectively. One tribe, 
the Eangitani, is interesting from the fact 
that it w^ described by Obtain Cook. In 
his days it was evidently a large and fiour- 
ishing tribe, but some few years ago it could 
scarcely muster three hundred warriors, 
representing a total number of twelve hun- 
dred. The decadence of this tribe Is prob- 
ably owing to the destructive wars in wbidi 
^e Kew Z^anders engage, and which are 
often so fierce as to erase a tribe entirely. 

The government of the Hew 2^alanders 


is a curious mixture of simplicity and com- 
licatiou. Monarchy is unknown, each tribe 
aving its own great chief, while an inferior 
chief presides over each clan, or sub- tribe. 
The wnole of the population may be roughly 
divided into three ranks. First come the 
nobility, then the free men, and lastly the 
slaves. The nobility go by the general name 
of Rangatira — a title which is always given 
to officers, missionaries, and other white men 
who are placed in command over others. 

In each tribe one of the Rangatira is the 
Ariki, or principal chief j but, as he is neces- 
sarily a Ilangatira, he is always addressed 
by that title, and, in consequence, a stran- 
ger finds some difficulty, even afb^r a pro- 
longed visit, in ascertaining who is the Ariki 
Among the New Zealanders there is no Salic 
law, so that the Ariki need not be a warrior, 
and may be a woman. The office is hered- 
itary, and the existing Ariki is always held 
in the hipest veneration in virtue of his 
descent Even the hostile tribes respect an 
Ariki, and in most cases, if he should be 
captured in battle, the victors will spare 
his life. One or two of the most powerful 
chiefs living have been captured and afler- 
ward released, whereas, had they been com- 
mon men, or even ordinary Tiangatiras, 
they would have been killed, their bodies 
eaten, and their heads dried and fixed as 
trophies on the houses of their conquerors. 

A sort of tax, or tribute, is paiu by the 
different tamilies, though the tax is entirely 
a voluntary one, and may be great or small, 
or withheld altogether, at pleasure. Mostly 
the Anki is a man of considerable mental 
powers, and, in such a case, he exercises 
great authority over the tribe, either as a 
priest or a warrior. There is nothing to 
prevent the Ariki from assuming the office 
of priest, and in many instances he has 
lieen able to exenise a far greater influence 
by spiritual than by physical means. 

The Rangatira “are "the great men, or 
nobles, of the land, and with them, as with 
the Ariki, the rank is hereditary. The law 
of succession is very renuirkable, the eldest 
son being the heir to his Mheris rank; but 
if the child dies, the youngest, and not the 
next eldest, becomes the lawinil successor. 
These two heirs, the eldest and the young- 
est sons, are called by a name which signiflea 
the fat of the earth. 

Each Rangatira is independent of his 
fellows, though they collectively form a sort 
of body which we may compare with the 
House of Peers in England. Any Hanmi- 
tira who has sufficient influence may gainer 
together the members of his clan, build a 
fortified village, or pah, and become a petty 
sovereign in his own dominions. It m in 
this way that the various clans, or suh- 
trihes, are formed, each gathering round a 
noble of .more than usual ability, and adopt- 
ing a name by which the momhers iriE e?ar 
afterward be anownu 
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The fVee men form the great body of the 
warriors; some of them being the sons of 
Bangatira, and others merely having the 
privilege of free birth; which carries with 
it the right of tattooing the face. ‘Some- 
times a free man who is remarkable for his 
generalship and courage will take the com- 
mand of an expedition, even though men of 
higher rank than himself should be engaged 
in it 

Last come the slaves. These are always 
procured from two sources: they are either 
captives taken in battle, or are the children 
of such captives. The value of such slaves 
is very great All savages are idle, but the 
New Zealander is one of the laziest of mor- 
tals in time of peace. In war he is all fire 
and spirit; but m peace he lounges listlessly 
about, ana will not do a stroke of work that 
can possibly be avoided. 

lie may, perhaps, condescend to carve the 
posts of his Wuse into some fantastical sem- 
olance of the human form, or he may, per- 
chance, employ himself in slowly rubbing a 
stone club into shape, or in polishing or 
adorning his weapons. Whatever real work 
is to be done is left to the women or the 
slaves, and a man who values his wife or 
daughter will endeavor to procure slaves who 
will relieve h«r of the drudgery. 

There are slaves of lK>th sexes, to whom 
the appropriate work is allotted. TJiey are 
considerea the absolute property of their 
owner, who may treat them as he pleases, 
and, if he prefers to kill them, may do so 
without attracting any attention. Of course 
he would not do so* except for very good 
reasons, as he would deprive himself of a 
valuable article of property. Tliere have 
been cases, as we shall presently see, when 
the owner of slaves has deliberately mur- 
dered them for the sake of selling their 
heads. 

Once a slave, always a slave. Should one 
of these unfortunates manage to escape and 
get back to his own tribe, liis owner would 
apply for him, and he would be given up, 

le tight of the master to his slave being 
universally recognized. Still, as a rule, the 
slaves are treated well, and some of tiiem, 
who have attained excellence in certain 
arts, otlen become richer men than their 
owners. So great is the value of slaves, that 
many a war has been undertaken for the 
mere purpose of slave hunting, And some of 
the most disastrous and obstinate feuds have 
originated in the slave hunt 

Connected with the government of the 
Hew Zealanders la the land question. This 
Is a stmngely complicated business, as every 
inch of ground has an actual owner, while 
there are usually several claimants who al- 
low their rights, real or imagined, to lie in 
abeyimce as long as the land is owned by 
one who can boM his own, while they will 
sll prefer their claims at his death| or even 
Cueing a lengthened abseneet 


So it has often happened that the white 
men, while desiring to act according to law 
and honor, have involved themselves in a 
very net of difficulties. A chief, for ex- 
ample, may agree to sell a portion of terri- 
tory, will receive the price, and will sign a 
deed, which will be witnessed by natives as 
well as by Europeans. No sooner has he 
done so, than a claimant comes forward, 
declaring that the chief in question had no 
real right to the land, and therefore had no 
rmht to sell it. 

His claim will be inquired into, and, if it 
seems to be tolerably consistent with likeli- 
^hood, the man will be paid an additional 
sum for his consent to the sale. The mat- 
ter, however, is not at an end, for such is 
the jealousy wdth which the natives regard 
land, that, as long as a foreigner holds an 
inch of ground, so long will there be a na- 
tive who prefers a claim to it. Strange as it 
may seem, the white man would incur less 
odium by taking the land by force, and seizing 
it by rignt of conquest, than by trying to act 
according to justice and equitj'. 

War is a fertile source of misunderstand- 
ing about land. A tribe may be driven out 
of a district, and their land given to others, 
who hold it as long as they can keep it, the 
original iwssessors being sure to reconquer 
it n jK>ssible. It has sometimes happened 
that a chief to w’hom such lands have been 
presented has transferred them to another 
chief, and he, in his turn, has sold them to 
European settlers, the bargain being ratified 
by his own followers, who arje considered as 
having a share in such property. 

The colonists take the' land, clear it, culti- 
vate it, and w^hen the crops are fairly in the 
ground, the dispossessed tribe will come for- 
ward and prefer their claim to it Those to 
whom it was sold have already received 
their piice, and do not trouble themselves 
to oppose the claim; and the consequence 
is, that the colonists are obliged either to 
make a second payment or to run the risk of 
war. 

As to the claims themselves, they are of 
the most curious and unexpected character, 

I such as no European woukl be likely to an- 
ticipate. According to Dieflfenbach, There 
exists a very distinct notion of the rights of 
lauded property among the natives, ana every 
inch of land in New Zealand has its proprie- 
tor. Sometimes land is given to a strange 
tribe, either as pay, or from other ‘consider- 
ations, but the proprietor reserves certain 
rights, some of which are what we should 
tenn manorial. 

“It was formerly very common that the 
fat of the native rats (l^Iiore) killed on such 
lands should be given to the principal pro- 
prietor, and in many eases a title to land 
seems to have been derived Ibom the fact of 
having killed rats on it Thus a chief will 
say, ^Thls or that piece of land is mine; I 
have killed rate on it’ Cleuerally, how- 
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ever, laaJ descends, as with us, by inheri- 

tance/’ 

Such being the complicated tenure on 
which laud is held — a tenure which is often 
puzzling to the natives themselves — it is 
no matter of wonder that English settlers 
should have found themselves in difficulties. 
It is said that the colonists tried to make 
themselves masters of the land by unfair 
means, i. e. either by forcibly taking posses- 
sion of it, or by inveigling the ignorant na- 
tives into Signing documents which they did 
not understand, and thus selling their pater- 
nal estates for rum, tobacco, and a few blan- 
kets. 

This may to some extent have been the 
case when the colonists first came to settle 
in the country. But the natives are far too 
intelligent to remain long ignorant of the 
power of pen, ink, and paper, and there is 
no doubt that in many cases they intention- 
ally outwitted the purchaser, either by put- 
ting forward a sham owner of the ground, 
who had no right to sell it, and who van- 
ished with his share of the prize as soon as 
the bargain %vas concluded, or by asserting 
ignorance of the meaning of the~ document 
which had been signed, and refusing to 
carr>^ out its conditions. That the white 
men succeeded too often in cheating the 
natives is unfortunately true, but it is no less 
true that the natives as often cheated the col- 
onists. 

Law' among the New Zealanders seems to 
be of the simplest kind, and, as far as we 
know, is not so well developed as among 
some of the tribes of Southern Africa. The 
three offences of which the law takes cog- 
nizance are murder, theft, and adultery, 
Eor the first of these offences a sort of (tx 
talioms holds good, the relatives of the slain 
man being sure, sooner or later, to kill the 
murderer, unless he manages to compromise 
with them. Even theft is punished in a 
similiar ffishion, the thief bemg robbed in 
his turn. 

As to the third offence, it is punishable in 
various w'ays; but both the offending parties 
are supposed to have forfeited their lives tc 
the husband. If, therefore, the fact be dis- 
covered, and the culprit be a person of low 
rank, he seeks safety in fiight, while, if he 
be a man of rank, he expects that the of* 
fended husband will make W'ar upon him. 
Sometimes, if a wife discovers that her hus- 
band has been unfaithful to her, she will kill 
his paramour, or, at alt events, disip'ace her 
after tbe native custom, by stripping off all 
her clothes, and exposing her in public. 
£ven Ihe husband Is liometlmes subjected 
to this punishment hj the wlfe^s relations; 
and m much dreaded is this disgrace that 
men have been known to commit suicide 
when their offence has been discovered* 
Suicide, by the w^, is not Si all uncominoii 
among the New Z^anders, who always 
think that death is better than disgrace, am 


sometimes destroy themselves under the 
most trivial provocation. One such case is 
mentioned by Mr. Angas. “ On aniving 
at the village or kainga of Ko Nghahokowitu, 
we found all the natives in a state of ex- 
traordinary excitc'ment We had observed 
numbers of people, running in that direc- 
tion, along the margin of the river, from the 
different plantations, and, *on inquiry, we 
learned that an hour previously to our ar- 
rival the son of an influential chief ha<i com- 
mitted suicide by shooting himself with a 
musket 

Our fellow-travellers, w ith Wisihona 
their chief, w'ere all assembled, and we fol- 
lowed them to the shed w here the act had 
been peri>etrated. and where the body still 
lay as it fell, but covered with a blanket 
The mourners were gathered round, and the 
w'omen commenced crying most dolefully, 
wringing their hands,* and bending their 
bodies to the earth. We approached the 
body, and were permitted to remove the 
blanket from the fate and breast The 
countenance was perfectly placid, and the 
yellow tint of the skin, combined with the 
tattooing, gave the corpse almost the appear- 
ance of a w'ax model. The deceased w as a 
fine and well-made young man. He had 
placed the musket to* his breast and delib- 
erately pushed the trigger with his toes, the 
bullet passing right through his lunga 
Blood w’as still oozing from the orifice made 
by the bullet, and also from the mouth, and 
the body was still w arm.” 

The cause of this suicide was that which 
has already been mentioned. The young 
man had lieen detected in an illicit corre- 
spofidtnce with the w ife of another man in 
the same village. The woman had been 
sent away to a distant fsettlement. a pro- 
ceeding which had already made her lover 
sullen and gloomy; and. on the day when 
Mr. Angas visited the place, he had beet me 
so angry at the reproaches which were lev- 
elled at him by some of his relations, that 
he stepped asiae and shot himself. 

The determined manner in w hich (he New 
Zealanders will sometimes ecmtnil suiride 
w'as exemplified by the conduct of another 
roan, who deliberately wrapped himself up In 
his blanket, and sirangka himself with his 
own hands. The crime was perpetrafod in tbe 
common sleeping-house, and was acbleved 
with so muck boldness that it was not dis- 
covered until the man had been dead for 
some time. 

A remarkable instance of this phase of 
New Zealand law took place when Mr* 
Dieffbnbaeh visited the Waipa district He 
was accompanied by a ehiet who called a 
girl to him, and handed her over to the 
police ma^strale as a murderess. The fact 
was, that her brolhena married man, had 
formed an intimacy with a slave girh andf 
fearing the vengeance of bis wllb% 
had mhed MmselC His aiatori in cs^ea lir 
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avenffe the death of her brother, found out not amenable to the laws of the white man, 
the wave girl in the bush, and killed her. which had not yet been introduced into her 
The strangest part of the business was, that country. As might be imagined, her plea 
the accused girl was the daughter or the was received, and the girl was set at liberty; 
chief who denounced her. ^ but her father was so earnest in his wish to 

The girl pleaded her own cause well, say- check the system of retaliatory murder, that 
ing, what was perfectly true, that she had he actually offered himself in the place of 
acted according to the law of the land in his daughter, as being her nearest rela- 
avenging the death of her brother, and was tion. 
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DBESS AND OBNAMENTS OP THE NEW ZEALANDER — THE TATTOO OR THE MOKO — ITS FORMIDABLE 
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TIME OCCCPIED IN COMPLETING IT— PAYMENT OF THE OPEILATOR, AND THE TATTOO SONG 
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THE NEW ZEALAND BELT — SYMBOLISM OF THE TATTOO — PRESERVING THE HEADS OF WAR- 
RIORS— THE TR^ATFIC IN HEADS — A COOL BARGAINER. 


We will now proceed to the appearance and 
dress of the natives of New Zealand, or 
Waorics, as they term themselves. As the 
most conspicuous part of the New Zea- 
Lander's adornment is the tattooing with 
which the face and some other portions of 
the body are decorated, we will begin our 
account with a description of the moko, as 
it is called by the natives. 

There are many parts of the world where 
the tattoo is employeil, but in none is it of 
SO formidable a description as among the 
New Zealanders. As the reader is prooably 
aware, the tattoo consists of patterns made ' 
by introducing certain coloring matters 
under the skin; charcoal, variously pre- 
pared, being the usual material for the 
purpose. We have already seen amon^ the 
Kaffirs examples of ornamenting the skm by 
cutting it deeply so as to form scars, and in 
Australia a similar but more cruel custom 
prevails. In neither of these countries, how- 
ever, is there any attempt at producing an 
artistic effect, while in New Zealand beauty 
of design is the very object of the tattoo. 

There is a distinkion between the tattoo 
of the New Zealanders and the Polynesians; 
that of the latter people being formed by 
rows of little dots, and that of the former by 
lines cut completely through the skin. On 
account of this distinction, though a New 
Zealander and a Polynesian be covered from 
bead to foot with tattoo marks, there is no 
possibility of mistaking the one for the other. 

The moko of the New Zealander is a mark 
of rank, none but slaves being without a 
more or less complete tattooing of the face. 
In the present flay, even the chiefs have 
begun to discontinue the ancient custom, 
chiefly owing to the exertions of the mis- 


sionaries, who objected to the practice as a 
mark of heathendom. Consequently, several 
of the most })owerfiil convert chiefs present 
a very curious, not to say ludicrous, aspt ct, 
wiiicli can iiardiv have a good effect in 
recommending Christianity to the people. 
Having been converted before the, moko 
was completed, and being unwilling to con- 
tinue the process and unable to obliterate 
those portions wlueh ivere already drawn, 
they appear with one half of their fac(‘S tat- 
tooed and the other half plain, or perhaps 
with a solitary ring rouna one eye, and a 
couple of curves round one side of the 
mouth. 

As, how’ever, the present work treab only 
of the native customs, and not of modern 
civilization, the New Zealanders will be 
described as they were before they had 
learned to abandon the once-prized tattoo, 
to exchange the native mat for the English 
blanket, the picturesque w^ar canoe for the 
commonplace whaling boat, and the spear 
and club for the rifle and bayonet 

The principal tattoo is that of the face and 
upper part of the head, which, when com- 
pleted, leaves scarcely an untouched spot 
on which the finger can be placed. JVhen 
finished, the whole face is covered with 
spiral scrolls, circles, and curved lines; and 
it is remarkable, that though a certain order 
is observed, and the position of the principal 
marks is the same in every case, no two per- 
sons are tattooed in precisely the same man- 
ner, the artists being able to produce an 
infinite variety with the few materials at 
his command. 

For example, the first portion of the tat- 
^ oo is always a series of curved lines, reach- 
ing from the corners of the nose to the chin, 
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and passing round the mouth. This portion 
of the tattoo goes by the name of rerepi, 
Kext comes a spiral scroll on the cheek- 
bone ; and below it is another spiral, reach- 
ing as low as the jaw-bone. These are 
called respectively Icakoti and Jlorohaha, 
Kext come four lines on the middle of the 
forehead, called titi; and besides these there 
are several lines which run up the centre of 
the nose and cover its sides, some which 
spread over the forehead, others which oc- 
cupy the chin; and even the lips, eyelids, 
and ears are adorned with this singular 
ornament. 

Biisides possessing these marks, a great 
chief is seldom content unless he can covel^ 
his hips with similar lines, each of w'hich 
hiis, like those of the face, its proper name. 

Although the moko was considered as a 
mark of rank, there were no sumptuary 
laws which forbade its use. Any one, pro- 
vided he were not a slave, might be tattooed 
as much as he pleased; but the expense of 
the operation was so great, that none but 
men of position could afford a complete suit 
of moko. No man could tattoo himself, and 
the delicacy of touch and certainty of line 
was so difficult of attainment, that tattooing 
became an art or science, which was left in 
the hands of a few practitioners, who derived 
a good income from their business. Some 
of those who had attained much reputation 
for their skill used to command very high 
fees w'hen called in to decorate a client, and 
their services could therefore only be se- 
cured by the men of high position. It is 
rather remarkable that some of the most 
celebrated operators were slaves, men w'ho 
were forbidden to wear the tattoo on their 
own persons. 

The mode of operation is as follows. The 
atient lies on his back, and places his head 
etween the knees of the operator, who 
squats on the ground after the usual native 
fashion. The latter then takes a little of the 
black pigment, and draws on the face the 
line of the pattern which he intends to fol- 
low; and in some cases he slightly scratches 
them with a sharp instrument, so as to make 
a sketch or outline drawing. The object of 
this scratching is to prevent the pattern 
from being obliterated by the flowing blood 
and the black pigment which is rubfod into 
the wounds. 

Next, he takes his instrument or chisel, 
which is usually made of teeth, or the bone 
of a bird, and with it follows the pattern, 
cutting completely through the skin. Some- 
times, when engaged in tottooing the face, a 
careless operator has been known to cut 
completely through the cheek, so as to put a 
temporary check to smoking, the sufferer 
experiencing some difficulty in getting the 
smoke into his mouth at all, and then find- 
ing it escape through the holes in his cheek. 
On page 752 the reader may find an illustra- 
tion which gives a good idea of the different 


forms of the tattooing chisel. As the opera- 
tor proceeds, he continually dips the edge of 
his chisel in the black pigment, and, wffien he 
has cut a line of a few inches in length, he 
rubs more of the pigment into the wound, 
using a little bunch of fibre by w^ay of a brush 
or sponge. 

The cutting is not done as with a knife, 
but by placing the edge of the chisel on the 
skin, and driving it along the lines of the 
pattern by repeated blows wdth a small 
mallet As may be imagined, the pain 
caused by this operation is excruciating. 
It is painful enough to have the skin cut at 
all, even with the keenest blade, as any one 
can testify wffio has been unfortunate enough 
to come under the surgeon’s knife. But 
when the instrument employed is a shark's 
tooth, or a piece of bone, when it is driven 
slowly through the skin by repeated blows, 
and when the wound is at once filled with 
an irritating pigment, it may be imagined 
that the torture must be dreadful. It is, 
however, reckoned a point of honor to 
endure it without giving any signs of suffer- 
ing. 

Owing to the character of the tattoo, the 
destruction of the skin, and the consequent 
derangement of its functions, only a small 
portion can be executed at a time, a com- 
plete moko taking from two to three years, 
according to the constitution of the individ- 
ual. Dreadful swellings are ahvays caused 
by it, especially of the glands in tlie neigh- 
borhood of the wounds, and the effects are 
so severe that men have died when too large 
a portion has been executed at one time. 

Every stroke of the chisel or ttici leaving 
an indelible mark, it is of the greatest con- 
sequence that the operator should be a man 
of skill, and devote all his energies to timv 
ing a clear, though elaborate pattern, in 
w'hich the lines are set closely together, 
sweep in regular curves, and never interfere 
with each other. 

While a man is being tattooed, his friends 
and those of the operator sing songs to liim, 
in which he is encouraged to endure the 
pain bravely, and to bear in mind the lasting 
beauty whihli will be conferred upon him 
when the pattern is completed. The songs 
of the operator’s friends contain some very 
broad hints as to the scale of payment which 
is expected. Although, as has "been stated, 
the best of tattooers are paid very highly, 
there is no definite fee, neither is any bar- 
gain made, the operator trusting to the 
liberality of hie client But, as a man w’ould. 
be contemned as a skulking fellow if he were 
to ask the services of a good operator and 
then pay him badly, the practical result is 
that a good tattooer always secures good 
pay. 

Moreover, he has always the opportunity 
of avenging himself. As only a small por- 
tion of the moko can be executed at a time 
-^say, for example, the spiral curve on one 
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cheek — if the operator be badly paid for the 
first |)ortion of his work, he will take care to 
let the chisel slip out of its course when he 
proceeds to the second part, or wdll cut his 
lines coarsely and irregularly, thus disfigur- 
ing the sting\' man for life. 

Mr. Taylor gives a translation of one of 
these tiittooing songs ; 

He who pays well, let him be beautifully oma- 
meiited ; 

But he who forgets the operator, let him be done 
carelessly. 

Be the linevS wide apart. 

O hiki Taiigaroa! 

O hiki Taiigaroa! 

Strike that the chisel as it cuts along may sound. 

O hiki Taiigaroa! 

Men do not know the skill of the operator in 
his sounding chisel along. 

O hiki Tangaroa! 

The reader will see that the song i.s a very 
ingenious one, magnifying the skill of the 
operator, promising a handsome moko to the 
liberal man, and threatening to disfigure 
him if he be niggardly in his payments. 

While the operation of tattooing is going 
on, all persons in the pah, or enclosure, are 
under the tabu, or tapu, le.st any liarm should 
happen to thepi; the work of tattooing l>eing 
looked upon with a kind of superstitious 
reverence. The meaning of the word " tapu ’ 
will be explained when we come to treat of 
the Religious system of the New Zealander. 

The effect of the moko on the face is well 
shown in illustration No, 2, on the next 
p^e, which represents a chief and his wife. 
The reader will probably observe that on 
the face of the woman there are marks 
wdiich resemble the tattoo. They are, how- 
ever, the scars left by mourning over the 
body of some*relative,*a ceremony in which 
the women cut themselves unmercifully. 
The dress worn by both persons will be 
presently described. 

The pigment used in tattooing is made 
from the resin of the kauri pine, and the 
greater part of it is made at one spot, where 
the tree grows plentifully. There is a rocky 
precipice, and a little distance from its edge 
a deep and narrow pit is sunk. A channel 
is cut through the face of the cliff into the 
pit, and the apparatus is complete. When a 
native wishes to make a supply of tattooing 
pigment, he cuts a quantity of kauri wood, 
places it in the pit, and sets fire to it, thus 
causing the burnt resin to fall to the l)otiom 
of the pit, whence it is scraped out through 
the channel. 

Scarlet paint is much employed by the na- 
tives, especially when they decorate them- 
selves for battle. It is obtained from an 
oehreous substance which is deposited in 
many places where water has been allowed 
to become stagnant Borne spots are cele- 
brated for the excellence of the ochre, and 
tjbe natives come from great distances to pro- 
it When they wish to, make tneir 


scarlet paint, they first careftilly dry and 
then burn the ochre; the result of which 
operation is, that a really fine vermilion is 
obtained. 

This paint is used for many purposes, and 
before being used it is mixed wdth oil ob- 
tained from the shark. The natives are fond 
of decorating their houses with it, and by 
means of (he scarlet lines increase, according 
to their own ideas, the beauty of the carved 
work with which every available point is 
adorned. Even their household goods are 
painted after a similar manner, the fash- 
ionable moile being to paint all the hollows 
scarlet, and the projecting portions black. 
Their canoes and wooden ornaments are pro- 
fusely adorned with red paint But the most 
valued use of this pigment is the part which 
it plays in the decoration of a warrior when 
he goes to battle. 

In such cases paint constitutes the whole 
of his costume, tne mats in which he takes 
so great a pride in time of peace being laid 
aside, many warriors being perfectly naked, 
and with the others the only covering of any 
kind being a belt made of plaited leaves. 

One of these belts in my collection is seven 
feet in lengtb, and only three and a half in- 
ches wide in the broadest part; while at 
either end it diminishes to a mere plaited 
thong. It is folded fourfold, and on opening 
it the m(xle of construction is plainly seen; 
all the loose ends being tucked inside. 

The material is plKirinium leaf cut into 
strips an inch in width, each alh^rnate strip 
being dved black. Each strip is then divided 
into eight little strips or thongs, and they 
are so plaited a.s to produce an artistic check- 
ered pattern of black and white. The in- 
genuity in forming so elaborate a pattern 
with so simple a material is extreme; and, 
as if to add to the difficulty of his task, the 
dusky artist has entirely changed the pattern 
at eiUier end of the belt, making it run at 
right angles ti) the rest of tne fiibric. The 
belt is al.«o used in lieu of clothing when the 
men are engaged in paddling a canoe. 

The paint, therefore, becomes the charac- 
teristic portion of the New Zealander’s war 
dress, and is applied for the purpose of mak- 
. ing himself look as terrible as possible, and 
of striking terror into his enemies. It is, 
however, iised in peace as well as in war, 
being regard eil as a good preservative a^insi 
the bites and stingS of insects, especially the 
sandflies and mosquitoes. It is also used in 
mourning, being rubbed on the body as a 
sign of i^ef, precisely as ashes are used 
among some oi the Oriental nations,, Some 
travellers have thought that the continual 
use of this pigment gives to the New Zea- 
landers the peculiar softness and sleekness 
of skin for which they are remarkable, and 
Vhich distinguishes them from the Fyians, 
whose skin feels as if it had been roughened 
with a file. This theory, however, Is scareely 
tenable, the soft texture of ftie sMn being 
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evidently due to physical and not to external 
causes. 

A warrior adorned in all the pride of the 
tattoo and scarlet paint is certainly a terrific 
object, and is well calculated to strike terror 
into those who have been accustomed to 
re??ard the Maori warriors with awe. When, 
however, the natives found that all the paint- 
ing ill the world had no efiect upon tluMlis- 
ciplined soldiers of the foreigner, they aban- 
doned it, and contentefl themselves with the 
weapons that none are more able to wield 
than themselves. 

Moreover, the paint and tattoo, however 
well it might look on a warrior armed af^ir 
the primitivi3 fashion, has rattier a ludicrous 
effect when contrasted with the weapons of 
civilization. Tluire is now before me a por- 
trait of a Maori chief in full battle array. 
Except a Inincb of feathers in his hair, and 
a cheeked handkerchief tied round his loins, 
evidently at the request of the photographer, 
Ji i h IS no dress whatever. He is tall, splen- 
didly made, stern, and soldierlike of aspect. 
Rut instead of the ehih, his iiroper weapon, 
he hears in hLs hand a Bcdgian rifie, with 
fixed bayonet, and has a cartouche-box fas- 
ten:‘d fiy a belt round his naked body. 

His face is tattooed, and so are fiis hips, 
which are *cov(‘re(i with a most elaborate 
pattern, that contrasts boldly with his really 
fair skin. Had he; his clul) and chiefs staff 
in his hands, he would look magnificent; 
having a ride and u cartouche-box, he looks 
absurd. Even a snord would become him 
better than a rifie, tor we arcuso ac'ciistomed 
toas.sDciatea rifie with a private soldier, that 
it is difiicult to uiuhwstand that a powerful 
chief would carry su ch a weapon. 

The curious mixtixre of native and Euro- 
pean dress vvliiidi the Maories are fond of 
wearing is well di‘seribed by Mr. Anga.s. 
‘‘ Ilaupahara's wife an exceedingly stout 
woman, and wears her hair, which is very 
stiff and wiry, combed np into an erect mass 
upon her head about a foot in height, some- 
what after the fashion of the Tonga islamlers, 
which, when comhinod with her size, gives 
her a remarkable appearance. 

“She was well dressed in a flax mat of 
native manufacUire, tl uckly ornamented with 
tufts of cotton wool; and One of her nieces 
wore silk stockings and slippers of patent 
leather. This gay damsel was, moreover, a 
very pretty girl, and knew Ikw to set off 
her charnis to advantage; for over an Eu- 
ropean dress she had retained her native 
ornaments, and had wrapped herself coquet- 
tishly in a beaut ifuI,Mcai taka,’ displaying her 
large hazed eyes above its silky folds.” 

It has oflen been thought that the warrior 
regarded his moko, or tattoo, as his name, 
permanently inscribed on his face; and this 
notion was strengthened by two facts: the 
one, that in the ear! ier times of the colo- 
nists the natives sig ned documents hv ap- 
pending a copy of their moko; anif the 


other, that each man knows every line of 
his tattoo, and sometimes carves a wooden 
bust on which he copies with adinirable 
fidelity every line which appears on his own 
head or face. Such a work of art is greatly 
valued by the Maories, and a man who has 
carved one of them can scarcely he induced 
by any bribe to part with it 

Moreover, the moko of a warrior is often 
accepted as the conventional representation 
of himseif. For example, on the pillars of 
a very celebrated house, which we shall 
presently describe, are numerous human 
figures which represent certain great chiefs, 
while men of lesser mark are indicated by 
their moko carved on the posts. Thus it 
will be seen that the moko of a chief is as 
well known to others as to himself, and 
that the practised eye of the native discerns 
among the various curves and spirals, which 
are common to all free men, the characteris- 
tic lines which denote a man's individuality, 
and in producing which the tattooers' skill 
is often Sorely tried. 

It has already been mentioned, that when 
a w^arrior falls in battle, and his body can be 
carried off by the enemy, the “liead is pre- 
served, and fixed on the dwelling of the con- 
queror. Xo dishonor attaches itself to such 
an end; and, indeed, a Maori warrior would 
feel himself direfully insulted if he w’ere 
told that in case of his death in the field his 
body would he allowed to remain untouched. 

In fact, he regards his moko precis(dv in 
the same light that an American Inilian 
looks upon his scalp-lock; and, indeed, there 
are many traits in the cliaracter of the 
Maori warrior in which he strangely resem- 
bles tlie best examples of Xortli Americanr 
savages. 

Ill order to preserve the head of a slain 
warrior, some process of embalming must 
evidently he pursued, and that which is 
commonly followed is sinqile enough. 

The head being cut off, the hair is re- 
moved, and so are the eyes; the places of 
which are filled up witii pledgets of tow, 
over wdiich the eyelids are sewed. Pieces 
of stick are then placed in the nostrils in 
order to keep them properly distended, and 
the head is hung in the smoke of the wood 
fire until it is thoroughly saturated with the 
pyroligneous acid. The result of this mode 
of preparation is, that the flesh shrinks up, 
and the features become much distortea; 
though, as the Maori warrior always distorts 
his countenance as much as possible before 
battle, this effect is rather realistic than 
otherwise. 

It is often said tliai heads prepared in this 
fashion are proof against the atUicks of in- 
sects. This is certainly not the case, as I 
have seen several specimens completely 
riddled by the ptilinus and similar crea- 
tures, ana have been obliged to destroy the 
little pests by injecting a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate. In spite of the shrivelling 
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to whirl) i !*e flesh and skin are subject, the 
tattooing retains its form; and it is most 
curious to observe bow the finest lines com- 
pletely retain their relative position to each 
Other, 

Not only are the heads of enemies 
treated in this fashion, but those of friends 
are also preserved. The difference is easily 
perceptible bv looking at the mouth, which, 
if the head be that of a friend, is closed, 
and if of an enemy, is widely opened. 

Some years a2o,"a considerable number of 
these preserved heads were brought into 
Europe, having been purchased from the 
natives. Of late years, however, the trade 
in them has been strictly forbidden, and on 
very good grounds. In the first place, no 
man who was well tattooed was safe for an 
hour, unless he were a great chief, for he 
might at any time be watched until he was 
off" his guard, and then knocked down, 
killed, and his head sold to the traders. 
Then, when the natives became too cautious 
to render head hunting a profitable trade, a 
new expedient was discovered. 

It was found that a newly tattooed head 


looked as well when preserved as one which 
had been tattooed for years. The chiefs 
were not slow in taking advantage of this 
discovery, and immediately set to work at 
killing the least valuable of their slaves, 
tattooing their heads as tliough they had 
belonged to men of high rank, drying, and 
then selling them. 

One of my friends lately gave me a cu- 
rious illustration of the trade in heads. His 
father wanted to purchase one of the drie<l 
heads, but did not approve of any that were 
brought for sale, on the ground that the tat- 
too was poor, and was not a good example 
of the skill of the native artists. The chief 
allowed the force of the argaraent, and, 
pointing to a number of his people who had 
come on board, he turned to the intending 
urcha.ser, saying, Choose which of these 
eads you like best, and when you come 
back I will take care to have it lined and 
ready for your acceptance.” As may be 
imagined, this speech put an abrupt end to 
all head purchasing, and gave an unexpected 
insight into the mysteries of trading as con- 
ducted by savage nations. 
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DRESS ANIi ORNAMENTS. 

THE ‘‘mats" of the NEW ZEALANDERS —THE MATERIAL OP WHICH THEY ARB MADE — THE NEW 
ZEALAND FLAX, OR I'HOUMIUM — MODE OF MAKINO THE MATS — VARIOUS KINDS OF MATS —THE 
RALN MAT AND ITS USES— THE OPEN-WORKED MAT— THE DIFFERENT ORNAMENTS OF THE MAT; 
STIilNC.S AND TAOS, SCARLET Tl-FTS AND BORDEltS — WAR CLOAKS OP THE CHIEFS — THE iXXis’- 
HAIB MAT — THE CHIEF PArAtENE IN HIS CLOAK — MODE OF MAKING THE WAR CLOAKS — BRIEF 
ACCOUNT OF TUB CHIEF — AMUSING INSTANCE OF VANITY IN A CHIEF — SUBSTITUTION OF 
THE BLANKET AND ITS ATTENDANT EVILS -ORNAMENTS OF THE NEW ZEALANDER’S HEAD — 
FEATHERS, AND FEATHER BOXES — VARIOUS DECORATIONS OF GREEN JADE — TIKIS AND EAR- 
RINGS — A REMARKABLE AMULET — THE SHARK’S TOOTH — MODES OF DRE8SLNG THE HAIR — 
HAIR-CUTTING AND SHAVING — A PRIMITIVE RAZOR. 

We HOW come to the costume of the New I look about them. At one time great quan- 
Zealanders. This is of a rathtjr remarkable titles of New Zealand tlax, as it was called, 
character, and may be characterized by the w’ere imported into Europe, and the plant 
g meric title of mat, with the exception of >vas cultivated in some of the southern parts 
the belt which hjis Just been described. The of the Continent Strong, however, as it 
costume of the New Zealander consists of a may be, it has the curious fault oi‘ snapping 
square or oblong mat, varying considerably easily when tied in a knot, and on this 
in size, though always nia<le on llie sarne account is not valued so much in Europe as 
princiiile. lii this mat the natives envelop in its own country. I have before me a 
themselves after a very curious fa.shion, large roll of string made by natives from 
generally muftiing themselves up to the the i>hormium. It is very strong in propor- 
neck, arid often throwing the folds round lion to its thickness, aiid much of it has 
them alter the fashion of a conventional been used in suspending various curiosities 
stage villain. in my (‘oUectiou; but it cannot endure being 

These mats are of various textures, and made into a knot It is useful enough in 
differ as much in excellence and value as do hitches, especiallv the clove-hitch ; ” but 
the fabrics of more civilized lauds. The as soon as it is tieS into a knot^ it wdil hardly 
material is, however, the same in all cases, bear the least strain, 
and even the mode of wearing the garment The principle on which the mats are 
the value beiug estimated by the Uneness of made is very simple. A weaving frame is 
the material, tiic amount of labor bestowed erected on sticks a foot or so from tlie 
upon it, and the oruamehts introduced into ground, and upon it is arranged the weft, 
it made of strings or yarns, placeil as closely 

The material of which the mats are made together as possible^ and drawn quite tight 
is the so-called New Zealand “flax,” scien- The weft is double, and is passed under and 
tificaily known b) the name of Phormium over each yarn, and the upper one is always 
tenax. It belongs to the natural family of paased between the ends "of the under weft 
the Liliace«e and the tribe Asparagaceae. before it is drnvrn tight The mat is there-* 
The plant has a number of showy yellow fore nothing more than a number of parallel 
dowsers arranged on a tall branch-panicle, strings laid side by side, and connectei!, at 
and a number ofstraightish leaves, all start- intervals of an inch or so, by others that 
ing from the toot, and being five or six feet pass across them. More care is taken of 
long, and not more than two inches wide at the edges, which are turned over, and the 
the broadest part yarns are so interwoven as to make a thick 

The fibres which run along these leaves and strong border, 
are veiy strong and fine, and, when properly ^Vhen the wefts are hauled tight, they are 
dressed and combied, have a beautiM silky beaten into their place by means of a none 
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instrument, very much like a paper knife in 
shape; and in every respect the weaving of 
a New Zealander most strongly reminds the 
spectator of the process of making the Gobe* 
liu tapestries. In both cjises there is a fixed 
warp on which the weft is laboriously woven 
by hand, and is kept straight and regular by 
being struck with an instrument that passes 
between the threads of the warp. Altnough 
at the present day the >varp ox the Gobelin 
tapestry is stretched perpendicularly, in 
former times it was stretched longitudinally 
in a low frame, exactly similar in principle 
to that which is emj>ldyed by the New Zea- 
lander. 

The reader will perceive that the process 
of weaving one of these mats must be a 
work of considerable time, and an industri- 
ous woman can scarcely complete even a 
common mat under eighteen months, while 
one of the more elaborate robes will occupy 
twice tliiit time. 

The illustration No. 1 on the next page, is 
drawn from a sketch of a house belonging 
to one of the great chiefs, and in it are seen 
some women busily employed in making 
mats. One of them is scraping the leaves 
with a shell or stone, while another is 
engaged at the primitive loom. The mat is 
represented as nearly completed, and the 
woman is seen with' the four ends of the 
double weft in her hand, passing them 
across each other before slie draws them 
tight. A heap of dressed leaves of the 
pliormium is seen in the background, and 

bundle of the long swonllike leaves is 
strewn on the floor. Yarious baskets and 
other implements, made of the same mate- 
rial, are hung from the rafters; and in front 
is one of the curiously carved poles which 
support the roof. 

It has been mentioned that there is but 
one principle on which all the mats are 
raaile, but that there is a very great variety 
in making them. There is, n>r example, 
the rain mat, which is used in wet weather. 
As the structure proceeds, the manufacturer 
inserts into each knot of the weft an un- 
dressed blade of the phormium upon which 
the epidermis has been allowed to remain. 
When wrapped round the body, the leaves 
all fall over each other, so as to make a sort 
of penthouse, and to allow the rain to run 
over their smooth and polished surfaces until 
it falls to the ground. 

When rain comes on, and a number of 
natives are seen squatting on the ground, 
each wearing his rain mat, they have a 
most absurd appearance, and look like a 
number of human beings who had hidden 
themselves in haycocks. On page 803 may 
be seen the figure of a chief wearing one of 
these dresses. The name of fihe mat is E 
manpika 

I have seen another kind of mat, which 
Js made in a kind of open-work pattern, pro- 
by crossing eveiy fifth strand of the 


warp. This mat is of the very best quality, 
and, considering the nature of the material 
of which it is made, is wonderlully light, soft, 
and pliant. 

Another kind is the woman’s mat, of 
which there are several varieties. It is of 
larger size than that employed by the men, 
and is capable of enveloping the entire 
figure from head to foot It is of rather 
lighter material than the rain mat, and is 
decorated on the exterior with a nurnbi r 
of strings, varying in length from a few 
inches to three feet or so. A variety of this 
mat is distinguished by having the strings 
white instead of black." Specimens of both 
these mat.s are in my collection, am! the gen- 
eral eliect of them can be seen by n fen nee 
to any of the illustrations whicll represent 
the native women. 

Strings or higs are undoubtedly the most 
characteristic portion of the dress, and there 
is scarcely a mat of any dt‘scriptioii that is 
not ornaihented with them. Chie varii ty of 
mat, which is called E wakaiwa, is con ered 
with long cylindrical ornaments that hx'k 
very much as if they were made of porcu- 
pine quills, being hard, and colon d alter- 
nately black amt yellow. The orminunts 
are, however, made of the phoiminni leaf in 
a very ingenious mamn r. The q*i(h rmis 
i.s carefully scraped off tlu' umh r side of the 
leaf with a sharp-edged shell, and the leaf is 
then turned over. On the iij>pcr si(h‘ the 
epidermi.s is remove d at n gular intervals, so 
as to expose the fibres. 

The next proci ss is to put the .«craf>( d 
leaf into a dy(^ nitule of a dectx tion of kinan 
bark, and to let it remain for a definite time. 
AVhen it is taki u out, the dye has stained 
the exp<).H(Ml fibrt'S a deep glossy black, while 
it has not been able to touch the polish* d 
yellow *‘pidermis that is allowed to remain. 
The dytd leaves are next rolled up imiil 
they form cylinders as large as goo.^^e quills, 
ami are th* ii woven in regular rows int<- the 
nmterial of a mat. As th*; wearer iiuaxb 
alK>ut,the cylinders rustle and clatter again.*'! 
each other, "firodiicing a sound whicli seems 
to be peculiarly grateful to the ears of the 
natives. Such a mat or cloak is higblv 
prized. Several of these mats are in m v c of- 
lection, and very curious examples of native 
art they are. 

One of these has cost the weaver an infin- 
ity of trouble. It is nearly five feet wide 
and tliree in depth. The warp has been 
dyed black, while the weft is white; and the 
effect of the weft passing in reverse lines 
across the warp Is very good. Every other 
line of weft is dccoratoi with the cylindri- 
cal tassels each of which Is nine inches in 
length, and is divided into four parts by the 
removal of the epidermis. These tassels 
begin at the fourth line of warp, and are 
re^arly continued to the lower 
whence they hang so as to form a Mnge, 
On acedunt of their nutnheri they would 
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qualify the garment as a rain mat on an 
emergency; and the rattling they make as 
the mat is moved is very much like that 
which is produced by a peacock when it rus- 
tles its train. 

Along the upper edge, which passes over 
the shoulders, the strings have been rolled 
together into ropes as thick as the finger, 
and then plaited so as to form a thick aiul 
soft border which will not hurt the neck. 
The portion of the mat which comes between 
the edge and the first row of tassels is orna- 
mentea with scraps of scarlet wool plaited 
into the weft. This wool is a favorite though 
costly ornament to the natives, being pro- 
cured from seamen's woollen caps, wnidh 
they unpick, and the yarns used to ornament 
the dress. 

One of these mantles brought from New 
Zealand by Btiverd Vores, Esq., is adorned 
very largely with scjirlet wool. It is com- 
pletely bordered with the precious material, 
a narrow line of scarlet running under the 
upper edge, a broader under the lower, while 
the two sides are decorated with a band 
nearly four inches in width. In this case 
the wool has been arranged in a series of 
loops; but in another specimen the loops are 
cut so as to form a fringe. 

In this latter mantle the tags, instead of 
being cylindrical and alternately black and 
ellow, are entirely black, each* rolled leaf 
eing wholly diverted of its epidermis, and 
tlie fibres imiating from each other in tas- 
sel fasliion. I rather think that the object 
of this mode of treatment is to. prevent the 
eye from being distracted by the jangling 
ellow tags, and so to pennit the scarlet bor- 
er to exhibit its beauties to the beat ad- 
vantage. 

S(;aflet worsted is, of course, a compara- 
tively late invention, and has only been 
introduced since the visits of Europeans. 
In former days the natives were equally 
fond of ornamenting their cloaks, and were 
obliged to use the plumage of birds for the 
purpose. Tlie feathers taken from the 
Dreast of the kaka (a species of nestor) were 
mostly used for this puq>ose. Although the 
colored ornaments are generally disposed in 
lines, they are sometimes arranged in tufls, 
which are disposed in regular intervals over 
the whole of the dress. Examples of this 
kind of decoration may be seen in several 
of the costumes which are drawn in this 
work. 

The yams or strings of which the warp is 
made are not twisted or plaited, but consist 
merely of the phormium fibres as th^ li^ in 
the leaf The leaves are prepared for this 
purpose by scraping off the Ipidermls on 
Doth sides, and then beating them on a flat 
stone with a pestle made of the hard volcanic 
.stone employed in the manufacture of adzes 
tad other tools. 

The most valuable of alt the dresses are 
the war doaks of the great chiefli* They are 


very large, being sometimes nearly six feet 
in depth, and wide enough to be wrapped 
over the entire body and limbs. Their na- 
tive name is Parawai. 

Before making one of these great war 
mats, the weaver collects a large quantity of 
dog’s hair, which she assorts into parcels of 
diirerent colors. She then sets up her sim- 
ple loom, and fixes the w arp as usual. But 
with every knot o/ mesh which she makes 
with the weft she introduces a tuft of hair, 
hiking care to make each tufc long enough 
to overlap and conceal the insertion of the 
tufrs in the next row. She is also careful 
about the regular arrangement of the hues, 
so that when a complete mat is made by a 
skilful weaver, it looks exactly as if it was 
composed of the skin of some large animal, 
the vegetable fibres which form the fabric 
itself being entirely concealed by the tufla 
of hair. 

One of these mats is the result of some 
four years' constant labor, and causes some 
surprise that a people so naturally indolent as 
the Maories should prove themselves cmia- 
ble of such long and steady industry. But 
the fact is, the mat maker is a woman and 
not a man, and in consequence is obliged to 
work, whether she. likes it or not 

In the next place, mat weaving scarcely 
comes under tlie denomination of labor. 
The woman is not tied to time, nor even 
bound to produce a given number of mats 
within a given period. Her living, too, does 
not depend upon the rate of her work, and 
whether she takes eighteen months or two 
years to produce a garment is a matter of 
total indifference to all parties. Besides, she 
never works alone, but is always accompa- 
nied by friends, one of whom, perhaps, may * 
be occupied in a similar manner, anothei 
may be employed in scraping the phormium 
leaves, and another is engaged in pounding 
and sofkming the fibres, or drying those that 
have just been dyed black. 

But, whatever their hands may be doing, 
the iveavers' tongues are never still. A 
continual stream of talk flows round the 
looms, and the duty of mat making is thus 
changed into an agreeable mode of enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of conversation while the 
hands are employed in a light md easy 
labor. * 

Yery great ingenuity is displayed by the 
woman to whom is entrusted the onerous 
task of making a war mat No two are 
alike, the weaver exercising her discretion 
respecting the colors and their arrangement 
Some of Siem are made on the same princi- 
ple as the Bechuana kaross, — namely, dark- 
est in the centre, and fhding into the lightest 
hues round the edges. Others are white or 
pale In the middle^ and edged with a broad 
hand of black or dark brown hair. Some* 
times the colors are arrang^ in a zigMg 
pattern, and several mats ai^ striped like 
tiger skins. They always have a sort of 
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collar, composed of strips of fur, which hang, for him a marked ascendancy over many of 
about six inches over the shoulders. his ^ucds in rank. 

In New Zealand there are one or two “ Eccentricity is the principal feature in 
dresses which are made almost entirely of the character of this chief; and the scrupu- 
fur, the skins being dressed with the hair lous attention which he invariably pays to 
adhering to them, and then sewed together, those trifling circumstances which constitute 
A very remarkable mat is possessed by a his notions of etiquette often renders his 
powerful chief named ParAtene Miiioha. It conduct highly curious. He has gained, by 
IS made of strips of dogs’ fur sewed over a unwearied application, a smattering of arUh- 
large fljixen mat. Of this garment he is metic, and one of his most self-satisfactory 
very proud, and reserves it to be worn on exploits is the correct solution of some suen 
grand occasions. A portrait of this cele- important problem as the value of a pig of 
prated chief is given in the illustration No. a certain weight, at a given price per pound, 
1, on the 820th page, partly to show the making the usual deduction for the offal, 
aspect of a Maori chief in time of peace, His erudite quality and the dignified gravity 
and partly to give the reader an idea of the of his carriage have commanded the defier- 
peculiar look of the war cloak. ential respect of his people, and encouraged 

There is also before me a photographic them to consider him quite an oracle, 
portrait of PariiUme, authenticated by his ‘‘ One little incidenirwill place the harm- 
autograph, in which he is represented as less foible of this chiei’s character in a strik- 
clad in a different manner. He wears two ing light. When the author was about to 
mats or cloaks, the lower being of the finest employ his pencil iu the delineation of his 
flax, and callt^l by the natives kaitaka. A figure, Panltene desired to be excused for a 
description of this kind of el(»ak will be pre- few moments. Having gained his point, he 
sently given. Over the kaitaka he wears a oought an interview with Mrs, Wells, the 
very remarkable war cloak, which is made missionary's wife (under whose hospitable 
of dogs’ fur sewed upon a flax mat It roof his portrait was taken), and, preferring 
reaches a little below the knees, and is made his request with some solemn intimations of 
in perpendicular stripes alternately dark and its paramount importance, begged * Mother’ 
pale, and is furnished with a thick collar or to lend him a looking-glass, tliat he might 
cape of the same material. This cape, by compose his features in a manner suitimle 
the way, bears a curious resemblance to the to his ow n idea of propriety ere he took hii 
ornament which is w orn by the Abyssinian stand before the easel of tlie artist.” 
chiefs. It may be observed, by the way, Hiat 

Unfortunately for the general effect of the “ Mother” is the term always employed by 

E icture, Fardtene has combed, divided, and (he natives when addressing the wife of a 
rushed his hair in European fashion; and missionary. Tlie autograph of Paritene, to 
muffled up as he is to the chin, it is too evi- which alfusiou has already been made, is 
dent that he is wearin^a complete European written with pencil, and is perfectly inteK 
suit under his mats. The cape has fallen off ligiblc, thougn the characters are shaky, 
a little on the right side, and we have the large, and sprawiing, and look as if they had 
absurd anomaly of a face profusely tattooed been made by fingers more accustomed to 
surmounted with hair that has just been handle the dub than the pencil. ^ 
brushed and combed, a dog-skin war mat. The last kind of mat which will be men- 
from which protrudes a bare right arm, a tioned is the kaitaka. This gameni Is made 
jade earring six inches long, and a black of a peculiar kind of flax, ciutivated for 
cravat and turn-down collar. In his ri^ht express puniose, and furnishing a fibre whiclj 
hand he grasps his cherished merai; Tiis is soft and one as silk. The whole of the 
staff of office, or ETiani, rests against his mat is plain, except thelfcorder, which k in 
shouldeY; and by his side is his long battle- some cases two feet in depth, and wnkh k 
axe, adorned with a tuft of feathers and dog- most elaborately woven into a vandyked 
skin. This same Paritene is a man of great pattern of black, red, and .white* the 
mark among the Maories, present day a good kaiti^a is scarcely any* 

As is the case with natives of rank who where to oe seen, tfie skill required in mjw. 
have associated with Europeans, he is known ing them being so gi^at that a jpfw 
by several names. The following account weavers can produce them, and. EiuopiaMlj 
01 * him is given by Mr. G. F. Angas: blankets being so easily procured thal 

" Paritene (Broughton), whose native natives will not take the tmubk of weavj 
name was Te Maihoa, is a cousin of Te ing garments that take so laaum time an^ 
Whero-whero, and one of the leading men double. 

of the Kgatimahuta branch of the Waikato Handsoma as are these dative gsraieiij^ 
tribes* He generally resides in a village they are not very nleasaiit to wear* 4# t% 
(or kainga) on the northern bank of the threads are only laid k eiicb 

picturesque little harbor of Waingaroa,on and are imt erbesed, as In fabrics wovem *, 
the west coast of the Northern Island; and the loom, ^ey Ibm scarcely any pirotectloii 
the correctness of his general conduct, and against me irind^ altboi^ they moiff 
the gravity of Ms demeanori have obwned to imp out ibt raim ahe mats ara ; veri; 
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heavy, my own small specimen of the would have been extinct by this tirae^ but 
waikawa cloak weigning five pounds and for the introduction of European customs, 
a half, and so stiff that they cannot be con- which to a certain degree have driven out 
veniently rolled up and packed away when the ancient customs, 
out of use. An English blanket, on the The feathers of the tail are the parts of the 
contrary, is close-textured, resists tne wind, bird that are most valued by the chiefs, who 
is very light, and can be rolled up into a place them in their hair on great occasions, 
small compass; so that it is no wonder that So much do they prize these feathers, that 
the natives prefer it. they take the trouble U> make boxes in which 

Unfortunately for them, it is not nearly so they are kept with the greatest care. These 
healthy a garment as that which is made by boxes are made by the chiefs themselves, 
themselves, as it is worn for a long time and are covered with the most elaborate 
without being washed, and so becomes satu- carvings, some of them being the finest spec- 
rated with the grease and paint with which imens of art that can be found in New Zear 
the natives are fond of adorning their bodies, land. They are of various shapes, but a very 
Jn consequence, it fosters several disease* "oodideaoi their usual form may be obtained 
of the skin to which the Maories are subject, from the illustration No. 3, on page 775. The 
and it has been found that tliose who wear usual forms are similar to that of the illus- 
blankets afe much more subject to such ail- tration, but in some cases the boxes are 
ments than those who adhere to the native oblong. There is now before me a drawing 
raiment. of one of these boxes, which is covered with 

In some parts of the country, where the an equally elaborate pattern, in which the 

r und is hard and stony, the natives plait lines are mostly straight instead of curved, 
themselves sandals or slippers, wnich the pattern being of a vandyked character, 
very much resemblei' those which are used by similar to that upon the "kai taka cloak, 
the Japanese. They consist of the cver-use- There is a proje^cting handle upon the lid, 
ful phormium fibres, which are twisted into and an almost similar handle upon each end. 
cord n and then plaited firmly into the shape The natives do not, however, confine them- 

ol* a shoe sole. selves to w^earing the tail feathers, but, when 

they can obtain so valuable a bird, are sure 
W E now ^proceed from the dress to the to use every portion of it. The heat! seems 
ornaments worn by the New Zealanders. to be thought of next importance to the tail. 
In some respects they resemble those and is suspended to the eiir by a thong, 
which are in use among other dark tribes. Perhaps the most characteristic ornaments 

Feathers are much valued by them, and that are w'orn by the New Zealanders are 
among the commonest of these adornments those which are made of green jade. This 
is a bunch of white feathers taken from the mineral, called by the natives Foonamu, is 
pelican, and fastened to the ears so as to fall mostly found near the lakes in tlie Middle 
on the shoulder. An example of this may Island, and is valued by them with almost a 
be seen in the f>ortrait of the old warrior on superstitious reverence. IfaveiT large piece 
page 794. Sometimes the skin of a small be found, it is taken by some chief, who sets to 
bird is rudely stuffed, and then suspended work to make a club from it This club, 
as an earring, and sometimes one wing will called a merai, will be described when we 
bo placed at each side of the head, the tips come to treat of war as conducted by the 
nearly meeting above. Maories. 

The most prized of these adornments are In the illustration No. 1, on page 841, are 
the tail featners of the bird called by the represented some of the most characteristic 
natives E EUa,or E Huia(iV'€<mio?^)/ia Goal- jade ornaments. 

dii). It is allied to cne hoopoos, and is re.- Fig. 1 is a flat image bearing the rude sem- 
markable for the fa^!t that me beak of the blance of a human being, and made of various 
male is straight and stout, while that of the sizes. That which is here given is rather 
female is long, slender, and sickle-shaped, smaller than the usual dimensions It is 
The color of the bird is a dark glossy green called by the natives Tiki, and is at the same 
of so deep a hue that in some lights it seems time one of the commonest and the highest 
to be black. The tail feathers, however, hre prized articles among the New Zealanders, 
tipped with snowy white, so that when the A new one can be purchased for a sum which, 
bird spreads its plumage for flight, the tail though it would be considered absurdly high 
looks at a little distance as if it were black, in England for such an object, is in New 
edged with white. Zealand really a low price, and scarcely 

The bird is only .found in the hills near repays the trouble of carving it 
Port Nicholson, and, as it is verf wary, can Jade is an extremely Ibard mineral, rank- 
scarcely be -obtained except by the help of ing next to the ruby^ih that respect, and, in 
a native, who imitates its cry with wonderftil consemience of its eitareme haraness, taking 
perfectioh. The name E Elia is said to be a peculiar glossy polish that is seen on no 
merely an imltatioii of the long shrill whistle other substance. The ti^e whii^h is 
of the bird, Tlie bir^ are so valued by the cupted in carving one of these ornaments is 
Maories that in all probability the i^des necessadlty Very gr^t, as the native dom 
40 
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not possess the mechanical means which 
render its manipulation a comparatively easy 
tfisk to the European engraver, and can only 
shape his ornaments by laboriously rubbing 
one piece of stone upon another. 

That ornaments made of such a material 
should be highly prized is not a matter of 
surprise, and it is found that a wealthy chief 
will give an extraordinarily high price for a 
handsome jade ornament There is in my 
collection a very ancient Buddhist amulet, 
made of the purest green jade, and beauti- 
fully carved, the remarkable portion of it 
being a revolving wheel with spiral spokes, 
the wheel being cut out of the solid jade. 
The amulet was found in the apartments of 
the Queen of Oude, and had evidently been 
imported from China, where it w'as en- 
graved, the whole character of the work 
belonging to a very ancient epoch of Chi- 
nese art It was shown to a Maori chief, 
who was then visiting England, and who 
was intensely pleased with it, saying that, 
if it were sent to New Zealand and offered 
for sale to one of the great chiefs, it would 
be purchased for £20 or £25 of English 
money. 

It Has been just mentioned that, in spite 
of the labor bestowed on the ornament, a 
new tiki can be purchased for a moderate 
sum. Such, however, wouW not be the case 
were the tiki an old one. These ornaments 
are hahded down from father to son, and in 
process of time are looked upon with the 
greatest reverence, and treatea as heirlooms 
which no money can buy. 

One of these tikis was seen by Mr. Angas 
lying on the tomb of a child, where it had 
been placed as an offering by the parents. 
It had lain there for a long time; but, in 
spite of the value of the ornament, no one 
had ventured to touch it It was a very 
small one, even les.s in size than the draw- 
ing ill the illustration, and had in all proba- 
bilitv been worn by the child on whose 
tomb it lay. 

Most of these tikis are plain, but some of 
them have tlieir beauty increased by two 
patches of scarlet cement with which the 
sockets of the eyes are filled. 

The tikis are worn on the breast, sus- 
pended by a cord round the neck; and 
almost every person of rank, whether man 
or woman, possesses one.’ lliey are popu- 
larly supposed to be idols, and are laDelled 
as such in many museums; but there is not 
the least reason for believing them to fhlfii 
any office except that of personal decora- 
tion. The Maories are fond carving the 
human figure upon everything that can be 
carved. Their houses are covered with hu- 
man figures, their canoes are decorated with 
grotesque human faces, and there Is not an im- 
plement or utensil which will not have upon 
it some conventional representation of the 
human foml It is therefore not remarkable 
that when a New Zealander finds a piece of 


jade which is too small to be converted into a 
weapon, and too fiat* to be carved into one 
of the cylindrical earrings which are so 
much valued, he should trace upon it the 
same figure as that which surrounds him on 
every side. 

The most common forms of earring are 
those wdiich are shown at figs. 4 and 5, tlie 
latter being most usually seen. It is so 
strangely shaped that no one who did not 
know its use would be likely to imagine 
that it was ever intended to He worn in the 
ear. Two rather remarkable earrings are 
worn in New Zealand as marks of rank; 
one being a natural object, and the other an 
imitation of it. This earring is called mako 
lamina, and is nothing but a tooth of the 
tiger shark. Simple^ though it be, it is 
greatly prized, as being a mark of high 
rank, ana is valued as much as a plain red 
button by a Chinese mandarin, or, to come 
nearer home, the privilege of wearing a 
piece of blue ribbon among ourselves. 

Still more prized than the tooth itself is 
an imitation of it in pellucid jade. The 
native carver contrives to imitate his model 
I wonderfully well, giving the peculiar curves 
I of a shark's t<x)th with singular exactness. 
Such an ornament as this is exceedingly 
I scarce, and is only to be seen in the ears of 
I the very greatest chiefs. Anything seems 
to serve as an earring, and it is not uncom- 
mon to see natives of either sex w earing in 
their ears a brass button, a key, a button- 
hook, or even a pipe. 

There is very little variety in the mode of 
dressing the hair, especially among women, 
i Men generally keep it rather short, liavinf^ it 
cut at regular intervalSj while some of the 
elders adhere to the ancient custom of wear- 
ing it long, turning it up in a bunch on the 
top of the head, and fastening itwdth combs. 

; These are formed after a fashion common 
to all Polynesia, and extending even to 
We.sU‘rn Africa. The teeth are not cut out 
of a single piece of wood, but each is made 
separately, and fastened to- its neighbor by 
a strong cross-lashing, teeth, although 
slight, are strong and elastic, and are well 
capable of enduring the rather rough hand- 
ling to which they are subjected. 

Children of both sexes always wear the 
hair short like the men: but as the girls 
grow up, they allow the flair to grow, and 
permit it to flow over their shoulders on 
either side of the face. They do not part 
it, but bring it down over the forehead, and 
cut it in a straight line just above the eye- 
brows. When they marry, they allow the 
whole of the hair to grow, and part It in 
the middle. They do not plait or otherwise 
dress It, but merely allow it to hang loosely 
in its natural curls. 

Hsdr-cutting is with the New Zealanders 
a lonff and tedious operation, and is con* 
ducted alter the &sMou which prevails in so 
many parts of the world* Not knowing tha 
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use of scissors, and being incapable of pro- 
ducing any cutting instrument with an edge 
keen enough to shave, they use a couple of 
shells for the operation, placing the edge of 
one under the hair that is to be *cut, and 
scraping it with the edge of the other. 

Although this plan is necessarily a very 
slow one, it is much more efficacious than 
might be imagined, and is able not only to 
cut the hair of the head, but to shave the | 
stiff beards of the men. In performing the 


latter operation, the barber lays the edge of 
the lower shell upon the skin, and presses 
it well downward, so as to enanle the upper 
shell to scrape off the hair close to the skin. 
Beard-shaving is necessarily a longer pro- 
cess than hair-cutting, because it is not 
possible to cut more than one or two hairs 
at a time, and each of them takes some little 
time in being rubbed asunder between the 
edges of the shells. 
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DOMESTIC LITE. 


CEBEMONIKS ATTENDAirr ON BIRTH — PREVALENCE AND CAUSES OP INPANTICIDB — A CURIOUS IN- 
STANCE OF SX7PBRSTITION — NAMES AND THEIR SIGNIFICATION —THE CEREMONY OP SPRINKLING 
— THE RECITATIONS — CHANGES OF NAME — MARRIAGE — COURTSHIP AND WIFE~»NATCniNG — 
AMUSEMENTS OP THE NEW ZEALANDERS — THE SWING, OR GIANT STRIDE — DRAUGHTS AND 
OTHER SEDENTARY GAMES —CHILDREN’S SPORTS ^ TOP-SPINNING, KITE-FLYING — AND CAT’S- 
CRADLE— SWIMMING AND DIVING —CURIOUS PETS*. DOGS, PIGS, AND PARROTS — BALL-PLAYING 
— MUSIC AND SINGING — CHARACTER OF THE SONGS — MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — THE FIFE, THE 
WAR TRUMPET, AND THE WAR BELL — CURIOUS MODE OF SALI^TATION — THE “ TANGI," AND ITS 
LUDICROUS APPEARANCE — ITS WEARISOME EFFECT ON A FOREIGNER — UNCERTAIN TEMPER OF 
THE MAOaiES — STRENGTH OF MEMORY, AND CURIOSITY. 


We will now examine the domestic life of 
the New Zealander, and begin at the begin- 
ning, 4. e. with his birth. 

As is mostly the case in those nations 
which do not lead the artificial life of civili- 
zation, there is very little trouble or cere- 
mony about the introduction of a new mem- 
ber of society. The mother does not trouble 
herself* about medical attendants or nurses, 
but simply goes off into some retired place 
near a stream, and seldom takes with her 
even a companion of her own sex. When 
the baby is born, the mother bathes her 
child and then herself in the stream, ties 
the infant on her back, and in a short time 
resumes the business in which she was 
engaged. Until the child is named the 
mother is sacred, or “tapu,” and may not 
be touched by any one. 

The New Zealand women are too often 
guilty of the crime of infanticide, as indeed 
might be imagined to be the case in a land 
where human life is held at so cheap a rate. 
Yiirious causes combine to produce this 
resdit If, for examnle, the child is de- 
formed or seems sickly, it is sacrificed as 
an act of mercv tpward itself, the Maories 
thinking that it is better for the scarcely 
conscious child to be destroyed at once than 
to die slowly under disease, or to live a 
despised life as a cripple. 

Revenge, the leading characteristic of the 
Maori mind, has caused the death of many 
an infant, the mother being jealous of her 
husband, or being separated from him longer 
than she thinks/ to be necessary. Even a 
sadden quarrel will .sometimes cause the 


woman, maddened by anger, to destroy her 
child in the hope of avenging herself upon 
her husband. Slave women often syste- 
matically destroy their children, froni a 
desire to save them from the life of servi- 
tude to which th€*y are born. In many 
cases the life of \he (‘hild is sacrificed 
througli superstitious terror. 

A very curious example of such a case is 
given bv Dr. Dieffenhaeh. A recently mar- 
ried wife of a young chief was sitting near a 
pah or village* on the fence of which an ojd 
priestess had hung her blanket. As is gen- 
erally the case with Xew' Zealand garment », 
the blanket was infested with vermin. The 
young woman saw one of these loathsome 
insects crawling on the blanket, caught it, 
and, according to the custom of the country, 
ate it. The old woman to whom the gar- 
ment belonged flew into a violent passion, 
poured a volley of curses on the girl for 
meddling with the sacred garment of a 
priestess, and finished by prophesying that 
the delinquent would kill ana eat the child 
which she was expecting. 

The spirit of reveUge was strong in the 
old hag, who renewed her imprecations 
whenever she met the young woman, and 
succeeded in terrifying her to such a degree 
that she was almost driven mad. Immedi- 
ately after the child was born the old woman 
fbund out her victim, and renewed her 
threats, until the young motheris mind was 
so completely unninged, that she hastily 
dug a hole, threw her child into it, ana 
buried it alive. She was» however, filled 
with remorse for the crime that ifhe had 
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committed; and before very long both she is very doubtful. The translation runs as 
and her husband had emancipated them- follows: 

solves from their superstitious thraldom, Girls. “ We wish this child to be im- 
and had become converts to Christianity. mersed.” — Priest, “ Let it be sprinkled.” 

It is seldom, however, that a niother kills Girls. “We wish the child to live to 

her child after it has lived a day; and, as a womanhood.” — Priest. “ Dance for Atua-” 

g eneral rule, if an infant survives its birth Girls, “ Me ta nganahau.” (These words 
ut fora few hours, its life maybe consid- are unintelligible.)— Priest “ It is sprinkled 
ered as safe from violence. Both parents in the waters of Atua.” ^ 

seem equally fond of infants, the father Girls, “ The mat is spread,” — Priest, 
nursing them quite as tenderly as the “ Dance in a circle.” 
mother, lulling it to sleep by simple son^s, “ Thread the dance.” 

and wrapping its little naked body in tne The reader must here be told that the 

folds of his mat. word “ Atua ” signifies a god, and that the 

Soon after its birth the child is namdd, word which is translated as “ womanhood ” 

either by its parents or other relatives, the is a term that signifies the hittooing of 
name always having some definite significa- the lips, which is performed when girls are 
tion, and mostly aUiuling to some supposed admitted into the ranks of women. The 
quality, or to some accidental circumstance above sentences form only the commence- 
whicli may hav(^ happened at the time of meiit of the incantation, the remainder of 
birth. Much ingenuity is shown in the which is wholly unintelligible, 
invention of these names, and it is very When the child is old enough to under- 
seldom found that the son is named after take a journey to the priest’s house, another 
his father or other relative. All the names ceremony takes place, in which the baby 

are harmonious in .sound, and end with a name that the parents have given to the 

vowel; and even in the European names infant is exchanged for another. Accord- 
th it are given by the missionaries at bap- ing to Mr. Taylor's interesting account, 
tisin the terminal syllable is always changed when the child lias arrived at the house of 
into a vowel, in order to suit the native the priest, the latter plants a sapling as a 
ideas of euphony. sign of vigorous life, and holds a wooden 

When the child is about two or three idol to tlie ear of the child, while he enu- 
months old, a ceremony is performed which merates a long string of names which had 
is rtunarkable for its re.semlilauce to Chris- belonged to its ancestors. As soon as the 
ti:in baptism. The origin of the ceremony child sneezes, the priest stops, the name 
is not known, and oven the signification of which he litst uttered being that which is 
the words which* are employed is very ob- assumed by the child. We are left to infer 
scare. Very few persons are present at the that some artificial means must be used to 
ceremony, which is carried on with much produce snceziim, as otherwise the task of* 
mystery,* and is perform 'd by the priest. the priest would be rather a tedious one. 

The three principal parts of the rite arc After the requisite sign has been given, 
that the child should be laid on a mat, that and the child has signified its assent to the 
it' should be sprinkled with water by the name, the priest delivers a metrical address, 
priest, and that certain words sliould be difibring according to the sex. Boys are 
used. As far as has been ascertained, the told to clear the laud and be strong to'work; 
mode of couductiug the cereiii luy is as to be bold and courageous in battle, and 
follows: The women and girls bring the comport themselves like men. Girls are 
chill and lay it on a mat, while the priest enjoined to seek food for themselves with 
stands by with a green branch dippea iu a panting of breath,” to weave garments, and 
calabash of water, A sort of incantation is to perform tlie other duties which belong to 
then said, after which the priest sprinkles their sex. 

the child with water. The incantation dif- Even this second name is not retained 
fers according to the sex of the child, but through life, but may be ehangeiV in after 
the sense of it is very obscure. Indeed, life in consequence of any feat in war, or of 
even the natives cannot explain the mean- any' important circumstance. Such nameS| 
ing of the greater part of the incantation: like the titles of the peerage among ourselves, 
so tliat in all probability it consists of obso- supersede the original name in such a man-, 
lete words, the sounds of which have been ner that the same person may be known by 
retained, while their sense has been lost. several totally distinct names at different 
As far m can be ascertained, the incanta- periods oThis life, 
tion consists of a sort of dialogue between There seems to be no definite ceremony 
the priest and the women who lay the child by which the young Kew Zealand lad is 
©n the mat The following lines are given admitted into the ranks of men. The tat- 
by pieffenbach, as the translation of the too is certainly a sign that Ms manhood is 
beginning of the incantation said over acknowledged; but this is a long process, 
female cnlldren. He does not, however, extending over several years, and cannot b© 
imarantee its entire accuracy, and remarks considered as an initiatory rite like those 
mat the tame sense of several of the words which are performed by th© Australians. " 
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When a young man finds himself able to 
maintain a wife, he thinks about getting 
married, and sets about it very deliberately. 
Usually there is a long courtship, and, as a 
general fact, when a young man fixes his 
aftections on a girl, he is sure to marry her 
in the end, however much she or her friends 
may object to the match. He thinks his 
lloiior involved in success, and it is but sel- 
dom that he fails. 

Sometimes a girl is sought by two men of 
tolerably equal pretensions; and when this 
is the case, they are told by the father to 
settle the matter by a pulling match. This 
is a ver}" simple process, each suitor taking 
one of the girl’s arms, and trying to drag 
her away to his own house. ^ his is a very 
exciting business for the rivals as well as for 
the friends and spectators, and indeed to 
every one except the girl herself, who is al- 
ways much injured b}* the contest, her arms 
being sometimes dislocated, and always so 
much strained as to be useless for some 
time. 

In former times tlie struggle for a wife as- 
sumed a more formidable aspect, and sev- 
eral modern travellers have related in- 
stances where the result has been a tragic 
one. If a young man has asked for a girl 
and been refused, his only plan is to hike her 
by force. For this purpose he assembles his 
male friends, and makes up his mind to 
carry the lady off forcibly if he cannot obtain 
her peacefully. Her friends in the mean- 
time know well what to expect, and in their 
turn assemble to protect her. A fierce fight 
then ensues, clubs, and even more danger- 
ous weapon-s being freely used ; and in more 
than one case the intended bride has been 
killed by one of the losing side. Sometimes, 
though not very often, a girl is betrothed 
when she is quite a child. In that case she 
is as .strictly sacred as if she w'ere actually a 
married w^dman, and the extreme laxity of 
morals which lias been mentioned cannot 
be imputed to such betrothed maidens. 
Should one of them err, she is liable to the 
same penalties as if she were actually mar- 
ried. 

The New Zealanders seldom have more 
than one wife. Examples arc known where 
a chief has possessed two and even more 
wives; but, as a general rule, a man has but 
one wife. Among the Maori es the wife has 
very much more acknowledged influence 
than is usually the case among uncivilized 
people, and the wife always expects to be 
consulted by her husband in every impor- 
tant undertaking. Marriage usually takes 
place about the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
sometimes at an earlier age in the case of 
the woman and a later in the case of the 
man. 

As to the amusements of the New 2Iea- 
landers, they are tolerably varied, and are 
far superior to the mere succession of sing- 
ing and dancing, in which are summed up 


the amusements of many uncivilized races. 
Songs and dances form part of the amuse- 
ments of tliis people, but only a part, and 
they ai'e suplemented by many others. 

One of the most curious was seen by Mr. 
Angas in the interior of the country, but 
never on the coasts. A tall and stout pole, 
generally the trunk of a pine, is firmly set in 
the ground on the top of a steep bank, and 
from the upper part of the pole arc sus- 
pended a number of ropes made of phor- 
mium fibre. The game consists in seizing 
one of the ropes, running down the bank, 
and swinging as far as possible into the air. 
Sometimes they even run round and round 
the pole as if they were exercising on the 
giant stride; but as they have not learned to 
make a revolving top to the pole or swivels 
for the ropes, they cannot keep up this 
amusement for any long time. 

They have a game which is very similar 
to our draughts, and is played oii'a check- 
ered board with pebbles or" similar objects 
as men. Indeed, the game bears so close a 
resemblance to draughts, that it may proba- 
bly he a mere variation of that game, which 
some New Zealander has learned from an 
European, and imported into his country. 

There is also a game which iiuicli re- 
sembles the almost universal morro,’’ and 
wiiich consists in opening and closing the 
hand and bending the tlhow', perfonning 
both actions very sharjily, and accompany- 
ing them with a sort of d(»ggrel recitatioTn, 
wiiich has to he said in one breath. 

The children have many games which are 
very similar to those in" use among our- 
selves. They spin tops, for example, and 
fly kites, the latter toy being cleverly made 
of the flat leaves of a" kind of sedge*. It is 
triangular in form, and the cord is made 
of the universal flax fibre. Kite-flying ia 
ahvays accoinpanied by a song; and Mhen 
the kites are seen "flying near a village, they 
are a sign that the village ia at peace, and 
be approached with safely, 

rerhaps the chief amusement of the chil- 
dren is the game called Maui, w lucli is in 
fact a sort of “ cat’s-cradle.” The Maori 
children, hoivever, are wonderful proficients 
at the game, and would look with contempt 
on the few and simple forms which English 
children produce. Instead of limiting them- 
selves to the “ cradle.” the pound of can- 
dles,” the “ net,” and the “ purse,” tlie New 
Zealander produces figures of hou ses, canoes, 
men and women, and various other patterns^ 
They say that this game was left to them as 
an inheritance by Maui, the Adam of New 
Zealand, and it iq)pear8 to be Intimately 
connected with their early traditions. 

The elder children amuse themselves with 
spear- throwing, making their mimic weapons 
of fem-stems bound at the end. These they 
throw with great dexterity, and emulato 
each other in aiming at a small target 
Swimming is om of the favorite mnnsr 
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ments of the New Zealanders, who can swim 
almost us soon as they can walk, and never 
have an idea that the water is an untriendly 
element. Both sexes swim alike well, and 
in the same manner, L e. after the fashion 
which we call “ swimming like a dog/’ pad- 
dling the water with each arm alternately. 
Being constantly in the water, they can keep 
np the exertion for a long time, and in their 
bathing parties sport about if they were 
amphiliious beings. They dive as well as 
they swim, and the women spend much ofj 
their time in diving for crayfish. j 

In tliose part/S of the country where hot 
springs are found tiic natives are fond of bath- 1 
ing in the heated water. Mr. Angas mal^s 
the following observations on this custom: — 
‘‘ Upon the beach of the lake, near Te Rapa, 
there is a charming natural hot bath, in j 
which the natives, especially the young! 
folks, luxuriate daily. Sunset is the favorite 
time for batliing, and I have frequently seen 
of an evening at least twenty persons squat- 
ting together in the water, with only their 
heads above the surface. 

Boiling springs burst out of the ground, 
close to a uxrge circular basin in the volcanic 
rock, which, oy the assisbince of a little art, 
h:id been rendered a capiicious bath. The 
boiling strtfam is conducted into this reser- 
voir gradually, and the temperature of the 
water is kept up or decreased hy stopping 
out the boiling stream with stones, through 
which it trickles slowly, wdiilst the mam 
body runs steaming into the lake. 

“The medicinal properties of these hot 
mineral springs preserve the natives in a 
healtliy state, and render their skins beauti- 
fully smooth and clear. Indeed, some of the 
finest people in the island are to be observed 
about Taupo, and the beauty and symmetry 
of the limbs of many of the youth would 
render them admirable studies for the sculp- 
tor."’ 

Perhaps the odtlest amusement with which 
the New Zealanders have ever recreated 
themselves is one that only occurred some 
sixty years ago, and is not likely to be re- 
produced. About that date CapUiin King 
took away two New Zealanders to Norfolk 
Island for the purpose of teiichiug the set- 
tlers the art of flax-dressing. When he 
came hack to restore them to their homes, 
he planted a quantity of maize, which was 
then new in the country, and presented the 
natives with tliree pigs. Most of them had 
never seen any animal larger than a cat, and 
the others, who had a vague recollection of 
seeing horses on board Captain Cook's ves- 
sel, naturally mistook them for those animals. 
Thinking them to be horses, they treated 
them as horses, and speedily rode two of 
them to death. The third did not come to a 
better end. for it strayed into a burial-ground, 
and was killed by the Indignant natives. 
Nowadays the Maories understand idgs 
far too well to rid© Uiem. Figs have be- 


come quite an institution in New Zealand. 
Every village is plentifully populated with 
pigs, and, as may be seen in the illustration 
of a village which will be given on a future 
page, one of the commonest objects is a sow 
with a litter of pigs. 

Little pigs may be seen tottering about 
the houses, and the natives, especially the 
women, pet pigs exactly as European women 
pet dogs and cats. Tliey carry them in their 
arms, fondle and pet them ; and nothing is 
more common than to see a young girl un- 
fold her mantle and discover a pig nestling 
under its folds. Such a girl, for example, as 
the one who is represented in the illustra- 
tion No. 2, on the preceding page, would be 
very likely indeed to have a pig in her arms 
under the shelter of her mantle. 

The figure in question is the portrait 
of the daughter of a chief. Her name is 
Tienga, and she is the daughter of a very 
powerful and celebrated chief. Her costumb 
Is, like her character, an odd mixture of civ- 
ilization and nature. Her mantle is the 
native flax mat, under which she may prob- 
ably wear a muslin, or even silken, garment, 
artudes of dress of which the young bulv in 
question was, when her portrait was taken, 
exceedingly proud. On her hea l she wears 
a common straw hat, purchased from the 
trader at some five hundred per cent or so 
above its value, and round it she has twisted 
a bunch of a species of clematis, which grows 
with great luxuriance in the forests. 

It is a curious study to note the differ- 
ent characteristics of the human mind. An 
Orieutil would turn with unspeakable dis- 
gust from the very touch of a pig, and is 
scarcely less fastidious concerning the do<r. 
Yet the inhabitants of that wonderful group 
of islands which stretclies from Asia to 
America have a wonderful affinity for both 
these animals, and especially for pigs, dis- 
playing, as we shall find on a future page, 
their affection in a manner that seems to 
our nitmls extremely ludicrous. 

Pigs are now fiist becoming acclimatized 
to the country, just like the mustani; horses 
of America, When a tribe has suffered ex- 
tinction, as too often happens in the san- 
guinary and ferocious wars in which the 
people engage, the pigs escape as well as 
they can; and those that evade the enemy 
have to shift for them,selves, and soon 
resume all the habits of the wild swine 
from which they were originally descended. 
Those which now inhabit the country are 
easily to be distinguished fVom their imme- 
diate ancestors, having short heads and legs 
and round compact bodies. 

The native name for the pig ts poaka/’ a 
word wltich some have thought to be derived 
I firom the English word “ jjork.” Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, however, differs from this theory, and 
thinks that the native wor<i, although of 
European origin, is derived from a source 
common both lo England and New Zealand, 
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He thinks that the New Zealanders had some 
knowi<i(^4? ol‘ the pig'previous to its introtluc- 
tion by Euglauil, and that they derived their 
knowfedge from Spanish voyagers. He is 
strengthened in this opinion by the fact that 
the name for dog, perro,” is likewise Span- 
ish. 

Pigs and dogs are not the only pets, the 
natives being m the habit of catching the 
kaka parrot, which has already been men- 
tioned, and keeping it tame' about their 
bouses. They make a very effective and })ic- 
turesque perch for the birS, covering it with 
a sloping roof as a protection against the 
sun, and securing it to the perch by a string 
round its leg. Mr. Angas mentions that he 
has brought these birds to England, but that 
the climate did not agree with them, and they I 
all di(,'d. 

Many of the New Zealanders, especially 
theAvomen,are dexterous ball-players, throw- 
ing four balls in various ways so as always to 
keep them in the air. Some few of them are 
so skilful that they surpass our best jugglers, 
playing with five* balls at a time, and throw- 
ing' them over the head, round the neck, and 
in various other ingenious modes of increas- 
ing the difficulty of the performance. 

Most of lheir*s|K)rts are accompanied with 
songs, which, indeed, seem to be suited to all 
phases of a New Zealander's life. In pad- 
dling canoes, for example, the best son^ter 
takes his stand in the neatl of a vessel and 
begins a song, the chorus of which is taken 
up by the crew, who paddle in exact time to 
the melody. 

Respecting the general character of these 
songs Dicffehbach writes as follows: {Some 
songs are lyric, and are sung to a low, plain- 
tive, uniform, but uot at all disagreeable tune. 

. . . E’ Waiata is a song of a joyful nature; 
E ' Haka one accompanied by gestures of 
mimicry ;* E ’ Karakia is a prayer or an incan- 
tation used on certain occasions. In saying 
this prayer there is generally no modulation 
of the voice, but syllables are' lengthened and 
shortened, and it produces the same effect as I 
reading the Talmud in synagogues. Most ' 
of these songs live in the memoiy^ of all, but 
with numerous variations. CJertain Karakia, ! 
or invocations, however, are less generally 
known, and a stranger obtains them with 
difficulty, as they are only handed down \ 
among the tohunga, or priests, from father to 
son. 

“To adapt words to a certain tune, and 
thus to comniemorate a passing event, is com- 
mon in New Zealand, and has been the begin- 
ning of all national poetry. Many of these 
children of the moment 'have a long exist- 
ence, and are transmitted through several 
generations; hut their allusions become unin- 
telligible, and foreign names, having under- 
gone a thorough change, cannot be recog- 
nized.” ® 

All these songs are accompanied hr gestic- 
ulations more or less violent and in that 


which is known as E ’ Haka the bodily ex- 
ertion is extreme. The singers sit down in 
a circle, throw' off their upper mats, and sing 
in concert, accompanying the song with the 
wildest iimi^inabie gestures, squinting and 
turning up their eyes so as to show nothing 
but the whites. 

Of musical instruments they have but very 
va^ue and faint ideas. Even the drum, 
which is perhaps the instrument that has the 
widest range through the world, is unknown 
to the native New Zealander. Drums re- 
sound in all the islands of the Pacific, but the 
New Zealander never indulges himself in a 
drumming. The sole really musical instru- 
ment whicli he possesses is a sort of fife made 
out of human hone. Generally, the flute is 
formed from the thigh-bone of a slain enemy; 
and when this is the case, the Maori war.dor 
prizes the instrument inonlinatelv, and car- 
ries it suspended to the tiki w hich he w ears 
slung on his breast. 

There ai‘e certainly tw'O noise-producing 
! instruments, which have no rigiit to be 
honored with the title ol musical instru- 
ments. These are the w ar hell and the w ar 
trumpet. 

The former is called the w'arbcll in default 
of a better word. It consists of a block of 
hard wwd about six feet long and two thick, 
with a deep groove in the c< ntre, Ihis 
“ bell is huspt ndt d horizontally by cords, 
and struck by a man w ho squats on a scaf- 
fold under it' With a slick made of heavy 
wood he delivers slow* anti regular strokes in 
the groove, the efftet bung to jtrcnluce a 
most melancholv sound, dully btKmiing in 
the stillnt s« of the night The war bell is 
; never sounded by day, the oliject being to 
tell the people inside'the pah, or village, that 
I the sentinel is aw nke. ami to tell any ap- 
! proaching en< rnv that it would he useliss tor 
I nim to attemid an attack by surprise. Ite 
i native name is Palm. 

I The war trumpet is calk’d Putani-f utara. 
It is a most unwieldlv instriin»eiit, at bast 
seven feet in length, it is htdlowed out of a 
suitahlv-sha|)ed nicee of hard w{K>d, and an 
expanding mouth is givtm to it by means of 
ftev<*nil pieces of w ood lashed top tin r with 
flaxen fibre, and fitted to each other like the 
staves of a cask. Toward the moiUli-idcce 
it is covered with the grotesque carvings of 
which the New Zealanders are so foiid. It 
is only used on occasions of alarm, when it 
is laid over the fence eff the pah, and soundt d 
hr a strong- lunged mitive. The note w hich 
the trumpet prcSuces is a loud roaring sound, 
which, as the natives aver, can be hearii, on 
a calm night, the diatemee of aeveral niiks. 
In fact, the sound appears to be ven* much 
the same as that which is proflucocl by the 
celebrated Blowing Stone or Williliire* 

In some places a snialler trumpet is used 
in time of war. The body of this trumpet 
is always made of a large shell, generallv 
that of a triton, and the mode of blowing ft 
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differs according to the locality. The Rin>- 
plest kind of Hhell-trumpet is that which is in 
use throughout the whole of the Paciiic Isl- 
ands. It is made by taking a large emptv * 
ahell, and boring a round hole on,one side 
near the point. The shell is blown like a 
flute, being phiccd horizontally to the lips, 
and the air directed across the aiierture. In 
fact, it exactly resembles in principle the 
horn and ivory trumpets of Africa, which are 
shown on a preceding page. 

There is, however, in the British Museum 
a much more elaborate form of trumpet, 
which is blown with a mouth-tjiece. In thi.s 
case the point oftlie shell has been removed i 
and a woo len mouth-piece substituted for ft, 
80 that it is blown at the end, like trumpets j 
in our own country. 

The danc of the New Zealander are 
almost entirely connected with war and will 
therefore be mentioned when we come to 
treat of that subject. 

The inovle of* salutation at parting and 
meeting is very curious, and to an European 
gudiciently ludicrous. When two ]>ersons 
meet w-ho have iif>t seen each otluir for some 
time, it is consitlered a necessary point of 
etiquette to go through the ceremony called 
tVi^L Tlie g,'' l)y the wav, is pronounced 
hard, {IS in tiie word ** begin.'' They envelope 
themselves in their mats, covering even their 
faces, except one eye, squat on the groun I 
opposite each other, and begin U) w'ecp co- j 
piously. They seem to have tears at com - 1 
maud, and they never fail to go through the ; 
wh )le of the ceremony M ohen as etiquette 
clerniuds it. Having flnishe I their cry, they ! 
approach each other, press their noses to- ; 
gether for some lim ^ uttering the while a; 
series of short gruntsl Etiquette is now' i 
S itistied and both jiarties become very cheer- j 
fill au'l lively, chatting and laughing as ifj 
thiu’c had never been such a thing as a tear I 
inexistence, ! 

Mr. Angas tells a ludicrous story of a tangi j 
which he once witne.ssed. A woman was 
pa l lling a very small cam>e, and fell in with 
the exploring party, who were in two large 
canoes. Seeing some friends on hoard of 
the large canoes, she ran her little vessel 
between them, and began a vigorous tangi. j 

Time being pressing, she could not stop! 
to wrap herself up in the orthodox style, 
but burst into a flood of tears in the niost 
approved fasluon, ami paddled and howled 
with equal vigor. Still crying, she put on 
board a basket of potatoes'as a present, and 
received in return a flg of tobacco. The 
tangi being by this time complete, the old 
woman burst Into a loud laugh, had a 
lively talk with her friends, turned her little 
canoe round, and paddled briskly out of 
sight. 

In one Instance this force of habit was 
rather ludicrously exemplifled. The writer 
shall tell his own story. 

“At Hopeton we met with a sister of 


Kiirake, or Clark, the chief of Waikato 
Heads, whose p<)rtrait I Inid painted when 
at Auckland. This portrait I showed to the 
old woman, w'ho had not seen her brother 
for some time, when, to ray surprise and 
Hinuscineiit, she jit once commenced a most 
affectionate tangi before the skeUdi; waving 
her hands in the usual manner, and uttering 
.successively low whining sounds expressive 
of her joy. 

'‘After she had, as I imagined, satisfied 
herself with seeing the representation of her 
brother, I was about to replace the sketch 
in my portfolio, when she begged of For- 
sailirthat she might be permitted to tangi 
over it in good earnest, saying, ' It was her 
brother — her brother; and she must TANGt 
till the tears come.’ And sure enough, 
presently the tears did come, and the old 
I woman wept and moaned, and waved her 
I h'auXs before the picture, with as much 
I apparent feeling as if her brother himself 
: had thus suddt uly ai>peared to her. I could 
I not prevail upon the old creature to desist, 
i and wjis at length compelled to leave the 
i portrait in Forsivith\s care, whilst I was 
I employed in sketching elsewhere. In future 
i I shaft be more cautious how I show my 
I .sketche.s to the old women, finding that 
’ they are liable to produce such melancholy 
I results.'* 

Mr. A. Christie, to whom I am indebted 
for much information about the country, 
told me an anecdote of a tangi performed in 
England by a party of Maories who had 
visited this eoimtry. They were about to 
bid farewell to one of their friends, and vi^ 
ited his house for that purpose, desiring to 
ho allow'ed to perform the tangi. 

Knowing their customs, their host took 
them into an empty room, previoirsly cau- 
tioning his family not to be surprised at the 
et‘reuiony. The whole party then sat down 
on the floor, and raised a mast dismal howl, 
wailing, waving their hands, shedding floods 
of tears, and, in fact, enjoying themselves 
in their own quetir way. The tingi behig 
over, thev all became lively and chatty, and 
finally toiik leave after the* undemonstrative 
English fashion. 

To a stranger the performance of the 
I tangi is very amusing for the first few times 
I of witnessing it; hut he .soon becomes tired 
i of it, and at last looks upon it as an uiimiti- 
j gated nuisance, wasting time, and subject- 
ing him to a series of doleful howls from 
which he has no mode of escape. Mr. 
Angas describes a tangi to wdiicn he was 
subjected. 

“ At sunset we reached a small fortified 
port, on the summit of a hill overlooking 
the lake. There were but few natives resid- 
ing in it, to whom the sight of a pakeha 
(white man) was indeed astonishing; and, 
after the salutation of welcome, they com- 
menced a tangi at my guides and myselfi 

“The man who introduced us uttered a 
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faint sound in his throat, like that of a per- 
son crying at a distance, and continued to 
look numrnfully on the ground. The wel- 
come of the men was voluble and loud: 
they howled dismally, and their tears fell 
fast for some time. 

Another female soon arrived, who, 
squatting on the ground, commenced a 
tangi with her friends, so loud and doleful — 
now muttering and anon howling like a 
hyena — that it made me feel quite dismal. 
Inhere she sat, yelling horribly, to my great 
annoyance, but Macjri etiquette compelled 
me to look grave and not to disturb her. 
There seemed to be no end to this woman's 
wailings of welcome. The night was cold, 
and she still eonliiuicd to sit l)y the fire 
prolonging her lugubrious and diseordant 
strains. Sometimes she would pilch a 
higher key, going upward with a scream, 
shaking her voice, and muttering between 
every howl; then it would he a squall with 
variations, like ‘ housetop cats on moonlight 
nights.’ 

"‘Then blowing her nose with her fingers, 
she made some lamiarks to the woman next 
her. and n^commenced howling in the most 
systematic wa}'. Once again * she became 
furious; then, during an interval, she spoke 
about tlie pakeha, Join<‘d in a ht*arty laugli 
with all the rest, and at last, after one long 
continued howl, all was silent, to my great 
relkd?’ 

The manner in which the natives can 
produce such torrents of t<>ars is really 
marvellous; and they exhibit such apparent 
agony of grief, acting the |)art to such per- 
fection, that for some time a .stranger can 
hardly believe that the profusidy weeping 
natives are simply acting a conventional 
part 

In the illustration No. 2, on the 80fHh 
page, is shown the sort of si‘ene which takes 
place at a pah when some of the inhahituits 
return after a long absence — a .scene winch 
wmuld be very pathetic did it not trench 
upon the ludicrous. 

When a party of strangers arrive at a 
pah, the preliminary part of the tangi, L e. 
the sitting dowm and weeping, is omitted, 
another ceremony being substituted for it 
The visitors arc introduce<l into the interior 
of the pah, where a large space has been 
kept clear. The principal cinef of the vil- 
lage then advances, cla^l a.s if for w’ar, t* e. 
wearing nothing but hi.s moko and plenty 
of scarlet paint, and bearing a spear in bfs 
hand. He brandishes and aims the spear 
as if he meant to pierce the chief of the op- 
posite party, and then throw's it toward, but 
not at, the stranger. The- visitors then 
squat silently on the ground, according to 
Maori etiquette, and presently (;ach stranger 
is faced by one of the receiving tribe, who 
goes through the ceremony of ongi, or prei^m- 
ing noses, w'hich is the last part of the tangi. 
This lasts for some time, ana, W'hen it is com* 


pleted, the provisions are brought out and a 
great feasting ensues. 

As to the general character of the natives, 
it presents a curious mixture of wilducss and 
ferixuty, affection and fickleness, benevo- 
lence and vengefulness, hospitality and cov- 
etousness. The leading characteristic of 
the Maori mind is self-esteem, which some- 
times hikes the fonn of a lofty t>nd even 
cluvalrous pride, and at other times degen- 
erates into childish vanity. It is this feel- 
ing which leads a New' Zealander to kill 
himself rather than live to suffer disgrace, 
and which causes him to behave with the 
nolitenevss for which the w ell-bred New Zea- 
lander is so conspicuous. Degenerating 
into vanity, it is easily wounded; and hence 
the aeeideuUdly hurt feelings of a Maori, 
added to the vengefulness whiidi ftuins so 
large a portion of his nature, have oci asioned 
long and desolating wars, in which whole 
tribes have been extinguished. 

The temper of the ilaories is, as is often 
the ease with uncultivated natuiYS, quick, 
tetihy. and, though pleasing emaigh as a 
gimeral rule, is apt to change suddenlv with- 
out the least provocation; a lively, agreea- 
ble person becoming suddenly dull, sullen, 
and iil-t<‘mpered. This fickleness of tle- 
meanor is very troublesome to Euro|(eaiiS, 
and, indeo<l, is sometimes assumed by the 
native.s, for the purpose of seeing how much 
tludr w liite companimi will endure. When 
they find that he nuM-t.H tin in with tinnness, 
they lav aside their unplea.sant manner, and 
become quite gay ami s<!ciable. 

Often, however, an luiropean hurts llu ir 
feelings quite iinintentionally, through sheer 
ignorance of the minute cmle of etit|uette 
which thc‘y observe. 11‘, for example two 
Europeans meet and wish to diseu.ss a sub- 
ject, they stand still and have their talk, or 
perhajm* they walk backward and forw ard. 
Two N(;w Zealamit rs.on the contrary, w ould 
nlway.s sit down, as it is thought a mark of 
inattention to stand wluh‘ addrissed by 
another. Again, when a Kew Zealander 
enters a house, he maki‘8 his salutation and 
then fKiuats dow n in silence for some time, 
the omission of this ceremony being looked 
ujvm a« great a mark of ill-breeding as to go 
into a drawing-room with the hat on is con- 
sidered among ourselves. 

One curious trait of the Maori character is 
the inability to keep a secret. This curious 
disposition someiimes subjects the natives 
to very unpleasant consequences. Those, 
for example, who have adopted the laws of 
the white man, have diwo vered that there are 
many delinquencies which can be done wdih 
impunity, provided t!mt they are commit^ 
UhI in secret But according "to Dieffeiibach, 
with the art of. keeping a secret the New 
Zealander Is little at^quamted. Although ha 
possesses in many other respects grC'^^ lelf* 
control, the secret must come out, even ff his 
death should be the immediate consequence.^*' 
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They have a strong and tenacious mem- 
ory, easily acquiring knowledge, and re- 
taining it with wonderful accuracy. The 
Strength of their memory is well exempli- 
fied by the native converts to Christianity, 
who will repeat long passages of the Bible 
and manv hymns with absolute exactness. 

One of the most remarkable examples of 
this characteristic is afforded by an old chief 
named Iloromana Marahau, who is popu- [ 
larly known as Blind Solomon. He has led 
a most exciting and varied life, having been j 
engaged in war ever since he was a boy, and j 
once actually token prisoner by the ferocious 
chief E^ Hongi, or Shougi, as he is generally j 
called. He has captured many a pah, and] 
assisted in eating many a slain enemy, and j 
had he not escaped when he himself w'as 
made prisoner, he would have shared the 
same fate. 

His last exploit was an attack on Poverty 
Bay where he and his followers took the 

S ah, and killed and afterward ate six hun- 
riHl of the enemy. Shortly after this feat 
he became blind, at Otjiwaho, where he first , 
met with the missionary. In process of! 
time he became a convert, and afterward j 
labored iis a teacher, displaying the same | 
earnest energy which distuiguislied his mil- 1 
itary career, and, tiiough an old man, under- 
taking long and toilsome journeys for the 
purpose 01 instructing his fcllow-countrv- 
mcn. Mr. Angas once heard him deliver a I 
funeral oration over the body of a child, ' 
which he describes as one of the finest and | 
mt>st impassioned bursts of eloquence he I 
ever heard. 


Horomana was peculiarly suited for the 
office of instructor in consequence of his 
exceptionally retentive memory. He know^s 
the W'hole of the Church Service by heart, 
together with many hymns and long pas- 
sages of the Bible, and when he was exam- 
ined in the Catechism, it was found that he 
knew every word correctly. Tiiis strength 
of memory, by the way, useful as it is when 
rightly employed, is sometimes abused by 
becoming an instrument of revenge, a Maori 
never forgetting an insult, whether real or 
imaginary, nor the face of the person by 
whom he was insulted. 

The curiosity of the people is insatiable, 
and they always want to hear all about 
everything they see. This spirit of curiosity 
has naturally led them to take the greatest 
interest in *thc various arts and sriences 
possessed by the white man, and in order 
to gratify it they will often hire themselves 
as sailors in European shii)s. Accustomed 
to the water all their lives, and being ad- 
mirable canoe men, they make excellent 
sailors, and soon learn to manage ])oats after 
the European fashion, which differs essen- 
tially from their own. Some of them pene- 
trate into the higher mysteries of navigation, 
and in 1843 a New Zealander was captain of 
a whaler. 

They lake quite as much interest in the 
familiar objects of ttjcir own country as in 
those which are brought to them by for- 
eigners. They have names for all their 
animal, vegetaldc, and even mim*ral pro- 
ductions. pointing out and remarking upon 
any peculiarities which may be found in thequ 
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The 'Sew Zealanders are the most hos- 
pitable and generous of people; a stranger, 
whether native or European, is welcomed 
into the villages, is furnished with shelter, 
and provided at once with food. Should the 
visitor be a rehitive, or even an intimate 
friend, they hold all their i)ropertj in com- 
mon, and will divide with Jiim eVerything 
that they possess. Even If a Maori has 
earned by long labor some article of prop- 
erty which he was very anxious to possess, 
he will give it to a relation or friend who 
meets him after a long separation. 

This generosity of disposition has unfor- 
tunately been much checked by contact with 
the white man, and those natives who have 
much to do with the white settlers have lost 
much of their politeness as well as their 
hospitality. Instead of welcoming the trav- 
eller, housing him in their best but, provid- 
ing him with their choicest food, and Umding 
him as if he were a near relation, they have 
become covetous and suspicious, and instead 
of oflfiring aid gratuitously will sometimes 
refuse it ^together, and at the best demand 
a high rate of payment for their assistance. 

The native converts to Christianity have 
deteriorated greatly in this respect through 
the misjudged aeal of the missionaries, 
who have taught their pupils to refhse 
food and shelter to^ or to perform any kind 
of work for, a traveler who happens to ar- 
rive at their bouses on a Sunday** a circum- 


stance which must continually occur in a 
country where the travellers are entirely 
dependent on the natives. Dr. Diefienbauh. 
wlio always speaks in the highest terms oi 
the zeal and sell-denial of the missionaries, 
writes as follows on this subject: ‘"Highly 
as I appreciate the merits of the misaion- 
aries, 1 must say that they have omitted to 
teach their converts some most important 
social, and therefore moral, duties, which 
they will only acquire by a more intimate 
intercourse with civilized* Europeans, 

“In their native state they are as labo- 
rious as their wants require; but, easily sat- 
isfying those, and incapable even by their 
utmost exertions to compete with the low est 
of Europeans, they get lazy and indolent, 
pn^fer begging to working, and pass a great 
part of their time in showing their acquired 
tineries and in contemplating the restless 
doings of the colorust As servants they 
are very independent, and Europeans will 
do well," if they want any native helpers, to 
treat them with attention, and rather as be- 
longing to the iamilf than as servants. 
They have this feeling of independence 
very strongly, and it is very creditable to 
them. 

“ There is every reason to believe that in 
a short time the character of the Kew Zea^ 
landers will be entirely changed, and any 
one who wishes to see what they were for* 
merly must study them in the interiofi 
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where they are still little influenced by in- 
tercourse with us, which I must repeat, has’ 
been little advantageous to them.” 

The same writer relates an amusing anec- 
dote respecting the ancient custom of hos- 
itality. He had been travelling ror some 
istance with scarcely any provisions, and 
came upon a tribe which churlishly refused 
hospitality to the party, and would "not even 
furnish a guide to show them their way. 
One of them condescended to sell a small 
b«%sket of potatoes in exchange for some 
needles, but nothing more could be ob- 
tained, and, after spending a day in vain, 
the party had to pack up and resume their 
mirch. ' 

After they had left the pah, they came 
Budth'Uly across a lamily of pigs. One of 
the native attendants iiiimediatelv killed a| 
large sow, and in a few minutes tlie animal 
was cut up and the pieces distributed. Not 
liking to take food vvithout paying for it, 
Dr. Dieflenbacdi hung the oflal of the pig 
on a bush, together with an old pair of trou- 
sers and an iron kettle. Ills attendants, 
however, went back and took them away, 
saying that it was the custom of the coun- 
try that: a stranger should be supplitsl with 
footl, and that, if it were not given to liim, 
he had a right to take it when, wdiere, 
and how he could. They were very much 
amused at the whole proceeding, and made 
nuny jokes on the <fisappointmcnt of the 
churlish people who refused to .sell a pig 
at a good price, and then found that it had 
be(*n taken for nothing. 

Hospitality being such a universal and 
ini[»erative characteri.stie of the aboriginal 
Maori, it may be imagined that when a 
chief gives a feast he docs so with a liberal 
hand. Indeed, some of these banquets are 
on so enormous a scale, that a whole dis- 
trict is ransacked to furnish sufficient pro- 
visions, and the inhabitants have in conse- 
quence to live in a state of semi-starvation 
for many months. Mr. Angas mentions that, 
when he visited the ctdehrated chief Tc 
Whero-Whero, he saw more than a thousand 
men planting sweet potatoes in order to fur- 
nisli provisions for a feast that the chief 
intended to jtjive to all the Waikato tribes 
in the following spring. 

These feasts are continued as long as any 
food is left, and a very liberal chief will 
8ometim.;s get together "so enormous a sup- 
ply of provisions that the bamjuet lasts for 
several weeks. Songs and liances, espe- 
cially the war dance, are performed at in- 
tervals throughout the time of feasting. 

The first illustration on the 83lst pi^e 
gives a good idea of Uie preliminaries which 
are observed before the ctdebralion of an 
ordinary feast, such as w^oukl be given 
by a well-to-do liangatira. A sort of scaf- 
fold is erected, on the bars of which are 
hung large supplies of fish, mostly dried 
shawK, tsogether with pieces of pork, and 


similar luxuries. The upper part of the 
scaffold is formed into a flat stage, on which 
are placed large baskets full of sweet pota- 
toes and common potatoes. The guests 
range themselves in a circle round the 
scaffold, and the chief who gives the feast 
makes a speech to them, brandishing his 
staff of office, running up and dow n the 
open space, leaping in the air, and working 
himself up by gestures to an extraordinary 
pitch of excitement. 

One of my friends was distinguished by 
having a feast given in his honor, and de- 
scribed the ceremony in a very amusing 
manner. The generous founder of the feast 
had built a sort of wall, the contents of 
which were potatoes, sweet potatoes, pigs, 
and fish. By way of ornament, he had fixed 
a number of sticks into the wall, like so 
many fiagstaffs, and to the top of each he 
had fastened a living eel by way of a flag 
or streamer, its contortions giving, accord- 
ing to ins ideas, a spirit to the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

He then marched quickly backward and 
forward between the wall of provisions 
and his guests, who were all seated on the 
ground, and as he marched uttered a few 
broken sentence.s. By degrees his walk be- 
came quicker and quicker, and changed into 
a run, diversified with much leaping into 
the air, brandishing of imaginary weajwns, 
and utteraiUM* of loud yells. At last he 
worked himself up into a pitch of almost 
savage fury, and then suddenly sciuatted 
down silently, and made way for another 
orator. 

The waste which takes place at such a feast, 
which is called in the native language hidj 
is neces-sarily very great. In one such parly 
mentioned by Mr. Angas, the donor ar- 
ranged the provisions and presents for his 
guests in the form of a wall, which was five 
feet high, as many wide, more than a mde 
in length, and supplied for many days thou- 
sands "of natives who came to tlic feiist from 
very great distances. The great chiefs take 
great plea.surc in rivalling each other in their 
expenditure, and it was for the purpose of 
building a still larger food wall that Te 
Whero-Whero was so busily setting his 
men to work in planting the* kumeras, or 
sweet potatoes. 

Considerable variety is shown in the man- 
ner of presenting the food to the guests. 
Generally it is intended to be eaten on the 
spot, but sometimes it is meant to be given 
away to the . people, to be consumed when, 
and where they like. In such a case either 
the scaffold or "the wall is used. The scaf- 
fold is sometimes fifty or sixty feet high, and 
divided into a numlier of stories, each of 
which is loaded with food. If the wall be 
eniployed, it is separated into a number of 
divisions. In either case, when the guests 
are seated, a chief who acts as the master of 
the ceremonies marches about and makes a 
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speech, after fche fashion of his country; and, 
after having delivered his oration, he points 
out to each tribe the portion which is in- 
tended for it. The chief man of each tribe 
takes jpossession of the gift, and afterward 
subdivides it among his followers. 

It is rather remarkable that the baskets 
In which the provisions are served are made 
for the express purpose, and, having fulfilled 
their office, are thrown aside and never used 
again. Should a chief take one of these bas- 
kets and begin to eat from it, not only the 
basket but any food which he may leave in 
it is thrown away, no chief ever eating after 
any one, or allowing any one to eat after 
him. 

So when a chief takes his basket of food, 
he withdraws himself from the rest of the 
company and consumes his food, so that 
no one shall be incommoded by his rank. 
Ordinary people, even the Rangatiras, are 
not nearly so fastidious, one basket of food 
sufficing several of them, three or four being 
the usual number for a basket Each of 
these baskets contains a complete meal, and 
is usually supplied with plenty of potatoes 
and kumera-s, some fish, and a piece of pork. 
The meat is passed from one to another, 
each taking a bite, or tearing off a portion; 
and when they have finished, they wipe their 
hands on the backs of the dogs which are 
sure to thrust themselves among the revel- 
lers. 

^ These feasts naturally lead us to the various 
kinds of food used by the New Zealanders, 
and their modes of procuring and preparing 
them. 

We will begin with the plant which is the 
very staff of life to the New Zealander, 
namely, the kumera, or sweet potato, as it is 
popularly though erroneously called. This 
plant is largely cultivated by the Maories, 
who are vei^ careful in selecting a proper 
for it The best ground for the kumera 
is that which has been thickly wooded, and 
is cleared for the purpose. The natives take 
but little trouble about preparing the land, 
merely cutting down the trees and burning 
the brushwood, but never attempting to root 
up the stumps. 

ground is torn up rather than dug by 
a simple instrument, which is nothing more 
than a sharpened pole with a cross-piece 
fastened to it, on which the foot can rest 
As the New Zealanders do not wear shoes, 
they cannot use an iron spade as we do; and 
it may easily be imagined that the unpro- 
tected foot of the Maori would suffer terribly 
in performing a task which, even among our 
fitoutly-shod laborers, forces them to wear a 
plate of iron on the sole of the boot 

The kaherji., as this tool is called, is more 
effective than an iron spade could be, in 
consequence of the peculiar character of the 
soil, which is thickly interlaced with the 
roots of ferns, brush wood, and shrubs. A 
few of these curious spades are tipped with 


a piece of green jade, and are then high! 
vsdued by the natives. Such a tool is callc 
E Toki. The Maories have also a kind of 
hoe which is very usefUl in some soils. 

The kuraeras are planted in regular rows, 
and the greatest care is taken to keep the 
field clear of weeds. The dark agricultu- 
rists even remove every caterpillar that is 
seen upon the plants; and altogether such 
elaborate care is taken that the best man- 
aged field in Europe cannot surpass, and 
very few even equal, a piece of land culti- 
vated by the New Zealander. 

Each family has its own peculiar field, the 
produce of which is presumed to belong to 
the family. But a great porli« m of the Isuior 
performed in it may be dt>ne by poor men 
who have no land of their ow n. In such a 
case, they acquire, in virtue of their labor, a 
legal right over the fruits of the land which 
they have helped to till. Sometimes the head 
or chief of a tribe, considering himself as 
the father of the family, institutes a general 
sale, and distributes the proceeds according 
to the amount of material or labor which 
each has contributed. 

Before the potatoes are cooked, they are 
carefully washed in a simple and very effec- 
tive manner. A woman puts them into a 
basket with two handles, popularly called a 

kit,” wades into a running stream, nuts one 
foot into the basket, takes hold of the handles, 
and rocks the basket violently backward 
and forward, while with her foot she contin- 
ually stirs up and rubs the potatoes. In this 
manner the earth is washed awray from the 
vegetables, and is carried off by the stream 
through the interstices of the basket 

At the present day, tlie kumera, although 
very highly valued,* and used at every im- 
portant feast, has been rivalled, if not su- 

erseded, by the common potato which caa 

e raised with less trouble and cooked more 
easily. Both the kumera and potato are 
cooked in a sort of oven, made oy heating 
stones, and much resembling the cooking- 
place of the Australians. No cooking m 
allowed to take place in the house, the act 
of preparing food being looked upon as a des- 
ecration of any building. Through igno- 
rance of this curious superstition, Europeans 
have frequently brought upon themselves the 
anger of the natives by eating, and even cook- 
ing, food within a house which is looked upon 
as sacred. 

In consequence of this notion, the oven Is 
either constructed in the open air, or at 
best in a special house called Te-kauta, 
which is made of logs piled loosely upon 
each other, so as to permit the smoke to 
escape. 

lie bud, or “ cabbage,” of the nikau-palra, 
a species of Areca, is highly prized by the 
Maories, who fell every tree which they 
think likely to produce a young and tender 
bu4 This vegetable is sometiiiies eaten 
raw« and sometimes cooked in the same 
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mode as the potato. Fortunately, the tree 
is not wasted by being cut down, as its 
leaves are used for many purposes, such as 
making temporary sheds when travellers are 
benighted in the forest, thatching houses, 
and similar uses. Still, the destruction of 
this useful and graceful palm is very great, 
and there is reason to fear that the improvi- 
dent natives will wholly extirpate it, unless 
means be taken to preserve it by force of 
law. 

The Maories have one curious plan of pre- 
paring food, which seems to have been in- 
vented for the purpose of making it as dis- 
gusting as possible. They take the kumera, 
the potato, or the maize, and steep it \ti 
fresh water for several weeks, until it is 
quite putrid. It is then made into cakes,, 
and eaten with the greatest zest. To an 
European nothing can be more offensive, 
and the very smell of it, not to mention the 
flavor, is so utterly disgusting that even a 
starving man can ' haraly manage to eat it. 
The odor is so powerful, so rancid, and so 
penetrating, that whcm Europeans have been 
sitting inside a hodse and a man has been sit- 
ting in the open air eating this putrid bread, 
they have been forced to send him away 
from the vicinity of the door. By degrees 
travellers -become more accustomed to it, 
hut at first the effect is inexpressibly dis- 
gusting; and when it is cooked, the odor is 
enough to drive every European out of the 
village. 

Ill former days the fern-root (Pteris escu- 
hnta) wjis largely eaten by the natives, but 
the p ohitoijs and maize have so completely 
superseded it that fern root is very seldom 
eaten, except on occasions when nothing 
elsa can be obtained. When the fern root 
is cooked, it is cut into pieces about a foot 
long, and then roasted. After it is suffi- 
ciently cooked, it is scraped clean with a 
shell. The flavor of this root is not prepos- 
sessing, having an unpleasant mixture or the 
earthy and the medicinal about it 

AlK)Ut December another kind of food 
comes into season. This is the pulpous stem 
of one of the tree-ferns wdiich are so plenti- 
ful in New Zealand {Cyathea 7nedmlaris), 
It requires long cooking, and is generally 
placed in the oven in the evening, and eaten 
in the morning. 

With regard to the vegetables used in 
New Zealand, Dr. Dieffenbach has the fol- 
lowing remarks. After mentioning the na- 
tive idea that they wore conquerors of New 
Zealand, and brought with them the dog 
and the taro plant (Aram esmkntum)^ he 
proceeds as follows : — A change took blace 
in their food by the introduction of the 
sweet potato or kumera (Comolmlm ba- 
Mm ) — an introduction which is gratefully 
remembered and recorded in many of their 
flongs, and has given rise to certain religious 

** It may he asked. What was the period 


when the poor natives received the gift of 
this wholesome food, and who was their 
benefactor? On the first point they know 
nothing; their recollection attaches itself to 
events, but not to time. The name, how- 
ever, of the donor lives in their memory. It 
is E' Paui, or Ko Paui, the wife of E’ Tiki, 
who brought the first seeds from the island 
of Tawai. E’Tiki was a native of the island 
of Tawai, which is not that whence, accord- 
ing to tradition, the ancestors of the New 
Zealanders had come. lie eaino to N ew Zea- 
land with his wife, whether iu less frail ves- 
sels than they possess at present, and whether 
puqiosely or driven there by accident, trar 
dition is silent. 

“'He was well received, but soon per- 
ceived that food was more scanty here than 
in the happy isle whence he came. He 
wished to confer a benefit upon bis hosts, 
but knew not how to do it, until his wife, 
E’ Paui, offered to go back and fetch kumera, 
that the people who had received them kindly 
might not suffer want any longer. This she 
accomplished, and returned in safety to the 
shores of New Zealand. 

What a tide of heroism may lie hidden 
under this simple tradition! Is it a tale 
connected with the Pol 3 uiesian race itself? or 
does it not rather refer to the arrival in 
New Zealand of the early Spanish naviga- 
tors, who may have brought this valuable 

roduct from the island of Tawai, one of the 

andwich Islands, where the plant is still 
most extensively cultivated? There can be 
scarcely any doubt but that New Zealand 
was visited by some people antecedent to 
Tasman. Kaipuke is the name of a ship in 
New Zealand — huque is a Spanish word — - 
Kai means to eat, or live. No other Poly- 
nesian nation has (his word to designate a 
ship. Pero (dog) and poaca (pig) are also 
Spanish. Tawai, whence E’Paui brought 
the kumera, is situated to the east of New 
Zealand according to tradition, and the first 
discoverers in the great ocean, Alvaro Men- 
dana (1595), Quifos (1608), Leraaire, and 
others, arrived from the eastward, m they 
did at Tahiti, according to the tradition of 
the inhabitants. Tasman did not come to 
New Zealand until 1642.” 

However this may be, the fields of ku- 
mera are strictly tapu,” and any theft 
from them is severely punished. The 
women who are engaged in their cultiva- 
tion are also tapu. They must pray to- 
gether with the priests for the increase of 
uie harvest These women are never al- 
lowed to join in' the cannibal feasts, and it 
is only after the kumera is dug up that they 
are released from the strict observance of 
the tapu. They believe that kumera is the 
food consumed in the reinga^” the dwell- 
ing-place of the departed spirits* and it is 
certmnly the fi>od most esteemed among the 
living. 

They have several ways of preparing the 
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sweet potato. It is either simply boiled, or 
dried slowly in a hangi,'’ when it has the 
taste of dates, or ground into powder and 
baked into cakes. The kumera, like most 
importations, is rather a delicate vegetable, 
and \^hile it is young it is sheltered by 
fences made of brushwood, wliich are set up 
on the windward side of the plantation 
when bad w'cather is apprehended. Great 
stacks of dried brushwood are seen in all 
w'eU-maniiged kumera gardens, really to be 
used when wanted. So great is the venera- 
tion of the natives for the kumera, that the 
storehouses wherein it is kept are usually 
decorated in a superior style to the dw'eliing 
of the person w^ho owns them. 

In illustration No. 2, on the next page, 
several of these elaborate storehouses are 
shown. They are always supported on 
posts in such a way that the rats cannot get 
among the contents, and in some instances 
they are set at the top of poles fifteen or 
twenty feet high, which are climbed by 
means of notches in them. These, however, 
are almost without ornamentation, whereas 
those which belong specially to the chief an* 
compamtively low, and in some cases every 
inch of them is covered with graceful or 
grotesque |>atterns, in which the human face 
Sways predominates. 

Some of these curious storehouses are not 
rectangular, but cylindrical, the mlindtT 
lying horizontally, with the door at tlic end, 
and bei ng coveretl w ith a pointed roof. Even 
the very posts on which the storehouses 
stand are carved into the rude semblance of 
the human form. 

The Maoric 8 also say that the calabash, or 
hm^ is of comparatively late introduction, 
the seeds having been obtained from a cala- 
bash which was carried by a whale and 
thrown on their shores. 

A very curious article of vegetable food is 
the cowdie gum, which issues from a species 
of pine. This gum exudes in great quanti- 
ties from the trees, and is found in lai^e 
masses adhering to the trunk, and also in 
detached pieces bn the ground. It is a clear, 
yellowish resin; and it is imported into 
jSngland, where it is converted into varnish. 
Tlie flavor of the cowdie gum is powerfully 
aromatic, and the natives of the northern 
island chew it ju.st as sailors chew tobacco. 
They think so much of this gum, that when 
a stranger comes to visit them, the highest 
compliment that can be paid to him is for 
the host to take a partially chewed piece of 
gum from his mouth, and offer it to the vis- 
itor. 

The New Zealanders eat great quantities 
of the pawa, a species of Haliotis, from 
which they procure the pearly shell with 
which they are so fond of inlaying their 
carvings, especially the eyes of the human 
figures. Shells beloMing to this group are 
well known In the Channel Islands under 
the name of Ormer shells, and the molluscs 


are favorite articles of diet. Those which 
are found in New Zealand are veiw much 
larger than the species of the Channel 
Islands, and the innabitants are tough and, 
to European taste, very unpalatable. Great 
quantities are, however, gathered for food. 
The putrid potato cakes are generally eaten 
with the pawa; and the two together form a 
banquet which an Englishman could hardly 
prevail on himself to taste, even though he 
were dying of hunger. 

Mussels, too, are largely used for food: 
and the natives have a way of opening and 
taking out the inmate wdiich 1 have often 
practised. If the bases of two musj^els be 
placed together so that the projections 
interlock, and a sharp twist be given in 
opposite directions, the weaker of the two 
gives way, and the shell is opened. Either 
shell makes an admirable knife, and scrapes 
the mollusc out of its home even better than 
a regular oyster-knife. 

Oysters, especially the Cockscomb oyster 
(Osircca S^istata), are very plentiful in many 
parts of the coast, and afiord ap unfailing 
supply of food to the natives. ' They are 
mostly gathered by women, who are in 
some places able to obtain them by w aiting 
until fovv water, and at other places are 
forced to dive at all states of the tide?. 

Fish form a large portion of New Zealand 
diet; and one ot their favorite dishes is 
sharks fiesh dried and nearly puln scent 
In this state it exhales an bclor which is 
only less horrilile tlian that of the putrid 
cakes. Mr. Angas mentions one instance 
where he was greatly inconvenienced by 
the fondness of the natives for these ofiVn- 
sive articles of diet. He was travelling 
through the country with some native 
guides, and on arriving at a pah had pro- 
cured for breakfast some remarkably fine 
kumeras. The natives immediately set to 
work at cooking the kumeras, among which 
they introduced a quantity of semi-putrid 
shaVk’e flesh. This w'as not the w^orst of the 
business, for they next wove some of the 
phorroium baskets whi<!h have already been 
described, filled them with the newly-cooked 
provisions, and carried them until the even- 
ing repast, giving the traveller the benefit 
of the horrible odor for the rest of the day. 

Fish are either taken with tlie net, the 
weir, or the hook. The net presents noth- 
ing remarkable, and is used as are nets all 
over the world, the natives weighting them 
at the bottom, floating them at the top, 
shooting them in moderately shallow w^ater, 
and then beating the water with poles In 
order to Mghten the fish Into the meshes. 

Traps, called pukoro-tuna, ore made of 
fiinnel^haped baskets, just like the eel-tntps 
of our own country; but the most ingenious 
device Is the weir, which Is buili quite 
across the river, and supported by poles for 
many yards along its side. Often, when the 
net or the weir m used| the fisn taken are 
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considered as belonging to the community 
in general, and are divided equally by the 
chief. 

Sometimes a singularly ingenious net is 
used, which has neither float not sinkers. 
This net is about four feet wide, thirty or 
forty feet in length, and is tied at each end 
to a stout stick. Ropes are lashed to the 
stick, and the net is then taken out to sea in 
a canoe. When they have arrived at a con- 
venient spot, the natives throw the net over 
the side of the canoe, holding the ropes 
at either end of the boat, so that the net 
forms a large semicircle in the water as the 
boat drifts along. In fact it is managad 
much as an English fisherman manages his 
dredge. 

In the middle of the canoe is posted a 
man, who bears in his hand a very long an:l 
light pole, having a tuft of feathers tied to 
one end of it. With the tufted end he beats 
and stirs the water, thus driving into the 
meshes of the net all the small fishes within 
the curve of the net Those who hold the 
ropes can tell by the strain upon the cords 
whether there are enough fish in the net to 
mnke a haul advisable, and when that is the 
case, the net is brought to the side of the 
canoe, emptied, and again shot 

Spearing fish is sometimes, but not very 
largely, employed. The hooks employed by 
the New Zealanders present a curious mix- 
ture of simplicity and ingenuity. It really 
seems strange that any fish should be stupid 
enough to take such an object in its, mouth. 
There is, however, one which is a singularly 
admirable contrivance. The body of the 
hook is made of wood; curved, and rather 
hollowed on the inside. The hook itself is 
bone, and is always made from the bone of 
a slain enemy, so that it Is valued as a trophy, 
as well as a means of catching fish. This 
bone Is fastened to the rest of the hook by 
a very ingenious lashing; and, in some 
instances, even the bone is in two pieces, 
which are firmly lashed together. In con- 
sopance with the warlike character of the 
natives, who seem to be as ready to offer ah 
insult to other tribes as to take offence 
•themselves, the use of the enemy’s hone is 
intended as an insult and a defiance to a 
hostile tribe. 

The body of the hook is lined^with the 
pawa shell, and to the bottom^ of it is 
attach 3d a tuft of fibres. This hook is 
remarkable for requiring no bait It is 
towed astern of the canoe, and when pulled 
swiftly through the water it revolves rap- 
idly, the pearly lining flashing in the light 
like the white belly of fish, and the . tuft of 
fibres representing the tmL Consequently, 
the predatorial fisn take it for the creature 
whiem It represents, dash at it as it flashes 
by them, and are hooked before they dis- 
corer their mistake. If any of my readers 
idiould happen to be angler^ they will 
jMse that this hook of the New Zealander 
4i 


is exactly similar in principle with the 
“ spoon-bait ” which is so efficacious in prac- 
tised hands. One of these hooks in ray 
collection is quite a model of form, the 
curves being peculiarly graceful, and the 
effect being as artistic as if the maker had 
been a professor in the school of design. 
The length of my hook is rather more than 
four inches: and this is about the average 
size of these implements. The string by 
which it is held is fastened to the hook in 
a very ingenious maimer; and indeed it 
scarcely seems possible that so apjjarently 
slight a lashing could hold firmly enough to 
baffle the struggles of a fish large enough 
to swallow a hook more than four inches in 
length, and three-quarters of an inch in 
width. Some of these hooks are fhrnished 
with a feather of the apteryx, which serves 
the purpose of an artificial fly. 

Both salt and fresh water crayfish are taken 
in large quantities. The latter, which are 
very large, are almost invariably captured by 
the women, who have to dive for tnem, and 
the former are taken in traps baited witli 
flesh, much like our own lobster-pots. Birds 
are almost always caught by calling them 
with the voice, or by using a decoy bird. 
The apteryx, or kiwi-kiwi, is taken by the 
first of these methods. It is of nocturnal 
habits, and is seldom seep, never venturing 
out of its haunts by day. It is very thinly 
i|cattered, living in pairs, and each pair in- 
habiting a tolerably large district At night 
it creeps out of its dark resting-place among 
the ferns, where it has been sleeping through- 
out the day, and sets off in search of worms, 
grubs, anci other creatures, which it scratches 
out of the ground with its powerful feet * 
During the night it occasionally utters its 
shrill cry; that of the male being somewhat 
like the words “ hoire, boire, hoire,” and tliat 
jof the female like “ ho, ho, ho.” 

When the natives wish to catch the ap- 
teryx, they go to the district where the bird 
lives, and imitate its cry. As soon as it 
shows itself, it is seized by a dog w hich the 
hunter has with him, and which is trained 
for the purpose. As the bird is a very strong 
one, there IS generally a fight between itself 
and the dog, in which the powerfrtl legs and 
sharp claws of the bird are used with great 
effect Sometimes the hunter has ready a 
torch made of the cowdie resin, and by light- 
ing it as soon as the kiwi-kiwi comes in sight 
he'^blinds the bird so efiectually by the un- 
wonted lightthat it is quite bewildered, does 
not know in what direction to run, and allows 
itself to be taken alive. 

At some seasons of the year the bird is very 
fat, and its flesh is said to be well flavored. 
In former days, when it was plentiful, it was 
much used for food, but at the present time 
it is too scarce to hold any real place among 
the food-prouucing animals of New Zealand, 
its wingl^ state rendering it sin easy nrej 
to those who know its habits. The skin is 
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very tough, and, when dressed, was used in 
the miinuti\cture of mantles. 

The jauTots are caught by means of a decoy 
bird. The fowler takes with him a parrot 
which he has taught to call its companions, 
and conceals himself under a shelter made of 
branches. From the shelter a long rod 
reaches to the branches of a neighboring tree, 
and when tlie bird calls, its companions are 
attracted by its cries, tly to the tree, and then 
walk down the rod in parrot fashion, and are 
captured by the man in the cover. 

Formerly the native dog used to be much 
eatiui; but as the species has almost entirely 
been transformed by admixture witli tlm 
various breeds of English dogs, its use, as an 
article of tbod, has been abandoned. Pigs 
are almost the only mammalia that are now 
eaten; but they are not considere<l as fornix 
ing an article of ordinary diet, being reserved 
for festive occasions. The pork of New Zea- 
land pigs is said to surj ass that of their 
Euroiie.m congeners, and to bear some re- 
semblance to veal. This superitu ity of tlavor 
is caused by their eouslantly feeding on the 
fern riM)ts. In color they aVe mostly blac k, 
and. althougli tame and quiet enough witli 
their owners, are terribly friglitened when 
they see a white' nian, erect their bristles and 
d;;sh otfiuto the bush. 

Wo now come tq tlie question of canni- 
balism, a custom which .secius to have re- 
sisie i civilixation longe r in New Zc'uland 
than inauy other part of the world. In some 
places cannibalism is an exception; here, as 
among the Neam-Nam of Africa, it is a ruh‘. 
An illustration on the next page rcprc'sents 
a cannibal cooking-iiouse. that was erected 
by a cedebrated Maori chief, in the Waita- 
liamii Pah. This wa.s once a cedebrated fort, 
and was originally erected in order to ckdciul 
the inhabihmts of Tc? Rapa from the attacks 
of the Waikato tribes. Both these and their 
enemies having, as a rule, einbracod Chris- 
tianity, and laid aside their feuds, the pah 
has long been desertcMl, and will probably 
fall into decay Ixdcire many years Imvct 
passed. Mr. Angrus, description of thi.s jjah 
IS an exceedingly interesting one, 

Waitahanui Pah stands on a neck of low 
swampy land jutting into the lake, and a 
broatl, deep river, forming a delta called the 
Tongariro, and by sonic the Waikato (as that 
river nins out again at tlie other end of 
Tampo Lake), empties itself near the, mh. 
The long fac;ade of the pah presents w im- 
posing appearance wlicn viewed from the 
lake; aline of fortifications, ccunposed of; 
upright poles and stakes, extending for at | 
least half a mile in a direction parallel to the 
water. On the top of many of the posts are 
catved figures, much larger than life, of men 
in the act of defiance, and in the most sav- j 
age po.sture, having enormous protruding j 
tongues; and, like all the Maori carvings, 
these images, or waikapokos, are colored with 
kokowai, or red ochre. 


‘‘The entire pah is now in ruins, and has 
been made tapu by Te Heuheu since Us 
desertion. Here, tlien, all was forbidden 
ground; but 1 eluded the suspicions of our 
natives, and rambled about all day amongst 
the decaying memorials of the past, making 
drawings of the most striking and peculiar 
objects within the pah. The cook houses, 
where the father of Te Heuheu had his 
original esUiblishment, remained in a per- 
fect state; the only entrance to these build- 
ings w’as a series of circular apertures, in 
and out of wliicli the slaves engaged in pre- 
paring the food wen* obliged to crawl. 

“Near to the cook houses there stoo<l a 
carved patuka, whi< Ii was the receptacle of 
the sacred food of the ehitT; and nothing 
could exceed the richness of the elaborate 
carving that adorned this storehouse, I 
made a careful drawing of it, as the frail 
material was hilling to detay. Ruiiud 
liouses — many of thiin once benuUhdly 
ornamented and richly carved — nunuroiis 
fruk'i-tajtK, and other heathen rt mains with 
images and carved posts, occair in various 
portions of this extensive |ah; Init in 
other places the hand of Time has so tfitc- 
lually destroyed the buildings as to leave 
Uh m but an unintelligible mass (»f ruins. 
The situation of this pah is admirably 
a<hq)tetl for the security of its inmates; 
it c< nmiancls the lake on tlie one? side, 
and the other fronts the extensive mar.'hcH 
oC Tiikami, where a strong palisade and a 
dc*cj) m<»at afiord predeetion against any 
sudden attack. Water is conveyed into the 
pah through a sluice or canal for the suitply 
of the* In sieged in limes of war. 

‘‘There was an air of solitude and gb omy 
desolation about the uhole j ah, that was 
hcdghteiuxl by the screams ol* the plover 
and tiicj tern, as they uUt n d their rnouni- 
ful cry thremgh the deserttd courts. I 
rambled over the sf c nes of’numv savage 
deeds. Ovems, whewe human tUhh luwl been 
cooked in heaps, still remained, with llie 
stones used for healiug tlu rn l>ing scattered 
around, hlaekened by fin*; and here aiid 
there a dry skull lay" bleaching in the sun 
and wind, a grim me modal of the past,’’ 

The chief retison for the persistent sur- 
vival of cannibalism is to be found in the 
light in which the natives regard the act. 
As far as’ can be nscertained, the Miwirics 
do not eat their fellow-men simply becatifie 
they have any especial liking fbr human 
flesh, although, as might be expected, there 
are still to be found some men w ho have 
contimcted a strong taste for the flesh of 
man. The real reason for the custom is 
based on the superstitious notion that any 
one who eats the flesh of anotlier becomes 
endowed with all the {>e«t qualities of the 
slain person. For this reason, a chief 
will often content himself with the lefi 
eye of an adversary, tliat portion of the 
body being considered as Ihe seal of the 
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soul, A similar idea prevails regarding 
the blood. 

When the dead bodies of enemies arc 
brought into the villages, much ceremony 
attends the cooking and eating of them. 
Thev are considered its tapu, or prohibited, 
until the tohunga, or priest, has done his 
part. This consists in cutting off part of 
the flesh, and hanging it up on a tree or a 
tall stick, as an offering to the deities, ac- 
companying his proceedings with certain 
mystic prayers and invocations. 

Most women are forbidden to cat human 
flesh, and so arc some men and all yimng 
children. When the latter reach a certtin 
age, they are permitted to l);‘come eaters 
of human flesh, and are inducted into their 
new privileges hy the singing of chants and 
songs, the meaning of wliich none of the 
initiates understand, and which, it is prob- 
able, are equally a mystery to the priest 
himstdf who chants them. 

The palms of the hands and the breast 
are sup|)()sed to be the best parts; and some 
of the elder warriors, when they liave over- 
come their reluctance to Uilk on a subject 
which they know will shock their interloc- 
utors, speak in quite enthusiastic terms of 
human flesh as an article of food. 

That calinibalism is a custom which de- 
pends on warfare is evid(*nt fr(nn many 
s<)urc(?s. In war, as we shall presently see. 
the New Zealander can hardl)’ be rVeog.- 
nized as the same being in a state of ])eaec. 
His whole soul is tilled with hut one idea — 
that of vengeance; and it i.s the spirit of 
revenge, and not the mere vulgar instinct 
of gluttony, that induces him to eat the 
bodies of his fellow-men. A Xew Zv\a- 
lander wonhl not dream of eating the body 
of a man who had died a natural death, and 
nothing could be further from his thoughts 
than the delihcrate and systematic canni- 
balism which disgraces several of the Afri- 
can tribes. 

How completely this spirit of vengeance 
enters into the very soul of the Maories 
can be inferred from a short anecdote of a 
battle. There is a small island in the Bay 
of Plenty called Tuhua, or Mayor’s Island, 
the inhabitants of which, about two hun- 
dred in number, had erected a strong nah, 
or fort, in order to defend themselves from 
the attacks of tribes who lived on the main- 


land, and wanted to capture this very con- 
venient little island. The fort was built on 
a very steep part of the island, craggy, pre- 
cij)itou8, and chiefly made up of lava. 

After making several unsuccessful attacks, 
the enemy at last made an onslaught in the 
night, hoping to take the people off their 
guard. The inmates were, however, awake 
and prepared for resistance; and as soon as 
tlie enemy attacked the pah, the defenders 
retaliated on them by allowing them to come 
partly up the n)ll on which the pah stands, 
and then rolling great stones upon them. 
Very many of the assailants were killed, 
and the rest retreated. 

X(‘xt morning the successful defenders re- 
lated this tale to a missionary, and showed 
the spot where so sanguinary an encounter 
had taken place. The missionary, finding 
that all the stones and rocks were perfectly 
clean, and betrayed no traces of the bloody 
struggle which had taken place only a few 
hours previously, asked to be shown the 
marks of the blood. His guide at once an- 
swered that the women had licked it off. 
It has sometimes been stated that the Ma- 
ories will kill their slaves in order to fur- 
nish a ban(|uet for themselves; but such 
statements are altogetlier false. 

Cannibalism is at the present day nearly, 
though not quite, extinct. Chiefly by ihe 
eflbrts of the missionaries, it has been 
greatly reduced; and even in cases where 
it does take place the natives ere chary 
of speaking about it. In wars that took 
place some forty years ago, we learn that 
several hundretl warriors were slain, and 
their bodies eaten by their victors. In 
comparatively recent times twenty or thirty 
bodies have been brought into the pah and 
eaten, while at the present day many a na- 
tive has never seen an act of cannibalism. 
This strange and ghastly custom is, how- 
ever, so dear to the Maori mind that one of 
the chief obstacles to the con ,'ersion of the 
natives to Christianity is to be found in 
the fact that the Christian natives are 
obliged to abjure the use of human flesh. 
Stili^ the national instinct of vengeance is 
rather repressed than extirpated, and there 
are many w ell-known occa.si6ns \vhen it has 
hurst through all its bonds, and the sa vaj^e 
nature of the Maori has for a time gained 
ascendency over him. 
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TOE MODE OF WAJU^ARB DEPENDENT ON WEAPONS — THE SPEAR, NOW EXTINCT — THE MERAI, AND 
THE MATERIALS OF YTHICH IT IS MADE— THE C.UEEN JADE MERAI, AND ESTIMATION IN WHICH 
IT IS HELD BT THE CHIEFS — THE STONE MERAI — THE BONE MERAI, AND ITS VARIED SHAPES — 
MODS OF USING THE W'EAPON — CAPTURE OF 8I1IPH — AN EXUITINO SCENE AND TIMELY RELIEF — 
THE BATTLE-AXE, OR PATU — ITS FORM, AND MODE OF USING IT — THE CHIEF'S SPEAR, OR HANl 
— ITS RESEMBLANCE TO THE ANCIENT SCEPTRE — THE TONGUE OF DEFIANCE — THE WAR DANCE 
— ITS EFFECT ON BOARD SHIP — THE ^FORT, OR PAH, AND ITS CONSTRUCTION — NATIVE ENGl- 
KEERINO — THE REPiri.^E AT THE <;aTE PAH — CONCEALING AN AMBUSH — FATE OF CAPTIVES — 
THE CHIEF K’hONOI AND HIS BATTLES — SLAVE-DRIVING WTTH A MERAI — ETIQUETTE OF WAR 
— A TRUCE AND A BARTER — RETALIATION FOR BLOODSHED — CEREMONIES BEFORE AND APTEB 
A BATTLE, 


We now come to the one great object of a 
Maori's life, namelv, war. Before w e treat 
of actual warfare, it will be necessary to de- 
scribe the weapons which are used, as much 
of the character of w'arfare materially depends 
on them. 

In those parts of the world, for instance, 
where missiles, such as bows and arrow's or 
spears, are the principal weapons, w'ar be- 
comes a series or skirmishes, eacii individual 
trying to conceal himself as much as {K>ssi- 
ble from the enemy, and to deal his ow n 
blows without exposing himself to retalia- 
tion. But when the w eapons ar#of a mtture 
that necessitates hand-to-hand combat, war- 
fare naturally assumes a different aspect, 
and, if the forces be at all disciplined, more 
resembles the regulated war of civilized 
nations than the independent single combats 
which represent war in most savage coun- 
tries. 

To this latter category belong the weapons 
of the Kew Zealander. Informer days the 
Maori warriors used to employ the spear, 
but that weapon has long been laid aside. A 
few specimens are still retained, but they 
are intended, not to be used against an 
enemy, but in welcoming a friend, the chief 
who receives his guests pointing the spear 
at them, and throwing it toward them, as 
has already been described. When Mr. 
Aogas visited the islands, he found only a 
fiaty few of these spears, and they were used 
antirely for peaceful purposes. "They were 
rf i|ie*saiiie character as those of the great 


Polynesian group, t. r. made entirely of w^ood, 
long, sharply pointed, and armed with a 
series of barbs. 

One of these spears is show'n at figure 
1, of Maori weapons," on page H4I. The 
reader will understand that only tlie head of 
the .spear i.s shown, the entire length of the 
weapon being alK>ut twelve feet. The barbs 
are seen to be arranged in doubh' order, a 
nftmber of them pointing backward, and 
then, after a blank space, several row's fioint 
iiig forward. The onject of this device lias 
ingenious enough. The spear was supposed 
to lie pushed through the IkmIj of a man 
until it w'jis sUipped by the swond row of 
barbs. It will be seen that his body would 
then rest in the blank space, and the barbs 
on either .side of him ivould prevent it from 
being draw n out or pushed trirougfi, so that 
a wound from the wea|Km was hecessiirilv 
mortal A sj>ear made on the same princi- 
ple, and^ employed by the Bechuanas, is 
shown on page 581. 

The wea|K)ns used by the Maories are 
very few in number, and of the simidest 
possible construction. It is extraordinary, 
by the w^ay, what misconceptions exist on 
this subject With the generality of persons 
almost every dub, axe, or spear Is set down 
as belonging to Kew Zealand, especially If 
it has any carving about It Even' the best 
public collectioiii are not fbee fVom these 
errors, and In one of the most celebrated 
collections of arms I discovered within five 
minutes ten or twelve wrong labels. 
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There U now before me an illustrated 
work on savage manners and customs, in 
which is a group of New Zealand arms,” 
containing thirteen objects. Of these only 
one is a genuine weapon of New Zealandf, 
and two others are doubtful. There are two 
Fiji ciubs (one of them with a hollow tubu- 
lar handle!), one stone knife of New Cale- 
donia, two clubs of the Tonga Islands, one 
Maori chiefs staff of office, one New Zea- 
laniler’a carpenter’s arize, one poi ” mallet 
anti one gnatoo ” mallet from Tonga, and 
two artudes which the draughtsman may 
have intended for clubs, but which have 
been transformed i)y the engraver^s art injo 
bottle-gourds. Besides, there is one non- 
descript article which may be a drum (and 
therebwe cannot belong to Nttw Zealand), 
or it may be a pail, or it may be a jar, and 
ant)ther nondescript artu^le. 

We need not, however, wonder at these 
trifling errors when, in the same work, a 
scene in a North American wigvvarn is de- 
scribed as a “ New Zealand christening,” 
an I the '‘Interior of a Catfre hut ” is fitt(*d 
with Abyssinian arms and implements: the ; 
in ni are renresented as wearing long two- j 
forktal beards like those of the Fans, heiwl- 
dres.s Its like those of Tonga, and capes like 
those of Abyssinia; while a sinoolli-haireil 
wi»min, instead of being dressed in Kaffir 
fashion, is naked with the exception of a 
white cloth tied round her laps. The hut 
itself is a singularly ingenious example of 
perversity on the part of the draughtsman, 
who has selecbal preidscdv tliose very char- 
acteristics w’hich do not belong to the Kaffir 
hut. In the first place, the hut is three 
times U»o large, and the walls are .apparenilv 
of clay — cerhiinly not of the h;isket-woik 
employed by Kaffirs in hoiise-liuil ling. The 
door, which in a Kaffir hut is laid <lown 
with clay, as smooth as a talile and hard as 
concrete, is irregular and covered with grass; 
while, by way of climax, the door is high 
enough to allow a man to pass without stexip- 
ing, and is tinished with a beautiful arched 
porch covered with creepers. 

W'^ilh the exci'ption of one man, wdio may, 
by some stri-n h of imagination, be taken 
for a Hottentot, neither the hut, its furni- 
.ture, its inhabitants, nor their weapons, bear 
the slighttjst simiUtude to those of any part 
of Southern AtVic& Such being the case 
with museums and books, we need not be 
surprised that the pcmular ideas respecting 
the weapons aiul warfare of New Zealand are 
very indefinite. 

Of coursOj at the present day, the Maories 
have practically discarded their ancient 
weapons in fisivor of tlie rifle, which they 
know well how to use, retaining the aborig- 
inal weapons more as marks of rank than for 
active service. We have, however, nothing 
to do with these modern innovations, and 
will restrict ourselves to the weapons tliai 
belong to the country. 


The first and most important of these la 
the merai, or short club. This weapon is 
exactly analogous to the short sword used 
by the ancient Romans, and in some cases 
resembles it so closely that if the cross-guard 
were removed from the sword and the blade 
rendered convex instead of flat, the shapes 
of the two weapons would be almost exactly 
identical. 

The material of wffiich these weapons are 
made is sometimes wood and sometimes 
stone, but mostly bone, the latter material 
being furnished by the spermaceti whale. 
The stone merai is the most valued, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of finding a suitable 
piece for the purpose, and of the enormous 
time which is consumed in cutting it to the 
desired shape with the very imperfect in- 
strument which the Maori possesses. In 
fiu;t, a stone merai is lowly and laboriously 
ground into shape by rubbing it with a piece 
of stone and a sort of emery powder. 

Every merai has a hole" arilled through 
I the end of' the handle. Through this hole is 
j ixassed a loop of plaited cord, by means of 
which the weapon is slung to the wrist, to 
prevent the wearer from being disarmed in 
battle. Drilling the hole is a very slow pro- 
cess, and is done by means of a wetted slick 
dipped ill emery powder. 

The finest menii of this description that I 
have seen belongs to II. C'hristie, Esq,, and is 
remarkable not merely for its size, but tor the 
regularity and beauty of its curves. The ma- 
terial is the dark, dull green volcanic stone 
of which the New Zealanders make so many 
of their implements. It is nearly eighteen 
inches in length, and rather more than four 
inches wide at the broadest part. There is a. 
similar weapon, nearly as large, in the col- 
lection of the United Service Institution; 
but the curves are not so regular, nor is the 
article so handsome. 

One of these weapons is in my collection. 
It is of equal .beauty in shape with that 
which has been described, but is not so long. 
It is rather more than fourteen inches in 
length, and not quite four inches wide. It 
weighs two pounds six ounces, and is a most 
formidable weapon, a blow from its sharp 
edge being sufficient to crash through the 
skull of an ox, not to mention that of a hu- 
man being. 

Every chief, however low in rank, is sure 
to have one of these merais, of which he is 
very proud, and from which he can scarcely 
be induced to part The great chiefs have 
their merais made of green jade, such as 
has already been described when treating 
of Maori ornaments. These weapons are 
handed down from father to son, and are so 
highly valued by the natives that it is hardly 
possible to procure one, unless it he cap- 
tured in battle. If a chief should die with- 
out a son to whom his merai can descend, 
the weapon is generally buried with him. 

At fig. 0, in the weapons,” on page 841, 
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Is seen one of these green jade merais. The 
shape is not nearly so elegant as that of my 
weapon which has Just been described. In- 
deed, with so vahiable and rare a mineral as 
this green jade, it is not easy to find a piece 
large enough to be cut into an ordinarily 
shaped weapon and the manufacturer is 
obliged to do his best with the material at 
his command. 

At fig. 7 is an example of the commonest 
kind of nierai, that which is made of wood. 
As the material of such a weapon is com- 
parativelv valueless, the Maories seem to 
indemnify themselves by adding ornament 
to the weapon. For example, they ver>" sel- 
dom make the merai of the same simple 
shape as that at fig. 6, but give it a distinct 
edge and back as at fig. 7. In some cases 
they make it into a most elaborate piece of 
native art, the whole being so beautifully 
carved that it looks more like a number of 
carved pieces of wood fitted together than a 
weapon cut out of one solid block- 

A singularly beautiful example of such a 
weapon IS to {)e seen in fig. 1 of the illustra- 
tion Merais,” on page H41. As the reader 
may see it is one mass of carving, the design 
being cut completely through tbe wood, and 
therefore being alike on both sides. The 
bac'k of the merai is carved into a pattern of 
singular beauty and boldness, and the edge 
is armed with a row of shark's teeth, which 
make its blows very formidable when di- 
rected against the naked bodies of th(^ Maori 
warriors. The specimen from which the 
drawing was taken may be seen in the col- 
lection of the British Museum. 

The second fig. of the illustrations shows 
a merai made of bone. The material is 
mostly obtained ft*om tlie blade bone of the 
spermaceti whale, and in consequence the 
weapon is said in books of travel to be made 
of whalebone, thus misleading the ordinary 
reader, who is sure to understand “ whale- 
bone” to be the black elastic substance ol>- 
tained from the Greenland whale. 

These merais are extremely variable in 
shape. Borne of them are made like the 
stone weapons, except that they are much 
flatter, and have in consequence both edges 
alike. Sometimes they are studded with 
knobs and cut into hollows; sometimes car^^ed 
into patterns, much resembling that of the 
wooden merai, but not so elaborate. The 
specimen which I have selected for the illus- 
tration shows examples of the ornaments 
and shids. 

I possess a very good merai which has 
been made from the lower jaw of the sper- 
maceti whale. This weapon is shown in 
fi’i, 4 of tbe same illustration, opposite, and 
close by it is a section of the jaw of the w^hale, 
Sn order to show the manner in which it 
is cut This weapon measures seventeen 
inches in length by three and a half inches 
in width, and weighs one pound nine ounces. 
Inconsequence of this comparative lightness, 


it is a much more efficient weapon than the 
stone merai; for the latter is so heavy that, 
if a blow misses its aim, the striker is unable 
to recover the weapon in time to guard him- 
self, or to repeat the blow, and so lays him- 
self open to the enemy. 

If the reailer will fook at the section of 
bone, he will see that it is porous in the cen- 
tre and hard and solid at the edges. It Is 
from the solid part that the merai ha.s bc^n 
cut, and in consequence the weapon is very 
flat. The numerous channels through 
which pass tlie blood vessels that nourish 
the bone are seen in the section, and in the 
drawing of the merai one of them is shown 
traversing the iveapon longitudinally. The 
name of the merai is “ patu-patu,” the u hav- 
ing the same sound as in flute. 

Many of the natives have found out that 
the English bill-hook answers admirably ns 
a inei*ai, and can be obtained with very little 
trouble. Great quantities of them were at 
one time inqiorted from Birniingliam* Imt 
the rifle and bayonet have in latter days so 
completely superseded all other weapons that 
the Maories trouble themselves little about 
the bill-hook. 

When a Maori fight.s with the merai. he 
does not merely strike, his usual movemc nt 
being to thrust sharply at the chin of the 
enemy; and if he .sueeecds in striking him 
with the point, he cuts him down with the 
edge before be < an recover himself. 

At fig. 5 of the ” Maori weapons.” on 
the i^ext page, is seen an axe, or tonui- 
haw'k. This is a eiirious mixture of Euro- 
pean ami Maori work, the blade being ob- 
tained from England, and the handle made 
and carved in New Zealand with the UMial 
grotes<jue patterns which a Maori likt^s to in- 
IrcKliioe into all objects connected with war- 
fare. The thigh bone of a slain enemy is a 
favorite handle for siw h a tomahawk. 

Before the fierca* and w^arlike cliaraeter of 
the New Zealanders w*as known, they look 
mneral vessels by the use of tbe merai. ft 
was easy to suspend the short club over the 
shoulder, where it was hidden by the mat, so 
that when a party of natives cathe on hoard, 
apparently uruinned, having ostentatiously 
leu their pains and other weapons in thefr 
canoes, c?ac*h man was in fact armed with the 
weapon that he most trusted. The plan pur- 
sueo was, that the Maories shouU! mingle 
freely with the crew, until each man was 
close to one of the sailors. At a signal from 
the chief, the concealed mend was snatelted 
from beneath the mat, and in a moment It 
had crashed through the head of tlie selected 
victim. 

Even after this ruse wm discovered, the 
ingenious Maories contrived to get hold of 
more than one vessel under pretence of ex- 
hibiting their war dance, which In a moment 
was changed from the mimicry of battle into 
reality, tbe warriors leaping among tbe spec- 
tators and dealing their blows rlglit and left 
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among them. Ship- taking seems, indeed, to 
be a proceeding so dear to the New Zea- 
lander, that he can scarcely resist the temp- 
tation when it is offered nim. In Messrs. 
Tyerman and Bennet’s Missiotrary Voy- 
age ” there is an anecdote of an adventure 
that befell them, which, but for the timely 
aid of a friendly chief, would undoubtedly 
have had a tragic issue. 

The ship had arrived off New Zealand, and 
while at anchor the following events oc- 
curred: — ‘‘This morning our little vessel 
was surrounded with canoes, containing sev- 
eral hundreds of the natives, of both sexes, 
who presently climbed up, and crowded it^o 
much that we.were obliged to put a bar across 
the quarter-deck, and tabu it from intrusion. 
The commerce in various articles, on both 
sides, went on pretty well for some time, till 
one provoking circumstance after another 
occurred, whicli had nearly led to the seizure 
of the ship and the loss of our lives. 

‘‘ In the confusion occasioned by the great ! 
throng in so narrow a space, the natives began | 
to exercise their pilfering tricks, opportuni- 
ties for which are seldom pcrmittea to slip 
away unimproved. Suddenly the cook cried 
out,* ^They have stolen this thing;’ but 
scarcely had he named the thing (some 
kitchen article), when he called out again, 
‘They have stolen the beef out of the pot!' 
and then a third time, ‘They have stolen my 
cooking pan!’ Presently another voice 
bawled out fVom the forecastle, * Captain! 
they have broken open your trunk, and Car- 
rie I away your clotnes ! ’ 

“ Up to tills time we had been in friendly 
Intercourse with the chiefs, rubbing noses, 
and purchasing their personal ornaments 
and other curiosities, suspecting no mischief. 
But now, in the course of a few moments, 
without our pe’rceiving the immediate reason, 
the wiioie scene wm changed. We found 
afterward that theca|>tain (Dibbs), on hear- 
ing of the audacious thefts above mentioned, 
ha I become angry, ami while he was endeav- 
oring, rather bofsterously, to clear the deck 
of some of the intruders, one of them, a chief, 
on being jostled by him, fell over the ship’s 
side into the sea, between his own c.auoeand 
the vessel This was seized instantaneously 
as the pretext for commeucing hostilities. 
Tlie women and children in the course of a 
few minutes had all disappeared, leaping 
overboard into their canoes, and taking with 
them the kiikaous, or mantles, of the warriors. 
The latter, thus stripped for action, remained 
on deck; of which, before we w^ere aware, 
they had taken complete possession; and 
forthwith made us their prisoners. 

Tremendous were the bawlings and 
sereechings of the barbarians, while they 
stamped, and brandished their weaiwiis, con- 
sisting principally of tdubs and spears. One 
chief with his cookies (his slaves) had sur- 
rounded the captain, holding their spears at 
his breast and hii sides, on the larboard quar- 


ter of the Vessel. Mr. Tyerman, under guard 
of another band, stood on the starboard; and 
Mr. Bennet on the same side, but aft, toward 
the stern. Mr. Threlkeld and his little boy, 
not seven years old, were near Mr. Bennet 
not under direct manual grasp of the savages. 
The chief who, with his gang,had’been traf- 
ficking with Mr. Bennet, now brought his 
huge tattooed visage near to Mr. B.’s, Scream- 
ing, in tones the most odious and horrifying: 

‘ Tongata, New Zealandi, tongata kakino? — 
Ton^ata, New Zealandi, tongata kakino?’ 

“This he repeated as rapidly as lips, 
tongue, and throat could utter the words, 
w’hich mean, ‘Man of New Zealand, is he 
bad man? — Man of New Zealand, a bad 
man?’ Happily Mr. Bennet understood the 
question (the New Zealand dialect much re- 
sembling the Tahitian) : whereupon, though 
convinced that inevitable death was at hand, 

1 he answered, with as much composure as 
could be assumed, ‘Kaore kakino tongata 
New Zealandi, tongata kapai ’ (‘ Not bad; the 
New Zealander is a good man ’) ; and so often 
as the other, with indescribable ferocity of 
aspect and sharpness of accent, asked the 
same question (which might be a hundred 
times), the same answer was returned. 

But,’ inquired Mr. Bennet, Svhy is all 
this uproar? Why cannot we still rub noses, 
an<l buy and sell, and barter, as before?’ At 
this moment a stout slave, belonging to the 
chief, stepped behind Mr. Bennet, and pin- 
ioned both his arms close to his sides. No 
effort was miide to resist or elude the gigan- 
tic grasp, Mr. B. knowing that such would 
only accelerate the threatened destruction. 
!#iU, therefore, he maintained his calmness, 
and asked the chief the price of a neckoroa-. 
mtmt which the latter wore. Immediately 
another slave raised a large tree-felling axe 
(winch, with others, had been brought to be 
sharpened by the ship's companv) over the 
head of the prisoner. This riiftan looked 
with demon-like eagerness and impatience 
toward his master for the signal to strike. 

“ And here it may be observed that our 
good countrymen can have no idea of the 
almost preternatural fury which savages can 
throw into their distorted countenances, and 
infuse into their deafening and appalling 
voices, when they are possessed by the 
legion-fiend of rage, cupidity, and revenge. 
Mr. Bennet persevered in keeping up con- 
versation with the chief, saying, ‘We want 
to biiy bruaa, kumera, ika, &c. (hogs, pota- 
toes, fish), of .you.’ 

“ Just then'he perceived a youth stemiing 
on deck with a large fisli in his hand. ‘ What 
shall I give you for that fish?’ — ‘ Why, so 
many fish-hooks,’— ‘Wdl, then, put your 
hand into my pocket and take them.’ Tlie 
fellow did so. ^ Now put the fish down there, 
on the binnacle, and bring some more, if you 
have any,’ said Mr. Bennet. At once tlie 
fish that he ^ad just bought was brought 
round firom behind and presented to him 
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again for sale* He took no notice of the armed with the patu, meets an adversary, 
knavery, but demanded, ‘ What shall I give he does not rush at him heedlessly, but 
you for that fish*?' — ‘ So many hooks,’ — ‘Take fences, as it were, with his w^eapon, holding 
them Have you no other nsh to sell?’ A it in both hands, twirling it about, and fiour- 
third time the'same fish was offered, and the ishing the bunch of feathers in the face of 
same price in hooks required and given, or his foe so as to distract his attention. Nei- 
rather taken, by the vendor, out of his jacket ther does he stand in the same spot, but 
pockets, wdiich happened to be W’^ell stored leaps here and there, endeavoring to Uika 
with tais currency for traffic. A fourth time the foe off his guard, and making all kinds 
Mr. Bennet asked, ‘ Have you never another of feints in order to test the adversary’s 
fish*?’ At this the rogues could contiiin their powders. Should he see the least opening, 
scorn no longer, but hurst into laughter, and the shaip point of the butt is driven into 
cried, ‘We are cheating the foreigner!’ his adversary’s body, or a severe blow d(‘h<r* 
(‘ Tangata ke! ’) supposing that their cus- ered with the head, the stroke being gener- 
tomer w’as not aware how often they had ally made upward and not downward, as 
caught him with tlie same bait” might be imagined. 

By this ingenious plan of pretending to he In fact, the whole management of the 
the dupe of the Maories, Mr. Bennet con- patu is almost identical with tiiat of the old 
trived to gain time, of which he knew that quarterstatf of England, a wea])on whose 
ever}^ minute was of the greatest importance, use is unfortunatel;' forgotton at the present 
and at last he was rewarded for his couf- | day. The bunch of feathers is not an iiiva- 
ageous diplomacy by the arrival of a boat, in I riable appemlage. In my own specimen, 
which was a friendly chief, who at once I for example, it has never been used, and I 
cleared the ship. } have seen many others in which the hole 

The reader will observe that at this time i has not been bored for the insertion of the 


the Xew Zealanders had not abandoned the ■ string that ties the feutlu rs together, 
use of the spear as a weapon of w'ar, though j The last weapon drawn in this illustration 
only twenty years afterward scarcely a spear j is hardly w orthy of the name. It is a dag- 
coitld he found that was not intended as an I ger, and is show n at fig. 4. At fig. 2 of the 
emblem of hospitality instead of strife. kaine illustration is seen an implement 
At fig. .3 of Wenjmns ” is shown a very t whi<*h is geueniUy mistaken for a spear, and 
curious club, called Fatu by the natives, and j is labelled as sucli in many a colleetion. It 
popularly, but wrongly, called by sailors a i is, how'ever, no s[)ear at all, hut a see|)trc,^or 
battle-axe. It is about five feet in length. | .staff of office belongiiig to a chief. The 
and Im at one end a flat, axe-like head, and i Maori name is E’llaiii. It is sliapetl at the 
at the other a sharp point. One of these 1 InUt like an exceedingly elongated incrai, 
weapons in ray possession, presented to me, 1 and indeed the entire implement lor»k.H as if 
together with" many similar articles, !)V E. ! tlic hani ami the merai wen* but differeut 
Bandeil, Esq., is five feet one inch in length, j modifications of the same weapon, 

and weighs tw^o pounds six ounces, being Be this as it may. the baui is no spear, 

exactly tlie same weight as the stone merai j but a staff’ of office, almost identical in fiirni 
already described. The rounded edge of the j w ith that w hich was iKu ne by the ancient 
axe-like head is very sharp, and certainly ! kings and heralds in the times of Troy. At 
looks as if it was intended for the purpose of j the upper end is seen the bead, w hich bears 
inflicting wounds. Such, how’ever, is not the ( some resemblance to the point of a six ar, 
case, the Maori using the pointed butt as a and has given ground to the notion that the 
spear or pike, and striking with the hack of implement 4n quest icm is really a spear, 
the head and not with the edge. This portion, however. d(»e8 not serve the 

Through the lower portion of the head is purpose of offVnccp hut is siimffy a conven- 
hored a hole, to which is suspended a bunch tional representation of the human tongue, 
of feathers and streamers. Sometimes thisl which, when thrust forth to its utmost* con- 
tufl is only a foot in length, hut is often 1 veys, according to Maori ideas, the most 
longer. In a specimen taken by Sir J. E. hitter insult ami defiance. M hen tlie emef 
Alexander it is half as long a.s the patu it- wishes to make war against any he 

self. At first sight this appendage seems, calls his own people together, tnakes^a ffepr 
like the multitudinous feathers wnich deco- oration, and repeatedly thrusts his hani in 
rate a North American spear or elub> to he the direction of the enemy, each such thrust 
merely an ornament, and to detract from, being accepted as a putting forth of the 
rather than arid to, the efficiency of the tongue in efe fiance. 

weapon. But the Maori waiTior is far too In order to show that the point of the 

keen a soldier to sacrifice use to ornament, hani is really intended to represent the 

and, if he employs the latter, he is sure to human tongue, the remainder of it is carved 
take care that the former is not endangered into a grotesque and Ihr-fetclied resemhlanea 
by it of the human face, the chief features of 

In the present case, this apparently use- which are two enormous circular eyes made 
less appendage adds materially to the effec- of haliotis shell 

Bveness of the weapon. When the warrior. Generally, the hani is ornamented Ifltli 
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feathers like the patu; but many of the 
staves are without this decoration, which is 
looked upon as a mere non-essential. These 
staves vary greatly in length. My own 
specimen is between five and six feet in 
length, and is without the feather orna- 
ments, whereas others are not more than a 
yanl in leiJigth, and are decorated with 
a bunch of feathers juj long as thinnselvcs. 
The chiefs are nearly as teinuaous of the 
hani as the nierai, and do not seem to he 
easy if it be put out of their reach. Some 
years ago several Maoi i chiefs came to visit 
England, and were tak(*n to see the various 
sights of London. But whether they went 
to the theatre, or to the Zoological Gardens, 
or to make calls, they invariably took their 
hanis with them, sometimes carrying a 
short one for convenience' sake, but appear- 
ing to attach the greatest value to its pos- 
session. 

One of these curious implements in my 
collection is six feet in length, and is made 
of the same wood as the ])atu. If held 
upright the resemblance of the point to the 
oulMtretched longue is not very plain; but 
if it be held horizontally, the etlect is quite 
altereil, and the whole of the tip is seen to 
represent a human head with tlie tongue 
thrust out .as far as possible between the' 
lips. As the longue is only a eouventional 
representation, it is covered with a pattern, 
a ridge running along the centre, and each 
side Heinij marked with precisely similar i 
curves and semi-spir.als. j 

In sjdtc of its length, it really makes aj 
very convenient walking-stalT, and, on an 
emergency, might do duty as a weapon, the 
tongue-like tip being sharp enough to act 
as a spear head, and the fiatteued butt being 
heavy enough to stun a nuui with a well- 
directed blow. My specimen does not pos- 
sess the tuft of f<»athcrs and dog’s-hair 
which decorates the ham showm in the 
‘"weapons" (fig. 2. p. 841); hut tliis adorn- 
ment is not considered as forming a neces- 
Kiry part of the implement 

fteibre a party engage in war, they tliiiik 
themselves bound to join in the war dance. 
There are war <lanecs in almost all savage 
tribes, but that of the New Zealander sur- 
passes them all. In other cases, iMich war- 
rior gives htmstdf up to the excitement of 
the moment, and shouts, veils, dances, and | 
brandishes his weapons as he seems to think | 
dt; hut the Maori warrior's dance is of a 
tar different character, iKving guided by a 
discipline anl precision of drill to which 
tliat of the Russians themselves is loose and 
irr<»gular. 

They begin by emearing the whole of 
their clothing aiid by painting their faces 
with scarlet ochre, so as to make themselves 
as hideoiw as possible. When tliey assem- 
We for the daiu!©, they arrange tlieraselves 
in lines, mostly three deep, ami excite their 
naturally piisstonate disposition to the high* 


est pitch by contorting their faces and 
thrusting out their tongues as an act of 
defiance, intersijersing these gestures with 
shouts, yells, and challenges to the enemy. 
The dance itself begins with stamping the 
feet in perfect time with each otiuo’, the 
vigor of the stamp increasing cqiitiiuially, 
and the excitement iiicreasiug in similar 
proportion. 

Suddenly, with a yell, the whole body of 
men leap side-ways into the air, a? if Jictu- 
ated by one spirit, and, as they touch the 
ground, come down on it with a mighty 
stamp that makes the earth tremble. The 
war song is raised, and in accordance with 
its rhythm the men leap from side to side, 

I each time coming jdown with a thud as of 
some huge engine. The effect of the ilance 
upon the performers is extraordinary. It 
seems to make them for the time absolute 
maniac’s, their wdiole nature being given up 
to the furious excitement of the moment. 
Thtir faces are frightfully contorted, and 
thus assume an absolutely demoniacal ex- 
pre^ssion. 

Even w^hen w^ar is not impending, the 
magic influence of the dance affects the per- 
1‘ormers as strongly as if they w(*re close to 
a pah or fort of the enemy, ready for battle; 
and w'ben, as is sometimes the case, the 
Maones give a dance in honor of a visitor, 
they become so furiously excited that they 
are quite dangerous uutil they have had 
time to cool. 

On onc^ such occasion a party of Maories 
who had visited a ship were requested to 
exhibit their war dance, and very good- 
naturedly did so. But in a short time their 
measured leaps became so vehement, and • 
their stamps so powerful, as they shouted 
the martial rhymes of the war song, that 
they shook the whole ship .os if by blows 
of a battering-ram; and the commanding 
officer, fearful that they ’ivould absolutely 
smash the deck, begged them to desist. His 
entreaties were in vain, even if they were 
heard, though it is very likely that, in their 
furious excitement, the dancers were deaf to 
every sound except the w^ar song which they 
were veiling at the top of their voices; and 
tlic dance, proceeded to its end, and did not 
cease until the performers were quite ex- 
hausted by the furious exertions they had 
made. 

The most ludicrous part of the dance was 
the conduct of the chief. He had been 
treated with much attention, and presentc^d 
with a l\ill suit of naval uniform, of which 
he wjis mightily proud, and in which he 
stalke<l about the (leek to the great admira- 
tion of his subjects. When he was asked 
whether the W'ar dance could be given, he at 
once ordered his followers to accede to the 
request, and at first stood quietly by while 
they went through the performance. * 

The infiuenoe of the dance w as, however, 
too contagious to be resisted, and tapidly 
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extended itself to him. First he merely i fourth can only be approached by a narrow 
swayed his body in rhythm with the steps fand awkward path, along which only a few 
of the dancers, then he joined sotto voce in men can pass, and widen can be defended 
the song, then he begun to stamp in time by a comparatively limited number of the 
with them, and at last threw off all restraint, besieged. (See p. 835.) 
sprang into line, and leaped, yelled, and Taking one of these pahs is really a great 
stamped as enthusiastically as any of them, enterprise for the natives, and before tlu y 
splitting his new garments to pieee.s, and knew the use of firearms it is wondeitill 
presenting a very sorry sight when his that they ever took a pah at all. M.any of 
citenient had died away. them are indeed impregnable, and, until 

illustration osi^iposite represents a por- firearms were introduced into the colony, 
tion of a party of warriors as they appear eould hid dt^fiance to all tmmies. Th« y 
W'hen perfornung their war dance. Only were so situated that by merely rolling 
the first three ranks of them are seen; but stones down the approach "the path could he 
the reader must picture for himself the long cleared of every foe. They are surrounded 
lines of warriors stretching into the distance, with trenches, and have ing( nious sally- 
numbering often from one to two hundred, ports so constructed that the deli nders can 
The leading chief is seen in front, with his issue from imex[)ected parts of the fort, 

f reen jade nierai in his hand; and another make a sudden attack im the assailants, and 
nt interior chief is stationed behind him. retreat through the srme aperture when 
In the background is shown a portion of the they have attained their purpose, 
pah in wiiich the dance is taking place; a They are fenced round witn very' strong 
chiefs storehouse for food is seen on the posts, Jashed together so fir nily that they are 
right, and under the shelter of the houses able to resist any ordinary "attack. Since 
are seated the women wiio ai'e w'atchiug the firearms w*ere introduced, ibe ^faorit s have 
dance. mollified the structure of the pehs to suit 

I have already said that war is always in their new weapoius ihnnving out angles to 
the thoughts of a genuine Maori, Unlike secure a fianking fire, ami filling the inti rior 
the vaporing Fiji warrior, who is always w’ith trenches in which the defenders enn 
ready to boast, and seldom ready to fight, lie secure from the fire of the eiu mv. Since 
preferring to knock his enemy on the head they learned the terrible pow’end* shells, the 
when asleep, the Maori is a brave soldier, natives have learned to construct ‘Miav- 
accustomed from his earliest childhood to erse.<»,'’ i, c. crtiss-walls in Ihe tremhes, 
deeds of war. A mimic war forms one of whiidi not only guard the inmatis from the 
the favorite game.s of the Maori children, fragments of ihe shtdls, hut pre\int an i n- 
though it is n cessarily restricted to hoys, filading fire firm doing much danuige. Kifie- 
Just as boys of our <*onntry build snow' ca.s- pits are also eimstruetetl with singular inge- 
tles, and attack and defend them w'i'h snow - 1 nuity. One pah wn.s n innrkable for being 
balls, so do the young New Zealanders ! built over a number boiling springs, which 
build miniature forts, anil enact on a small 1 were used as Imps for the enimy when the 
Gcalc the deeds of actual W'ar, using light j fort w'as besii ged. 

sticks instead of the merai and patu. They | The reader may r< member the unfortu- 
make their forts by erecting mounds of i nate business at the Gate Pah, at Tauranga, 
earth, and liuildiug the fortresses of stakes, j When taken by steam, the pah appeared to 
in exact imitation of the more substantial ihe empty and deserted, the natives having 
architecture of the veritiiblc pah, apparently escaped, according to their eus- 

These ingenious pahs wrell exemplify the tom, when tfiey found the place no longer 
whole system of Maori warfare. The tw^o tenable. They had, however, laid a trap, 
opposing partiir.s seldom meet each other in into which tlie assailants fell When the 
tne open grimnd, a.s is the case with Euro- latter had scattered themsidves over the 
pean warfare; neither do they employ an interior, and were quite ( ff their guard, 
irregular skirmishing fight among trees or ' picking up arms, utensils, and other objects 
under cover, as is the ease with many sav- lying carelessly about, a k-mfic musketry 
age tribes. The attacking party^ is sure to fire w^as openeii from under their very feet, 
be very superior in numbers to their foes, the natives having constnieled jdts in which 
and the latter, knowing that this will be the they hid themselves until the eru my w’eie 
case, resort to the system of fortification, attracted within their range by the weapons 
and entrench themselves in forts, oy pahs. and implements which they l»ad laid on piir- 
These pahs are marvellous examples of pose to act as a bait The men, w hn were 
uncivilized engineering, and are admirably entirely off their guard, and many of whom 
adapted to the purpose which they are in- besides were but raw recruits, were struck 
tended to fulfil. Tliey are always placed in with a sudden panic, and, with a few hon- 
some strong situation, sometimes on the sea- orahle exceptions, rushed out of the fah,fol- 
shore, sometimes on heights, and one or two lowed and cut up by the fire of tlie wily foe, 
of the strongest are built on the very edge of Of course the repulse was but temporary; 
a perpendicular precipice, so that they can- but such a stratagem as this is sufficient to 
not be attacked on three sides, while Ihe show ihe military genius of the Maorii who, 
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if he becomes an enemy, is one that cannot 
be despised with impunity. This system of 
taking the enemy by surprise is the usual 
mode of fighting among the Maories, who 
display wonderful ingenuity in contriving 
ambushes, and enticing the enemy into 
them. When we were first driven into war 
with the natives of Xew Zealand, we were 
frequently entrapped in an ambuscade; and 
in one case the hidden enemy were so close 
to our nun, their dusky forms being hidden 
in the shadows of the bush, that many of the 
soldiers who escaped with life had their 
faces completely tattooed with grains of 
unhurnt powder from the muskets of 
enemv. 

If the assailants succeed in taking the pah, 
a terrible massacre always ensues. Every 
man is killed who is capable of wielding a 
weapon, while the. women and children are 
carried off to ])i>< oine the slaves of the con- 
querors — a doom from which, ii.s I have 
already stated, there is no escape; the un- 
fortunate women, their children, and any 
future offspring, being slaves without the 
possibility of release, not even their own 
tribe being able, according to Maori law, to 
interfere with the right of the captors. 

Th 3 bodies of the warriors are of course 
reserved to 1>e bilked and eaten. Sometimes 
even the prisoners fall victims to the thirst 
for bl<M)d which characterizes these islanders; 
an I in this respect the women are as bad as 
the men, if Uv^t worse. For example, the 
principal wife of a very great chief, named 
EdFongi, was accustom. al, even though 
hlin l, to murder some of the captives, when 
they were brought home by her formidable 
husban 1. Her own end was, however, more 
tragic than that of any of her victims. 
E’Hongi was in the habit of making long 
excursions to ditferent parts of the country, 
in which he took his wife with him. On 
<me of these excursions she fell sick, and 
had to be left behind. In consequence of 
her blindness, added to her debility, she 
was unable to act in her own defence, and a 
iiumher of dog.s, discovering her weakness^ 
tore her to pieces and devoured her. 

She seems, however, to have been a 
woman of unexceptionally strong feelings of 
vengeance. “ She had,” writes Mr. Angas, 
little slave-girl to attend upon her, 
toward whom she evinced a strong attach- 
ment The little creature was interesting 
and good-tempered, and her mistress waa 
apparently so fond of her that she was 
spared the experience of the misery of 
slavery; she was only a favorite. 

Hbngi returned from one of his success- 
ful expeditions of war, but had left a son 
Ui>on the field of battle, and the lamentation 
Was great The petted slave-child laid her 
head upon the lap of her mistress, and 
poured out her share of the general sorrow. 
But the spirit of vengeance or of Insane 
retribution cam© over th© heart of the b©^ 


reaved mother; and she carried the child to 
the water, and cruelly suffocated her in sat- 
isfaction of her selfish sorrow.” 

. It was not long after this incident that 
she met with her death. When she was 
left behind, a small shed was erected on 
poles, according to native custom, and a 
supply of food was placed near her. When 
the party returned the shed was lying pros- 
trate, and among its ruins were the whitened 
bones of the inmate. It is supposed that the 
wind blew down tlie shed, and so enabled 
the dogs to reach her. 

This same E’Hongi was a really remark- 
able man, and earned a great name for wis- 
dom and courage. Having made a voyage 
to England, he threw all his energies into 
strengthening his military power, and took 
back with him a quantity of muskets and 
ammunition. 

He came back to his own country ex- 
actly at the proper time. A long and 
somewhat desultory war had been going 
on between the W aikatos and other tribes, 
in which the former had, after many vicissi- 
tudes, been victorious, and, after finally con- 
quering their enemies, had returned to their 
country in triumph. 

Just then E’ Ilongi came back to his own 
tribe, the Nga Puis, distributed his fire- 
arms among the best warriors, and when he 
had instructed them in the use of the new 
and terrible weapons, entered the Waikato 
country, and attacked their great pah called 
Matuketuke. The Waikatos, having only 
their clubs, and not having sunk the trenches 
which in these days are dug in every pah 
that is intended to resist an assault," could 
not contend against firearms, and in a few • 
minutes the fort was taken. It was in this 
engagement that Hororaona and Te Whero- 
Whero were captured. 

The slaughter on this occasion was terri- 
ble, two thousand warriors being killed, and 
their bodies eaten by the victorious tribe, 
who built vast numbers of ovens for the 
special purpose of cooking the bodies of the 
slain. For many years afterward the re- 
mains of the ovens, and the whitened bones 
of the two thousana warriors, might be seen 
as tokens of the terrible scene, where feasts 
were kept up until all the bodies had been 
consumed, and every evil passion of unre- 
strained human nature was allowed to have 
its ftill sway. 

One of the very muskets which were used 
on this occasion, and which was given by 
George IV. to E’ Hongi when he visited 
England, iajiow In the collection of Colonel 
Sir. J. E, Alexander. It is one of the regu- 
lar ** Brown Bess ” weapons, once so dear 
to soldiers, and now irreverently termed a 
ga8pi|)e. 

Prisoners without number were captuted 
on this occasion; and indeed the supply of 
slaves thus obtained so far exceeded the de- 
mand for them, that the Hga Puls killed 
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many of them on their journey home, 
merely to rid themselves of them. E’ Hongi, 
though known to be a man of the most de- 
termined courage, not to say ferocity, when 
engaged in war, and rather disposed to be- 
have in an overbearing manner toward 
those whom he considered as his inferiors, 
was at the same time peculiarly mild and 
courteous in his demeanor to his equals, 
and toward strangers was remarkable for 
his gentle courtesy. 

There was another very celebrated chief 
of a 4 r£>niewhat similar nahie, Ilongi-Hongi, 
who nas sometimes been confounded with 
his great predecessor. One feat of this 
warrior is so characteristic that it deserves 
mention. He was leading an attac*k on a 
pah near Mount Egraont, captured it, and, 
according to custom, killed the warriors, 
and took the rest of the inmates as his 
slaves. Siicty of these unfortunate beings 
fell to the share of Hongi, who drove them 
like a Hock of sheep, with his green jade 
merai, all the way to his home, a distance 
of one hundred aiid eighty miles. 

This chief was .proof against the mi.ssion- 
aries of all kinds. Mr. Angas once asked 
him whether he was a mUiayiari, i. e. a Pro- 
testant convert, or a pikopo, t. c. a Roman 
Catholic. Hongi denied that he vran either 
one or the other, and confessed with glee 
that he was a revera, or devil, i. e. that he 
still remained a heathen. 

It is very unfortunate tliat intolerance in 
religious matters has been fostered by those 
who ought to have made it their business to 
repress any such feeling. The consequence 
is, that the Protestant converts regard their 
Roman Catholic brethren as reveras, or 
devils, while the latter have allied them- 
selves with their acknowledged heathen 
countrymen; and thus, under the pretence 
of religion, the customary feuds are kept 
up with perhaps even additional bitterness. 

I have the pleasure of presenting to the 
reader, on the 820th page, a portrait of 
Hongi-Hongi, as he appeared in the year 
1844, dressed in his mil panoply of war 
costume. This, of course, would be doffed 
before he went into actual fight. In his 
ear is one of the green iade ornaments 
which have already been described, and in 
his right hand he bears his merai, the cele- 
brated weapon with which he drove the 
slaves before him. He is represented as 
standing just inside the wall of his pah, 
a position which he insisted on taking 
up, and having his portrait drawn to 
send to the Queen of England. In fact, he 
was so decided on this point, that he reAjsed 
to let Mr. Angas leave the pah until the por- 
trait was completed. The portion of the 
pah which is shown in the illustration gives 
a good idea of this kind of fortification, the 
enormous posts with their circular tops 
being sunk deeply into the ground, and 
smaller posts placed between them; a hor- i 


izontal pole is laid across them^ and the 
whole is firmly lashed together, either with 
the ordinary phormium rope, or with the 
stem of theVild vine. 

Warfare among the Maories, fierce and 
relentless as it may be in some particulars, 
is not devoid of a sort of chivalry whiih 
somewhat relieves it from its more ferocious 
aspect There is, for example, a well-known 
code of military etiquette which is some- 
times exhibited in a mode that to us seems 
rather ludicrous. 

For example, the Waikatos and Taranaki 
tribes were at war as usual, and the Waikato 
were besieging a pah belonging to their 
enemies. The pah, however, was too strong 
for them; and moreover the defenders had 
contrived to get hold of several guns be- 
longing to a vessel that had been wrecked 
on the shore, and had induced some Euro- 
peans to mount and work them, which they 
did with such success that the Waikatos 
were forced at last to abandon the siege. 

But, in the very midst of the contest, a 
vessel appeared in the offing, and a truce 
was immediately concluded in order to allow 
both parties to trade. Accordingly, boih 
the l>esieg(‘i'8 and besieged "Set otT ainieably 
to the vessel, and, having conipleted tlu ir 
bargains, returned to resume their bijstili- 
ties. A very amusing scene then ociurred. 
The Taranakis, who were the besieged 
party, had much .the best of the trading, 
as they possessed a large quantity of dresst d 
flax, or phormium, and exchanged it for a 
quantity of tobacco. 

Kow tobacco is one of the greatest luxu- 
rie.s that a New Zealander can possess : and 
unfortunately for the besieging Waikatos, 
they had no* tobacco. They had, however, 
a plentiful supply of muslcets, which they 
had taken in an attack upcsii another pah, 
while the besieged were very short of aims, 
8o they struck up a trade, the Waikatos 
being so inordinatfdy desirous of obtaining 
tobacco, that they gave in return fire-arms 
which were to be turned against themselves. 

‘‘The scene,'’ writes Mr. Angas, “as de- 
scribed by an eye-witness, must have been 
most ludicrous." The Waikato thrust his 
musket half-way through the palisades of 
the pah, retaining, however, a firm hold of 
hi.s property imtil the intending purchaser 
from within thrust out in a similar manner 
the quantity of tobacco he was willing to 
give; neither party relinquishing his hold 
of the property about to change hands until 
he had secured a firm grasp of that offered 
by his adversary.” 

The chief who led the Waikatos on this 
occasion was the celebrated Wiremu Nera, 
or IV'ilHam Taylor; the former name being 
the nearest approach that the Maories can 
make to the pr^er pronunciation. His 
Maori name was Te Awaitala, and he was 
widely celebrated for his dauntless courage 
and his generalship in conducting or resist* 
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iug an attack. Beinj? closely allied with 
the famous chief Te Whero-Whero (or Po> 
tatau), he was engaged in nearly all the 
combats between the Waikatos and the 
Taranakis. On one of his warlike expedi- 
tions he took a pah containing nearly eigh- 
teen hundred inhabitants, and, of course, 
killed nearly all of them, and carried the 
survivors as slaves into the Waikato dis- 
trict. 

Latterly, he embraced Christianity, and 
became as zealous in the cause of peace as 
he had been in that of war. When he 
became a Christian, Te Whero-Whero was 
so well aware of his value as a warrior, th%t 
he exclaimed to those who brought him the 
news, “ I have lost my right arm ! ” 

Although repulsed on this occasion by 
the three guns taken from the wrecked ship, 
the Waikatos were not discouragod, and 
made a second attack. The Taranakis, how- 
ever, had seen too much of Waikato cour- 
age to risk a second siege, and so quietly 
made off, some two thousand in number, 
accompanied by the Europeans who had 
served the guns for them. The latter very 
rightly spiked Ihe guns when they left the 
pah, so that when the Waikatos came again 
and took the pah, they found it deserted, 
and the guns useless to the captors. 

The Taranakis lived in deadly fear of the 
powerful and warlike Waikatos, and, but for 
the love which they felt toward their native 
country, would have fled, and left the con- 
querors to take quiet possession. They were 
even obliged to have their plantations in 
ihe bush, where none but the owner could 
find them; for they feared, and with reason, 
that if their dreaded enemies could discover 
the sources whence their provisions were 
obtained, they would destroy the whole 
plantation, ana leave their victims to starve. 
They were in such a state of nervous alarm 
about a suspected invasion by their power- 
ful neighbors, that on one occasion, when a 
fire was seen in the distance, every one took 
it for granted to be a fire lighted by the 
Waikatos, and in consequence every one 
kept awake all night, ready to give the 
alarm at the first unwonted sight or sound. 

Among the Xew Zealanders is a custom 


of retaliation which fs found with but little 
variation in many parts of the worhl. If 
blood has been shed, the friends of the dead 
man issue from the pah, with the dcterini- 
nation of killing the first person whom they 
may happen to meet. Should he belong to 
an inimical tribe, so much the better; should 
he belong to the same tribe, so much the 
worse; for in either case he is killed. On 
such an occasion one of the avengers would 
be bound to kill his own brother, should he 
happen to be the first man who came in the 
way of the party. 

Such an exercise of vengeance is rather 
an inconvenient one to those who are 
engaged in it; for they are forbidden the 
use of their mdinary^ comforts, they may 
not eat anv fooa Cxcepl*that which is indig- 
enous to Zealand, and, above all, they 
are not allowed to sni^ke. When, therefore 
they have been unable to find any human 
being whoni they can sacrifice, the aid of 
the priest, or toluinga, is called in. He 
pulls up a tuft of grass, and, after repeating 
one of the nianv incantations wliich abound 
in New Zealand lore, and of which neither 
the hearers nor the reciter understaral one 
word in ten, he throws the grass into the 
nearest stream, in token that the avengers 
are released from their vow. Blood, how- 
ever, must still be shed; but after this cere- 
mony has been performed, the blood of any 
Jiving thing, even though it be a bird, is 
held sufficient to satisfy the traditional cus- 
tom of the Maori race. 

Elaborate rites closely allied with this 
ceremony are employed both before and 
after battle; but, as they belong rather to 
the subject of religion than of war, we will* 
postpone them for the present. 

As the New Zealanders know that it is a 
point of military honor combined with per- 
sonal gratification to eat the bodies of slain 
enemies, they are equally desirous of secur- 
ing the bodies of their foes and of carrying 
off those w^ho have fallen on their own side; 
and in many instances the anxiety to save 
those who have fallen has caused others to 
share the same fate wiiile attempting to 
carry off their dead or wounded comrades. 
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CANOES. 


THE CANOE AND ITS USES IN PEACE AND WAR — THE COMMON TRADING OANOE — SKILL OF THE BOAT* 
MEN — THE LARr.E WAR CAVOKS, AND MODE OF BUILDING THEM — DECORATIONS OF TUB CANOES 
— SKILFUL CARVINGS — THE THKOHY OF THE VARIOUS PATTERNS — NAMES OF CANOES — MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE SAIL— CANOE SONGS — A COMPLEITE BOAT-LOAD — M(H>E OF LANDING — SHAPE OP 
TEE PADDLES, AND MODE OF USING THEM — CARVING TOOLS — SUPPOSED COMPASSES. 

War is carried on quite as much by water ! trunk of a tree hollowed into a sort of 
as bv land, and a chief who knows the prin- ‘ trough. Being incapable of withstanding 
ciples of good generalship alwavs uses the ! rough weather, this canoe is only used upon 
sea as well as the land to serve as a basis I rivers. Some of these canoes, wliich are 
for his attack. For this reason the Maories ' called by the name of kmqjapas, are frt»m 
take care to build their pahs in spots where ■ forty to fifty feet in length, and in the widest 
they are well defended from attack both on part not exceeding a yard in ‘‘beam.'* A 
the seaward and the landward side. Some ' nlentiml supply of ferii leaves is laid at the 
of them are on the very verge of high- ; bottom of the canoe, and upon these the 
water mark, while others are perched on i passengers recline, f’anoes of a similar 
the tops of clitfs, the base or which is | character, called thmi, are usinI in the 
washed by the waves. | inland lakes, and sit so low in the water 

One of the most pic-turesque of these is a \ that they appear to have no giinw'ale, 
pah situate near Mount Egmont, and known Owing to incir want of beam, these canoes 
by the name of the Waimate Pah. There | are as easily upsiH as the slight skifl's in 
is a cliff that rises perpendicularly some four i which races are rowed on English rivers, 
or five hundred feet above the level of the j Tlie agile Maori, accustomed from ebild- 
Avater which laves its foot, and on the very j hood to balance himself in these crank ves* 
summit of this cliff is .situated the pah in i sels, traverses them with ease and security^ 
question. It is of considerable size, con- j but an European generally upsets four or live 
tainiag many bouses and is fortified with canoes before he learns how to enter or 
the usual wooden fence. In order to render I leave them properly. The natives manage 
it as nearly as possible impregnable, the j these canoes with wbnderflil skill, and, appa- 
only approach is by a very narrow and very j rently regardless of the risk of capsi/Jug 
steep path, that cafinot he ascended except the canoe, dash their paddles into the water 
by people who have strong heads, the path I with fhrious energ}', driving up spray on ail 
being so narrow, so steep, and so dangerous ; sides, and making tlie canoe and its rowers 
that two men could defend it against fifty. look at a distance like some gigantic centi- 
In his warlike expeditions E’Hongi made pede dashing through the wateri 
great use of his canoes, taking them inland The vessels, however, of which the Mao- 
as far as they would go, and then having ries are most fond, and on which they ex- 
them dragged over land to the next river. pend the most laWr, are the large canoes in 
These canoes play so important a part in which the wwriorii embark when on a cam* 
the life of a New Zealander, whether in paign. Those eahoes are made firom the cow- 
ivar or peace, that they require a detailed rie pine (the same tree which furnishes the 
description. The canoes are cf several aromatic gum alreaily mentioned); and the 
kinds, according to the work which they tree being a very large one, the natives are 
have to perform. The simplest form of the able to make their canoes of considerable 
New Zealander’s canoe Is little more than a size. Some of these canoes are upward of 
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eighty feet In length and in consequence are 
able £o carry a great number of warriors. 

They are built in rather an elaborate 
manner. First the trough-like vessel is 
formed from the tree trunk; and If it were 
left in that stats, it would be simply a very 
large kaupapa. As, however, it is intended 
for sea voyages, and may have to endure 
rough weather; it is much wider in propor- 
tiou than the boat which is only usecf on 
rivers, and is, moreover, rendered more sea- 
worthy by gunwales. These are made sep- 
arately, and are lashed firmly to the sides of ; 
the boat by the ordinary flax ropes. 

Bath the head and stern of the canoe are 
decorated with carving, exactly similar in 
character to the specimens of native art 
which have already been described. They 
are pierced with the in >st elaborate patterns, 
which have as their b:vsis the contour of the 
hum in countenance and the seini-.^piral 
curve. Perhaps a single canoe heal will 
have fifty or sixty human faces on it, each 
with the tongue protruded, with the cheeks 
and forehead covered with tattooed lines, an I 
with a pair of goggle eyes male of the halio- 
tis shell. The mode which a native adopts 
when carving these elaborate patterns is as 
follows: 

After shaping out the general form of the 
article to be carved, he fixes on some par:; 
whieli he .tJiinks will be suitable for the 
purposi, an .i cirves a hum in head upon it. 
When this is coni;)leted, he pitclies upon a 
«e .^ond spot at some distiince from the first, 
an I carves another head, procecdin<g in this 
way until he has carved as many heads as 
he thinks the pattern will require. 

113 next furnishes the heads with bodies 
and limbs, which are always represented in 
a very squat and ungainly manner, and fills 
in the vacant spaces with the beautiful 
curved lines which he loves so well to draw 
an I carve. The minute elaboration of some 
of these war canoes is so intricate that it 
baffles all power of description, and nothing 
but a well executed photograph could give a 
correct idea of the beauty of the workman- 
ship. It is a marvellous example of the de- 
velopment of art unler difficulties. It is 
quite unique in its character, so that no one 
who is acquainted with the subject can for a 
moment mistake a piece of New Zealand 
carving for that of any other country. 

Besides carving tlis canoes, the Maori 
paints them with vermilion in token of their 
warlike object, aui decorates them pro- 
fusely with bunches of feathers and dog’s 
hair, just like the tufts which are attached 
to the patu. When the canoes are not 
wanted, they are drawn up on shore, and are 
thatched in order to save them from the 
weather. 

Like more civilized nations, the New Zea* 
landers give names to their canoes, and 
seem to delight in selecting the most sono- 
tmk titles that they can invent For ex- 


ample, one canoe is called Maratuhai, t. e. 
Devouring Fire; and others have names 
that coincide almost exactly with our In- 
vincibles, Terribles, Thunderers, and the 
like. 

These boats are furnished with a very re- 
markable sail made of the raupo rush. It is 
small in proportion to the size of the vessel, 
is triangular in shape, and is so arranged that 
it can be raised or lowered almost in a mo- 
ment. They are better sailors than would be 
imagined from their appearance, and run 
wonderfully close to the wind. 

Sometimes from fifty to sixty men paddle 
in one of these war canoes, singing songs in 
time to the stroke, and guided both in song 
and stroke by a conductor who stands in the 
middle of the canoe, prompting the words of 
the song, and beating time Ibr the paddiers 
with a sbiff which he holds in his hand. 
Owing to the power of the water in reflecting 
sound, the measured chant of the paddle- 
song can be heard on a river long before the 
canoe comes in sight. 

Mr. Angas gives an interesting account 
of a journey iu a M;iori canoe. After men- 
tioning that the vessel was so deeply laden 
that its sides were not more than two inches 
above the water, he proceeds as follows: 
** The paddles were plied with great spirit; 
the exertions of the natives being stimulated 
by the animated shouting song kept up in- 
cessantly by the one or other of tlie party. 
At length the splashing w’as so violent that 
we became nearly drenched, and on request- 
ing the Maori before us to throw less water 
in our faces, he replied with a proverb com- 
mon among them, that " No one is dry who 
travels with the Waikatos,’ meaning that the 
people of this tribe excel all others in the 
speed and dexterity with which they man- 
age their canoes. 

*‘Our natives were in excellent spirits. 
They had been on a long journey to Auck- 
land, where they had seen the paJcchu (white 
man, or stranger) in his settlement, and 
had witnessed many sights of civilization 
to which they were previously strangers. 
They had also purchased articles of Euro- 

ean manufacture, and longing to return 

ome to the. peaceful banks of the Waipa, 
to present them to their friends as tokens 
of their regard. Their wild, deafening 
songs, with their heads all undulating at 
every stroke, the contortions of their eyes, 
and their bare, tawny shoulders, finely de- 
veloping their muscles as they all d^hed 
their ps^dles simultaneously into the water, 
rendered the scene at once novel and ani- 
mating. 

“The canoe songs are generally impro- 
vised, and frequently have reference to pass- 
ing objects. Such daeulations as the fol- 
lowing were uttered W our companions at 
the higest pitch of their voices, ‘ Pull away! 
Pull away! Pull away! V ‘Dig ihto the 
water! ^ ‘Break your backs, ^ Ac, From 
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the prow of one of the canoes a native flute 
sounded plaintively. This is a very rude 
and imperfect instrument, and they do not 
play it with any degree of skill, it having 
only two or tliree notes.” The flute in ques- 
tion is that which is made of human bone, 
and has been described on a previous page. 
It is played by placing the oritice against 
one nostril, and stopping the other with the 
finger. 

When the natives proceed on a journey in 
their canoes, they are so sure of their own 
skill and management that they overload 
them to a degree wdiich would cause an im- 
mediate capsize in most countries. One 
chief, named Wirihona, who was travelling 
with his family, afforded a curious exanmle 
of overloading a boat with impunity. The 
canoe was delicate and frail, and in the bow 
sat a little boy with a small fire kept be- 
tween two pieces of bark. In the fore part 
of the canoe, where it was narrow, sat the 
younger children, the adult members of the 
family being placed in the middle, where the 
boat was widest. Toward the stern came 
another batch of young children, and on the 
stern, which projects over the water, sat 
Wirihona himself, steering the vessel with 
his paddle. 

The canoe in which w^ere Mr. Angas and 
his companions was, as the reader may rec- 
ollect, so laden that her gunw^ale barely rqf^c 
tw^o inches above the surface. As long as 
they w^ere paddling along the narrow er and 
more sheltered parts of the river, all went 
smoothly enough, though the deeply-laden 
state of the crank boat gave cause for uneasi- 
ness. At la.st, how'ever, they came to some 
wide and open reaches exi>oscd to the wind, 
and had, moreover, to cross the current di- 
agonally. 

The wind blew violently, and meeting 
the current, caused an unpleasant sea in the 
middle channel of the river. Our heavily- 
lad(‘n canoe was not fitted to encounter any- 
thing Ixwond .still water; and, as our natives 
related to each other where thi.s and that 
canoe w’ere upset, tliey dashed their patldles 
into the waiter with all their energy, and 
our bark was soon in the midst of the ter- 
rible current. We were every moment in 
imminent danger of being sw^amped; the 
'water rushed in on both sides; aiKi nothing 
but the extreme swiftness vvith which we 
glided through the current prevented us from 
tilling. 

As the canoe dashed against the oppo- 
site shore, our natives gave a loud shout and 
commenced bailing out the water, which we 
had shipped in great quantities, with a takiu 
or scoop. W e now looked anxiously toward 
the second canoe, and watched them liter- 
alty pulling for their lives, splashing and 
dashing with the utmost vehemence. Tlie 
fhtil hark appeared almost swallowed tip by 
the angry stream, but she glided securelv 
through It, and the drenched chief and b& 


family repeated the sound of Welcome to the 
opposite shoroj as their canoe also dashed in 
stUety against its banks.” 

The paddles with w Inch the Maories pro- 
pel their canoes are curious-lookiim imple- 
ments, and are so formed that they will 
answer almost equally well as paddles or 
weapons. Indeed, it is not unlikely that 
their peculiar shape was given to thim for 
this very reason. In the illustration No. 1, 
on page 881, are seen two examples of the 
New Zealand |mddk\both being draw n from 
specimens in my collection, and being useful 
as showing the typical fcim of the imple- 
ment 

They arc rather more than five feet in 
length* and have very long Mndes w hich are 
leat-shaped and shiujdy j ointed at the lit s. 
so that a thrust fre m one of these j addles 
would he quite as dangerous as if it wire 
made w ith the I utt of the patu. Ihe 1 lade, 
too, is sharp at tin* idgi s, and, being ma<le of 
rather In avy wood, is capable of s| lilting a 
man's skull as eflectually as if it had been 
the short nierai. 

In one of these paddles the handle is 
furved in a ptculiar manner, while in the 
other it is straight, and idimsaeontii.uaticn 
of the blade. The foimer of these imple- 
ments is quite plain, and even at the end of 
the handle there is no carving, while the 
latter is liberally adorned with j altenisl.oth 
<>n the blade and Iiamlle, and at their ji ac- 
tion there is the inevitable hi. man llgme 
with the protruding tongue, the guggle e 3 ts, 
and the geiu rally aggies-sive t xpussion that 
chara<derizes all seen figures. None of the 
New Zealand paddk s are adorned with the 
minute and elaborate carving which is found 
upon the padtllcs of seveialof the Polyncftian 
islands. The carving of the New Zea- 
! landers is of a far diflerent and much bolder 
character; and, instead of covering his pad- 
<Ik* with small patterns repealed sc me hun- 
dreds of times, the Maori carves nothing 
hut bold, sw ceping curves and imitations of 
the human fac*e. 

As far as is known, the Maori carver 
make.s no use of rnensuring tools, doing all 
Ins work by the eye alone. He doc® not 
even use compasses in describing hi.HC*iicle8; 
and in cctnsequence, whenever he carves, as 
is often the ease, a number of c oncentric cir- 
cles on a rafter or beam, the circles are quite 
undeserving of the name, and always tend 
rather to an irregular oval form. 

There is in my collection a remarkable 
instrument, presen tc^d to me by C. He aton, 
Esq. It bears a label with the following 
inscription, ‘*A New Zealand Compasi, hjf 
which the natives turn the volute In Iheir 
carving.” In shape It resembles one half 
of a parenthesis and Is armed at each 

pint with a shark’s tooth, which is Inserted 
into a groove, and then lashed firmly with a 
cord passing through holes bored In the 
tooth and through the sesnlciireular handle. 
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It Is made of the same wood as the paddle. 
Having, as I have already stated, abundant 
reason to distrust the accuracy of labels, 
and thinking that the curves oi J^Tew Zea- 
land carving did not possess the regularity 
which would accompany them had they 
been sketched out by an instrument, I 
showed the tool to several observant travel- 
lers who have spent much time in Kew Zea- 
land, and asked them if they recognized it 
None of them had seen the implement Mr. 
Christie, who gave much attention to the 
manufactures or New Zealand, knew nothing 
about it, and Mr. Angas, who visited the 
island for the express purpose of collecting 
information respecting the Maori es, and lo 
whose pen I am indebted for nearly all the 
illustrations of the life and manners of the 
New Zealanders, had never seen or heard of 
such a tool I possess many specimens of 


New Zealand carving, and have seen many 
others, together wiUi a great number of 
photographs, and in no case have I noticed 
a single circle or portion of a circle that was 
regular enough to have been drawn by the 
aid of compasses. 

I even doubt whether this article was 
made in New Zealand at all and am inclined 
to think that it belongs to tne Tonga or the 
Kingsmill Islands. As to its use, I have no 
opinion. 

In propelling these canoes, the New Zea- 
lander holds his paddle in both hands, and 
always keeps it on the same side of the ves- 
sel, being balanced by a companion on the 
other side. He employs no rowlock, but 
uses one hand as a fulcrum near the blade, 
while the other holds the handle nearer 
the tip. The boat is steered by means of a 
i large paddle in the stern. 
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We now come to the religion of the Maories. 
This is a curious mixture of siniplicitv and 
elaboration, having the usual siiperslltions 
common tb all savage Irilus, and being 
complicated with tlie remarkable system of 
‘‘ tapur or taboo/’ as the w ord is some- 
times spelt 

Of real religion they have no idea, and. so 
far as is known, even their siija rstilions 
lack that infusion of sublimity which dis- 
tinguishes the rcdigious systi m of many 
savage nations. Tliey have a sort of indtdi- 
nite belief in a good and evil intluence; the 
former going by the generic name of Atua. 
and the latter of Wairua, Xow, Atua is a 
word that has a peculiar significance of its 
OW'D, It may signify the Divine Essence, 
or it may be applied to any object which is 
considered as a visible repre-sentative of that 
essence. 

Thus, if a Maori wishes to speak of God, 
he w ould use the word Atua. But he would 
equally apply it to a lizard, a l>ird,a sun-ray, 
or a cloud. There is one species of lizaril, 
of a lovely green color, called l)y the natives 
hihirlki, wdiich is held In the greatest ven- 
eration as a living representative of divinity, 
and is in consef|uence always dreaded as an 
atua. The belief which the natives hold on 
this sul»ject is well shown by an anecdote 
told by Mr. Angas. 

•*The follow^ing incident will show how 
deeply the belief in witchcraft and the sup- 
posed intluence of the atuas obtains among 
those who are still heathens. The mission- 
ary was shown some small green lizards 
preserved in a phial of spirits, ^uriwenua 


and another man being in the room. We 
forgot at the moment that the little crea- 
tures in the phial were atuas, or gods, 
according to the superstitious l>eli(>f of 
Maori polvtheism, ami inadvertently sliowed 
them to* the man at the tuhle. 

“ No sooner did he jierceive the atuas than 
Ip.s Herculean frame .shrank hack as from a 
mortal w ound, and his face displayed signs 
of extreme horror. The old cnief, on dis- 
covering the cause, cried out, ‘1 shall die! 
I .shall die!’ and crawled away on his hands 
and knees; while tlie other man stoiKl as a 
defence between the chief and (lie atuas, 
clianging his position so us to form a kind <ti 
shield, till Muriwenua was out of the influ- 
ence of their su|iposed power. It was a 
dangerous mistaki' to exlulnt these atuas. for 
the chief is very old, and in the cours*^ of na- 
ture cannot live long.and, if he dies shortly, 
his death will ccTtalnly be ascribed to the 
baneful sight of tin? lizard gods, and I shall 
he accused of tauDdu or witchcraft.’’ In 
connection with this superstition about the 
lizard, the same traveller mentions a curious 
notion which prevails regarding a spider. 

‘On the beach of the west coast is found 
a small, black, and very' venomous spider, 
called hitipo by the natives. Its bite ts ex- 
ceedingly painful, and even dangerous, and 
the natives think that if the kalipo bites a 
man and escapes, the man will die. But if 
he contrives to catch the spider, anil makes 
a circle of ire round it so that it perishes in 
the flames, then the man recovers as the 
spider dies.^ 

The extent to which the imagination of 
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the natives is excited by their fear of witch- 
craft is scarcely credible. There wjis one 
woman named Eko, who was the most cel- 
ebrated witch of the Waikato district. She 
exercised extraordinary indiicnce. over the 
minds of the people, who looked upon her as 
a superior being. On one occasion, when 
angry with a man, she tokl him that she had 
taken out his heart The man entirely be- 
lieved her, and died from sheer terror. 

Objects which they cannot understand arc 
of en considenvl by the Maories as atuas. 
Thus a compass is an atua, because it points 
in one dinaHion, and directs the traveller hy 
its invisible power. A barometer is an atua. 
because it foretells the weatlier. A watch is 
an atua. on account of the perpetual ticking 
and moving of the hands. Fire-arms used to 
be atuas until they came into common use, 
and lost the mystery which was at lirst at- 
tach (h 1 to them. 

Yet tin* Ma >ri never addresses his prayers 
to any of thes-* visilde ol>j(‘cts. hut always to 
the invisible Atua of whom tle st* are but the 
representatives. The prayers are almost 
entirely made by the priests or tohungas, 
and are a set form tif words known only t.) 
the priests and those wliom tlu'V instruct. 
The meaning of the prayers is often imrer- 
tain, owing to the ob^olef .* words whieh 
are profusely employed in tli/m, an 1 of 
which, indeed, the jiraver almost entirely 
consists. Prayers, or ineanfatioiH. a> tht'v 
may perhaps be (‘ailed with more ]>reci<ion. 
are made on almost <‘verv oc - isiou.of life, 
however trivial, and wlecli -r the M lori 
desirt^s safety in a battle, a tavorabl(‘ waul 
wh,*n on the water, suceen'^ \n a eauipaigiT, 
or good luck in tithing, the tolmnga is<‘alle I 
upon to repeat the appro]W!al(^ prayer. 
Many of these nrayers or incantations have 
been pres.TViHl by Dr. Dif tbnbarh and 
others. One of these prayers, \vhi('h can Im* 
more correctly trau**latt*d than inanyoftln in, 
is uttered at the offering of a pigeon. It is 
deu'gnate I as A |»rayer that fin* pig<‘on may 
be ptire, IhrP may l»e very fat: when tlie 
firt* burue tl- ■ |'»raver is said.'* 

“When it h lighi-'d,. wlnmit is lighted, tlie 
iJacred tir * > I'iki! Wh ai it Imrns <*n the 

sacred m umiug, O give. () give, O Tiki, the 
fat. It burns for tliee the fat (»f the pigeon; 
for thee th.* fat of tln^ owl; for tln*e the fat of 
the parrot; for thee tTie fat of the tlvcatcher* 
Tor thee the fat jof the thrush. A water of 


speedy oblivion the expiring religious cus- 
toms of other uncivilixed nations. 

Prayers, such as have been mentioned, 
are handed down by tlie tohungas or priests 
from father to son, and the youths undergo 
a long course of instruction before they can 
take rank among the priests. Dr. Dieffen- 
hach was once fortunate enough to witness 
a portion of this instruction. I w^as present 
at one of the lessons. An old priest was 
sitting under a tree, and at his feet was a 
boy, his relative, who listened attentively 
to the repetition of certain words, which 
seemed to have no meaning, but which it 
must have required a good memory to retain 
in their due order. At the old tobunga's 
side was part of a man's skull filled with 
water. Into this from time to time he dipped 
a green branch, which he moved over the 
hoy's head. At my apjiroach the old man 
sniibHl, a.s if to say. ‘ Bee how clever I am,’ 
and continued his ahmmdfibra. 

“ 1 have been assured by the missionaries 
that many of these prayers have no meaning; 
but this I am greatly inclined to doubt The 
! words of the prayers are perhaps the remains 
j of a language now forgotten; or, what is more 
i probaliic, we find here wliat ha.s existed 
i among most of the nations of antiquity, even 
! the nn>.Ht civilized, viz: that religious rays- 
i teries were confined to a certain class of 
i im n, who kept (hem concealed frointlicpro- 
: rtdpf.'i, or communicatod only such 

1 poriion.s of them as they thought fU. 

I ‘‘They oflen had a sacred sMiibolic lan- 
i guage, the knowl^'dge of whieh 'was confined 
I to tlie pries diofid. as. for instance, the 
I Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Sanscrit; or, 

I if w(‘ nearer home, we find the religion* 
' ot Thor. t>din, and Freya enveloped in a 
: portie.ai luvtho.s, which has for its foundation 
' deep and grand philosophical conceptions of 
j morals and ethics.'’ 

If is a rather curious fact that, contrary to 
the usual custom of heathen priests, 'the 
tohiingas did not oppose the Christian mis- 
sionaries, but were among the first to receive 
the new religion. Some of them seem to 
have received it too hastily and without 
\ sutfi(‘ient knowledge of its principle.s, as we 
see from tht* miserable travesty of Chris- 
tianity whiidi ha.s sprung up ot late years 
among the Maories, and which i.s in New 
Zealand what the system of Taeping is in 
China. 


eels; where is its spring? Its spring is in 
heaven; sprinkle, give, be it poured out.” 

Otf0nnjs:js of foil are comm *ii rites of 
Maori native worship, and otYm ings are made 
of both vegetable and animal food. It is 
much to b© regretted that very many of the 
ancient religious rite.s of the New Zealanders 
have perished, and that they have been en- 
tirely forgotten by the present genc*ration. 
Such a loss as this can never be replaced, 
and the fact that it has occurre<i ought to 
make us the more careful In rescuing from 


The prie.sts are, as a rule, the most expert 
artists and woodcarvtws in the county’ ; so 
that the word “ tohunga” is often applied by 
the natives to a man who is skilftil in auy 
art, no matter whether he be a priest or nut 
The illustration No. 1, on the BC^Oth page, 
is a portrait of a ^^ery celebrated t^duinga, 
taken by Mr x\ngas in 184A llis name was 
Te Ohu. The portrait was obtained during 
a great meeting of chiefs at Ahuahu. T© 
Ohu distinguished himstdf greatly on this 
occasion, running about after the firshion of 
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Maori orators, shaking his long and grizzled 
locks from side to side, stamping ftiriously 
on tile ground, and uttering his speech in a 
singularly deep and sonorous voice. 

In the background of the sketch may be 
seen two remarkable articles. The one, 
which is the half of a canoe, stuck upright in 
the ground, marks the grave of a deceased 
chief; and the other is a pole, on which are 
hung a calabash of water and a basket of food, 
with which the spirit of the dead can refresh 
himself when he returns to visit the scene of 
his lifetime. Sometimes a dish of cooked 
pigeons is added; and in one case a mode! of 
a canoe, with its sail and paddles, was placed 
on the tomb, as a conveyance for the soul of 
the departed when he wished to cross the 
waters which lead to the eternal abodes of 
the spirit. 

Concerning the state of the spirit after 
the death of the body the Maories seem to 
have very vague ideas. The sum of their 
notions on this subject is as follows: — They 
believe that the spirit of man is immortal, 
and that when it leaves the oody it goes to 
the Reinga, or place of departed spirits. 
Shooting and falling stars are thought to be 
the souls of men going to this place. The 
entrance to the Eeinga is down tlie face of 
a rocky clitf at Cape Maria Van iDiemen. 
Lest the spirit should hurt itself by falling 
down this precipice, there is a verj' old tree 
which grows there, on which the spirits break 
their fall One particular branch was pointed 
out as being the portion of the tree on which 
the spirits alighted. 

One of the missionaries cutoff this branch, 
and in consequence the natives do not re- 
gard it with quite so much awe as they did 
in former days. Still Dr. Dieffenbach re- 
marks that, w'hen he visited the islands, they 
held the ^ot in great veneration, and not 
even the Christian natives would go near it. 

All spirits do not enter the Reinga in the 
same manner, those of chiefs ascending first 
the upper heavens, where they leave the 
left eye, which bcfcomes a new star. For 
this reason, if a chief is killed in war, his 
left eye is eaten by the chief of the victori- 
ous party, who thinks that he has thus in- 
corporated into his own being the courage, 
skill, and wisdom of the dead man. 

Spirits are not considered as imprisoned 
in the Reinga, but are able to leave it when 
they please, and to return to the scene of 
their former life. They can also hold con- 
verse with their frienas and relatives, but 
only through the tohungas. Sometimes, but 
very rarely, the tohunga sees the spirit; and 
even then it is only visible as a sunbeam or 
a shadow. The voice of the spirit is a sort 
of low whistling sound, like a slight breeze, 
and is sometimes heard by others beside the 
tohunga. He, however, is the only one who 
can understand the mysterious voice and 
can interpret the wishes of the to ike 
living* 


As to the life led by departed spirits, the 
Maories seem to have no idea; neither do 
th^ seem to care. They have a notion that 
in Reinga the kumeras, or sweet potatoes, 
abound; but beyond that tradition they ap- 
pear to know nothing. 

As to the malevolent spirits, or wairuas, 
the same cloudy indefimteness of ideas 
seems to prevail. The word wairua signi- 
fies either the soul or a dream, and is mostly 
used to signify the spirit of some deceased 
person who desires to act malevolently 
toward the living. Such spirits are sup- 
posed to haunt certain spots, which are 
m consequence avoided by the New Zea- 
I lander. Mountains are especial objects of 
ibis veneration, and those which are lofty 
I enough to have their tops covered w itn 
I perpetual snow are specially feared. He 
fancies that they are inhabited by strange 
and monstrous animals, that fierce birds of 
huge size sit continually on their whitened 
tops, and that every breeze which blows 
from them is the voice of tl^ spirit which 
haunts it 

In consequence of these superstitions, the 
natives can no more be induced to asetnd 
one of these mountains than to approach a 
burial ground. Tliey have a curious legend 
about the Tongariro and Mount Egmont, 
saying that they were originally brother 
and sister, and lived together, but that they 
afterward quarrelled and separated. There 
is another strange legend of a spot near 
Mount Egmont. Owing to the nature of 
the ground, a strong ehf mical action is con- 
stantly taking place, which gives out great 
quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
The natives say that informer days an Atua 
was drowned near the spot, and that ever 
since that time his body has been decompos- 
ing. 

As to the idols of the New Zealanders, it 
is very doubtful whether they ever existed. 
There are, it is true, many representations 
of the human form, which are popularly 
supposed to be idols. It was formerly sup- 
posed that the green jade ornaments, called 
“ tikis,” which are worn sufpended from the 
neck, were idols; but it is now' known lliat 
they are merely ornaments, deriving their 
sole value from being handed down from 
one generation to another. 

Three examples of the so-called idols are 
here given. One of them is remarkable for 
its ipgantic proportions and curious shape* 
It le about sixteen feet in height, and in- 
stead of consisting of a single human figure 
as is usually the case, the enormous blot^k o 
wood is carved into the semblance of two 
figures, one above the other* Tliis arrang e« 
ment is not uncommon in New Zealand, and 
is found also in Western Alrica. I nossesa 
a walking staff both countries, which are 
composed of leveral human figures, each 
upon the otiberis head* The New Zealand 
staff will be presently described and %uredL 
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Tills gigantic tiki stands, together with 
several others, near the tomb of the daugh- 
ter of Te Whero-Whero, and, like the monu- 
ment which it seems as it were to guard, is 
one of the finest exanmles of native carving 
to be found in Kew Zealand. The precise 
object of the tiki is uncertain; but the pro- 
truding tongue of the upper figure seems to 
show that it is one of the numerous defiant 
statues which abound in the islands. The 
natives say that the lower figure represents 
Maui, the" Atua who, according to Maori 
tradition, fished up the islands from the 
bottom of the sea. 

As may be seen in the illustration Ko. 2. 
on the preceding page, nearly the whole of 
both figures is carved with most elaborate 
curved patterns, which descend over the 
arms, and adorn those parts of the statue 
which do duty for hips. A portion of the I 
paling of Karoera Pah is seen in the back- 
ground, and around the tiki grow many 
plants of the phormium, or New Zealand 
flax. 

Xear this wondcrfiil^nd mysterious piece 
of carving stand several oilicrs, all of the 
ordinary type. Two such tikis are shown in 
the illustration No. H, opposite, drawn from 
sketches taken at WhakajHikoko. Although 
not quite so large as the double tiki of 
liaroera, they are of very great size, as may 
he seen by contrasting tliein with tlie figure 
of tlie wonipi who is standing by one of 
them. 

The firmest belief in witchcraft prevails in 
Kew Zealand, though not to such an extent 
as in many parts of Africa. In cases of ill- 
ness for w'hich no onlinarv cause can he dis- 
covered. especially if the patient he of high 
rank, “ niakuta,'’" or witchirrafl, is always 
suspected. If a chief, for example, fancies 
that he has been bewitched, he thinks over 
the namc.s of those who are likely to hav<‘ a 
spite against him, and pitche,s ujion some 
unfortunate individual, who is thereby 
dwnned to death. One curious example 
of such a murder is related hy Mr. Angas. 

He met a party of natives, who told i 
him that a woman, a relation of the chief 
Kgawaka, had been shot hv another chief, 
who suspected that she hml bewitched his 
son. The young man had been taken ill, 
and, though the woman in miestion did her 
best to cure him. he died. 11 is father took 
it into his heaii that she had killed him by 
her incantations, and, after loading his mus- 
ket with a stick, shot her through the body. 
As. however, she was the relation of Kgu- 
waka, it was expected that the chief would 
demand compensation for her death, and 
that the murderer would have to pay a very 
heavy sum. This sort of compensation is 
called “ taua.” 

There are several, modes of witchcraft; 
hut that which is most practised is per- 
fomed by digging a hole In the ground and 
invokiiig the spirit of th» person who is to 


be bewitched. After the incantations are 
said, the invoked spirit appears above the 
hole like a flickering light, and is then sol- 
emnly cursed by the witch. Sometimes, 
instead of digging a hole, the witch goes 
by night to the river bank, and there in- 
vokes the spirit, who apxiears as a flame of 
fire on the opposite hank. 

Dr. Diefienhach gives rather a curious 
account of a district named Urewera, which 
i.s supposed to be the special abode of witches. 

It is situated in the northern island, between 
Taupo and Ilawkes’ Bay, and consists of 
steep and barren hills. The inhabitants of 
this di.strict are few and scattered, and have 
the reputation of being the greatest wiiches 
in the country. 

“ They arc much feared, and have little 
connection with the neighboring tribes*, who 
avoid them, if possible. If they come to 
the coast, the nativ^cs there scarcely venture 
to refuse them anything, for fear of incur- 
ring their displeasure. They are said to 
use the saliva of the peojile whom they 
intend to bewitch, and visitors carefully 
conceal it. to give them no oj)portunity of 
working them evil. I^ike our watches and 
sf)reerers of old, they appear to be a very 
harmless people, and hut little mixed up 
with the quarrels of their neighbors. 

‘‘ It is a curious fact that many of the old 
j settlers in the country have become eom- 
: plcte converts to the belief in these super- 
I natural powers. 'Witchcraft has been the 
i cause of many murders: a few days before 
' I arrived at Aotea, on the western coast, 
three had been committed, in consequence 
of people declaring on their deathbeds that 

they had heen bew itched 

It is another curious fact, w'hich lias 
been noticed in Tahiti, Hawaii, and the 
islands inhabited by the great Polynesian 
raci\ that their first intercourse with Euro- 
peans produces civil wars aiul social degra- 
ilatioii, but that a change of ideas is quickly 
introduc(‘d,’^aml that the most ancient and 
deeply-rooted preiudiees soon become a sub- 
ject of ridi(’ule to the natives, and are abol- 
ished at once. The grey priest, or tohunga, 
deejdy versed in all the mysteries of witch- 
cratt 'and native medical Treatment, gives 
way in his attendance on the sick to every 
European w ho prtiemis to a knowledge of 
the science of surgery or medicine, and de- 
rides the former credhlity of his patient. 

If a chief or bis wife fall sick, the most 
influential tohunga, or a wxmiaii wdio has 
the odor of sanctity, attends, and continues 
day and night with the patient, sometimes 
repealing incantations over him, and some- 
times silting before the house and praying. 
Tlie fidlowing is an incantation which is 
said bv the priest as a cure for headache. 
He pulls out two stalks of the Pten9 cm*- 
Imta^ from w^hich the fibres of the iroot 
must be removed, and. lH»atiag them t^>- 
getber over the head of the patient, says 
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this chant”* - The chant in question is as I can find one, or, if no such spring is at hand, 
unintelligible as those which have already infusing certain herbs in boiling water and 
been mentioned. Its title is “ A prayer for inhaling the steam, 
the dead (i. e. the sick man) when his head As may be imi^ined from the practice 
aches: to Atua this prayer is prayed, that which they have in cutting up the dead for 
ht% the sick man, may become well. their cannibal feasts, the Maories are good 

When a chief is ill, his relations assemble practical anatomists^ and know well the 
neiir the “ house and all weep bitterly, the position of all the principal organs and ves- 
patient taking his part in tbe generm sor- sels of the body. Consequently^ they can 
rowing; and when all the weeping and operate in cases of danger, using sharp- 
mourning has been got out of one village, edged shells if they have no knives. They 
the patient is often carried to another, can also set broken limbs well, bringing the 
where the whole business is gone over broken surfaces together, binding tne liuib 
again. Should the sick person be of an with splints, laying it on a sott pillow, and 
inferior class, he goes oflf to the bush, and surrounding it with a wickerwork contri- 
remains there until he is well again, choos- vance in order to guard it against injury, 
ing the neighborhood of a hot spring if he 
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We now come naturally to the custom of 
Tapu or Taboo, that extraordinary system 
which extends throughout the whole of 
Polynesia, modified slightly according to 
the locality in which it exists. 

The general hearings of the law of tapu 
may he inferred from the sense of the word, 
which signifies prohibition. The system of 
tapu is therefore a law of prohibition, and, 
wnen stripped of the extravagances into 
which it often deteriorates, it is seen to be a 
very excellent iwatem, and one that answers 
the purpose of a more elaborate code of 
law% In countries where an organized 
government is employed the tapu is need- 
less, and we find that even in those parts of 
the earth where it was once the only restric- 
tive law it has fallen into disuse since regu- 
lar government has been introduced. 

Were it not for the law of tapu, an abso- 
lute anarchy would prevail in most parts of 
Polynesia, the tapu oeing the only guardian 
of property and morality. In order that it 
may be enforced on the people, the terrors 
of sujierstltion are called into play, and, in 
the absence of secular law, the spiritual 
powers are evoked. 

Unprotected by the tapu, property could 
not exist: protected by it, the most valued 
and coveted articles are safer than they 
would be in England or America despite 
the elaborate legal system that securea to 
eveiy man that whioh own. In New 
Zealand^ when a man has cultivated a field 
of Immeraai or sweet potatoes, he needs no 


fence and no watchman. He simply sends 
for the tohunga, who lays the tapu on the 
field; and from that moment no one save 
the owner will venture within its bounda- 
ries. 

Sometimes a canoe is hauled up on the 
beach, and must be left there for some time • 
unwatched. The owner need not trouble 
himself about securing his vessel. He has 
the tapu mark placed upon it, and the boat 
is accordingly held sacred to all except its 
possessor, similarly, if a native boat-builder 
fixes on a tree which he thinks can be made 
into a canoe, he places the tapu on it, and 
knows that no one but himself will dare to 
cut it down. The mark of tapu in this case 
is almost invariably the removal of a strip 
of bark round the trunk of the tree. 

Then the system of tapu is the only guar- 
dian of morals. It has been already men- 
tioned that an extreme laxity in this respect 
prevails among the unmarried girls. But 
as &oon as a gin is married she becomes tapu 
to all but her husband, and any one wno 
induces her to become unfaithful must pay, 
the penalty of the tapu if the delinquents 
be discovered. Nor is the tapu restricted to 
married women. It is also extended to 
young girls when they ai*e betrothed; and 
any girl on whom the tapu has thus been 
Imd 18 reckoned as a married woman. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the princi* 
pie of the tapu is a good one, and that it 
serves as protection CKith -to property and 
morals, Tnere are, of course, many iustan* 
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cea where this system has run into extrava- which she sat was subject to this law^ apd 
^nces, and where, instead of a protection, accordingly, whenever she rose from the 
It has developed into a tyranny. ground, the spot on which she had sat was 

Take, for example, the very praiseworthy surrounded with a fence of small boughs 
idea that the life of a chief is most irapor- stuck archwise into the earth, in order to 
taut to his people, and that his person is prevent profkne feet from polluting the 
therefore considered as tapu. This is a sacred spot 

proper and wholesome idea, and is condu- The most sacred object that a Kew Zea- 
cive to the interests of law and justice, lander can imagine is the heacl of the chief. 
But the development of the system becomes It is so sacred that even to mention it is 
a tyranny. The chief himself being tapu, considered as an affront Europeans have 
everything that he touched, even with the often given deadly offence through igno- 
skirt of nis garment, became tapu, and ranee of this superstition, or even through 
thenceforth belonged to him. So ingrained inadvertence. Mr. Angas narrates a curious 
is this idea that on one occasion, when a instance of such an adventure. A friend of 
great chief was wearing a large and hand- his was talking to a Maori chief over his 
some mantle and found it too heavy for a fence, and the conversation turned upon 
hot day, he threw it down a precipice. His the crops of the year. Quite inadvertently 
companion remonstrated with him, saying he said to the chief, Oh, I have in my gar- 
that it would have been better to have hung den some apples as large* as that little boy’s 
the mat on a bough, so that the next comer head ” — pointing at the same time to the 
might make use of it The chief was hor- chiefs son, who was standing near his 
ror-struck at such an idea. It was hardly father. 

possible that a superior to himself should He saw in a moment the insult that he 
find the mat, and not likely that an equal had offered, and apologized, but the chief 
should do so, and if an inferior were to wear was so deeply hurt that it was with the 
it, he would at once die. greatest difficulty that a reconciliation was 

As the very contact of a chiefs garment brought alKiiit The simile was a peculiarly 
renders an ooject tapu, a fortiori does his unfortunate one. To use the head of a 
blood, and one drop of the blood of a chief chiefs son as a comparison at all was bad 
falling upon even such objects as are free enough, but to compare it to an article of 
from the ordinary laws of tapu renders food wfis about the most deadly insult that 
them his property. A curious example of could be offered to a Maori. All food and 
the operation of this law occurred when a the various processes of preparation are 
meeting of chiefs was called at the Taupo looked down upon with utter contempt by 
lake. As the principal man of the tribes, the the free Maori, who leaves all culinary 
celebrated chief Te Heu-heu was invited, operations to the slaves or cookies.” 
and a new and beautifullj carved canoe One of the very great chiefs of Kew Zea^ 
sent to fetch him. As he stepped into it, a land was remarkable for his snowy white 
sp}interg*an into his foot, innicting a very hair and beard, which gave him a most ven- 
slight wound. Every man leapea out of erable a.spect. He was held in the highest 
tile canoe, which was at once drawn up on respect, and was so extremely sacred a man 
the beach and considered as the property of that his hea<i might only be mentioned in 
Te Heu-heu. Another canoe was procured, comparison with the snow-clad top of the 
and in it the parly proceeded on tneir jour- sacred mountain. 

ney. The same traveller to whom we are in- 

Another kind of tapu takes place with debted for the previous anecdote relates a 
regard to any object which is connected curious story illustrative of this etiquette, 
with the death of a native. If, for example, There was a certain old chief named 
a Maori has fallen overboard from a canoe Taonui, who was in possession of the orig* 
and been drowned, the vessel can never be inal suit of armor which was given by 
used again, but is tapu. Or if a man com- George IV. to E’ Hongi when he visited 
mite suiciae by shooiing himself, as has England. “ The subsequent history of this 
already been mentioneo, the musket is armor Is somewhat curious. It passed from 
t^u. But in these cases the articles are the Nga Puls to Tetori and from Tetori to 
tapu to the atuas, and not to men. Some* Te Whero- Where at the Waikato feast, and 
times they are left to decay on the spot, no came into Taoniii’s hands under the follow- 
man daring to touch them, or they su^e ing circtimstanees, 

broken to pieces, and the frmments stuck ”Oii the death of a favorite daughter Te 
upright in the earth to mark the spot where Where* Where made a song* the substance 
the event occurred. of which was, that he would take off the 

Sometimes this personal tapu becomes ^!dlps of all the chiefs except Kgawaloiy and 
exceedingly inconvenient The wife of an fling them into his daughter's grave to 
old and venerable tohunp had been ill. and avenge her untimely deatl|. Tlie words of 
Was made tapu for a certain length of time, this song highly insulted the various indl« 
dudug which everything that sue touched viduals agaiust whom it was directed, more 
became tapu. Even the very ground on especially as it was a great enrse the 
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hair of a chief, which ia sacred, to be thus 
treated with contempt. But the only chief 
who dared to resent this insult from so great 
a man as Te Whero-Whero was Taonui, who 
demanded a ‘ taua,’ or gift, as recompense for 
the affront, and received the armor of E' 
Hongi in compensation. 

I made a drawing of the armor, which 
was old and rusty. It was of steel, inlaid 
with brass j and, though never worn by the 
possessors in battle — for it would sadly im- 
pede their movements — it ia regarded with 
a sort of superstitious veneration by the na- 
tives, who look upon it as something extra- 
ordinary.” ^ 

A chief’s head is so exceedingly sacred 
that, if ho should touch it with his own fin- 
gjrs, he may not touch anything else with- 
out having applied the hand to his nostrils 
and smelt it so as to restore to the head the 
virtue which was taken out of it by the touch. 
The hair of a chief is necessarily sacred, as 
growing upon his head. When it is cut, the 
operation is generally confided to one of his 
wives, who receives every particle of the 
cut hair in a cloth, and buries it in the 
ground. In consequence of touching the 
chief's head, she becomes tapu for a w'eek, 
during which time her hands are so sacred 
that she is not allowed to use them. Above 
all things, she may not feed herself, because 
she would then be obliged to pollute her 
hands by touching food, and such a deed 
would lie equivalent to putting food on the 
chief’s heal — a crime of such enormity that 
the mind of a Maori could scarcely compre- 
hend its possibility. 

When engaged In his explorations in Kew 
Zealand, and employed in sketching every 
object of interest which came in ms way, 
Mr, Angas found this notion about the 
chief’s head to be a very troublesome one. 
He was not allowed to portray anything con- 
nected with food with the same pencil with 
whteh he sketched the head of a chief, and 
to put a drawing of a potato, a dish for food, 
or any such object, into the same portfolio 
which contained the portrait of a chief, was 
th >ught to be a most fearful sacrilege. 

Tlie artist had a narrow escape of losing 
the whole of his sketches, which a chief 
named K ) Tarui wanted to bum, as mixing 
sacred with profane things. They were 
only rescued by the intervention of Te Heu- 
heu, a superstitious old savage, but capable 
of seeing that the white man had meant no 
harm* Warned by this escape, Mr. Angas 
always ma :le his drawings of tapu objects by 
stealth, and often had very great diMculty in 
eluding the suspicious natives. 

Even the carved image of a chiefs head is 
.considered as sacred as the object which it 
represents. Dr. Dieffenbach relates a curi- 
ous Instance of this superstition, 

“ lu one of the houses of Te Puai, the 
head chief of all the Waikato, I saw a bust, 
made by hlmselfi with all the serpentine 


lines of the moko. or tattooing. I asked him 
to give it to me, out it was only after much 
pressing that he parted with it. I had to go 
to his house to fetch it myself, as none of his 
tribe could legally touch it, and he licked it 
all over before he gave it to me; whether to 
take the tapu off, or whether to make it 
more strictly sacred, I do not know. He 
particularly engaged me not to put it into 
the provision bag, nor to let it see the na- 
tives at Rotu-nua, whither I was going, or he 
would certainly die in consequence. 

“ Payment for the bust he would not take; 
but he had no objection to my making him 
a present of my own free will: which I ac- 
cordingly did, presenting him and ius wif4 
with a shirt etich.” 

Once the natives were very angry be^ 
cause Mr. Angas went under a cooking shed, 
having with him the portfolio containing 
the head of Te Ileu-heu. Even his hands 
were tapu because they had painted the por- 
trait of so great a chief, and he was subjected 
to many annoyances in consequence. Find- 
ing that the tapu was likely to become ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient, he" put a stop to 
further encroachments by saying that, if the 
people made any more complaints, he would 
put Te Heu-heu’s head into the fire. This 
threat shocked them greatly, hut had the de- 
sired effect. 

Sometimes this sanctity of the chief is ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to himself. On one 
occasion, when Mr. Angas M as visiting the 
chief Te Whero-Whero, he found the great 
man superintending the plantation of a 
kumera ground and the erection of a house 
for himself, ^ain was falling fast, but the 
old chief sat on the damp ground, wrapped 
up in his blanket, and appearing to be en- 
tirely unconcerned at the M^eather, a piece of 
sail-cloth over the blanket being his only de- 
fence. 

He did not rise, according to the custom 
of the old heathen chiefs, Mdio will some- 
times sit for several days together, in a sort 
of semi ‘apathetic state. To the request that 
his fM>rtrait might be taken Te Whero- 
Whero graciously acceded, and talked freely 
on the all important subject of land while 
the painter was at work. Finding the rain 
exceedingly unpleasant, the artist suggested 
that they had better move into a house. 
The old' chief, how:ever, knowing that he 
could not enter a house without making it 
his property by reason of contact with Iiis 
sacred person, declined to move, but ordered 
a shelter to he erected for the white man. 
This was done at once, by fastening a blan- 
ket to some upright poles: and so the portrait 
was completed, the painter under cover and 
the sitter out in the rain. 

Localities can he tendered tapu, even 
those which have not been touched by the 
person who lavs the tapu upon theift. '^The 
chief Te Reu-neu, Ibr example, was nlpased 
to declare the volcano Tongariro unodr the 
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tapu, by calling it his backbone, so that not 
a native would dare approach it, nor even 
look at it, if such an act could be avoided. 
Mr. Angas was naturally desirous of visit- 
ing this mountain, but' found that such a 
scheme could not be carried out. He of- 
fered blankets and other articles which a 
New Zealander prizes; but all to no pur- 
pose, for the tapu could not be broken. 
The chief even tried to prevent his white 
visitors from travelling in the direction of the 
mountain, and only gave his consent after or- 
dering that the sacred Tongariro should not 
even be looked at. So deeply is this super- 
stition engraven in the heart of the New 
Zealander, that even the Christian natives 
are afraid of such a tapu, and w'ill not dare 
to approach a spot that has thus been made 
sacred by a tohunga. Reasoning is useless 
with them; they will agree to all the pro- 
positions, admit the inference to be drawn 
from them, and then decline to run so terri- 
ble a risk. 

One of the finest examples of native ar- 
chitecture was made tapu by this same chief, 
who seems to have had a singular pleasure 
in excrcLsing his j>owers. It w'as a pah 
called Waitahanui, and was originally the 
stronghold of Te Heu-htm. It is on the 
borders of the lake, and the side w'hich 
fronts the water is a full half-mile in length. 
It is made, as usual, of upright posts and 
stakes, and most of the larger posts are 
carved into the human form,* with visages 
hideously distorted, and tongues protnuled 
seaward, as if in defiance of expected ene- 
mies. 

Within this curious pah were the cannibal 
cook-houses which have already been fig- 
ured, together with several of the beautifully 
carved patukas or receptacles for the sacred 
food of the chief. Specimens of these mav 
be seen figured on page 831. In this pah 
Mr. Angas found the most elaborate spec- 
imen of the patuka that he ever saw. It 
was fortunate that he arrived when he did, 
as a veiy few years more would evidently 
complete the destruction of the place. 
Many of the most beautiful implements of 
native art were already so decayed that they 
were but a shapeless heap of ruins, and the 
others, were rapidly following in the same 
path. Of these specimens of Maori carving 
and architecture nothing is now left but the 
sketches from which have been made the 
illustrations that appear in this work. 

Here I may be allowed to controvert a 
popular and plausible fallacy, which has 
often been brought before the public. Trav- 
ellers are blamed for bringing to England 
specimens of architecture and other arts from 
distant countries. It is said, and truly too, 
that such articles are out of place in Eng- 
land. So they are: hut it must be remem- 
bered that if they had not been in England 
they would not have been in existence. 
The marvellous sarcophagus^ for example, 


brought to London 6y Belzoni, and now lx 
the Soane Museum, w^ould have been broken 
to pieces and hopelessly destroyed if it had 
been allow'ed to remain in the spot where it 
was found. 

Again, had not the Assyrian sculptures 
found a home in the British Museum, they 
would have beeu knocked to pieces by tlie 
ignorant tribes who now roam over the 
ruins of Nineveh the Great Even had 
the vast statues defied entire destruction, 
the inscriptions w ould long ago have been 
defaced, and we should nave irreps^ably 
lost some of the most valuable 'additions 
I to our scanty know ledge of chronology. 

I So again with the Elgin Marbles. Un- 
Idoubtedly they were more in their place 
in Greece than they are in England; but, 
if they had not been brought to England, 
the iconoclastic hand of the Mussulman 
would have utterly destroyed them, and the 
loss to art would have been indeed te*rrible. 

Thus is it with rc^gard to the specimens 
of savage art, no matter in what way 
it is developed. Taking New Zealand as 
an example, there is not in England a 
single specimen of a Maori house. It 
could be easily taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again; it is peculiarly valuable to 
ethnologists on acccunt of the extraordinary 
mixture which it displays of ancient Egyp- 
tian architecture and ancient Mexican art; 
and in a very few years there will not be a 
single specimen of aboriginal architecture 
in the whole of New Zealand. The Mao- 
rie.«i, who have abandoned the club for the 
rifle, the mat for the blanket, and even the 
blanket for the coat and trousers, have be- 
gun to modify their ancient aichitecture, 
and to build houses after the Europemi 
models. 

Unless, therefore, means be taken to res- 
cue specimens of Maori architecture from 
destruction, it is much to be do\ibted 
whether in twenty years’ time from Ih© 
present date a single specimen will exist 
as a type of native art So it is with the 
canoes. Graceful, picturesque, and adorned 
with the finest specimens of Maori art, the 
canoes were unique among vessels. At the 
present day the more useful but more com- 
monplace whaleboat has superseded the 
canoe, and in a few years the elaborately 
decorated vessels of the Maories will have 
utterly passed away. 

We may be sure that the tide of civilizap 
tion is sweeping so rapidly over the world, 
that a very few years will see the end of 
savage life in alf lands to which the whit© 
man can gain access. The relics of the 
ancient mode of life are left by the natives 
to perish, and, unless they are rescued, and 
brought to a country where they can h© 
preserved, they will neceasarily vanish from 
the fece of the earth.. Having this idea m 
my own mind, I set myself some years ago 
to collect articles of dafiy use ftom. all parte 
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of the world. The light which they throw 
upon anthropology is really astonishing, and, 
among some eight or nine hundred speci- 
mens, there is not- one that does not tell its 
own story. 

Take, for example, the stone merai that 
lies before me. What a tale does it not tell 
of the country where it was found, and of 
the workman who made iti The stone 
shows that it was obtained from a volcanic 
country; the short, weighty form of the 
weapon shows that it was made for a cour- 
ageous rgtce who fought hand to hand; and 
the graceful curves and perfect balance of 
the weapon show that the maker was a true' 
artibt More than that. The merai has 
been made by rubbing it with another 
stone, and must have occupied years of 
labor. See, then, what a tale this weapon 
tells us — the volcanic region, the cour- 
ageous warrior, and the worthlessness of 
tiirie. Year after year the man must have 
worked at that merai, bending his tattooed 
face over it, balancing it in his hand, and 
waUdiing its soft curves grow’ into perfection. 
Then, after it was ma(ie, he has evidently 
carried it about with him, fought with his 
foes, and dashed out their brains with its 
once sharp and now notched edge. After- 
ward, wlicn fie, or may be his grandson, 
came to fight against the white men, their 
fire-arms were too terrible to be opposed, 
and the merai was taken from the hand of 
the dead warrior as he lay on the field of 
l>attle, its plaited cord still round his WTist. 
Nevermore will a stone merai he made, and 
before very long the- best examples of Maori 
w^eapons will be found in English museums. 

We will now return to the subject of the 
tapu. Useful as it may be as a guardian of 
property, it often exaggerates that duty, and 
produces very inconvenient results. For 
example, some travellers were passing 
through the country, and were hungry ana 
wearied, and without food. Very oppor- 
tunely there came in sight a fine pig; but 
the animal contrived to run across a piece 
of ground wdiich was tapu, and in conse- 
quence became tapu itself for a certain 
number of days, and could not be eaten. . 

There are thousands of such tapu spots in 
the country. If, for example, a great chief 
has been travelling, every place wnere he sits 
to rest is tapu, and is marked by a slight 
fence of sticks. In many cases, each of 
these sacred spots has its owm name. The 
same is the case when the body of a chief is 
carried to his own pah for burial, every rest- 
ing place of the bearers becoming tapu. 
TKerefore nothing was more likely than to 
come across one of these, tapu spots, or more 
easy than for the pig to* break through its 
slignt fence. 

A curious modification of the tapu took 
place before and after a battle. The tohunga 
assembled the warriors of his own party, and 
went with them to the lake or river, which 


had been made tapu for the purpose. The 
men then threw off all their clothing, and 
went into the water, which they scooped up 
with their hands and threw over their heads 
and bodies. The priest then recited the 
appropriate incantation. 

Thus the battle tapu was laid upon the 
warriors, who were thereby prohibited from 
undertaking any other business except that 
of fighting, and were supposed, moreover, to 
be under the protection of the gods. This 
tapu was most strictly regarded, and the 
warriors had to learn quite a long list ot 
occupations which were forbidden to them, 
such as carrying a load, cutting their own 
hair, touching the head of a woman, and so 
forth. 

After the fighting is over, it Is necessary 
that the tapu should be taken off from the 
survivors, so that they should be enabled to 
return to their usual mode of life. This 
cereraonv is rather a complicated one, and 
varies slightl}^ in different parts of the coun- 
.trv. The chief features, however, are as 
follows: — 

Each man who had killed an enemy, or 
taken a slave, pulled off a lock of hair from 
the victim, and retained it as a trophy. 
They then went in a body to the tohunga, 
and gave him a portion of the hair. This 
he tied on a couple of little twigs, raised 
them high above his head, and recited the 
incantation; after which the whole body 
joined in the war song and dance. This 
being over, the warriors clapped their hands 
together and struck their legs, that act being 
supposed to take off the tapu which had been 
contracted by imbruing them in the blood 
of the enemy. 

The war party then goes home, and a 
similar ceremony is undergone in the pres- 
ence of the principal tohunga of their pah, 
the hands being clapped and the war dance 
performed. The remainder of the hair is 

f iven to the tohunga, who, after reciting 
is incantation, flings the tuft of hair away, 
and ends by anpther incantation, which de- 
clares that the tapu is taken awaj. 

As a general rule, the tapu can only be 
taken off by the person who imposed it; 
but if a man imposed a tapu on anything, 
another who was very much his superior 
would not have much scruple in breaking 
through it. By courtesy the tapu was 
mostly respected by great and small alike, 
and, by courtesy also, the very great men 
oft«n put themselves to great inconvenience 
by refraining from actions that would lay 
the tapu on the property of inferiors. Thus 
we have seen how a chief reftised to enter a 
house, lest he should render it his property, 
and preferred to sit in the pouring rain, 
rather than run the risk of depriving an 
inferior of his property. 

Should an object become tou by acci- 
dent, the tohunga can take off Ae tapu and 
restore the oh}eet4o use, A curious instance 
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of the exercise of this power is related by a 
traveller. A white man, who had borrowed 
an iron pot for cooking, wanted some soft 
water, and so he placed the pot under the 
eaves of a house from which ihe rain was 
running. Now, the house ha{5|iened to be 
tapu, and in consequence the water running 
from it made the pot tapu. It so happened 
that a woman, who was ignorant of the cir- 
cumstance, used the pot for cooking, and 
when she was told that the vessel was tapu 
she was greatly frightened, declaring that she 
would die before night In this difficulty a 
tohunga came to her relief, repeated an 
incantation over the vessel, ana made it 
noa,” or common, again. 

Sometimes the tapu only lasts for a period, 
and, after that time has elapsed, expires 
without the need of anv ceremony. Thus, if 
a person who is tapu by sickness is touched 
by another, the latter is tapu for a definite 
time, usually three days. If a sick person dies 
inside a house, that house is ipso facto, tapu 
and may never again be used. It is painted 
with red ochre, as a sign of its sanctity, and 
is left to decay. In consequence of this 
superstition, when the patient seems likely ’ 
to die, he is removed from the house, and i 
taken to a spot outside the pah, where a shed 
is built for nis reception, 

. It will be seen from the foregoing account 
|iow great is the power of the tapu, and how 
much it adds to the power of the chiefs. 
♦Indeed, without the power of tapu, a chief 
Vould De but a common man among his 
people— he would be liable to the tapu of 
others, and <^uld not impose his own. The 
tapu is one of the chief ODstacles against the 
spread of Christianity. Knowing that the 


missionaries treat the tapu as a mere super- 
stition, the great chiefs do not choose to 
embrace a rdigion which will cause them to 
lose their highest privilege, and would de- 
prive them of the one great power by which 
they exercise their authority. 

Mr. Williams, the well-known missionary, 
sums up the subject of the tapu in very bold 
and graphic language: — It is the secret of 
power, and the strength of despotic rule. 
It affects things both great and small Here 
it is seen teuuing a brood of chickens, and 
there it directs the energies of a kingdom. 
Its influence is variously difluscd. Coasts, 
islands, rivers, and seas; animals, fruit, fish, 
and vegetables; houses, beds, pots, ciqis, and 
dishes; canoes, with all that belong to them, 
with their management; dress, ornaments, 
and arms; things to eat and things to drink: 
the members of the body; the manners and 
customs; language, names, temper; and even 
the gods also; all come under the influence 
|of tne tapu. 

s “It is put into operation by religious, 
political, or selfish motives; and idleness 
lounges for months beneath its sanction. 
Many are thus forbidden to raise their hands 
or extend their arms in any useful employ- 
ment for a long time. In this district it is 
tapu to build canoes; on that island it is tapu 
to erect good houses. The custom is much 
in favor among chiefs, who adjust it so that 
it sits ea.sily on Uiemselves, while they use 
it to gain* influence over those wiio are 
nearly their equals; by it they supply many 
of their wants, and command at will all w ho 
are beneath them. Ill imposing a tapu, a 
chief need only be checked by a care that 
he is countenanced by ancient precedents,” 
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FTTKERAL CEREMONIES AND ARCHITECTURE. 


TttB MOTJRJHXO OVER THE DEAD CHIEF — THE TAHGI, AND THE SCARS WHICH IT LEAVES — FIRST 
BURIAL OF THE CHIEF — THE WAHI TAPU— THE SECOND BURIAL, OB “ HAHUNGA ” — REMOVAL 
OF THE TAPU, AND INSTALLATION OF THE ■SUCCESSOR — E* HONGl’S DEATHBED — A DECAYINO 
PAH — CANOE TOMBS— MONtTM ENT TO E’TOKI— TOMB OF TE WHERO-WHERO’S DAUGHTER — SAV- 
AGE SENTIMENT — MAORI AROHITECTURB — MATERIAL, SHAPE, AND SIZE OF THE HOUSES — A 
CROWDED SLEEPING PLACE — THE EAT MAN HOUSE — RANGIHAEATA'S RE\TENGB — PUATJA’S WAR- 
HOUSE AND ITS SC ULl»TURES — INTERIOR VIEW OF A PAH — TOOLS USED IN HOUSE-BUlLDINa 
— THE AXE AND THE CHISEL — THE TOKO-TOKO, OR WALKING STICK. 

We now* come to the ceremonies that be- no pattern, and instead of bein^ curved, aa 
long to funerals. is always the case with the moKo, they are 

When a chief, or indeed any *Rangatira, straighi, about two inches in length, and run 
dies, his friends and relations deck the body parallel to each other, 
in the finest clothes which the deceased haJi They address long speeches to the dead 
possessed in his lifetime, lay it out, and as- man, enumerating his many* virtues, his 
semble round it for the customary mourning, courage, his liberality, the strength of his 
The women are the chief mourners, and tapu, and so forth, mixed with reproaches 
indulge in the most demonstrative, not to to him for dying and going away from them 
say ostentatious, ebullitions of grief. Some- when tliey stood in such need of him. In- 
times they squat upon the giound, their deed, the whole of the proceedings, with the 
bodies and faces wrapped in their mantles, exception of cutting the skin, are f ery like 
as if utterly overpowered by grieC Some- those of an Irish wake, 
times they wave tlieir arms in the air, shak- In the illustration Ho; 1, on the 872nd 
ing their hands with expressive gestures of page, are shown these various ceremonies, 
sorrow; and all the while they utter loud The dead body of the chief is lying under 
wailing cries, while the tears stream down the shed, wrapped in the best mantle, and 
their cheeks. with a coronal of feathers in the hair. In 

Much of this extravagant sorrow is neces- the front sits a chief, whose rank is de- 
sarily feigned, according to the custom of noted by his hani, or staff of office, that lies 
New Zealand life, which demands tears on by him, and by the elaborate mantle in 
so many occasions; but there is no doubt which he has wrapped himself. Standing 
that much is real and truly felt The women near the corpse is one of the mourners, with 
cut themselves severely with shells, making arms upraised and hands quivering, while 
incisions in the skin several inches in length, others are seen sitting in various attitudes 
These incisions are filled with charcoal, as of woe. The fence of the pah is shown in 
If they had been part of the regular moko or the background, with its grotesque images 
tattoo, and become indelible, being, in fact, and curious architecture, 
perpetual records of sorrow. Some of these When the old people attend a fbneral, 
women cut themselves with such severity, they usually paint themselves freely with 
that in their old age they are covered with red ochre, and wear wreaths of green leaves 
the thin blue lines of the “tangi,” their upon their heads. The house in which the 
faces, limbs, and bodies being traversed by death took place is rendered tapu until the 
them in rather a ludicrous manner. The body is finally disposed of — an event which 
tangi lines might be mistaken for regular does not take place for some time, 
tattooing, except for one point They have After the mourning ceremonies have been 

(m 
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completed, the body is placed in a sort of 
coffin and allowed to decay, the green jade 
merai, the tiki, the hani, and other emblems 
of rank being placed with the corpse. In 
some parts of the country this coffin is canoe- 
shaped, and suspended to the branches of a 
tree, certain places being kept sacred for this 
purpose. There existed, for example, several 

g raves belonging to the Kga-pui tribe, which 
ad been preserved on account of the sacred 
character which belonged to them. The 
natives had long abandoned the custom of 
hanging the coffins of the dead on the trees, 
but the sacred character still clung to them, 
and, though the woods in that part of the 
countr-/ had been felled, the sacred groves 
were allowed to flourish unharmed. 

Sometimes the body of a very great chief 
was placed in a wooden receptacle in the 
midst of the pah, called the waki tapu, and 
there allowed to decay. As might be ex- 
pected, a most horrible odor is disseminated 
through the pah during the proccs^s of decom- 
position; but the inhabitants do not seem to 
trouble themselves, their nostrils not being 
easily offended- For example, when a whale 
is thrown ashore, the stench of the huge 
mass of decomposition is so overpowering 
that an European cannot endure it The 
natives, howevei;, sav that they are used to it, 
and do not notice it Indeed, people wlio 
can eat the horrible messes of putrid maize 
of which they are so fond must be so obtuse 
of scent as to be indifferent to any ill odor. 

Be it as it may, in time the proces.s of 
decay is supposed to be complete, — seven 
or eight months being the usual time. A 
curious ceremony, called the ‘Miahun^a,*’ i 
then takes place. Thb friends and relatives 
of the deceased chief are again assembled, 
and the bones are solemnly taken from thtdr ; 
receptahle and cleaned. The person who 
cleans them is necessarily tapu, but is ren- 
dered noa,” or common again, by the eldest 
son and daughter of the deceased chief eating 
of the sacred food offered to the dead. Should 
the eldest girl happen to be dead, the food is 
placed in a calabash, and laid in the now 
empty coffin, the spirit of the girl being 
called by name, and the food offered to her. 
The spirit is supposed to partake of the 
food; and the tapu is thus removed as 
effectually as if she were ali ve, and had visibly 
eaten the provisions. Should the chief have 
had no dai^hfcer, the nearest female relative 
takes the office. The usual orations are made 
in honor of the deceased and the merai, tiki, 
and other ornaments of the dead chief are 
then handed over to his eldest son, who thus 
takes possession of the post which his father 
had vacated, the ceremony being analogous 
to a coronation among Europeans. 

When the celebrated chiei E ’ Hongi, the 
** Scourge of Kew Zealand,” as he has been 
called, uied, his children were so afraid that 
they would be attacked by those whom the 
terror of his name had kept quiet, that they 


wanted to omit the preliminary orations and 
I tangi,” and to lay his body in the ** waki- 
I tapu,” or sacred place, on the day after his 
I death. This intention was, however, over- 
ruled, chiefly in consequence of the foresight 
of the dying chief. 

Feeling that his end was* close at hand, he 
rallied his sons round him, sent for all his 
warlike stores, the merais, patus, muskets, 
ammunition, and, above all, the armor which 
he had received from George IV., and be- 
queathed them to his children. He was 
asked what “ utu,” or satisfaction, should ho 
exacted for bis death, but replied that the 
only utu which his spirit would desire was, 
that his tribe should be valiant, and repel 
any attack that might be made upon th( m. 
Blit for this really noble sentiment, there 
would have been great slaughter at his death, 

I in order to furnish attendants for him. 

I That his tribe should for the future he 
valiant, and repel the attacks of their en- 
emies, was the ruling idea in E ’ Hongi s 
mind; and on March 0, 1S28, he died, een- 
tinually repeating the words/^Kia toa! kia 
toa! — t. e. m valiant! he valiant! ” 

After the ceremony of cleaning the bones 
is over, they are taken by tlie principal 
tohunga, or priest, who generally disposes 
of them in simie secret spot sacred to the 
remains of dead chiefs, and known only to 
himself. Sometimes, ht>wever, they are laid 
in beautifully carve<l boxes, which are sup- 
ported on jiosts in the middle of the pah, 

Sonudimes the waki-tapu, or sacred place 
in which the laxly of a chief is placed wliilc 
it undergoes decomposition, is marked in a 
very curious manner, and the entire village 
deserted for a time. For example, at the 
pall of Hiircwenua, the chief had died about 
six weeks before Mr. Angas arrived at the 
place, which he found deserted. ‘‘Not far 
from this island pah stood the village of 
Hiiriwenna, the gaily-ornamented tomb of 
the late chief forming a conspicuous object 
in the centre. Here, although everything 
was in a state of perfect preservation, not a 
living soul was to he seen; the village, with 
its neat houses made of raupo, and its (‘ourt- 
yards and provision boxes, vfm entirely 
deserted. From the moment the chief was 
laid beneath the upright canoe, on which 
were inscribed his name and rank, the whole 
village became strictly tapu, or sacred, and 
not a native, on pain of death, w aspermitkd 
to trespass near Hje spot Tlie Ikuiscs were 
all fastened up, and on most of the doors 
were inscriptions denoting (hat the property 
of such an one remained tiiere. 

“An utter silence pervaded the place. 
After ascertaining that no natives were In 
the vicinity of the forbidden spot, I landed, 
and trod the sacred ground ; ana my footsteps 
were probably the first, since the desertion 
of the village, that had echoed along its pal- 
isaded passages, 

**On arrivittg at the tomb, I was struck 
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with the contrast between the monument of 
the savage and that of the civilized European. 
In the erection of the latter, marble and stone 
and the most durable of metals are employed, 
while rapidly decaying wood, rad ochre, and 
feathers form the decorations of the Maori 
tomb. Iluriwenua having been buried only 
six weeks, the ornaments of the waki-tapu^ 
or sacred place, as those erections are called, 
were fresn and uninjured. The central 
upright canoe wjis richly painted with black 
and red, and at the top was written the name 
of the chief; above which there hung in clus- 
ters,, bunches of kaka feathers, forming a 
large mass at the summit of the canoe. A 
double fence of high palings, also paint ca red, 
and ornamented with diivices in arabesque 
work, extended round the grave, and at every 
fasbming of flax, where the horizontal rails 
were attacdied to the upright fencing, were 
stuck two feathers of the all>atross, the sunny 
whiteness of which contrasted beautifully 
with the sombre black and red of the re- 
m iind(‘r of the monument.*^ 

One of these tombs may be seen in the 
background of illustration No. 1, on p. 8t)0. 
containing the portrait of an old priest, and 
auotlier is shown in the view of a village 
which will be given on a future page. 

Within the pah is often erected a monu- 
nvmt or mausoleum of the diiad. A very 
beautiful example of this kin<l of tomb 
M*as erected in the "pah of Hnngihaeta to the 
memory of Toki, the mother of liaupa- 
hara, 

1 1 was nearly semi-circular in shape, and the 
b'‘dy was pIa<Vd in it in an upright position. 
It was covered with a roof, 8(iuared at the 
corniTS, and projecting like a verandah all 
round, and sloping toward the back. The 
central tomb, tlie roof, and the posts which 
supported it, were all covered with the most 
elaborate arabes{|ue pattern, mostly of a^ 
spiral character. Paint was liberally used 
on it, that on the central bimb or cotttn 
being red and white, whPe that wdiich dec- 
orated the roof and {)osts was red and black. 
In front of tlu* projecting roof was hung 
the beautifully woven kaitaka mat of the de- 
ceased worn ui, and tufts of the white feath- 
ers of tlie albatross were arranged at regu- 
lar intervals upon it. 

Even when Mr. Angas saw this beautiful 
example of Maori aft, it was beginning 
to decay, the climate being damp, and the 
natives never repairing a decaying tomb. 
It was, of course, strictly tapu. ‘No native 
liked to go close to it, and for a slave, or 
even a €fee man of inferior rank, to go 
within a certain distance of it would have 
been a crime punishable with instant 
death. 

I have much pleasure in presenting on 
the preceding page an illustration of this 
beautiful monument of Maori art, taken 
Ifom a drawing made by Mr. An|ra8 in 
1844, while the perishable materials of 


which the tomb was made were yet in 
tolerable preservation. Under the carved 
and decorated roof may be seen the semi- 
circulai;; coffin in which the body luwi been 
placed, distinguished from the outer portion 
of the tomb by the red and white colors with 
which it was painted, in contrast to the red 
and black of the outer portions. The reiuler 
will notice that red is the prevalent color in 
all tombs, because red is tne hue of mourn- 
ing as well as of war among the Maories. 
Immediately under the eaves of the front 
may be seen the highly oraament3d border 
of the kaitaka mat once worn by the de- 
ceased, and now left to decay upon her 
tomb. 

Round the tomb itself runs a slight and 
low fence. This palisade, small as it might 
appear, afforded ample protectio|^ to the 
tomb, inasmuch as the whole space within it 
was rendered sacred by a tapu laid upon it 
bv Kaupahara, so that not even the highest 
ebief would venture to enter the forbidden 
enclosure. 

One of the finest specimens of carving in 
New Zealand — perhaps the finest in the 
Avhfde country — is, or rather was, a mau- 
soleum erected by Te Whero-Whero to his 
favorite daughter. It was upon the death 
of this daughter that Tc Whero-Whero gave 
such dire offence to the other chiefs by threat- 
ening to throw tludr scalps into hi< daugh- 
terV grave, for which oftence he had to give 
up the celebrated armor of E' Ilongi by way 
ot fine. 

The monument was erected in Raroera, 
formerly one of the largest and finest pahs 
in New Zealand, but rendered desolate 
bv the act of the In^adstrong and determined 
chief. He had this wonderful tomb built* for 
his daughter, and, as soon as her body was 
placed within it, he pronounced the whole 
pah to be tnpu. It was at once deserttnl: 
old and young quittt^d the place, leaving 
evervthing beiiind them, the provisions to 
moulder and the weapons to uecay. Solid 
houses that had occupied many years in 
building and carving were allowed to foil 
into mere sjiapeless heaps of ruins; and even 
in 1814 the nink vegetation had so com- 
pletely overrun the place that many of the 
best pieces of native work were covered by 
the foliage. 

The tomb is about twelve feet high, and 
con.sists of the usual box for the reception 
of the body, c(^vered by a projecting roof, 
which is supported by pillars. Were it as 
graceful in form as the monument te E’ 
Toki, this would be by far the finest spec- 
imen of native art; but unfortunately it 
does not possess the bold outline and con- 
trast of the curve and the straight line 
which are so characteristic of E’ Toki% 
tomb. 

The elaboration of the carving on this 
monument is so great tliat it almost baffles 
the skill of the draughtsman. Mr, Angas 
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succeeded in copying it, and when the im^ne. The savage, finding that the 
drawing was shown to the artist who had white man yields to him on this point, is 
executed the work he was astounded, and only too glad to find any vantage ground, 
pronounced the white man to be a great and always presses on as fast as the other 
tohunga. The roof is supported by pillars, yields — just as has been done in India with 
each pillar consisting of two human figures, the question of caste. We cannot measure 
the upper standing on the head of the lower, their mental sensibilities any more than 
The upper figure is about seven feet in their physical by our own. A savage en- 
height, and has a gigantic head, with an dures with stoicism tortures which would 
enormous protruding tongue that reaches kill an European, simply because he does 
to the breast not feel them as much. And the mental 

The whole of the tomb is covered with hu- and physical sensibilities are very much on 
man heads. Exclusive of those upon the a par. 

posts, the front ^lone of the tomb contains The Maori is perhaps the finest savage 
fourteen faces, each differing from the other race on the face of the earth, and yet we 
in expression and pattern of the moko, but cannot think that he is exactly an estimable 
all wearing the same defiant air. Their being, whose ambition is murder, and whose 
enormous eyes are made peculiarly conspic* reward is to eat the body of his victim, who 
uous by being carved out of haliotis shell, never does a stroke of work that he can 
carrying out on a large scale the plan avoid, and who k?ad8 a life of dissipation as 
adopted in the chiefs’ hanis and other sculp- far as his capabilities go. Of all savage 
tures. The whole of the space between the nations, tlie New Zealander displays most 
figures is covered with the most elaborate sorrow' for the loss of a friend or relation, 
arabesques, intertwining with each other in Tears flow profusely from his eyes, and 
a bewildering manner, but each running its every tone of his voice and every gesture 
own boldly curved course. Between the of his body convey the impression that he 
various pieces that compose this tomb are is borne down by unendurable w^oe. Yet 
set bunches and tufts of w'hite and green we have seen that this (‘tfusion of sorrow' is 
feathers, which serve to adorn as well as dis- mostly premeditsited, and merely a conven- 
guise the necessary seams of the w^ood- tionaf mode of acting required" by the eti- 
work. quette of the country. 

This wonderful monument was entirely When two people can be bathed in tears, 
carved by one man, named Paranui. He speak only in sobbing accfcnts, utter heart- 
was lame, and in consequence had expended rending cries, and sink to the ground as 
his energies in art, in w’hich he nad so overwhelmed ?>y grief, we cannot but com- 
greatly distinguished himself that he took passionate their sorrow and admire their 
rank as a tohunga. He was equally cele- sensibility. But if, in the middle of all 
brated as a tattooer; and it may well be these touching demonstrations of grief, w^e 
imagined that a man who could design so see them suddenly cease from tlieir sobs 
extraordinary a piece of workmanship must and cries, enter into a little lively conversa- 
be skilful in inventing the endless variety of tion, eiyoy a hearty laugh, and tnen betake 
patterns needful in the decoration of chiefs themselves alVesh to their teal’s and sobs, we 
faces. In performing this work, Paranui may take the liberty of doubting tlieir sin- 
had but one tool, the head of an old bayo- cerity. 

net. 8o with those beautiful houses and monu- 

The loss of such specimens of native art ments that are left to perish by neglect 
as those which have been described carries The builder did in all probability feel Very 
out my former remarks on the necessity for keenly at the time, though the feeling of 
removing to our own country every memo- grief seems sometimes to teke a curious 
rial of savage life that we can secure. We turn, and be metamorphosed into vengeance 
inflict no real injury upon the savages, and and an excuse for war; but it is very much 
we secure an invaluable relic of vanishing to be doubted whether grief for the departed 
customs. These monuments, for example, is a feeling that is really permanent in the 
were simply carved and then left; to decay, savage mind. The Maori chief may lay his 
Had they been removed to this country, tapu on an entire village when a relative 
wiiere they would have been guarded from dies, and if, after the lapse of yeans, any one 
the power of the elements and the encroach- be rash enough to invaoe the forbidden pre- 
ments of vegetation, we should have seen cincts, he will visit the offence with Instant 
them in complete preservation at the pres- punishment. But it must be rememb^^Ted 
ent day, and likely to last as long as the that the infringement of the tapff in ques* 
building which contained them. tion is not an insult to the deaa but to the 

Of course the sentimental argument may living, and that when the chief punishes the 
be pleaded against this view of the case; offender, he does not avenge an afiront 
but in matters which are of vital impor- offered to his dead relative, but a direct 
tance in the grand study of anthropology insult to himself. 

mere sentiment ought to have no place. In spite of his sentiment. I think ftat the 
Neither has it such place as some often Maori might have been induced to sell sudb 
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specimens of art, and even if he refused to. 
yield to such a proposition, he would have 
respected us none the less if, when we had 
captured a pah, we exercised the right of 
conquest, and took that which we ccHiId not 
buy. Or even supposing that the first idea 
had proved impracticable, and the second 
una Ivisable, it would not have been very 
diilicalt to have induced a native artist to 
execute a duplicate which he could sell for a 
price which would enrich him for life. 

8iu!h sentiments are, I know, unpopular 
with the muss of those who only see the 
savage at a distance, which certainly, in the 
case of savage life, lends the only enchant-^ 
ment to the view that it can possess. But I 
believe them to be just and true, and know 
that the closer is our acquaintance witli 
savage life, the more reason we have to be 
thankful for civilization. The savage knows 
this himself, and bitterly feels his inferi- 
ority. lie hates and fears the white man, 
but always ends by trying to imitate him. 

To return to these monuments. In for- 
mer times they existed in great numbers, 
and even in more recent days those which 
survive are so characteristic of a style of art 
that may have taken its rise from ancient 
Mexico, that I should have been glad to 
transfer to tlwse pages several more of Mr. 
An gas’ sketches. 

It will be seen from several of the pre- 
vious illustrations that the Xcw ZcalancWs 
must possess much skill in architecture. 
The observant reader must have remarked 
that the art of house-building is practically 
wanting in Australia; and that such should 
be the case is most extraordinary, seeing 
that arcliitectural skill is singularly devel- 
oped among the great Polynesian families. 
The New Zealander, whose country has 
mucli in cojnmon with Australia, is remark- 
able for the skill and taste which he displays 
in architecture; an I a short space will there- 
fore be devoted to this subject 

As is the case througliout Polynesia in 
general, the miterial used in house-building 
18 wood, and the various pieces of which a 
house is composed are fastened together not 
by nails, but by ropes and strings, which 
in many eases are applied in a niost elabo- 
rate auil artistic manner, beauty* being stud- 
ied not only in the forms of the houses and 
in the carved patterns with which thev are 
adorned, but in the complicated lasliings 
with wliich they are bound together. As, 
ho\«ever, this branch of ornamental archi- 
tecture isrfjarried to a greater extent in Fiji 
than in New Zealand, I shall reserve the de- 
tails for the description of the Fiji Islands. 

The size of some of those ediftces is very 
great For example, in 1843 the Maori 
converts built for themselves a place of wor- 
filiip large enough to contain a thousand 
persons, and measuring eighty-six feet in 
length by forty-two in widSi. The size of 
48 


this edifice was evidently determined by the 
length of the ridge-pole. This was cut 
from a single tree, and was dragged by the 
natives a distance of three miles. The 
cross-lashings of the building were all orna- 
mental, giving to it a peculiar richness of 
finish. 

We are, however, chiefly concerned with 
the domestic architecture of the Maories. 
Within each pah or enclosed village are a 
number of houses, each representing a 
family, and separated from each other by 
fences, several houses generally standing 
near each other in one enclosure. A full- 
sized house is about forty feet long by 
twenty- wide, and is built on precisely the 
same principle as the tombs which "have 
been just described, the actual house taking 
the position of the coffin, and being shel- 
tered from the, weather by a gable roof, 
which extends far beyond the w'aTls, so as to 
form a sort of veramlah. The roof is sup- 
ported on separate posts, and does not, as 
with ourselves, rest upon the tvalls of the 
house. The roof always projects greatly at 
the principal end of the house, in which the 
door is situated, so that it forms a sort of 
shed, under which the members of the 
family can shelter themselves from the sun 
or rain without going into the house. A 
genuine New Zealander has a great love for 
fresh air, and, as we have seen, will com- 
posedly sit for a whole day on the wet 
ground in a pouring rain, although a house 
m,ay be within easy reach. Yet at night, 
when he retires to rest, he is equally fond of 
shutting himself up, and of excluding every 
breath of fresh air. 

Indeed, the native does not look upon a 
house as a place wherein to live, but merely 
as a convenient shelter from the element^ 
by day and a comfortable sleeping-place by 
night. As soon as evening is near, a fire is 
lighted in the middle of the house, which 
fills it with smoke, as there is no chimney. 
The New Zealander, however, seems to be 
smoke-proof, and sits composedly in a place 
which would drive an European half mad 
with smarting eyes. Indeed, before the 
natives becCmie inured to the acrid vapor, 
their eyes have much to endure, and it is to 
the habit of sitting in the smoke that the 
bleared look so prevalent in old people is 
chiefly due. 

Not only do the natives thus surround 
themselves with a smoky atmosphere, but 
they limit its quantity as well as its qualitv. 
The number of men and women that will 
pack themselves into one house at night is 
almost incredible, each person lying down 
on a simple mat, and retaining the same 
clothes that have been worn during the day. 
As, however, the heat becomes excessive, 
the inmates generally contrive throw off 
their clothing during the night By day- 
break the heat and closeness are almost sti- 
ffing to an European, and it is rather an 
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amusing sight to see a hut give up its in- 
mates on the morning of a cold day^ the 
whole party being envdoped in steam as they 
come into the cold air. 

At the principal end of the house, un- 
der the verandah, is the entrance. This 
stningely resembles the gate of an Egyptian 
temple, being made of three large beams, 
the two side posts slightly inclining to each 
other, and the third laid upon them. The 
aperture is closed by a sliding door, and at 
the side of the door is generally a square 
window, which can be closed in the same 
manner. In some large houses there were 
two of these windows, one on either side of 
the door. 

As the roof is made with a considerable 
«lant, the walls are seldom more than two or 
three feet high where the roof touches them, 
though in the middle the house is lofty 
enough. The roof is supported on the inside 
by one or two posts, which are always 
carved elab<3rately, and almost invariably 
have the human figure as one of the orna- 
'incnts upon them. The ridge-pole is flat- 
tened and boardlike, and in good houses is 
carv.'dand painted in patterns, usually of the 
spiral character. This board, as w'ell as 
those which arc used in different parts of the 
building, is made by hacking the trunk of a 
tree on both sides, until it is reduced to the 
required thickness, the native Maories hav- 
ing no tool which can answer the purpose of 
a saw. 

At the end of the ridge-pole, over the 
door, is carved a distorted numan figure, in- 
tended to represent the owner of the house, 
and recognized as such by the lines of the 
moko or tattoo on its face, and generally 
having the tongue thrust out to an inordinate 
extent. 

An illustration on page 877 represents 
the most celebrated of ail Maori houses, ] 
namely, the war house of the ruthless chief! 
Kangihaeta, an edifice which fully expresses 
the ferocious character of the builder. 
These houses ate designed by chiefs in honor 
of some great victory, and are surrounded 
with women figures, which either represent 
in derision the leading warriors of the en- 
emy who have been killed, or the victorious 
cluef and his own warriors in the act of de- 
fying and insulting the enemy bv thrusting 
out their tongues at them. This house bears 
the ominous name of Kai-tangata, or Bat- 
man. 

The illustration is taken from a sketch 
made by Mr. Angas, who describes the build- 
ing as follows: Kai-tangata, or Eat-man 
House, is a wooden edifice in the primitive 
Maori style, of large dimensions, with the 
door-posts and the boards forming the por- 
tico curiously and elaborately carved in gro- 
tefiqm sha|>es, representing human figures, 
fretjuently in the most indecent attitudes. 
The eye« are inlaid with pawa, shell, and 
-the tailing of the fac®s is careMly cut 


The tongues of all these figures are mon* 
strously large, and protrude out of the 
mouth, as a mark of defiance toward their 
enemies who may approach the house. 
The whole of the carved work, as well as 
the wooden parts of the building, are col- 
ored red with kokowaij an ochre found prin- 
cipally on the side of the volcano of Taran- 
aki. 

“ The portico or verandah of Rangihacta's 
house is about twelve feet deep, and the 
ridge-pole and frame boards ot the r(H>f are 
richly painted in spiral arabe- i^iuvs of black 
and red; the margin of cadi ; I'iral being 
dotted with white spots, which add rich- 
ness to the efleei. The s|)aees betwetm the 
woodwork are tilled up with varit gated 
reeils, beautifully arranged Aviih great skill, 
and fastened together strips of flax 

dyed red, and tied ercisswisc, so as to pre- 
sent the appearance of ornamental basket- 
work. 

‘‘Above the centre of the gable-roofed 
portico is fixed a large wooden lu ad, elabo- 
rately tattooed, with hair and a beard fas- 
tened on, composed of dogs' tails.. Within 
the house is a carved image of most hideous 
aspect, that supports the ridge-pole of the 
roof. This is intended to represent the 
proprietor, and is said bv the natives to be 
entirely the work of Rangibaeta's own 
hand.’’ 

This figure, together with the pole that 
[issues from the head, may be seen in illus- 
I tration No. 1, on page feU, wbirii repre- 
sents the interior of the house. On account 
of the circumskince reeord<‘d in the In giu- 
j ning of this descri}>tion, the artist has lieeu 
I unable to draw a va-st number of carvings 
wliieh decorated this house, so that much of 
the extraordinary elaboration is necessarily 
omitted. 

Rangihaeta displayed his iherciless dis- 
position in one of the unfortfinate skir- 
mishes which olUn took place between the 
Maories and the English, and whicli have 
afterward been equally regretted by both 
parties, the whiUi men having generally of- 
fered an unintentional insult to the na- 
tives, and the latter having resented it in 
the heat of passion. On this occasion, a num- 
ber of the white men had been captured by 
the Maories under the fcwo chiefs Hangi- 
haeta and liaupahara, who were elated to 
eagh other by marriage, the former having 
married a daughter of the latter. Some time 
reviously, this woman Iml been aceidentally 
illed by a chance shot, w hich, as a matter of 
course, her relations insisted on consid«?ring 
as intentional. 

While the prisoners and their capturers 
were standing together, another chief named 
Puatia tried to make peace, wying that the 
slain on both sides were about equal* His 
proposition was accepted, the lately oppos- 
ing parties shook hands, and all would have 
gone well had they not been Joined by 
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Ran^ihaeta, who had been employing him- 
selt* 111 the congenial task of killing all the 
wounded. He im mediately demanded the 
lives of the prisoners, and when Raupahai’a 
refused to accede to his demand, liangi- 
haeta told him to remember his daughter. 
The bereaved chief was silent at this im- 
plied reproaoh, and, before he had time 
to collect his thoughts, Rangihaeta glided 
round the party, getting behind each of 
the captives as they stood among the Mao- 
ries, and killed them successively with his 
nierai. The ubi(|uitous land ^luestiou wasal 
th * bottom of this sad business. 

Houses like the Kai-tangata wore for- 
merly comnifin, answering the jiurpose of 
the ancient trojihies. A war house nearly 
as celebrated as tint which has just been 
described was erected by Puatia, the chief 
of Otawhao Pah, in order to commemorate 
the (capture of Maketn on the ea>t coast. 
Since Puatia died, the whole of this splendid 
pah was rendered tnpu,and,in consequence, 
the buildings within it were given uj) U> 
d cay. Mr. Angas was fortunate enough to 
Secure a skeUth of the war house btd’orc, lik4* 
the rest of the buildings in the pah, it had 
endrely decayed. 

The house itself is perhaps scarcely so 
neatly made aS the Kai-tangata, but it de- 
rives great interest from the number of 
ilgures with which lh<^ beams, rafters, and 
posts are decorated. On eitluT side of the 
verandah staml two huge wooden figures, 
which arc intcnthsl t(» represent two chiefs 
who fell in battle, but win), as Indonging to 
the victorious side, are rei)resented with 
iheir tongues detiaully menacing the beaten 
emeny. 

The figure that supports the central pole 
represents a eliief who was one of the prin- 
cipal warriors at the capture of Maketu. At 
the height of six ami Uui feet respectively, 
on the saiUv’. pole, are carvings which repre- 
sent two other warriors, their moko, or tat- 
too, tloing duty for the whole of the perstm. 
Still higher are a coui)lc of figures repre* 
sen Jng warriors, the upper lignre appear- 
ing to Stan I on the roof itself. Just within 
the upper part of tlie gable is the figure of 
Pokaria, a warrior who was living at the 
tim3 wlien the house was built, and who 
is representetl with a pipe in his month. 
Around the house arc numbers of similar 
figures, each representing some well-known 
in dividual, and having *a signification which 
is perfect ly well underslmKl bv the natives. 

It was in this ruined pah of Otawhao that 
the disused wmxlen war-bell was found. 
The former owner, Puatia, Avas converted 
to Christianity before his death, and, while 
h© lay sick within his pah, he had a school 
estiiblishetl for the purnt>se of <lisseminating 
Christianity, and used to call his people 
round him for the morning and evening 
prayers. 

It has been mentioned tiiat, owing to the 


contofnpt AVith wh}cl: tho Maori es regard 
everything that pert^lin^i to the preparation 
of food, cooking is never carded on in the 
dwelling-houses. If possible, it is conducted 
in the open air; but Avhen the weather is too 
wet or too windy, a shed is employed. These 
cooking sheds are built expressly for the 
purpose, and no one with any claims to rank 
(wer enters within them. Were no shelter 
but a cooking shed to be found Avithin miles, 
the Maori chief Avould not enter it, no mat- 
ter how severe the weather might be. 

Th(i cooking sheds are built Aery simply, 
the sides or walls being purpose ly made Avitli 
considerable interstices, so that the Avind 
may pass freely betAveen them. They are 
roofed with beams, over which is placed a 
thatch of the raupo rush. As, among other 
articles of diet, the putrid maize is prepared 
in these sheds, the European traveller is 
often giail to tiud that ‘the abominable mess 
wall be cooked at a distance from him. 

Some of the larger pahs contain a great 
number of houses, and several of them are 
inhabited by at least *tAVO tbc)us,an(l people. 
Civilization has at the present day exercised 
great indueiiee upon the pahs, and reduced 
them, {IS a rule, to fortresses rather than 
villages. In many districts the use of the 
pah hiw been practically abandonerl, those 
mitives who Avish to be nt peace devoting 
themselves to the cultivation of the groinia 
and living in scattered houses, Avitliout car- 
ing for tlic protection of the fence. 

The illustration No. 2. on page 877, is 
taken from a sketch by Mr. Angas, repre- 
senting the interior of a pah as seen by him 
in 18 H. One or two of the houses are seen 
scattered about, a<iorned with the grotesque 
tigures of which the Maori is so fond, and 
having scA^eral of the inmates sitting uuJer 
tlie shelter of the deep verandah. Rather 
in the background are one or tAvo of the in- 
genious and beautifully carved storehouses, 
in which food is protected from the rats, and 
on one side is a great Avooclen tiki projecting 
from the ground. Just behind the large 
storehouse is seen the curious monument 
that marks the waki-tapu, or sacred bu rial- 
place of a chief, a half canoe being planted 
in the ground and painted Avilh elaborate 
patterns in red, the color for mourning and 
Avar among the New Zealanders. 

Groups "of the natives may be seen stat> 
tcred anout, conspicuous among whom is 
the council that is sitting in the foreground, 
under the presidency of the seated chief, 
wdiose ham, or statf of office, marks his 
dignity. A sla\^e woman is seen AA^irking at 
her task of beating the tiax leaves; and 
wandering promiscuously about the pab, or 
lying I'omfortably asleep, are the pigs, Avilk 
Avhich every village swarms. 

We noAv come to the tools with Avhich 
the l^faori performs all tins wonderM 
amount of carpentering and carving. 
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Looking at the results, we might naturally 
fancy that the dusky architect possessed a 
goodly array of tools; but, iu fact, his tools 
are as few and simple as his weapons, and 
may ])e practically considered as two, the 
adze and the chisel. On tlie next page i\n 
example of each is drawn, the artist having 
taken care to select the best ainl most valu- 
able specimens; the blades being formed | 
from the precious green jade, and the ban- 
dies earved elaborately, so as to be worthy | 
of the valuable material from which the | 
blades are shaped. i 

As may be imagined, these tools cannot 
have very sharp edg<.'s given to them, as 
the lirittleiiess of the stone would cause it i 
to chip into an edge like that of a had saw, i 
and in cnnseqneiict^ the worst iron axe is a 
far belter tool than the best specimen of 
green stonework that a Maori ever made, ! 

At Xo. d may he seen one of the common | 
“ toki-N” or Htohc axes, that were formerly; 
so mucli used in building canoes. The | 
specimen from wliicli it is drawn is in' my | 
co]Ie(*tioii, and I have selected it for illustra- 
tion because it gives so excellent an ulea ol 
the structure of the tool, and the iiumU* 
fastening the blade to the handle. This is 
achieved in a very ingenious manner, and 
ailliongh it scarcely seems poNsihle to secure 
the reipiisite tinnness by a mere lashing of 
siring, the Maori workman has contrived i 
to attach tlie ])lade as lirrnly as if it hud ; 
lieen SOI keted. ; 

This mode of fastening the blade to the , 


the reader may see from the illustration 
it is ornamented with six complete human 
tigures, anti a human face on the knob of 
the handle. The portions of the stick that 
come between the ligiires are completely 
covered with carving, and the only plain 
surface is that which is intended to be 
j grasped by the luiutl. 

The six ligures are in three pairs, set 
hack to back, and those of each ]iair e.xactly 
resemble one another. A distiiul grathi- 
tion is <d)servcd in them, the uppermost 
pair having tluir facts most t'liil>orately 
tattooed, the middle pair ht ing less orna- 
mented, and the lowermost jiair having a 
coinparativ(‘ly sinmle tattoo. In the p(»si- 
tion of the heads there is also a distinetion, 
which 1 helit ve to have some signitieation 
known to the carver. Tin* npjter j air have 
the led hand laid on the iuaast. and ilie 
right hand pressed to th(‘ lips; the mifldle 
]>air have the left hand still on the breast, 
and the right ting<‘rs toueliing tlie throat; 
while the lower ligiires have l.>oth Lands 
clasped on the l>r(*asl. 

All the fgures are separated, except at 
tin* lacks of the lands, the hips, and the 
heels, when* they touch (‘ueh otluU'; so that 
the labor exptiuicd on this slick has been 
very great. 

We now' take fan'W'cll of this interesting 
race — a race whiih is fast waning away, 
and will .scxfii perish altogetlnr. Xo Xew' 
Zealander will ever sit on the broken arches 


handle prevails over the greattu' part of the 
Polynesian group, and, alihongh the elabo- 
ration of the lashings varies eonsiderablv, 
the principle is exactly the saim? ihrougli- 
out. The same ]>lari pVevuils even in Bor- 
neo, and tlu*re is in my collection a hout- 
huilders adze, the iron blade of which is 
lashed to the socket in precisely the same 
manner, the only dilferenee lieing that sjilit 
rattan is employed instead of string. The 
reader will notice the peculiar shajH* of the 
adze-edge, which is exactly tliat of the in- : 
cisor tootli of any rodent animal. Whether 
the maker intentionally copied the tooth 
is doubtful, hut that he ha.s done so i.s evi- 
dent 

Tools such as these are necessarily im- ; 
perfect; yet with th(‘se tlie Maories pa-! 
tiently executed the elaborate and really i 
artistic designs which they fuiee lavislied 
on their dwellings, their canoes, their weap- : 
ons. and their tools. They could not even 
make a walking stick hut they must newis 
cover it with earrings. Thc're is in my col- 
lection, and illustrated at fig. 4, a nunarkably 
fine example of such a walking stick, callell 
in the Maori tongue “ toko-toko,’' which vra« 
presented to me l>y Stiverd YoreS; Esq. As 


of Loudon Bndg(‘. and c<uitt inplatc the ruins 
of St. Puub.s. 1 !h' M; u)ri is fast ilisapju ar- 
iiig. and in a ta in} ariitively few Viurs it is 
<'ertain that m>t a Maori of pure I lood will 
ho f(*und in the islands; and la fore a cen- 
tury has elapst d, ev< n tin* eliaraoteris- 
tic tattffo will he a renn nihiance of the 
past, of which the only memorials will he 
, the driid lu^ads that have been pies< r\id 
in Kuropean musuuns. It is pitiful that 
such a race should he passing away; hut 
its deciuh nee cannot la* arrested, and in 
i a short time the Maories will be as com- 
pletely exfmet as tlie jieopJe (d tlu? .stojie 
age, leaving nothing l>ut their manufacture.^ 

I as memorials of their cxiHlem e. ^ Such me- 
moriaks, therefore, ouglii to be sedulously 
preserved. Every piece of genuine native 
carving that can lie found iu Xew^ Zeiriand 
ought to he secured and brought to E tig- 
land, where it can be preserved for future 
ages, and, w'ith the isolated specinn ns tliat 
arc scattered in private housis througlmut 
the co«ntr}% ought to he gathered together 
in some central museum, where they can 
I be accessible to all who interest tlnm- 
IselvcH in the grand science of antliro- 
pology% 
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East of Australia is a tolerably large island 
known by the name ofNew Caledonia. It is 
of no very great extent, but is inhabited by 
a people who deserve a short notice in these 

ha new Caledonians are nearly black in 
color* and in general form and appearance 
bear some resemblance to the aborigines of 
Tasmania. They are, however, better look- 
ing, and wear altogether a less savage aspect, 
probably on account of the comparatively 
regular supplies of food which they can 
obtain. They are of ordinary stature, but 
oue man was seen who measured rather 
more than six feet in height. His form, 
however, was ill proportioned They wear 
scarcely any dress, the men having generally 
a single leaf hanging from their girdles, or 
at the most a strip of soft bark answering 
the purpose of drawers, while the adult 
women wear a narrow fringed girdle, which 
passes several times roun the waist 
Their hair is woolly and short, but at a 
distance many of them would be taken for 
long-haired people, in consequence of a habit 
of making artificial tresses some two feet in 
length, out of grass and the hair of a bat 
Borne of these appendages are so long that 
they fall to the raiadle of the back, Itound 
the head is sometimes lied a small net with 
wide meshes, and the chiefs wear an odd 
sort of a hat These hats are cylindrical, and 
decorated with a lame circular ornament at 
each side« a plume or feathers at the top, and 
a long drooping tuft of grass and Mr 


that hangs down the back. The hat forms 
no protection to the head, having no crown 
to it, and is only used as a mark of rank. 

The natives also make a sort of mask, very 
ingeniously cut out of wood, having the 
mouth open and the eyes closed. The wearer 
looks, not through the eyes, but through 
some apertures which are made jn the upper 
part of the mask. It is supposed that tiies^ 
masks are employed in war, when the com- 
batants desire to disguise themselves from 
their opponents. This however, is only a con- 
jecture. I have little doubt fhat the wooden 
mask described and figured by D’Entrecas- 
teaux is nothing more than an ornament used 
in the native dances. It is, in fact, the 
“ momo,” which is described by more recent 
travellers. When complete, the “ memo ” is 
decorated with plumes of featihers, long tufts 
of hair, and a thick, coarse network, which 
does duty for a beard, and descends as far as 
the knees of the wearer. 

A mask made in a precisely similar manner 
is used by the mCRves of Vancouver’s Island, 
but is employed by them in their dances. 
One of these masks is in my collection, and 
will be described in the course of the work. 

Ear ornaments of various kinds are in favor 
among the New Caledonians, and some of 
the natives enlarge the hole in the lobe to 
such an extent that It forms a long loop, the 
end of which falls on the shouldera Oc- 
casionallv, they try the elasticity of the eat 
too much, and tear it completely through* 
Anything seems to be worn in the ears, md 
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when a Kew Caledonian cannot find a suit- 
able ornament, he fills up the ear with a leaf 
or a roll of bark. They do not tattoo them- 
selves, but draw black lines across the breast 
with charcoal, the lines being broad, and 
traced diagonally across the breast. Neck- 
laces of various kinds are worn, and these 
ornaments bear a certain resemblance to 
those of New Guinea, consisting principally 
of a twisted string, to which is suspended a 
shell or piece of bone, carved in a manner 
wliich the natives are pleased to consider as 
ornamental. 

Although by nature the men possess thick 
and stifi* beards, these hirsute ornaments are 
generally removed, the hair being pulled up 
by the roots by means of a pair ot' shells used 
in lieu of tweezers. 

Architecture among the New Caledonians 
is infinitely superior to that of Australia, and 
in some respects almost equals that of New 
Zealand. The houses are conical in shape, 
and often reach from ten to eleven feet in 
height in the middle. 

The principle on which the huts are built 
is perfectly simple. The native architect 
begins by digging a hole in the ground, and 
planting in it a stout pole, some fifteen feet 
in length, and nine or ten inches iu circum- 
ference. A niimher of smaller })oU‘s or 
rafters are set in the ground around the 
standard or central pole, their bases being 
planted in the earth and their tips leaning 
against the standard. Smaller Ijranclnvs are 
iiiierwoven among the rafters, and the whoh^ 
is rendered weather-tight by dried herbage 
lashed to the walls. 

These simple walls are often several inches 
in thickness; and as the natives spread thick 
mats on the floor, they are well sheltered 
from the weather. 

The entrance is very small, never above 
three feet in height, and on occjisions can he 
closed with a rude door made of palm 
branches. Some of the latter kind of huts 
have regular door-posts, on which are carvt <l 
rude imitations of the human face. A fire 
is almost always kept burning inside the hut, 
not 80 much for the sake of warmth or for 
culinary purposes, as to form a dtdi nce 
against mosquitoes. Smoke, therefore, is 
encouraged; and, though it may l)e the lesser 
of two evils, it forms a great drawback to the 
comfort of Europeans, who can defy the 
noiosqnitoes by their clothes, and can protect 
.tl^mselves at night by means of curtains. 
The central post of the house is mostly 
decorated with shells, and carved at the top 
into the shape of a human being. 

Each house is usually surrounded wdth a 
fence some four or five feet in height, and 
within the hut there is a curious piece of 
turniture which gives to the rude habitation 
quite a civilized look. Tliis is a wooden shelf, 
suspended by cords exactly like our hana^ng 
bookshelves. It is hung aoout four feet nom 
the ground, but as the cords are very slight, 


it can support only a trifling weight. The 
native name for this slielf is “ paite.'’ 

AVe will now proceed from dmncstic to 
military life, and devote a small space to 
warfare among the New Caledonians. 

It is very remarkable that among these 
naked and peculiarly savage cannibals we 
should find two of the weapons of war whicli 
were iu greatest favor among the civilized 
Romans of the classic times. These are the 
sling and the javelin, the latter being cast by 
a peculiar arrangement of a thong, so that, in 
point of fact, the New Caledonian warrior 
does not only sling Ihe stone, but the spear 
also. 

We will take these weapons in order, the 
sling coming first, as being the simpler of 
the two weapons. 

Tlje construction of the vsling or wendat,’’ 
as the natives call it, is very simple, the 
weapon being merely a doubU'd thong with 
a pouch in the mi<ldle, in which the stone is 
placed. This pouch is made of two small 
(‘ords laid sidi' by side, ainl as the smooth 
stoin* miglit .Hli{» out of it, the slinger ah^ays 
wets tlu*. missile in his mouth before placing 
it in the pouch. The stones are cut out ot a 
hard kind of steatite, which can take a gcMnl 
polish. They are oval in sliape, and are 
car(‘ful!y ground down by fricti«m, the sur- 
liiet* heconiing very sin(n)th in the jwocess. 

Thirty or forty of these stone,s are kept in 
a smaU iud. whi(“h is fa>tt'n(‘d to the left side 
of tlic slinger. In illustratitm No. l.on page 
Hfid, one of the warriors is seen with his 
sling in his hand, and the net filled with 
strjiies fasteiu'd to his sid(‘. When the 
slinger w ishes to hurl a stone, lu‘ <loes not 
waste lime and strength by whirling the 
sling round and round, but inereh gives it 
one half turn in the air, ami disdairges the 
missile with exteeding ft wee and wondcrftd 
i accuracy of aim. In conscfiuence of only 
giviiig one half turn to tin* sling, the stones 
c.an be hurled nearly as ftvst a.s they can be 
thrown by the hand, and the weapon is there- 
Ton- an exceedingly forniiflabh* one in the 
r»pen field when fire-arms are not opposed to 
it. 

We now" come to the spear, or rather 
javelin. 

This weapon is of very great length, some 
specimens uiea.suring fourteen vr fifteen feet 
fnmi butt to point; and unless the warrior 
were able to HUpf«h‘ment thi natural strength 
of his arm by artificial means, .he w*ouId not 
be able to throw' the spear more than a few 
yards. lie has therefore invenletl an instru- 
ment by which he can hurl Ibis long and un- 
wieldly weapon to a considerable distance. 
The principle on tvhieh thi« instminent is 
formed is identical with that of tlie Austra- 
lian throw-stick, but there is a difference in 
the application. The Australian throw- 
stick in straight^ rigid, and h applied to the 
butt of the spear, whereas tlie implement 
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used by the iN'ew Caledonian Is flexible, 
elastic, and applied to a spot a little behind 
the middle of the spear. 

This instrument is ingeniously simple. It 
is nothing more than a plaited cord or thong 
made of a mixture of cocoa-nut fibre and 
fish-skin. It is a foot or more in length, and 
is furnished at one end with a knob, while 
the other is worked into a loop. This elas- 
tic cord is called ])y the natives ounep.’’ 
When the warrior desires to throw a spear, 
lie slips the loop over the forefinger of his 
right hand, and allows it to hang in readi- 
ness for the spear. As soon as the time 
comes for the spear to be thrown, the man 
balances the weapon for a moment so as 
to find the middle, and then casts the end 
of the thong round it in a sailor's half-hitch, 
drawing it tight with his forefinger. 

As long as pressure is thus kept upon 
the thong, it retains its hold of the sjiear: 
and as soon as it is released/' the half-hiteh" 
gives way and allows the spear to fna* itself. 
The mode of throwing is therefore evident. 
The warrior holds tin*, loop of the thong on 
his forefinger, the rest of the hand graspimx 
the spear. As he thnyws the weapon, ln‘ 
loosens the hold of his hand, ami so hurls 
the spear hy means of the thong. 

The classical reader will doubtless re- 
meinher that this thong or "ounep ■’ is pre- 
cisely the anumtnm " of the ancients, but 
is actually superior in its construction and 
manipulation. The anumtum was simply a 
loop of eord or leatlu'r fastioied to the shaft 
of the javelin just behind the balance. 
U'lien the warrior wished to throw a spi^ar, i 
he grasped the shaft in his hand, inserted his | 
fingers in the loop, and by means of tlie addi- 
tional leverage was able to throw a heavy 
weapon to a eonsidenihle distance. Sec, for 
example, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, xii. 321; 

“ Iijs(‘rr, amento uee plum loeutus, 

111 ju\ cutMu tursit 

in English, *' He inserted his fingers into 
the amentum, and, without saying more, 
whirh'd tlie dart at the \outh.”" Conmien- 
tators have been (‘Xtremely perplexed about 
this jiassage. In the first j)laee they were 
rather uneertaiu as to the meaning of the 
word amentum,’’ and in the second place, 
they could not see the force of^ the word 
“ torsi t,” L e. whirled. The reader will, 
however, see how perfectly appropriate is 
the term, the spear being flung with a whirl- 
ing movement as a stone from a sling. The 
same word is used by Virgil: “ Intendunt 
acres arcus, amentsifpie torqnenl.’’ Another 
writer also* alludes to this instrument: 

“Amentum (ligitia temh^ priorilms, 

Et totis jaculum diaige viribusf* 

i e. “ Stretch the amentum with your first 
fingers, and aim the javelin with your full 
strength,” 1 


Ingenious as was the amentum of the 
ancients, the ounep is far superior to it. 
With the ancients a separate amentum had 
to be fixed to each spear, w bile among the 
New Caledonians only one ounep is re- 
quired. 

Besides these weapons, the club is much 
used, and great ingenuity is shown in its 
manufacture. The shape and size of the 
clubs are extremelv variable, and in some of 
them the natives have exhibited a surj)ris- 
ing amount of artistic skill, the curves being 
singularly hold and flowing. One of tln se 
clubs, which is indeed a typical form, is in 
my collection. The form of the head is 
^^ndcnily taken from the beak of a bird, and 
the curves are exceedingly bold and sweep- 
ing. It is rather more than three feet in 
length, and it weighs almost exactly two 
pounds and a half. 

War is in New Caledonia, as in Ncav Zea- 
land, the chief occupation of the men. The 
first h'sson that a child receiv(‘S is fighting, 
and the idea is prevalent with him as limg 
as he lives. As soon as he is born, the boy 
i is consecrated to the god of war, and a Irani 
i black stone is laid on his lireast.as a symbol 
; that his iM^art must be as hard as a stone in 
I battle. Even the women lake u share in the 
: fighting, and, though they are not actual 
eomhatants. they follow their relatives to 
the battle, in order to seize the bodies of 
slain enemi(‘s, and drag t’nnn away to the 
cooking oven. Strife is alwa\ s fomented hy 
the priests from interesteil motivi s, inas- 
much as the hands of the shun arc llu ir 
per<|insites, and among the connoi^senI^s in 
cannihalism the jialins ol the hands are the 
most delicate portions of the human body. 

Primarily the New Caledonians are ean- 
nihals bt'canse they are warriors, the body 
of a (haul enemy being always suppost d to 
be eaten by the victors, llu* re is niosily 
a fight over the body of a fallen war- 
rior, the one ]>arty trying to drag it away to 
the cooking oven, and the other endeavor- 
ing to save it for burial by themselves. 

I As a rule, however, the hotly is carried ofl: 
by tlie women, who have the task of cook- 
ing it. Tlie prei>aralion of the body is quite 
a ceremonial, each part of it belonging by 
right to certain individuals, and even the 
carving being regulated by strict rules. A 
I peculiar kind of knife is made of fiat serpen- 
tine stone, oval in form, and about seven 
inches in length. Two lioles are bored on 
one side of it, by means of whicli it is fas- 
tened to a wooden handle. This knife is 
called “ nboiiet,” 

With the nbouet the body is opened, and 
the wdiole of the intestines are torn out by 
means of a fork made expre-^isly for the pur- 
pose. This fork is compo>ed of two human 
armbones placed side by side, about an incli 
apart, and iastened tigfitly together. They 
are sharply pointed, and are " very etfeetnal 
Instruments for the purpose. SJome times 
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the bodie s are cut up for cooking, but in 
many ca^^f s they are baked entire, the 
women pi'iding themselves in serving them 
up in a sitdng posture, furnished and dressed 
in full V ijt costume. 

Thus, then^ we see that cannibalism is 
connec od with w^arfare; but unfortunately 
it is n»»u restricted to war. When Captain 
D’Entrecasteaux went in search of iaPe- 
rouse, ne of the natives was eating a newly- 
roaste piece of meat. The naturalist to 
the e:. sedition immediately recognized it as 
being part of the body of a child. The man 
who I as eating it did not attempt to deny 
the ^ et, but even pointed out on the body 
of a 'ittle boy the part of the boily which he 
was :*atiiig, and gave his hearers to under- 
stai 1 that the flesh of children was very 
goo . 

T is cannibalism of New Caledonia ex- 
plai ed some curious gestures which the na- 
tive were fond of making. They used to be 
ven familiar with their winte visitors, feel- 
ing their arms and legs, looking at each 
oth c with adr ‘ration, and then whistling 
ant^ smacking their lips loudl}'. In point of 
fac' they w’ere admiring; tlm w'ell-feu limbs 
of Lie white men, and anticipating to each 
oth r the delights of a least upon tlie plump 
Eu opcans. 

however, flesh \s but a luxury among 
the Vcw Caledonians, and cannot be con- 
sidc ed as an ordinary article of diet, the 
nati es depend chieiy for eir existence on 
vegt lable food. Il<»ots of various kinds arc 
cate by them, as weh as co<.*oa-nut and 
otho fruit; all the cooking, as well as the 
wori in g^mcral, bemg performed by the 
won: n. SliclI-fish are ;dso much eaten, and 
are -rocured by the w^omen. The large 
clam jhcll is found on the shores of tlie 
islaii and suppiks abundance of food; 
whip the smaller I 'olluscs are mostly dug 
out o the sand by women, w’ho frequently 
spenc. half a day up to their waists in 
W’'ater 

Tw'i- very Strang'', articles of diet are in 
use ai tang the Nt w Caledonians. The first 
is a s» ' ‘t of 8pid( * , which spins large an<I 
thick i Us in the w wis, often incommoding 
travel!** *8 by the aumber and strength of 
the silli n cords. They are not eaten raw , 
but ccK red by bting placed in a covered 
earthen jar, which is set on a brisk fire. 
Tlie na wes cal! the spider by the name of 
“ nougu It is gray above, the ba<‘k being 
covered rith a flu. silvery down, and below 
it is blac 1 . 

The sc c ond artii ’e of diet is clay, of which 
the nati' 38 will e msume a great amount 
The earth in question is a soft greenish 
steatite, ghich cn*mhles very easily, and 
has the p operty c ' distending the stomach, 
and m al lys the i ravings of hunger, even 
though it Tioes not nourish the body. A well- 
distehflec stomach k one of the great lux* 
lines of t mvage, *iid, in accort&nce with 


this idea, a man was seen to eat a piece of 
steatite twice as large as his fist, even though 
he had just taken a full meal. Some of the 
natives have been known to eat as much as 
two pounds of this substance. A similar 
propensity is found both in Africa and 
America. 

When they drink at a pool or river, they 
have an odd fashion of dipping the water 
with their hands, and flinging it into their 
mouths, so that much more W’ater is splashed 
over their heads thau enters their mouths. 

With regard to the boilies of those who 
fall in war, and are rescued from the en- 
emy, many ceremonies are employed. Ac- 
conling to Captain Head, in his “ Voyage of 
the Eaini,” they are brought home with 
loud lamentations, and buned with great 
wailing and shrieking from the appointed 
mourners, who remain unclean often for sev- 
eral years after burying a great chief, and 
arc subject to many strict observances. 
For weeks they continue nightly to waken 
the forest echoes with their cries. After 
ten days have elapsed, the grave is opened, 
and the head tw isted ofl'; and, again in ibis 
custom resembling the Andaman islanders, 
the teeth are distributed as relics among 
the relatives, and the skull preserved as a 
memorial by the nearest kin, who daily 
goes through the form of oflering it food. 

The only exceptions are in the case of 
the remains of old women, whose teeth are 
sown in the yam patches tus a charm to jiro- 
duce good crops; their skulls set up ui>on 
poles being deemed equally potent in this 
respect’’ 

The general character of the Neiv Cale- 
donians seems to be tolerably good, and, in 
spit* <»f their evident longing after the flesh 
of tlu ir visitors, they are not on the whole 
iaho.Hpjtal>le. They are clever thieves, and 
are ingenious in robbery b}' means of an 
accomjdice. On one occasion, when a na- 
tive WiiK offering for sale a basket full of 
sling-stones, and was chaffering about the 
pri<re, an accomplice came quietly b( hind the 
w bite man and uttered a loud yell in his ears. 
Naturally startled, he looked behind him, 
and in a iimment the man w ith whom he w as 
trading snatched away the basket and the 
goods offered in excliangc, and nm away 
with them. 

One of the officers was robbed of his cap 
and sw'ord in an equallv ingenious manner. 
He had seated himself on the ground, and 
for better security had placed hia sword 
under him. Suddenly one of the natives 
snatched off his cap, and as he instinctively 
rose to rescue it, another man picked up his 
sword and escaped with it Tliey even tried 
to steal a ship’s boat, together with the 
property in it, and would not leave it until 
th<*y w'cre attacked by a strong body of armed 
sailors. 

They make very good canoes as, Indeed, 
is generally the case with islanders. The 
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largest canoes are mostly double, two boats 
being placed alongside of each other, and 
connected by a platform. They have a sin- 
gle mast, which is stepped toward one end 
of the compound vessel, and can sail with 
considerable swiftness, though they are not 
so manageable as those of New Gruinea, 
some of which are marvels of boat-build- 1 
ing. They can accommodate a considera- 
ble number of passengers, and have gen- 
erally a fire burning on the platform, which 
is protected from tne heat by a thick layer 
of earth. 

A rather remarkable custom prevails 
among them, which derives its chief inter- 
est from the fact that it is practised in 
Northern Asia. This is the Kata, or scarf 
of felicity. It is a little scarf, of white or ^ 
red material; and when two persons meet 
they exchange their katas — a ceremony 


which is analogous to shaking hands among 
ourselves. 

Whether these savages are the aborigines 
of the island is doubtful. If they be so, 
they seem to have declined from the com- 
parative civilization of their ancestors. 
This, indeed, is their own opinion; and, in 
support of tliis theory, they point to the 
ruins which are still to be seen, and which 
tell of architecture far beyond the power of 
the present natives. There are even the 
remains of an aqueduct eight miles in length, 
a piece of engineering which would never 
have entered the head of the New Caledo- 
nian of the present day. Perhaps these works 
kof art may nave been constructed by immi- 
grants, who have since left them to perish; 
but, in any case, their presence in such a spot 
! is most remarkable. 


THE ISLE OF PINES. 


Some thirty miles to the south-east of 
New Caledonia, and in fact forming part of 
the same group, there is a small island, 
called by Captain Cook the Isle of Pines, 
in consequem 2 ;e of the number of araucarias 
with which its hills are covered. The strait 
between the Isle of Pines and New Cale- 
donia proper is nearly all shoal water, caused 
by the numerous coral reefs. 

In many respects the inhabitants of this 
island resemble those of New Caledonia. | 
They are not, however, so dark, and their ' 
features are tolerably good. They are can- j 
nihals from choice, wrapping up the bodies I 
of the dead in banana leaves, and then 
cooking them in ovens. Some years ago. 
they contrived to indulge their" taste for 
human flesh at the expense of their neigh- 
bors. 

About 1840, it was found that sandal wood 
grew on the island, an<l several vessels pro- 
ceeded thither for the sake of procuring 
this valuable product. At first they did so 
with great risk, and lost many of their men 
from the onslaughts of the natives. After- 
ward, however, a Sydney merchant set up 
an establishTuent ibr the collecting and 
storing of sandal wood and bdehes-de-mer, 
and since that time the natives havfe become 
quite peaceable. 

In course of this transitional time be- 
tween utter barbarism and commerce, they 


) learned by painful experience the power of 
fire-anns. As soon as they became accus- 
tomed to trade, the first thing that they did 
was to procure a large stock of fire-arms 
and to go off with them to New Caledonia, 
where they landed, shot as many of the na- 
tives as they could, and brought their bod- 
ies home for consumption. It is true that 
a constant feud raged between the two isl- 
ands, but the sudden acquisuion of fire- 
arms gave the people of me Isle of Pines 
a terrible ad'^antage over their hereditary 
foes, and enabled them almost to depopulate 
the south-eastern part of the island. 

They care no more for dress than the 
New Caledonians, but are very fond of or- 
nament, the men appropriating all the best 
decorations, and leaving the women to take 
what they can get The men friz their hair 
out as much as possible, and wrap a thin 
scarf round it, or sometimes cut it short, 
leaving only a tuft on one side of the head. 
The women shave off the whole of the hair, 
thus depriving themselves of their natural 
ornament, ana rendering tliemselves very 
unprepossessing to European eyes. The 
rough work is done by them, the men re- 
serving to themselves the noble occupations 
of war, fishing, house building, and canoe 
making, the only real work which they do 
being yam planting, after the ground has 
been prepared by the women. 
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POSITION OF THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS — ORIOFN OF THE NATIVES — THFJH ROVING IlAlilTS AND LACK OP 
CLOTHLX; —THEIR HATIU;i>OF STRANGERS — THE NATIVES A Mi THE STEAMER — APPEARANCE 
OF THE WOMEN — THE ENOltMOl’S HOW AND SKILL OF THE MINcOPIE Ak(’HF,IlS — VARIOCS MODES 
OF FISHING — KXt‘KLLEN('E OF THFIU ( ANOES, AND MOJG, OF MAKING THEM — THE LONCt PAD- 
DLES— THE ship's <'rew hkaten hv the mim opik panoe men — cannihalism not PKAITISED 
IN THE ANDAMAN ISL VN DS — INGEMOTS FlREi-f.ACKS AND METHOD OF COOKING— WANT 
ARCHITEOTERAL SKILL— EDECATION OF THE CHILDREN. AND THEIR GAMES — POWERS OF SWTM- 
MlN<i — MATHIMOMAL AKH ANC,F.MENT-< — DEATH AND Hl'KlAL — THE NlCOHAP^ ISLANDS — AI‘PEA«- 
A.NCE AND ( OSTCME OF THE. IMI AUITANTS — THE CROSS-HOW AND IT.S ARROW — A PRlMriTVE 
HAMMOCK — TOMBS IN THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

We will nowpass to the westward, nnd Irnvo! ’ Icm to aiithrop(ylo<)fi''t«. They are small in 
pratlually tlu'oui^h the woiHlerlhl i^roup of , stature, the men hein;; on an avera^^e luit 
isiands which extends almost from Asia , little uhovi* livt‘ feet in height, and the 
to Aineri- a, and which is known hy th(‘ ; woiiKm htdiiti still smaller. They are very 
giMierai liih* of Polynesia. One or two of i dark, but have scarcely anything except 
them will have to be omitted for the pres- their eolor in eommon with (he negro, 
eni, so as not to hnak the <‘ontimiity of They have ru ilhir lht‘ huge [jnstjecting 
races, Imt will lie described liefore wc jia.ss jaws and cavernous mouth of the true 
iRiward through America, from Titfrra del negro, nor his curiously elongated heel; 
Fuego to tlie Fs<iuimaux, j and though they are so small as almo.st (o 

; rnorit the name of pigmies, they are per- 
Ix the Bay of Bengal, and not much to fVctly well formed. The hair, when it is 
the eastward of India, is seen a group of ' allowed to grow, is bia ii to he thiek and 
islands, named tlie Andamans. They are : bushy, and resmnhhcH that of the Papuans; 
of eimsiderahle length, hut very narrow, am! it is the opinion of many corfipetuit 
sehlom exce.eding twenty miles in breadth, judgi'S that the Andamaners are tht‘ abo- 
und an* arranged very much after (he hishion rigines of IIh* Papuan race, who have never 
of the Xew Zealand islands, though on a : jiennitted conlai't with strangers, and have 
smalhu’ seale. Tlo^se islands exhibit a pn‘s<*rved their own individuality intact 
nomeiifm almost unparalleled in the his- j In habits th<*y are absolutely savage, their 
torv of (he liuinan race. ; arts being limited to tlie manufacture of 

They lie dose to Tmlhi. a country in which ; canoe.s and w' capons, arehitecture and agri- 
a high state »)f civilization has been rcaclnd | culture being equally unknown. They pos- 
many centuries age*. They are almost in | se.ss one of the chief’ cliaracteristics of snv- 
the middle of the track wliich is traversed ; age life in their roving disposition, never 
by multitudes of ships, and ytd their inhab- j remaining long in one spot a stay of three 
itjints are sunk in the deep(*st depths of j or four <iay« being eousiiiered a long visit to 
savagi' degradation. Even the regular vis- i any place.' They have no laws, no religion, 
its made by the Chinese vesseds to tlie An- jand no tribal di.stinetions. Marriage, as 
daman coast. <4, for the purpo.se of procuring I understand the tvord, is unknown to them; 
the insiang, hav(^ had not the least effect and there seems to he few restrictions of 
upon tlHun; and tJiey afford perhaps the consanguinity, a mofher and her daughter 
most perfect example of .savage life which being sbmetiines the wives of the same hus* 
the surface of (he earth can show\ banti 

The origin of the Andamaners is a prob- Clothing is entirely unknown to Aem; and 
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when captives have been taken, they have 
always found clothes to be an incumbrance 
to the III, though they were pleased with 
gaudy handkerchiefs tied round their heads. 
Idle only covering which they care for is 
one wliich they share in commoir with 
inanv of the pachydermatous animals, ami 
employ for the same purpose. It is nothing 
ni jre than a layer of mud, with which the 
natives plaster themsidves in the morning 
and evening, in order to ihdend themselves 
ffom tlie attack*, of the mosquitoes, sandflies, 
and other insect plagues. 

Until the last few years our knowledge of 
the Andamauors has been almost iu7, in 
consc<juen(‘e of their hatred of strangers, 
and the determined ojiposition which they 
olhiF to any foreigners lauding on their 
shores. The V(‘ry presimec of a boat or a 
ship seems to exeite tliein to frenzv. In 
C iptain Mouatt’s valuable account of these 
islands is an animated description of a scene 
which occurred otf the coast. 

The steamer, on rounding a point, came 
suddeuiv upon two groups of savages, who 
were at first [laralvzed by fear at the sudden 
apiiarition of the unknown object, with its i 
columns of white steam roaring from the 
escape-pipe, its smoke, and its plashing pad- 
dles. In a few mornt iits they recovered 
from their surprise, and raised a simultane- 
ous shout of dcflance. Two boats' crews 
were sent ashore, to the extreme anger ol 
the Mincopies. 

‘‘ A peculiar natural phenomenon ren- 
diTC^I the seciiie still more striking and 
impressive as the interval between the two 
partii'S, the savage and the civilized, was 
gradually diminished by the onivard motion 
of the boats. The spray as it rose in clouds 
from the breakers dasbing on the shore, 
reflecting tlie rays of the declining sun, 
magnified considerably the slight figures of 
the natives, making inassive and formidable 
giants of men who were in reality little 
more tVaii sable dwarfs. As the cutters 
neared that part of the shore where they 
had stationed themselves, and they clearly 
peretdved tha' wo were making preparations 
to land, thei ‘xeiiement was such that they 
appeared as if taey had suddenly become 
frail tie, 

*"They seemed to lose that restraint and 
control which it is the pride of the savage 
to exhibit in time of danger, and jumped 
and yelled like so many demons let loose 
from the bottomless pit, or as if there had 
been a Bedlam in that locality, and they the 
most unmanageable of its frantic inmates. 
Their manner was that of imm determined 
and formidable in the midst of all their 
excitement They brandished their bows 
in our direction: they menaced us with 
their arrows, sain by common report — so 
often a liar to bo poisoned; exhibiting 
by every possible contortion of savage pan- 
tomime their hostile determination. To 


use a common vulgar expression of some of 
the seamen, they seemed to have made up 
their minds to ‘ chaw us all up.’ .... 

‘‘The spear which he fiourisbed inces- 
santly was terminated by a bright, fiat, 
pointed head, which gleamed with flashes of 
light, as, circling rapidly in the air, it 
reflected the rays of the sun. Sometimes 
he would hold it aloft, poising it in his up- 
lifled hand, as if with the intention of hurl- 
ing it with unerring and deadly aim at the 
first who dared to approiich the shore of his 
native island. At length, in a paroxysm of 
well-acted fury, he daslied boldly into the 
water, boiling and seething round him as it 
4>roke in great billows on the beach, and on 
the rocks by which it was defended, and, 
fixing an arrow in his bow, he shot it otf in 
the direction of the steamer, as if that were 
the arch enemy that had provoked his belli- 
cose fury.” . 

The second party of natives, who turned 
out to he females, were as frightened as 
their male friends were angry. After sev- 
eral faiiures in launching a canoe, they 
rushed in a body to the jungle and hid 
themselves from tlie stranglers. They ex- 
hibited the usual characteristics of the peo- 
ple, a basket for fish doing duty for clothes, 
and a patch of red ochre on their heads tak- 
ing the place of hair. So repulsive were 
they in their appearance, that th(> sailors 
declined to leave mirrors on the shore as 
presents for them, saying that sich hideous 
creatures ought not to be allow ed to look at 
their own features. 

The weapons with whi( Vi the Mincopie 
men threatened tiie strangers are really 
formidable, and before very long the exjilor- 
ing party learned to hold them in great 
respect. The bows are sometimes six feet 
long and cnormou.sly i>owerfuI, — so power- 
ful in fact that the strongest sailors tried 
in vain to bend the weapons whieh the 
pigmy Miucopies handled with such skilful 
ease. 

Tlie shape of the bow is very peculiar. 
Instead of being nearly cylindrical, largest 
in the middle and tapering regularly to 
each end, it is nearly llat except at the 
handle, on either side of which it becomes 
very broad. In fa<d, a good idea of it may 
be taken from a flattened hour-glass, the 
channel in the middle being the handle. 

The force and accuracy with* which these 
tiny men can shoot are really wonderful. 
They very seldom fail to hit their mark at 
any reasonable distance, and (*an make tol- 
erably sure of a man at sixty^ or seventy 
yards, so that the Mincopie bow is really a 
far better weapon than the old ‘‘Brown 
Bess” musket ever was. One arrow that 
was shot at a boat’s crew at a distance of 
sixty yards struck a hickory oar, and 
knocked off a piece of wood as large as a 
man’s hand. 

These arrows are very neatly made. 
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They are about three feet in length, and 
"Sfe made of a reed by way of shaft, to the 
end of which is iastened a piece of hard 
wood in order to give weight Upon this 
tip is dxed the head, which is usually the 
Imrbed tail bone of the stin^-ray, and some- 
times, though not always, poisoned. Should 
this terrible weapon enter the body, it can- 
not be removed without a severe operation, 
the sharp brittle barbs being apt to snap off 
and remain in the wound u any force be 
used in extracting the arrow. 

Their consummate skill in the use of the 
bow is obtained by constant practice from 
earh'est infancy. As is the assagai to the 
Kaffir, the boomerang to the Australian, and 
the lasso to the Guacho, so is the bow to the 
Andamaner. The first plaything that a 
Hincopie boy sees is a miniature bow made 
for him t>y his father, and, as he advances in 
age, bows of progressive strength are placed 
in his hands. Consequently, he is so famil- 
iarized with the weapon that, by the time 
he is of full age, the pigmy Andamaner 
draws with graceful ease a bow which seems 
made for a giant 

Kumbers of the toy bows and arrows may 
be seen scattered al>out an encampment u 
the natives are forced to leave it in a hurry, 
and their various sizes show the ages of the 
children to whom they belonged. The ed- 
ucation of the Hincopie archer is in fact al- 
most precisely like that of the old English 
Jiowmen, who, from constant practice in the 
art, and being trained from childhood in the 
use of the how, obtained such a mastery 
of the weapon as made them the terror of 
Europe. 

Being such skilful archers, they trust al- 
most entirely to the bow and arrow, caring 
little for any other weapon. Even the 
harpoon, with which they catch the larger 
fislt is shot from the powerful bow. It is, 
in lact, a very large arrow, with a move- 
able^bead. This head fits loosely into a 
hole at the end of the arrow, and is secured 
to the shaft by a thong. It is a very re- 
markable fact tnat the Iraw and harpoon ar- 
row of the Mincopies are almost exactly like 
those which are used ^ the inhabitants of 
Vancoifver’s Island. They are twice as 
large, but in shape almost identical, as will 
be seen when we come to the North of 
America. 

When they use the harpoon, a long and 
elastic cordis attached to It, one end of 
which Is retained by the archer. The cord 
Is made from a fibre which has the usefiil 
property of hardening W being soaked In 
water. Por killing the f&h when held with 
the haip<K>n the Mincopies use smaller ar- 
rows, without bafbs or movable heads. 

The Mincopies are very expert fisher- 
men, and use nets which are m^e firom the 
same fibre that has been mentioned. Por 
Small fish they make the nets of rather thin 
hnl very tough slringj^ but t 04 turlie and 


lai^e fish they make nets of cord as thick as 
a man's finger. One side of the net is held 
to the bed of the sea by heavy stones laid 
on it, and the other is upheld by fioats. 

The women search for molluscs, a busi- 
ness which occupies a considerable part of 
their time. They always carry neat baskets, 
in which to put the results of their industry, 
and each woman has generally a small net 
fixed to a handle, like that which is used by 
butterfiy collectors. 

In nothing do the Andamaners show 
their superior skill more than in canoe 
making. Their bows and arrows are, as we 
have seen, good specimens of savage manu- 
facture, but in the making and management 
of canoes they are simply unapproachable, 
even though their tools are of the rudest pos- 
sible description. 

Furnished merely with a simple adze 
made of a stone fixed into a handle, the Min- 
copie boat maker searches the forest for a 
suitable tree, and after a week or ten days 
succeeds in bringing it to the ground. Tae 
rest of the process is so well described by 
Captain Mouatt, that it must be given in 
his own words. 

“ The next operation is to round the trunk, 
a process whicn they perform with remark- 
able dexterity, it being almost impossible to 
conceive how, with the imperfect instru- 
ments at their command, they execute their 
work with so much skill and neatness. 
Practice, however, must render them, as 
ivell as others, perfect; and hence it is that 
in a short time the rough and shapeless trunk 
begins to assume form and proportions; and, 
when the process is finished, exhibits a 
finish and perfection that even a Chinese 
carpenter, by far the most handy and in- 
genious of human ‘ chips,’ would regard with 
a feeling of envy, as a work of dexterity 
wdiich it would be vain for him to attempt 
to imitate. 

" As soon as the trunk has been rounded, 
they commence the operation of cutting and 
chipping at it externally, until eventually 
the outunes of the elegant canoe begin to 
appear from the shapeless mass of the 
knotted trunk, just as, by the skill of the 
statuary, the beautiful figure gradually as- 
sumes its fair proportions in the block of 
marble. The shape externally is generally 
finished with great care and eiahoration b^ 
fore they proceed to hollow it internally, 
the next process to which they direct their 
attentioa The interior is excavated in the 
same perfect and business-like manner, until 
the shell is no thicker than the side a deal 
bonnet-box, although it still preserves that 
strength which would enable it to resist sue- 
cesslUlly the uhnost force and violence of the 
waves, should it even be assailed by a storm 
— a thing not id; all probable, as, unless ear* 
ried out m sea by some aeddent, it Is rare 
the Andamaners yenture fiur ttm the 
diore. 
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* The buoyancy of these boats, when they 
are well constructed and carefully finished, 
is remarkable. They float lightly on tbe 
top of the waves, ana, unless they have re- 
ceived some injury, it is considered almost 
impossible to sins: them. We sometimes 
made the attempt, but never succeeded. 
We fired at them repeatedly when at Port 
Mouatt — which may be regarded as a sort 
of Andaman Pembroke-yard, where a fleet 
of Mincopie men-of-war were lying in every 
stage of preparation — but they sull floated 
with as great ease and buoyancy as ever. 
They would make excellent life-boats, such, 
we believe, as have never yet been con- 
structed by any of our most experienced boat- 
buiklers.” 

Near sliore the boatmen paddle about with 
perfect ease in these fragile vessels, though 
an European can hardly proceed twenty 
yards without being upset. When they go 
uirther to sea they add a light outrigger to 
one side of the canoe, and then venture forty 
or fiity miles from land* They always, in 
such cases, take fire with them, which has 
the double advantage of attracting the fish 
at night, and of cooking them when taken. 
Sometimes a number of boats will remain 
all night at sea, and the effect of their fires 
and torches is very picturesque when seen 
from the land. 

The outrigger is certainly a new inven- 
tion. T^e earlier travellers, who were al- 
ways minute enough in their accounts, did 
not mention the outrigger, and, as far as can 
be seen, the idea has been borrowed from 
some Cingalese’ canoe which had got into a 
current and been drifted toward the island. 

The paddles are rather peculiar in their 
form, and, apparently, very ineftective. look- 
ing something like long spoons with flattened 
bowls, or, on a smaller scale, the peels ’’ with 
which bakers take bread out of their ovens. 
The women are the paddle makers, and the 
implements vary from three to four feet 
Ion". They are cut from a very hard wood, 
and the work of making them is necessarily 
laborious. 

Imperfect as the canoe and paddles seem 
to be, they are in fact absolute marvels of 
efficiency. The tiny Mincopies, furnished 
with these simple paddles, and seated in a 
canoe cut by themselves out of a tree trunk, 
can beat wi th ease our best oarsme n. Captai n 
Mouatt got up several races between the 
Mincopies and his own prise crew in their 
favorite boat In point of fact there was 
never any race at afl, the Andamaners hav- 
ing it all their own way, and winning as they 
liked. The powerful, sweeping stroxe of tlie 
man-of-war^s crew was beautlml to see, but 
the little Mincopies shot through, or rather 
over, the water with such speed that the sail- 
ors were hopelessly beaten, although they 
•trained themselves so much that Uiey felt 
me results of their exertions for some time 
awerwiurd 


Slight, and almost as active as monkeys, 
the Mincopies ascend the tallest trees with 
the like agility, applying the soles of their 
feet and the palms of their hands to the 
trunk, and literally running up them. When 
they reach the branches, they traverse them 
witn as much ease and security as if they 
were on firm land. Indeed, their powers of 
tree climbing seem to be equal to those of 
the inhabitants of Dourga Strait, of whom 
an account will presently be given. 

We now come to a question which hfia 
often been agitated, namely, the asserted 
cannibalism of the Andamaners. 

^ It is a question that every observant 
reader would be sure to ask himself, as the 
Andamaners are just such a savage rfice as 
might be expected to feed habitualiv on 
human bodies. Yet, though we find the 
comparatively civilized New Zealander shar- 
ing with the savage New Caledonian the 
habit of eating human flesh, the Mincopie, 
who is infinitely below the New Zealander, 
and certainly not above the New Caledon- 
ian, is free from that revolting practice. He 
undoubtedly hiis been known to eat human 
flesh, but only when urged by extreme hun- 
ger to eat the flesh of man or to die ; and in 
so doing lie has but set an example which 
has been followed by members of the most 
civilized countries. 

That they are fierce and cruel toward for- 
eigners is true enough, and it is also true 
that the bodies of those whom they have 
killed have been found frightfully mutilated, 
the flesh being almost pounded from the 
bones by the blows w hich have been show- 
ered upon the senseless clay in the blind 
fury of the savage. But no attempt has 
been made to remove any part of the body, 
and it w^as evident that the victors had not 
even entertained the idea of eating it. 

The food of the Andamaners is tolerably 
varied, and is prepared in a very simple and 
ingenious oven. A large tree is selected for 
this purpose, and fire is applied to it at the 
bottom, so that by degrees a large hole is 
burned in it, the charred wood being scraped 
away so as to form eventually a large hole. 
This is the Mincopie oven, and at the bot- 
tom a heap of ashes, about three feet in 
depth, is always left The fire smoulders 
a^vay gradually among the ashes, and never 
entirely goes out; so that whenever a native 
wishes to cook his pig, turtle, or fish, he has 
only to blow up the smouldering embers, 
and in a few moments he has fire sufficient 
for his purposes. 

These oven-trees are very carefully pre- 
served, the natives never cutting them down, 
and always managing to prevent them from 
being entirely burned through. In illustra- 
tion No. 2, on th© 893d page, one of these 
trees is shown, with the are burning in the 
hollow, and the natives sitting round it. 
The Mincopies always contrive to have the 
opening ofme oven in such a direction that 
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the rain cannot get into it and put out the 

fire. 

Pigs have been mentioned as forming 
part of tile xVndamaners’ food. These pigs 
are small and black, with spare, hard bristles, 
that look like pieces of wire. They arc won- 
derfully active, and, according to Captain 
Mouatt, are the most curious and mischiev- 
ous little animals in creation. They have 
a leer that makes them look liice so many 
Mephistopheles, who have chosen to a.ssunm 
that peculiar form, in many respects a vt'ry 
appmpiiate one, for, if thew are not so many 
little devils, they are certainly possessed by 
them, 

“ At the time of our visit to the Cinque 
Islamls, we turned om a dozen of tluun. aiul, 
our unwonted appearance tilling them with 
alarm, they ran otTfrom us with the velocity 
of ail Indian express train, squeaking lib- 
mad. We set otf and had a regular hunt 
after them — a hunt that heats to chalks the 
most exciting scene of pig-sticking ever 
seen in Bengal, After distliafging their 
rides, some of the hunters would probably 
find the pigs between their legs, making 
them mc^asiire Ihcir length on the sand. 
The falls were made with considerable vio- 
lence, though thiyv were not dangerous, for 
they only excited oiir risible faculties: and 
as each oiu* came down lie was greeted with 
a loml and hearty burst of laughter, as a 
sort of congratulation to him in his misfor- 
tune.’^ 

The architecture of the Andamanors is 
very primitive. Four posts are stui'k in tin* 
grouml in the form of a square, and tlie 
builder is quire indilfcrcnt as to their 
straightness. Two of them an* much longer 
than the others, so that w hen they are con- 
n(u:tcd by sik'ks, a sloping roof Is formed. 
Palm leaves are then placed upon them, one 
lying over the either in tile fiishion, s<» that 
they form a protection from perfiendicularly 
falling rain. A mmiher of these huts are 
g(‘ni*ndly ereePal in a eirele, in .some cleared 
spaef? in the forest, which is slultereil by 
largt* treo.s, and wqthin a convenient dis- 
tance of water. One or tw'o or th<‘se simple 
houses may he seen in the illu.stration. 

Primitive as are these huts, some attempt 
is made at ormimenting tliem, the derr>ra- 
iions being charae.teristicaliy the trophies of 
the eha.«e. Skulls of pigs and turtles, bun- 
dles of fish-ia>m*s, and .similar art teles are 
painted with stripes of res] odire, and hung 
to the roofs of* the huts, Oelire painting, 
indeed, se<*mH to be the only idea that tlie 
Andamaners have of ornament, if perhaps 
we except a string which the dandies tie 
round the waist, having a piece of bone or 
other glittering article hanging from it. 

This ochre is in great request among the 
Mincopies, the women being especially fond 
of it by way of a decoration of their heads. 
As has already been mentioned, they shave 
the head completely, using, insteM of a raufior, 


a piece of flint chipped very thin, and having 
a siiarp edge. They are wonderfully adroit 
at making these primitive knives, winch arc 
exactly like those of the stone age. The 
hair having been scraped off, a tolerably 
thick pla.stering of red ochre is rubbed on 
the head, and the toilet of a Hincojiie belie 
is complete. 

Xot only is the ochre used for extmnal 
application, but it is administered intm naily. 
What is good for the outside, tin* Mincopie 
logically thinks will be equally g-ood for ihe 
inside. So, when he feels ill, b makes a 
sort of bolus of red ochre and turtle oil, 
swallow's it, and think.s that lie has cured 
himself. Wounds are dressed 1>v binding 
certain leaves iqHUi tht in.ami •! many cases 
of internal pains, bruises, or sw eiiing.s, scr»ri- 
fication is fret'ly usial. (‘enain individuals 
enjoy a s<irt of repu(ati<in for success in the 
treatimmt of disease, and are nmcli honored 
by the less skilful. 

' It has already been nieuti(>ncd tliat mar- 
riage is nothing more than taking a female 
slave. 

When a wife becomes a motluT, the only 
treatment which she na cives is, that after 
the hirtli of her child she is ideiitifuhy 
rubbed with the red ochre ami turth* oil. and 
is expected to follow her usual occu|»alions 
on the next day. Tin* young child is sous(*d 
with cold wauu'. pound out of (Uie of the 
great bamboo v( ssels whi<*h the Miiu'opit s 
use. and is ilried hy ruhhing with the hand. 
Like its parenl.the child w ears no clothing; 
hut if the j.arty should he on their travels, 
and min begin to fall, the mother pulls a few 
leaves from the next tree, ties them toge lher 
with a fibre ot rattan, and fastens them on 
the body of tlie child. This is the only 
clothing wliich an Andamaner ever wears. 

ChiJdnui are ncvi r weamd, but continue 
to take their cldldish notirishment until the 
mother is absoluti ly incapable of afibrding 
it. Both parents Vedtem much of tl-eir 
savage nature by their afiecliou for tht ir 
chihlren. the father bung tpiite as loviim 
a parent as the motlur— a trait winch 
is otbui absent arming savage tribes. 1 he 
children icciprocate the afiecliou, so that, 
in Bjnte of the absence of any dtfiuite 
honie, there is a domestic charat U r rd.i ut 
the family wdiich could sccircely have been 
expected tVom such a race. 

It has been already mentioned that the 
boys amuse fhcmselves chiefiy with small 
hows and arrows, bavin|r these toys of a 
continually increaHing sisse to suit their 
growth. Tlic girls are fond of disporting 
Ihcmstdves by the sea-shore, and building 
sand houses for the waves to knock ilcwn, 
precisely as isilone by the civilised children 
of Europe and America. Their great amuse- 
ment is to build an enclosure with walls of 
sand, and to »il in it m if it were a house 
of their own until the rising tide washes 
away the frail walls. Both sexes are fond 
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of swimming, and as soon as they can walk 
the little black children are seen running 
into and out of the water, and, if they can 
pick some sheltered spot free from waves, 
thej dive and swim like so many ducks. 
A Hindoo, named Pooteeah, who was taken 
prisoner by the Mincopies, and his life 
spared for some refison or other, states that 
they are such excellent swimmers that sev- 
eral of them will dive together among the 
rocks, search for fish in the crevices, 
an I brinjy their struggling captives to shore. \ 
This statement was discredited by those to 
whom it was made, as were several other 
of his accounts. As, however, subsequent 
observations showed that he was right id 
many of the statements which were at first 
disbelieved, it is possible that he was right 
in this case also. 

This man, hy the way, was furnished with 
two wives, Tii(>iher and daughter, and, as he 
was above the ordinary size, Captain Mouatt 
expresses some curiositv as to the appear- 
ance of the progeny. He made his escape 
from the island before the birth of a child 
that one of his wives was expecting, and, as 
the Mincopie mothers are remarkable for 
their alTection toward their children, it is 
lik«dy that the little half-caste was allowed 
to live, and that a new element may thus be 
introduced into the race. | 

They have mt>re than once made use of 
their swimming powers iu escaping from cap- 
tivity. Several instances have been known 
where Andamaners have been kept prison- 
ers onboard ship, and have seemed tolerably 
reconciled to their lot. As soon, however, 
as the ship neared land, they contrived to es- 
cape for a moment from the eye of the sentry, 
slipped overboard, and swam to land. They 
always dived as soon as they struck the wa- 
ter, swam as far as they could without rising 
to the surface, and then, after taking a single 
respiration, dived again, and so swam the 
greater part of the distance under water. 
This mode of swimming was doubtless 
practised by them wiien trying to escape 
from the arrows of an unfriendly party. - 

In Captain Syme's “Embassy to Ava'" 
there is a curious account of tw'o young 
Mincopie girls who had been decoyed on 
board the ship. They were treated very 
kindly, and soon learned that no harm 
would be done to them. “ They suffercil i 
clothes to be put on, but took" them otfl 
again as soon as opportunity offered, and 
threw them away as useless encumbrances. 
When their fears wa;re over, they became 
cheerful, chattered with freedom, and were 
inexpressibly diverted at the sight of their 
ownjpersons in a mirror. 

“They were fond of singing, sometimes! 


in a melancholy recitative, at others in a 
lively key; and often danced about the deck 
with great agility, slapping the lower part 
of their bodies with the back of their heels. 
Wine and spirituous liquors were disagree- 
able to them; no food seemed so palatable 
as fish, rice, and sugar. In a few weeks, 
having recovered strength and become fat, 
from the more than half- famished state in 
which they w^ero brought on board, they 
began to think confinement irksome, and 
longed to regain their native freedom. 

“In the middle of the night, when all 
but the watchman were asleep, they passed 
in silence into the Captain’s cabin, "jumped 
out of the stern windows into the sea, and 
swmm to an island lialf a mile distant, where 
it was in vain to pursue them, had there 
been any such intention; but the object 
ivas to retain them by kindness, and not 
by compulsion, an attempt that has failed 
I oh every trial. Hunger may (and these in- 
I stances "are rare) induce them to put them- 
i selves into the power of strangers; but the 
moment that their want is satisfied nothing 
short of coercion can prevent them from re- 
turning to a w\ay of life more congenial to 
their savage nature.” 

Like many other saveoge races, the Min- 
copies make a kind of festivity on each new 
moon; and as soon as the thin crescent 
appears they salute it after their odd fa.sh- 
ion, and get" up a dance. Their dances are 
rather grotesque, each performer jumping 
up and down, and kicking himself violently 
with the sole of his foot, so as to produce 
a smart slapping sound. This is the dance 
which is mentioned in the preceding ac- 
count of the tw’o captives. , 

When a Mincopie dies, he is buried in a 
very simple manner. Ko lamentations are 
made at the time; but the body is tied in a 
sitting position, with the head on the knees, 
mueli after the fashion employed among the 
Bechuanas, and described on page 300. It is 
then buried, and allowed to decay, when the 
remains are dug up, and the bones distri- 
buted among the relatives. The skull is the 
right of the w idow', who tics it to a cord and 
hangs it round her neck, where it remains 
for the rest of her life. This outward ob- 
servance is, however, all that is required of 
her, and is the only w^ay in wdiich she 
troubles herself to be faithful to the memory 
of her dead husband. It is rather strange 
that, though the Andamaners make no 
lamentations on the death of a relative, 
they do not altogether dispense with these 
expressions of sorrow, but [>08tj>one them 
to the exhumation and distribution of the 
relics, when' each one who gets a bone howls 
over it for some time in honor of the dead. 
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THE KICOBAB ISLANDS. 


Immediately to the south of the Anda- 
man Islands, and barely thirty miles distant, 
lie the Nicobar Islands. The group con- 
sists of nine tolerably large islands, and sev- 
eral of much smaller size. One of the large 
islands, called Great Nicobar, is twenty miles 
long by eight wide, while Little Nicobar is 
barely half these dimensions. 

The islands are singularly fertile, and 
abound in various kinds of vegetation, es- 
pecially in the cocoa-nut palm, not a spec- 
imen of which is to be found in the Anda- 
man Islands. This curious fact is accounted 
for by the character of the Andamanci-s, 
w^ho have an almost superstitious love for 
the cocoa-nut. If one ot the nuts be washed 
ashore, it is always broken up and eaten; 
and if perchance one of the fruit hajipens to 
escape the shaqi eyes of the natives and to 
germinate, its green feathery shoots are 
sure to attract the attention of the first 
Mincopie who passes in that direction. A 
similar harrier to the production of the cocoa- 
nut is found on the coast of Australia. 

Although so close to the Andaman Islands, 
the inhalntants of Nicobar are very unlike 
the Mincopies, being a fine tall race, and of 
a copper rather than a blaek hue. Unlike the 
Mincopies, the men are very fat, especially 
about the breast, so that at a little nistance 
they might easily be mistaken for women. 
Moreover, they wear the hair long, and 
parted in the middle, which to the eyes of a 
modern European, gives them a peculiar 
effeminate look They wear neither beard 
nor moustache, their features are ugly, an<I 
theirlarge mouths are stained a dark red from 
the juice of the betel-nut, which they are 
continually chewing. 

There is one distinction, how-ever, which 
is apparent at a considerable distance. In 
lieu of clothes, the men wear a strip of cloth, 
never more than two inches wide. This is 
passed round the w'aist, under the legs in 
front, and tucked through itself behind, the 
end being left as long as possible. The men 
place great value on the length of this tail, 
and he is the best dressed man w ho w ears it 
the longest. Some of the wealthy among 
them have the tail dragging along the ground 
for several feet, like an European lady's 
train. If possible, this tail is made of blue 
cloth, an article that is held in very high es- 
timation by the natives. 

The women are quite as ill-favored as the 
men, and increase their natural ugliness by 
shaving off all their hair. They do not wear 
tails like the men, but have a plaited grass 
girdle, firom which depends a soft fibrous 
firinge about a foot lu depth. 

The character of the Nicobarians is fiir 
gentler than that of the Mincopies, the latter 
being proverbially fierce and cruel toward 
strangers^ and the former soon learning to 


welcome foreigners when they have made 
up their minds that no harm is intended 
them. Captain Campbell, to whom I am 
indebted tor most of the information re- 
specting these natives, found them very 
agreeable and hospitable, readv to barter, 
and always w^elcoraing him to their houses. 

After a short time, even the women and 
children, who had at first been scrupulously 
concealed, after the maimer (»f savages, came 
boldlj’ forw ard, and w ere as hosj>itahle as the 
men. On one occa.sion, while [aying a visit 
to one of their huts. Captain Campbell tried 
to make friends with one of the children, all 
of whom w'ore terribly jVighti ned at the 
white face of their visitor. J'inding that no 
response was made to his advances, he pul k^d 
the child from his hiding-place, ami held him 
for a little time, in spite ol his struggles. The 
mother made no oppositioHj but laughed 
heartily at the skirmish, £*vidently feeling 
that no harm w^as intended toward her little 
one. 

The native weapons of the Nicobarians are 
very curious. As the people are not of a 
warlike character like the Mincopies, their 
weapons are used almost exclusively for 
killing game. The most formidable is a tol- 
erably large spear headed w ith iron, w hich is 
used for killing hogs, and is thrown like the 
lissagai of Southern Africa. They have also 
a smaller javelin for fish-killing, and a 
mmiherof many-nointed hand-spears for the 
same pur|)ose. The most remarkable of their 
weapons is a cross-bow\ which is almost 
exactly like tluit of the Fan tribe of Afr ica. 
It is not very powerful, and only propels a 
small arrow. Its chief use is in killing 
birds. 

Besides these w'eapons, every man carries 
a cutlass-blade fretm which the hilt has he<*n 
removed, and a handle roughly made by 
wrapping some six inches of the butt w ith 
cocoa-nut fibre. It is intended not so much 
as a weapon as a tool, and w ith it the natives 
cut down tr(*e8, carve their canoes, and 
perform similar operations. 

The arcliitccture of the Nicobarians is 
infinitely superior to that of the Mincopies, 
and is precisely similar in character to that 
which Ks found among the inhabitants of New 
Guinea, the home of the Papuan race. 

The native architect begliH hy fixing a 
number of posts in the ground, and erecting 
on them a platform of split liamhoo. Over 
this platform he builds a roof sha| ed exactly 
like a beehive, and his house is then complete. 
The bamboo platform is the floor of tlie hut, 
and, being elastic as well as firm, serves also 
for a bed. To this hut the native ascends by 
a primiti ve sort of ladder, and passes into the 
chamber through a hole cut in the floon 
The sides of the hut are adorned with the 
skulls of hogs, intermixed with speaf«» 
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knives, bows, and arrows. The huts are kept 
peculiarly neat and clean, 

A rather remarkable use is made of the hut 
The open space between the floor and the 
grouna is far too valuable not to be utilized, 
as it aflbrds a cool and airy shelter from the 
sunbeams. Under this floor is suspended a 
primitive sort of hammock, which is a board 
about six feet in length, slung by ropes. In, 
or rather on, this very uncomfortable ham- 
mock the Nicobarian likes to lounge away his 
time, dozing throughout the hot hours of the 
day, sipping palm wine at intervals, and 
smoking wittiout cessation. In fact, we seem 
to have got again among the inhabitants of 
Western Africa, so similar is the character 
of the Nicobarian to that of the negro. The 
“ Scene in the Nicobar Islands,” represented 
on the 903d page, shows the personal ap- 
pearance of the N icobarians and their style 
of architecture. 

Tlie canoes of the Nicobarians are not so 
beautifully formed as those of the Mincopies, 
but are constructed on the same principle, 
being hollowed out of the trunks of trees, and 
supported by a slight outrigger. They nave 
a very high and ornamental prow, and are 
propelled by short paddles. They are very 
light, and, when properly manned, skim over 


the water at an astonishing pace. Some oi 
them are nearly sixty feet in length, while 
others are barely six or seven feet long, and 
only intended for one person. 

The mode of burial is not in the least like 
that which is employed among the Mincopies. 
When a man dies, the body is placed in a 
cofiin, which is generally made from a canoe. 
The canoe is cut in half, the body being 
laid in one moiety, and covered with the 
other half. In order to supply the de- 
ceased with provisions for his ioumey to the 
spirit-land, a pig is killed and placed in tlie 
coffin, together with a supply of yams and 
|COCoa-nuts. In case he should be attacked 
on his journey, a quantity of weapons, such 
as bows, spears, and cutmses, are placed in 
the coffin. 

The body is buried in the middle of the 
village, and the spot marked by a stick, to 
which is attached a small streamer. After 
some time, when the body has been con- 
sumed by the earth, the coffin is dug up 
again. The deceased being now supposed to 
have completed his journey to his spirit- 
home, his bones are thrown into the bush, and 
the cutlasses and other weapons distributed 
among his relatives. 
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W E now come to the very home and centre 
of the Papuan race. 

Ntuv (niincii is a very large island, four- 
teen liundrcd miles in length, and. as far as 
has been iiscertained, containing some two 
hundred tiiousan<l geografdiical square miles. 
It is .separated from Australia only by Torres 
Strait, and, as we have seen, a certain amount 
of intercourse has taken place between the 
Papuans of the south of New Guinea and 
the natives who inhabit the north of Austra- 
lia. Fertile in the vegetable kingdom, it 
pos.sesses one or two anirnals which have 
the greatest interest for the naturalist, such 
as the tree-kangaroo, the crowned pigeon, 
and the bird of paradise. It is equally inter- 
esting to the ethnologist as being the home 
of the Papuan race. 

Taken as a nice, they are very fine exam- 
ples of salvage luimanity, tall, well-shaped, 
and pow'erful. They are remarkable for tw'o 
physical peculiarities. The one is a rough- 
ness of the skin, and the other is the growth 
of the hair. The reader may remember that 
some of the tribes of Southern Africa have 
the hair of the head growing in regular 
tufts or patches, each about the size of a 
pea. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in the Papuan 
race, the hair grows in similar patches, but, 
instead of being short like that of the South 
African, it grows to a considerable length, 
sometimes measuring eighteen inches from 
root to tip. The Papuans are very proud of 
this natural ornament, and therefore will 
seldom cut it off; but as, if left untrained, it 
would M over the eyes, they have various 


modes of dressing it, hut in most cases man- 
age to make it stamlout at right angles fr< m 
the head. Sometimes they take the hi.ir (d 
each patch ,se|)arately and screw it up into a 
ringlet. Sometimes they ttase out all the 
hairs with a wooden comb of four or the 
prongs, and, as the hair is very coarse and 
stiff, it is soon indiie(*d to assume a inop-like 
shape, and to increase tlie apj>arent size of 
the head to an enormous extent. 

Indeed, the word Papua is derived from 
this peeuliarity of the hair. In the Malay 
language, the word which signifies ‘'crisped” 
is pua-pva, which is easily contracted into 
pa-ptfu. Even the hair id* the face grows in 
similar patches, and so dots that on the 
breast or the man, and in the latter calie the 
tuffs are much further apart than on the 
heatl or face. 

The color of the Papuans is a very dark 
chocolate, sometimes inclining to black. Imt 
having notliing in common with the deep 
shining black of the negro. Their features 
are large and tolerably well made, though 
the nose is very broad at the wings, and llie 
lips wide. The nose, how’cver, is not fat like 
that of the negro, l)ut is prominent, rather 
arched, and descends so low that when seen 
in front the tip nearly reaclnns the uppiT lip. 
The natives seem to be perfectly aware of 
this peculiarity, and perptJtuate it in their 
carvings. 

Although taken as a whole, they are a fine 
race, there are many diversities among the 
different tribes, and they may be divided 
into the large and small tribes. The for- 
mer are powerfully built, but more remark- 
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able for strength than symmetry — broa(l> 
breasted and deep-ehested, but with legs 
not equal in strength to the upper parts of 
the body. 

Their character has been variously given, 
some travellers describing them as gentle 
and hospitable, while others decry them as 
fierce and treacherous. Suspicious of stran- 
gers they certainly are, and with good rea- 
son,- having suffered much from the ships 
that visited their coasts. A misunderstand- 
ing may soon arise between savage and 
civilized people, especially when neither 
understands the language of the other. An^ 
example of such a misunderstanding is given 
by Mr. Earle in his valuable work on the 
native races of the Indian Archipelago. 
Lieutenant Modera, an officer in the Dutch 
navy, embarked with several other gentle- 
men in the ship's boat, for the piirpo.se of 
landing on the shore of Dourga Strait, a 
passage between the maiulaud and Fred- 
erick Ifenry Island. 

‘‘ When th(i boat had proceeded to within 
a musket-shot distance from them, the na- 
tives, who W’ere armed with bows, arrows, 
and lances, commenced making singular 
gestures with their arms and legs. The 
native interpwter called out to them in a 
language i>:irtlv comj)Osed of Oeramese, and 
partly of a dialect spokmi by a ]\apnan 
tribe dwelling a little (nrtber to tlie imrth; 
but bis words were evidently quite unintel- 
ligible to them, as they only answered with 
loud and wild yells. \Ve. emleavored, for a 
long time witfiout success, to induce them 
to* lay aside their weapons, Itnt at length one 
of them was jjrevailed n})on to do so. and 
the others followed his example, on whieli 
we also laid down our arms, keeping them, 
however, at hand. 

“ We now slowly approached each other, 
and the interpreter, di[)[Hng his hand into 
the sea, sprinkled some of the water over 
the crown of his head as a sign of peaceful 
intentions. This custom seems to be gen- 
eral among all the l*a|man tribes, and in 
most cases their pt^aceful intentions may be 
depended upon after hating entered into 
this silent compact. 

“This they seemed to understand, for two 
of them immediat<‘ly did the same, on which 
the interj)reter jumped into the shallow 
water, and approached them with some 
looking-glasses and strings of beads, which 
were received with loud laughter and yells. 
They now began dancing in tlie water, mak- 
ing the interpreter join, and the party was 
soon increased by <^lher natives from the 
woods, who tverc attracted by the presents. 
Mr. Hagenholtz also jumped into the shal- 
low water and joined in the dance, and they 
soon became m friendly as to come close 
round the boat; indeed some of tlmm were 
even induced to get 

Meanwhile their confl lence increased, 
and they began to barter with their visitors, 


exchanging their ornaments, and even their 
weapons, for beads, mirrors, and cloth They 
were very inquisitive about tlie straWe ob- 
jects which they saw in the boat, and, al- 
though th(*.y handled everything free!}", did 
not attempt to steal. One of them took up 
a loaded pistol, but laid it down at once 
when the owner said it was tapn, or for- 
bidden. Unfortunately, a misunderstanding 
then took place, which (h‘Stroyecl all the ami- 
cable feeling whicli had been established. 

“ While all this was going on, they kept 
drawing the boat — unperceived, as they 
tln)uglit — toward the beach, which detcT- 
mined ns to return, as our stock of presents 
was exhausted, and there seemed no })roba- 
bility of our inducing any of them to go on 
board with us. Shortly before this. ? ’ '. 

I Boers had ornanKUited a Papuan with a 
string of beads, who, on receiving it, joined 
two of his countrymen that were standing 
a little distance off with the arms that had 
been laid asid(‘, but which they had been 
gradually getting together again — a pro- 
ceeding wc had observed, but, trusting in 
the mutual conndcnce that had been estab- 
lished, we di<l not much heed it, 

“ At the moment in which we were setting 
off the boat to return on board, this man 
fixed an arrow' in his bow, and took aim at 
Mr. Boiws, who was sitting in the fore part 
of (lie boat, on which the latter tiirne I asi le 
to take up his gun, but before he could do 
so he reccive<i the arrow' in his left tliigb, 
[Which knocked him over, shouting, ‘Find 
Ore! I am hit!' as he fell. Tlie order was 
scarcely given before every one had hold of 
his arms (which, as before stated, tv'cto kept 
at hand), and a general discharge put the 
natives to flight, swimming and diving like 
ducks. 

“ Before they took to flight, however, they 
discharged several more arrow's atoiir people, 
one of wdiich struck Mr. Hagenholtz in the 
right knee, another hit a sailor in the leg, 
w'hile a third pierced a sailfir’s hat and re- 
mained sticking in it; and lastlv, a Javanese 
had the handkerchief shot off his head, but 
without receiving any personal injury.” 

Three of the natives were severely 
wounded, if not killed, in this unfortunate 
affair, which evidently arose, as Mr. Earle 
points out, from misunderstanding, and not 
Irom deliberate treachery. Seeing the boats 
being pulled tow'ard the ships wiiile four 
of their companions were on hoard, they 
probably thought that they were being car^ 
ried off as captives, as has so often been done 
along their coast by the slavers. They could 
not be expected to understand the difference 
between one wdiite man and another, and 
evidently mistook the Dutch sailors for 
slavers, Wlio had come for the purpose of 
inveigling them into the ships, where they 
could not he rescued. 

Tlie tribes of this part of the coast are not 
agreeable specimens of the Papuan race* 
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They are barely of the middle size, and ceedod in reaching the villages, the natives 
lighily built. Their skin is decidedly black, invariably made off, and clihd^ed into the 
and they ornament their bodies with red trees that surrounded the villages, 
ochre, paying especial attention to their faces. Wild and savage as they are, the Papuapa 
which are made as scarlet as ochre can make of Dourga Strait di.splav some acqtiainlance 
thorn. The hair is deep black, and is worn with the luxuries of civilized life and are in- 
in various ways. Most of the men plait it ordinately fond of tobacco, the one luxury 
in a number of tresses, which fall nearly on that is cohimon to 'the highest and lowest 
the shoulders, while others coutine it all into races of mankind. 

two tails, and several were seen with a curi- Some travellers have stated that these 
ous heaildress of rushes, the ends of which Papuans are cannibals, and it is certain that 
were him ly plaited among the hair. They their gestures often favor such an opinion, 
are a dirty set of people, and are subject to The Papuans of Dourga Strait are adrni- 
diseuvses of the skin, which give them a very rable cantH' men, and paddle with singular 
repulsive appearance. skill and power. They always stand while 

Dress is not used by the men, who, how- jiaddling, a plan whereby they obttiin a great 
ever, w ear plenty of ornaments. They mostly increase of power, though perliaps at the ex- 
have a belt made of plaited leaves or rushes, ]>ense of muscular exertion. They give as 
about five inches wide, and so long that, when their chief reason for preferring the erect 
tied together behind, the ends hang down position, that it enables them to mdi'ct tinile 
for a foot or so. Some of them adorn this hetUT than if tliey were sitting, and to 'watch 
belt with a large white shell, placed exactly them as they dive under water after being 
in the middle. Earrings of jilaitcd rattan, wounded, 
necklaces, and bracelets, vrere worn by 

nearly all. Some of them had a ver^' in- SKiimNO the coast of Now Guinea and 
genious armlet, several inches in width. It proceeding northward from Dourga Strait, 
was made of plaited rattan, and fitted so we come to the Oi tanata River, at the 
tightly to the limb that, when a native wished embouchure of which is a tribe that diftt'i*8 
to tiike it otf for sale, he wius obliged to smear inucli from those natives which have already 
his arm with mud, and have the ornament been de.scrihed. They are a finer and Uiller 
drawn off by another person. set of men than those of Dourga Strait, and 

Their principal weapons are bows, ar- seem to have preserved many of their cus- 
rows, and spears, the latter being some- toms intact since the time when Cajitairi 
times tipped with the long and shiirp claw Cook visited them. Their skin is a very 
of the tree-kangaroo. dark hrow'n, and is described as having a 

The agility of these Papuans is really as- bluish tinge, and they are mU\ to rub tliem- 
tonishing. Along the water’s edge there selves with some aromatic substance which 
Txiii wide belts of mangroves, whicn extend causes them to difihse an agreeable odor, 
for many miles in length with scarcely a It is probable that the bluish gloss may 
break in them. The ground is a thick, deep, be due to the same aromatic substance with 
and soft mud, from which the mangrove- whi<‘h the bwly is perfumed. Mr. Earle 
roots spring in such numbers that no one thinks that the CKloriferous material in quea- 
could pass through them even at low water tion is the bark of the tree called tlie 
without the constant use of an axe, while at “ rosamahi.” 

high water all passj^e is utterly impossible. The blue tinge is never seen among Papuan 
As the natives, wno are essentially mar- slaves, and this circumstance adds force to 
itime in their mtxle of life, have to cross this Mr. Earle\s conjecture, 
belt several times daily in passing from their The Matures are rather large, especially 
canoes to their houses, and vice vers(\ they the mouth, and the lips are thick. The cus- 
prefer doing so by means of the unpeV tom of filing the teeth to a 8har|) point pre- 
branches, among which the^ run and lean, vails among this tribe, but is not universal, 
by constant practice from childhood, as easily The eyes are small, and the septum of the 
a.H monkeys. (See p. 909.) There is really nose is always pierce<i so as to carry a piece 
nothing extraordinary in this mcxle of pro- of wdiite bone^ a boat’s tusk, or some similar 
greJM, w hich can he learned by Europeans in ornament The hair is thick, and, instead 
a short time, although they never am hope of being trained into long tails like that of 
to attain the graceful ease with which tne the DoUrga Strait natives, it is plaited from 
naked savages pass among the boughs. In the forehead to the crown, 
some idaces the mangroves grow so closely The men wear scarcely any real dress, 
together that to traverse them is a matter of many of them being entirely naked, and 
neifect ease, and Mr. Earle remarks that he none of them wearing more than a small 
once saw' a file of marines, with shouldered piece of bark or a strip of coarse cloth made 
arms, making their way thus over a man- either of cocoa-nut fibre or of split bamboo. 

. i. t however, exceedingly fond of or- 

The ikmuiarity of these people with the nament, and have all the savage love ot 
trees causes them to look upon a tree as a tattooing, or rather scarifying, the bo<iy, 
natural fortress, and as soon as explorers sue- which is done in a way tnat reminds tlio 
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observer of the same process among the 
Australians. The scarifications project 
above the skin to the thickness of a finger, 
and the natives say that this eifect is pro- 
duced by first cuttmg deeply into the flesh, 
and then aj^plying heat to the wounds. 
Anklets, bracelets, and other articles of sav- 
age finery are common, and a man who does 
not wear an inch of clothing will pride him- 
self on his boar’s teeth necklace, his bracelets 
of woven rattan, and his peaked rush cap. 

The women always wear some amount of 
clothing, however small, the very fact of 
possessing apparel of any kind being con- 
ventionally accepted as constituting 'rai- 
ment. Their solitary garment consists of 
a small apron, about six inches square, made 
from the cocoa-nut fibre. 

It is rather remarkable that these people 
have the same habit of placing their new- 
born children in hot sand, as has already 
been described when treating of the now 
extinct Tasmanians. When the mother 
goes about her work, she carries the child 
by means of a sort of sling made of leaves or 
the bark of a tree. 

The archiU'cture of the <*)utanatas is far 
sujierior to that of their brethren of Doiirga 
Strait. One of these houses, deserilx'd by 
Lientena‘nt Modern, was at least a hundred 
feet in length, though it was only five feet 
high and six wide, so that a maircould not 
stand upright in it. There were nineteen 
doors to this curious building, which was at 
first mistaken for a row of separate huts. 
The floor is covered with white sand, and 
the inhabitants generally seat themselves on 
mats. Each of these doors seemed to be 
appropriated to a single family, and near the 
doors were placed the difterent fireplaces. 
Over the roof a fishing net had been spread 
to dry in the sun, while a number of weap- 
ons were hung under the roof. 

This house was built in a few days by the 
women and girls, and was placed near a 
much larger building, which had been 
raised on piles, 

The weapons of the Outanatas are spears, 
clulis, and the usual bow and arrows, which 
form the staple of Polynesian arms. 

The bows are aliout five feet in length, and 
are furnished with a string sometimes made 
of bamboo and sometimes of rattan. The 
arrows are about four feet in length, and 
made of cane or reed, to the end of which is 
attached a piece of hard wood, generally 
that of the betel-tree. The tips are mostly 
simple, the wood being scraped to a sharp 
point and hardened in the fire, but the more ^ 
ambitious weapons are armed with barbs,! 
and fhrnished with a point made of bone. 
The teeth of the sawfisli are often employed 
for this purpose, and a few of the arrows are 
tipped with the kangaroo (daw, as already 
mentioned in the description of the Bourga 
Strait spear. 

Beside tlicse weapons, the natives carry a 


sort of axe made of stone lashed to a wooden 
handle, but this ought rather to be consid- 
ered as a tool than a wx^apon, although it can 
be used in the latter capacity. With this 
simple instrument the Outanatas cut down 
the trees, shape them into canoes, and ])er- 
form the various pieces of carpentering that 
are required in architecture. 

The most remarkable part of an Oiita- 
nata’s equipment is an instrument which 
greatly perplexed the earlier voyagers, and 
led them to believe that these natives were 
acquainted with fire-arms. C’aptaiii Cook, 
who visited New Guinea in 1770, mentions 
that as soon as he reached the shore and 
had left his boat, three natives, or Indians.'’ 
as he calls them, rushed out of the wood, and 
that one of them threw out of his hand 
something wdiich flew on one side of him 
and burnt exactly like powder, but made no 
report.” The two others hurled their sp(>a’ s 
at the travellers, who were in self-defence 
obliged to use their fire-arms. 

Not wishing to come to an emragemf^mt. 
they retired to the boat, and reached it just 
in time, the natives appearing in coU'^idiw- 
able force. “As soon as we were ahr>arv), 
we rowed abreast of them. an<l their num- 
ber then appeared to be hetwi'cn sixty and 
a hundred. W e took a view (jf them at our 
leisure. Thev made much the same appear- 
ance as the !^sew Hollanders, being marly 
of the same stature, and having their hair 
short-cropp€*d. Like them they also were 
all stark naked, but we thought the color of 
their skin was not quite so dark; this, how- 
ever, might be merely the eftect of their 
being not quite so dirty. » , 

“ All this time they were shouting defi- 
ance, and letting oft' their fires by four or 
five at a time. What those fires were, or 
for what pur])Ose intended, we could not 
imagine. Those who discharged them had 
in their hands a short piece of stick — possi- 
bly a hollow cane — which they swung side- 
w^ays from them, and we immediately saw 
fire and smoke, exactly resembling those of 
a musket, and of no longer duration. This 
wonderful phenomenon was observed from 
the ship, and the deception was so great that 
the people on board thought they had fire- 
arms; and in the boat, if we had not been so 
near that we must have heard the report, 
we should have thought they had been firing 
volleys.” 

The reader will doubtless remark here 
that the travellers were so accustomed' to 
associate fire with smoke that they believed 
themselves to have seen flashes of fire as 
well aa wreaths of smoke issue from the 
strange weapon. Many years afterward. 
Lieutenant Modera coiitnved to see and 
handle some of these implements, and found 
that they were simply hcdlow' bamboos, filled 
I with a mixture of sand and wmod-a.s]ies, 

! which could be flung like smoke-\vreafh» 
i from the tubes. The Outanatas, their weap- 
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ons, canoes and the remarkalle instrument] 
just described, are illustrated on the follow- j 
paice, 

:Sona* persons have thoup^ht that the na- 
tives used these tii!)es in imitation of tire- j 
arms, but tlie in!eri)relers gave it as their j 
opriuioii tliat they were employed as signals, ’ 
the direeiioa of the dust cloud being iudiea- ' 
tis^' of the intention ot the thrower. Otlkers | 
say that the tubes are really weapons, made | 
for the purpose of blinding their adversaries I 
by dinging sand in their eyes. I eaiinot | 
agree with this last suggestion, because the ; 
other wea[)ons of the Oulanatas show that ; 
the natives do not fight hand to hand like ; 
the New Zealanders. I think that the inter- 
preters were riglit in their statement that ^ 
the tubes are used for sigtialiing, and this 
supposition is strengthened by the fact that 
the natives of Australia <1(» use smoke for the I 
same purpose, as has already been de.scribed. , 

The canoes of the Outanatas are often ofj 
considerable size, measuring fifty or sixty 
feet, and, although narrow in prop<»rtion to 
their length from stem to stern, containing 
a groat number of men. They are hand- 
somely carved and adorned with paint, and 
botli ends are flat and broad. The rowers 
St 'aid up when they use their pad«ll*‘s, 
whieliare necessarily of considerable hmgth. 
he.ving long handles and oval blades slightly 
lioliowed. The narrowness of these canoes 
Stre ngthens the opinion of several travel- 
ler ^ that the Outanatas are really an inland 
tribe, descending the river in lltUillas, and 
returniug to their inland home when the 
object of their expedition is aecompli>ln‘d. 

They seem to be less suspicious than 
their countrymen of Dourga Strait, and 
have no hesitation in meeting Europeans 
and exchanging their own manufaclure.s for 
cloth, knives, and glass bottles, tiie last 
mentioned o])jects being always favorite ar- 
ticles of barter with Polynesian savages, 
wh(^ employ them when entire for liolding ; 
liquids, and, if they should unfortunately 
be broken, use the fragments for knives, 
lancets, points of weapons, and similar pur- , 
poses. Lieutenant Modern dcscrilie.s the 
appearance of one of their flotillas as repre- j 


senting a perfect fair, the boats being laid 
closely U>getlu'r, and their tlecks crowded 
with natives laden with articles lor barter. 

Unlike the Dourga Strait natives, those 
of tiie Outanata Kiver had no objection to 
come on board the European ships, and vis- 
ited the vessels in great numbers. Even 
their pudncipal chief came on board fre- 
quently. On the first (vccasion he disguised 
his rank, and merely came as an ordinary 
native, hut ht‘ afterward avowed himself, 
ami came freely on l)(>ard in his own ciiar- 
aeter. For eoiivenienee’ sake he eaihd 
hini.self Abrauw, ?. e. Abraham, a name by 
whieh he was widl known for a considerable 
distance. lie ofiered no objeetion to gfung 
below and cntiuing the Caidain's caliin, 
though his snbjt'cls wi re rather um asy at 
his ahsenee, ami slnmted his name so perse- 
veringly that he was oMig(‘<l every mnv and 
then to put his head out of the cabin 'win- 
dow. He had all the regal ptover ot c<m- 
cealing astonishment, and witmssed with 
utter imperturhalulity the disv-hai gc of fire- 
arms, lht‘ ticking of watches, and examj>les 
of similar marvels. He did, however.display 
a little interest* in the niu.sketry prnctiee, 
which was directed at a smaa ssion of iuitlles, 

I slung from the yard-arm. but whether he 
1 was striiek with tiu* aeeiiracy of aim or w ith 
: the needle.ss destruction of valuable bottles 
is doubtful. 

n(‘ seemed to be worthy of his ]KKsition ns 
chief, and was desirous of istablishing an 
European settlement near the mouth of the 
Outanata. Unfortunately, the river, al- 
I though a noble stn'am. has a sandbar across 
t}n‘ monilj which tdlVctually prevents vessels 
of even light draught from pa>sing except at 
liigh water. The people in general were 
womi(‘rfully honest, md displaying the 
thievi>h propensities which cause the visits 
, of many savage tribes to he so troublesome. 
Th(‘y even hiouglit on hoard arti(‘les wliich 
had been accideir illy left on shore. They 
}u*(fi»ahly owe much of their sujicriority to 
tlieir connection with the Malay Moham- 
medans tnany of whom visit Xew Guinea aa 
traders. 
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E must here give n short space to some 
tribes called by various names, such as 
llarafonLS, Alfouras, and Alfoers, and su{)- 
pixsed by many ethnologists to lie a sepa- 
rate family living in Xew Guinea and the 
neighboring islands, but as distinct from 
the gen(‘rality of the inhabitants as the 
liosjesniaa of Southern /Vfrica are from the 
Kaltir. 

This theory, however, has now been 
shown to be untenable, and it is now known 
that the word Alfoers, or Alfouras, is ap- 
pli(‘d by the tribes of the coast to those wdio 
live in the interior. The word has a Portu- 
guese origin, and as Mr. Earle remarks, is 
applied to the mountaineers of the interior, 
just as the Sn iniards called the aborigines of 
Ameriea “ Indians/’ and the Mohammedan 
inhaijitauts of Salcc and Mindano "'Moros,” 
or ‘‘ Moors.” 

Most of the accounts that have been re- 
ceived of the Alfoers are not at all to be 
trusted. They have been described as pe- 
culiarly disguking and repulsive, ferocious, 
gloomy, living in the depths of the forest, and 
murdering all strangers who came in their 
way. In fact, they have a worse reputation 
than the Anclamaners, It has been ascer- 
talneil, however, that these evil reports have 
#riginated ftom the coast tribes, who have a 
very strong objection to allow foreigners to 
penetrate inland. 

The reason Is obvious. The visits of the 
traders are exceedingly \Tiluablc, ftirnish- 
ing all kinds of tools, weapons and orna- 


ments, which constitute the wealth of the 
savage. The natives, having purchased these 
with articles which to themselves are com- 
paratively valueless, can sell their super- 
abundance to the inland Alfoers, and make 
an enormous profit on their bargain. If the 
wliite men were allowed to go inland and 
trade directly with the natives, their profita- 
ble triilBc would be broken up. 

As far as can be ascertained, the Alfoers 
are in mu(‘h the same state as were the Ou- 
tanatas before they were visited by traders. 
Tliose who were seen were remarkable for a 
certain stupidity of aspect, a taciturnness of 
disposition, and a slowness of movement, 
which are not found among the Outauatas, 
x\s, however, they were slaves, it is more 
than likely that these characteristics were the 
result of servitude. 

Subsequently some discoveries were made 
among the Alfoers, which entirely contra- 
dicted the reports of the coast tribes. They 
i are certainly rou|jh in their manners, and if 
they take a dislike to a foreigner, or if he 
should perchance offend any of their preju- 
dices, they eject him from the district with 
more speW than ceremony; taking care, 
however, not to inflict personal damage, 
and refraining from connscating his prop- 
erty. 

As far as can be ascertained fh)m the 
slight intercourse w^hich has been held 
with these tribes, there is no regular form 
of government, the elders deciding disputes^ 
ana their decMons being respected. They 
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are an honest set of people, paying the 
greatest regard to the rights of property; 
and being so scrupulous in this respect, that 
if any one should even enter the house of 
an absent man he is called to account, and 
made to pay a fine to the owner of the 
house. A similar law exists with regard to 
the women. If a man should even touch, 
though accidentally, the wife of another, he 
makes himself liable to a fine. 

A curious example of this regulation is 
mentioned by Lieutenant Kolfi: A man 
set out in lus canoe to fish, intending to 
return in a week; but being caught by con- 
trary winds, he was driven away from his 
own part of the coast, and was deiained two 
months. Unfortunately he had only left at 
home provisions for a week, and liis wift% 
finding herself without food, asked a neigh- 
bor to provide it for her. This he did, and 
as, day after day, nothing was heard of the 
husband, the woman transferred her affec- 
tions and herself to the neighbor wlio had 
assisted her, and the pair went ofi* to another 
island. 

Afiep two months had elapsed the bus- 
band came back, and, not finding his with, 
demanded her from her brothers, who were 
then bound to produce her. They set off in 
search of the guilty couple, discovered them, 
and brought them back, when the injured 
husband demanded an enormous sum by i 
way of fine. The man said that he could * 
not possibly pay such a sum if he were to 
work for the rest of his lifidirne. The affair 
was eventually brought before the elders, 
who decided that the husband had done 
wrong in leaving his wife so ill provided 
for, and that if he had supplied her with a 
sufficiency of provisions the acquaintance 
betw'een "herself and her paramour would 
probably have been avoided. So tbev i 
decreed" that the man should* pay a small 
fine, and advised the husband to leave 
plenty of provisions at home when he next 
went out fishing. 

The principal object for which the native.s 
make these expeditions is the trepang, or 
sea-slug (Ilolothuria)^ which is in great 
demand in China, and is purchasea by 
traders from the natives for the Chinese 
market. It is chiefly by means of the tre- 
pang that a man procures a wife. As is the 
case among many savage tribes, a wife can 
only he obtained hy purchase, so that daugh- 
ters are quite as valuable to their parents 
as sons. With the Alfoers, the marriage 
present must alvrays consist of foreign valu- 
ables, such as elephants’ tusks, gongs, China 
dishes, cloth, and similar objects. These 
are obhiiried by exchanging trepang with 
the traders. 

When, therefore, a young man wants a 
wife, and has settled the amount of the 
marriage portion with the father, he goes 
off for a year on a hiintiug expedition. ' He 
takes a canoe, and sails t^oin island to island, 


catching as much trepang as possible, and 
begging from all those whom he visits. At 
the end of the year he returns home, know?'- 
ing that by means of the protective law his 
house and property will be perfectlv safe, 
and presents himself to the father of tlie girl 
wdth the goods which he has obtained. It 
is seldom that he is able to make up the 
entire amount at once, but he is allowed to 
pav by instalments. 

l^roporty cannot be inherited, owing to a 
leculiar custom. As soon as any omi dies, 
us relations assemble, gather together all 
his valuables, break them to j»it‘ces, and 
throw the fragments away. the pre- 

cious brass gongs are thus broken, the sur- 
vivors thinking that no one may use any- 
thing belonging to the dead. J^arge heaps 
of broken china, ivorv. and metal are found 
on the outskirts of villages that hav(‘ existed 
for an V long time, showing that many deaths 
must have oceurre<l within its limits. 

The rest of tin* funeral ceremonies are 
curious, and are worthy of a brief descrip- 
tion. 

When death is a,scertained, notice is .sent 
to all the relatives of the deceased, who 
otlen arc scattered widely apart, so that 
several days usually elapse before they can 
all assemble. The body meanwhile is kt‘pt 
spriukle<l with lime, in order to retard decay 
as much as jiossibh*, and aromatic resins are 
burned in the house to counteract any ill 
o<lor. As tlie relatives come, they take 
their places in the house, and begin drink- 
ing. Ih fore the tradiu'H sujqfiiefi them with 
arraek, they had a fermented li(ptor made 
by tlnmselves from fruit. They always 
offer tlie de(*eased a share of everything, 
putting a little food into the mouth of the 
dead [)erson, and pouring a little liquid 
betw'een the senseless ii| h. M<*an while the 
women utter loial lanu'iitations, gongs are 
beaten, and a stunning uproar is kept up 
until the time of the funeral. 

When the rtdatives have all a.ssemhled, a 
bier is provided, covered with cloth, the 

S uantity and quality of winch accord with 
le w ealth of the iha^eased; and the body is 
then brouglit out in front iff the liouse, and 
supported in a sitting position against a 
po.Ht The villagers then assemble, and a 
general feast takes place, a share of which 
IS offered to the deceased as before. Find- 
ing that he will m itlter eat nor drink, in 
spite of the solicitations of his friends and 
companions, the l>ody i« carried into the 
woods, wht*re it is placed on a platform 
erected on four feet. 

Tliis being done, the concluding cere- 
mony is left to the women. They remove 
all their clothing, and then plant by the side 
of the platform a young sapling; this cere- 
mony being called the ‘^casting away of the 
body,” and considered as a symWl Ihafc the 
deceased has done with his body, and thrown 
it firom him« 
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Passikg more to the eastward of Kew 
Guinea, we come to some interesting nations 
inhabiting Brunier’s Island, and the neigh- 
borhood. These islands are situate about 
lat W 45' a and Ion. 150° 23' E. • 

Living as they do on a number of small 
islands, the largest being rather less than 
three miles in width, the natives are neces- 
sarily maritime, ])assing from one island to 
another in their admirably contrived ves- 
sels. They are accustomed to the visits of 
ships, and boldly put off to meet them, tak- 
ing no weai)ons, except for sale, and dis- 
playing the greatest confidence in their 
visitors. ^ 

One of these natives caused great amuse- 
ment by hi.s imitation of the ship’s drum- 
mer. Some one gave him a large tin can, 
which he, being a musical genius, immedi- 
ately converted into a drum. At first lie 
merely pounde<I it with his hands, but when 
the ship’s drummer was sent into the chains, 
and began to play upon his instrument, the 
man watched hiih for a little time, and then 
began to imitate him in the most ludicrous 
m.'inner, his antics and grimaces being 
especially provocative of lauj^hter. The 
efiect of* hi.s buttoonery was heightened by 
the manner in which he had adorned his 
ftiee. He Irad blackened his naturally dark 
features with charcoal, and had drawn a 
ati'eak of white paint over each eyebrow, 
ainl another under the chin to the cheek- 
bones. 

The mode of salutation is rather ludicrous 
to a stranger, as it consists of pinching. 
When they desire to salute any one, they 
pinch the tip of the nose with' the finger 
and thumb of the right hand, while with 
the left they pinch the middle of their stom- 
achs, acconipanving this odd and complex 
gesture witli the word Magasubu*' These 
natives seem to be a hospitable people, for, 
after several of them had been received on 
board and treated kindly, they returned on 
the following day, and tifoughl with them a 
great quantity of cooked yams, for which 
they refused payment. 

The men wear nothing but a small strip 
of \)andanus leaf, but the women have a 
dress which in principle is exactly similar 
to the thong-aprons of Southern Africa. It 
consists of a number of very narrow strips 
of pandanus leaf, reaching nearly to the 
knee. The girls wear only a single row of 
these strips, but the women wear several 
layers of them, one coming a little below 
the other, like flounces. Li wet weather 
the uppermost petticoat is taken from the 
waist and tied round the neck, so as to pro- 
tect the shoulders fVom the rain, which 
shoots off the leaf-strips as off* a thatched 
roof. I 

. On gala da;^s a much handsomer petticoat 
is worn. This consists of much finer leaf 
strips than those which constitute the ordi- 
nary dress, and it is dyed/ of various colors. 


Some of them which were seen by Mr. 
M’Gillivray were red and green, with bands 
of pale yellow and pure white. The tufls of 
which they were composed were extremely 
light and soft, and looked like very fine- 
twisted grass blades. Several of the women, 
by w^ay of finishing their toilet, had black- 
ened their faces. This process, if it did not 
add to their beauty, certainly did not detract 
from it, as their' faces were originally so 
plain that the black covering could not 
make them more ugly. The young men 
and lads formed a curious contrast to the 
women in this respect, many of them being 
remarkable for their good looks. 

The women usually, though not invaria- 
bly, divide their hair into a vast number of lit- 
tle tresses, and twist them up like the thrums 
of a mop, while the men tease out their stiff 
and wiry locks as mueh as possible, and fix 
in them a slender .stick, some two feet in 
length, di^corated wdth a little plume at the 
top, the base being cut into teeth and so used 
as a comb. 

The inh:\l>itants of Redsear Bav use a 
more elaborate system of tattooing tfMin that 
which has been described above. The men 
generally re.strict themselves to certain por- 
tions of the b(Hly, such as the breast, cheeks, 
forehead, and arms, and even on the»se spots 
the tattooing is comparatively slight. But 
the women are so c<)vcred with blue pat- 
terns, that there is hardly a portion of theii* 
bodies winch has not been thus decorated. 
They have various patterns, but the usual 
type is fonne<i by double parallel line.«s, the 
intervals betw’een which are filled with 
smaller patterns, or w ith zigzag lines. As 
the dres.s of the women con.sists merely of * 
the leaf-strip petticoat, the patterns of the 
tattooing are vtTy fully displayed. 

The hair of the men is dressed here after 
a rather sin<fular fitshion. It is .shaved from 
the forehead tor some three inches, and the 
remainder is combed backward to its full 
length. A string is then tied round it, so as 
to confine it as closely as possible to the 
head, leaving rather more than half its length 
to be frisszed into a mop-like bundle project- 
ing from the crowm, 

j Those w’ho are especially careful of their 
; |>ersonal appearance iidd an ornament which 
I IS not unlike the pigtail of the last century. 
A tolerably large bunch of hair is gathered 
topjether and tied into a long and straight 
tail, the end of wdiich is iecorated with 
some ornament In one case, a man bad 
attached to his pigtail a bunch of dogs* 
teeth. The mouths, naturally wide, are dis- 
figured with the universal custom of chew- 
ing the betel-leaf mixed with lime, which 
stains the lips of a dull brick-red, and makes 
the whole mouth look as if it had been 
bleeding. 

The hair is usually black, but some diver- 
sities of color are often seen. Sometimes it 
is black except the tips of each tress^ where 
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the hue becomes yellow or reddish, and 
sometimes the vvhole of the hair is red. In 
all probability, this change of tint is pro- 
duced by artificial means, such as lime- 
water, the use of which is known in various 
parts of New Guinea. Those who have the 
entire hair red have probably dyed it lately, 
while those who have only the tips red have 
p^sed several months without dyeing it. 
There is but little beard or moustache. 

As far as can be judged from appearances, 
the women are treated better than is usually 
the case among sav.'iges, and seem to btTcon- 
sidered as equal wiUi the men. They are 
affectionate parents, as was proved by the fact 
that children were often brought by their 
fathers to look at the ships. 

The average stature of these natives was 
rather small, few exceeding five feet four 
inches in height. They were veiy^ active, 
but not powerful, as was proved by testing 
their strength against that of tlie ship's 
crew. 

Allusion has already been made to their 
skill in boating. These natives possess vari- 
ous caqpes, some so small as only to hold, 
and by no means to accommodate, one per- 
son, while others contain with ease fifty or I 
sixty at once. i 

The commonest canoe is that which is 
popularly called a catamaran, and which is 
more of a raft than a boat. It is formed of j 
three planks lashed together with rattan, i 
The man .sits, or rather kneels, a little be- i 
hind the centre, and is able to prcmel this i 
simple vessel with great speed. Some of! 
these catamarans are large enough to carry ! 
ten or tw elve {>ers<)ns, together with a cargo, ! 
Instead of being merely three planks, they 
consist of three great logs of wwd laid side 
by side^ and la.shed firmly together with rat- 
tan at their ends, in the centre, and midway 
between the centre and each end. There is 
no particular bow or stern, but the central | 
log is longer than the others, so as to project 
at each end, and is generally carved into 
rude patterns, and ornamented wdth red and 
white paint 

Of course the sea washes freely over this 
primitive vessel, so that the natives are 
obliged to erect a small platform in the mid- 
dle, on which they can place any goods that 
might be damaged by wetting. 

One of the smaller catamarans is shown 
fn the foreground of illustration, No. 2, on 
. the next page, and just behind it is one of 
the large canoes wit6 its sail struck. Such a 
canoe as this is about twenty-five feet in 
. length. It consists of two parts, the canoe 
proper and the outrigger. The canoe 

g roper is very curiously mrmed. It is cut 
^om the trumc of a tree, and, in spite of its 
length, is not more than eighteen or nine- 
^en inches in extreme width. The most 
I furious jpaiir of its constmcMon is, that the 
sides, after bulging out below, come to- 
gether above, so that the space between the 


I gunwale is barely eight inches, there is only 
just room for a man's legs to pass into the 
interior of the boat. A section of the canoe 
would present an outline very much like 
that of the Greek Omega reversed, thus — u. 
In order to preserve the gunwales from in- 
jury, a slight pole is lashed to them through- 
out their entire length. 

As is the case with the catamaran, both 
ends of the canoe are alike. They are gen- 
emlly raised well above the water, and are 
carved into the semblance of a snake's w 
turtle's head, and decorated with paint, 
tufts of feathers, shells, anti similar orna- 
ments. 

The outrigger is as long as the canoe, to 
w^hich it is attached by a ^rries of light 
poles to the giiinvale of the canoe itself. 
The method by which the outer ends of the 
poles are fastened to the outrigger is very 
curious, and can be better understood by 
reference to the illustration than by a de- 
scription. Like the ends of the canoe, those 
of the outrigger poles are fashioned into a 
snake-like form. 

Hie natives can run along these poles to 
the outrigger w iih perfect Siifety, often sit- 
ting upon it w^hen the w ind is high, so as to 
preserve the balance of the vessel. In many 
canoes, however, a slight platform is laid 
upon these poles, so as greatly to increase 
the burtlien-carrving space of the vessel; 
and a corresponding but smaller platform 
projects from the opposite side of the canoe. 
On this jdalfomi several paddlers are sta- 
tioned, finding it easier to work their long- 
handled paddles from the platform than 
from the narrow space of the canoe itself. 

The sail is made of strips of palm leaf, 
interlaced with eaih other. When it is not 
required, the sail is struck and roiled up, so 
as to occupy as little room as possible, and 
the mast can also be «truck,like those of our 
sailing barges while passing under a bridge. 

Two other kinds of New' Guinea canoes 
are shown in the same illustration. These 
canoes are not found in the same part of 
New Guinea, but, as the natives tnivel in 
them for considerable di8ta.nces, they have 
been brought together in the same illustra- 
tion for the convenience of comparison* 

Beyond the large canoe is a smaller one, 
with a sail that is set in rather a curious 
manner. There is no mast, but the two 
edges of the sail are fasten ^d to slight spars, 
and when the native finds the wind to be 
favorable, he fixes the lower ends of these 
spars in the canoe, and supports the upper 
ends stays or ropes that were fore and 
aft Tiie readier will notice the pointed end 
of the cylindrical outrigger. On the oppo- 
site side to the outrigger is a slight plat- 
form made of planks. The platform itself 
is out of sight, but the reader may see the 
heads and shoulders of the two men who 
are sitting on it 

This canoe is made near Bedscar Poin^ 
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and, except in the arrangement of the sail, 
is somewhat similar to the vessels which are 
built at Brumer Island. The paddles are 
between six and seven feet in length, and 
are rather clumsily formed, without any at- 
tempt at ornament. 

The canoe to the right of the illustration 
is the most curious of these vessels. The 
body of the canoe is made out of the trunk 
of a tree, which is first shaped to a conical 
form at each end, and then hollowed. Over 
the ends is firmly fixed a piece of wood, sev- 
eral feet in length, so as to make the two 
ends into hollow cones into which the water, 
cannot force its way. The gunwale is raised 
about two feet by. planks which box in the 
opening of the canoe, and act as wash-boards, 
the seams being pitched and rendered water- 
ti^t. 

These particulars are mentioned because 
in general the natives of New Guinea are 
singularly indifferent as to the amount of 
water wdiich is taken in by their canoes, 
provided that they are not sunk. There is, 
for example, one kind of New’ Guinea canoe 
found in Coral Haven, in which the <^nn- 
wales are not connected at the stern, which 
is left open. The water would of course 
rush in, were it not that one of the crew sits 
in the opening, forcing his body into it so as 
to render it temporarily water-tight Even 
with this precaution it is impossible to pre- 
vent 8om<i water from making its way be- 
tween the body of the man and the sides of 
the canoe, as it heels over by the force of the , 
wind, and in smially weather another of the 
crew is obligea to keep perpetuaily baling 
with a large shell. 

The most curious part of the canoe w'hieh 
we are now exaniiuiug is the sail, which, 
clumsy as it looks, is a very great improve- 
ment on those which have been previously 
described, inasmucb m it can be shifted and 
trimmed to suit the wind. 

The must, instead of being merely stuck 
upright when wanted, is permanently fixed, 
but is so short that it causes no inconven- 
ience when the sail is struck and the paddles 
alone are employed. It is fixed, or ‘‘stepped,” 
into a hole in a board at the bottom of the 
canoe, and is lasbed to a transverse spar that 
extends across the canoe from one gunwale 
to the other. At the head of the mast is a 
stout projecting arm, through which is bored 
a hole. 

The sail is made by matting stretched be- 
tween two slight spars, and when not w’anted 
it can be rolled up and hiid up on the plat- 
form of the outrigger. The halyard, a rope 
by which the sail fa hauled to its place, is 
fixed to the middle of the sail, and passes | 
through the hole In the projecting arm of | 
the mast-head. Hopes are fastened to each | 
end, constituting tlie tack ” and the “sheet” j 
When the crew wish to put their canoe! 
about thej do so In a very expeditious man- 
ner, merely letting go the ropes and hauling ; 


them in again, so as to turn the sail and 
convert the sheet into the tack, and vice 
versa. As both ends of the canoe are alike, 
the vessel at once obeys the new impulse, 
and goes off in the required direction. 

The canoe is steered with one special 
paddle some nine feet in lengt^ ^ which 
the oblong, rounded blade occupies half. 

The inhabitants of the New Guinea coasts 
are remarkable for their skill in swimming 
and diving. When H. M. S. Battlesmike was 
off New Guinea, the anchor of one of the 
boats caught in the coral, and could not be 
dislodged. An old man who was standing 
on the beach saw that something was wrong, 
and swam off to the boat. He soon under- 
stood the case, and, after diving several 
times, succeeded in clearing the anchor, a 
feat for which he w’as rewarded by an axe. 
He always dived feet foremost, without an 
effort, and remained under water for about 
half a minute. 

It is rather curious that the love of pigs 
which is found among the New Zealanders 
should be quite as strongly developed among 
the natives of New Guinea. The girls and 
women make great pets of them, and it is 
not at all an uncommon event tp see a young 
girl tripping along in all the graceful freedom 
of the savage, holding a young pig in her 
arms, and caressing and talking to it as an 
European girl talks to her doll, or to her pet 
lapdog. These pigs are long-legged, black- 
skinned, stiff-haired animals, not at all agree- 
ing with our ideas of a pig’s proper form. 

The dress used by the W’omen consists of 
slender leaf-strips, and forms a really grace- 
ful costume. Many of the women employ a 
kind of tattooing, though they do not carry 
it to such an extent as to disfigure them- 
selves. The patterns, thoimh elaborate, are 
very small and delicate, and extend over a 
considerable portion of the body. The arms 
and front of the body display a regular 
pattern, w’hich is usually carrieti over the 
shoulder for a little way, but leaves the back 
untouched. The most delicate pattern is 
reserved for tlie arm and waist, where it 
looks like a delicate blue lace fitting tightly 
to the skin. The women are very proud of 
this ornament, and are always gratified when 
a stranger expresses admiration of it The 
men occasionally use the tattoo, but in a 
comparatively scanty manner, confining the 
patterns to a star or two on the breast Now 
and then a man will have a double series of 
stars and dots extending ftx>m the centre of 
the chest to the shoulders, but on an average 
a native of this part of the country is not so 
much tattooed as an ordinary English sailor. 

llie architecture of this part of New 
Guinea differs from that of Dourga Strait in 
being much more elaborate, but throughout 
New Guinea the style of house-building is so 
similar that we will take a few examples m 
representatives of the whole group of islandSi 
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All the houses are elevated on posts like 
those of the Hicobar Islands, but have several 
improvements in architecture. 

The posts vary in number according to the 
size of the house, and about four feet from 
the groui^i each post passes through a wide 
circular wooden disc, which serves as an 
effectual barrier against the rats and snakes, 
which would otherwise take possession of 
the dwellings. The posts are connected 
together at about five feet from the ground 
by rafters, on which the floor is laid. 

'These rafters, or joists, support a row of 
poles laid horizontally side by side, and 
upon them are laid crosswise a great number 
of slighter spars, thus forming a framework, 
on which is fixed the floor itself, which con- 
sists of a number of thin planks taken from 
the cocoa-nut tree. The 8U])porting posts 
are about ten feet in total length, and are 
connected at their tops by horizontal poles, 
on wiiich a second or upper floor is fixed, 
precisely similar to the principal floor, though 
much smaller. On this upper floor are kept 
the weapons, implements, provisions, and 
similar articles, for which accommodation 
cannot be found on the principal floor. A 
supply of water, for example, is generally 
kept m the huts, a number of empty cocoa- 
nut shells being used in lieu of bottles, and 
closed at the orifice by a pluj of gniss. In 
fact, they are identical in principal w ith the 
ostrich-egg vessels of the South African 
savage, w^hich have been already described 
upon a precetliug page. 

Entrance is gained to the house by a wjuare 
hole in the flooring, and the primitive stair- 
case by which the inhabitants ascend into 
their houses is equally simple and effectual. 
It is necessary that the stairs — if we may 
me the term — should be so constructed, that 
while human beings can easily obtain access 
to the house, the nits and other vermin shall 
be kept out If an ordinary ladder or even 
a notched pole were fixed to the house, the 
rate and snakes would be sure to climl) up 
it and take possession of the dwelling. The 
native architect, therefore, proceeds after a 
different fashion. 

Immediately under the opening in the flm)r 
he fixes two stout posts in the ground, leaving 
them to project rather mort^ than three feet. 
The posts have forked heads, and upon them 
is lain a transverse pole, which is fi rmly lashed 
to them. Prom this transverse pole another 
pole is laid to the ground, so as to form an 
inclined plane up which the inhabitants of 
the house can walk. It will now be seen, 
that if a man walk up the inclined pole, to 
the transverse one, he can pass along the lat- 
ter in a stooping attitude until he comes to the 
opening in the floor. He can then pass his 
body through the opening and lift himself to 
the level of the floor, while the space which 
intervenes between the horizontal post and 
the floor affords an effectual barrier against 
the rats and other vermin. 


Tlie reader will better understand this 
description by comparing it with illustra- 
tion Ho. 1, on the 916th p^e, which repre- 
sents three of these huts. That on the right 
is seen from the end, and is represented as 
half finished, in order to show the structure 
of the interior. 

The sides and roof of the hut are formed 
of slight spars wdiich are lashed togctlier by 
a framework, so as to form a support for the 
thatching. This is miule of coarse grass 
pulled up by the roots in large tufts, and 
covered witli an outer layer of eocoa-nut 
leaves. If the house be a large one, the re is 
an entrance at each end, and another in the 
middle, each being closed with neatly w^oven 
mats. Similar but coarser mats are fastened 
to the low'er portion of the sides, in order to 
exclude the wind. 

I Up to this point the architecture is iden- 
I tical throughout the isliinil, but a divergence 
I takes place in the shape of the house itself, 
according to the locality. The usual ioriii is 
that wdiich is represented in the illustration. 
Such a house as is there drawn is on the 
average thirty feet in length, nine in w idlh, 
and tiiirteen in total height, so that a space 
of about three l<*et intervenes ladween the 
upper floor and the r(M>f. The central 
figure of the illustration show’s thi" side 
view' of a finislied hut, and the left-hand 
figure show s the end view* of a similar dwel- 
lirig. 

In some places, how’ever, such for example 
,as Ileciscar Bay, the form of the houses is 
different. Instead of having the shuider 
})oles w hieh form the framework of the wuills 
bent over in a curved form, they are arranged 
so as to make a lofty and sharply-pointed 
gable roof. A house of this clescrifdion. 
whieh mea.snre8 thirty feet in length, will 
reach, on an average, twenty-five feet in 
lieight. Tlicre is no <Hstinctioh betw een the 
roof and walls of the luits, exeejit that the 
low’cr portion of tlu' roof is covered with 
sheets of a bark-like substance, which is sup- 
posed to be the base ol‘ the cocoa-nut leaf 
flattened by pressure. The entrance or door 
of these huts is at one end, and is e*»vered 
with a mat as has already been mentioned. 
Access is obtained by a slojiing pole resting 
on a short post. In some of these huts a 
number of spears were seen in the interior, 
lashed along the sides, together witli sevenii 
human skulls; but whetlier the latter were 
intended as ornaments, or whether they w ere 
preserved in memorial of the dead owners, 
is not certain. 

The people who inhabit Reclscar Bay and 
its vicinity exhibited a curious mixture of 
shyness andTonfidence. Thev came freely 
to' the ships as they anchored in the bay, 
and were very anxious to be admitt«Mi on 
board, peeping into the ports in the most 
inquisitive manner, and bolding up llieir 
weifpons and implements tor aile. They 
have in use a rather remarkable arrow, with 
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a head in the form of a pointed gouge or 
scoop. 

One of these arrows is in my collection, 
^he shaft is made in the usual niadner from 
a reed, and is weighted at one end with a 
piece of hard and heavy wood. Into this 
wooden tit) is cut a deep groove, into wl)i(d» 
slips the butt of the head. This is about 
eight inches in length, and is made of bam- 
boo, the reed being nearly cut away so a,s to 
leave a t^iece rather more than half an inch 
in width in the middle, and tapering gently 
to one end so as to form a point, and abruptly 
to the other end in order to form a butt whiei 
can be slipped into the wooden tip of the 
arrow. 

Bamboo scoops of a similar (h'scription, 
but of a larger si/e, are used as knives, 
and are sbarpL‘n(?d by the simple process of 
biting off a pit-rt* of tlu' edge. When Mr. 
M'ffillivray visited New Guinea, lie askod 
a native the use of the bamboo stu)op; ami 
when he found that it was used as a knite. 


The canoes of this part of the country are 
rather diliiu-ent from those of the souihern 
coast. Tile mast is made .of three distinct 
spars, uniled at their lops. Two of them 
j are fastened to the sicle by pins passing 
through them, on which they work back- 
ward and forward, as if f)n hinges. The 
iliird is not fasUmed to tlie vessel, but its 
butt fits into a cavity from which it can be 
removed at i)leasure. If, therefore, the na^ 
lives wish to use their paddles, all they have 
to do is to lift the foot of this spar out of its 
socktd, when tlie wdiole of the triple mast 
can be lowered on deck. When the wind 
bfcomes favorable, and the sail is to be em- 
])loved, the masts are rais(^d again, the butt 
of the third spar is stepped into its socket, 
and the triple mast is thus kept tinnly up- 
right. A similar contrivance is now pro- 
}>osed for our sliips of war, as these trijde 
masts made of three slight iron bars cannot 
be so easily shot away as the single and solid 
mast. 


he producijd his own knife, and, taking up a 
piece of wood, he showed the superiority of j 
stetd over !)amboo by cutting a stick vigor- 1 
ously with it. ‘ 

8trang(dv enough, instead of being grati- 
fied witu the performance of the knife, the 
man was so frightemsl that he pushed ofi 
his eanoe, calhal his friends around him, and 
explained to them the terrible deed tluit had 
been dtuie. The knife was offered to him, 
but lie looked upon the jirotfered gift as an 
aggravation of the original otfence, and de- 
clined all overtures toward reconciliation. 
This aversion to steel was found kv be jirev- i 
alent among the inhabitants of this part of 
New (riiinea. 

The bow by which these arrow.s are pro- 
pellefl is a very efieetivc though clumsily 
made weapon. My own sjieciinen is about 
«ix feet in length, and is made from some 
hard and tough wood, appareutiy that of the 
cocoa-nut tree. It is very stiff, ami requires 
a strong arm to drjtw it. The striiy^ is a 
strip of rattan, like that wiiicdi has already 
been mentioned ivhen treating of North 
Australia. 

Fas.sing to the north-west of the i.s]and 
we find tnat their appearance and manners 
are not very dissimilar from those which be- 
long to their brethren of the southern eoa.st. 
Taking the Dory people as our type, we find 
that Uiey often display good exanyiles of 
the high and narrow forcdu'ad of the Papuan 
family, and many of them have narrow and 
arched noses, together with lips nearly as 
thin as those of an European. Indeed, some 
of these natives possess a cast of coiinte- 
tianee which is so like that of an European 
that several travellers Imvc thought that 
there must have been some admixture of 
foreign blood. Such, however, is not the 
case, these peculiarities belonging to the in- 
dividual, and not implying any foreign mix- 
ture* 


The natives are very expert canoe-men, 
and are nceustomed to tlie use of their ves- 
s(*ls from childhood. Even the small hoys 
have their little canoes, which are so light 
(hat tiu'v can he carried to and from the 
water without difficulty. 

They exeel as fishermen, being as expert 
in the water on it. The trepang fishery 
is energetically conducted by tneih, as it is 
by the sale of trepang to the merchants that 
they obtain the greater part of the foreign 
luxuries on whicdi they set so high a value. 
The hawksbill turtle is ca[)tured principally 
for tlie sake of the shell, which is also plir- 
chased h\ the traders, and, together with 
mother-of-pearl shell, is mostly sent to tlie 
Cliineso markets. 

The mode of fishing with a net is much 
the same as on all these coasts. The net is 
three or four fi et in depth, and a hundred 
feet or more in length. The meshes are 
about an inch in width. One edge is fur- 
nished with a row of fiat pieces of light wood, 
which act as floats, and along the other edge 
are fastened a number of perforated shells by 
way of weights. 

AVlieii the natives wish to use this net, 
tlicy place it in a canoe, and look out for 
a shoal of fish. As soon as a favorable op- 
portunity is found, the canoe is taken to sea- 
ward of the shoal, and let carefully into the 
water. Each end is taken in charge by one 
or two men, who bring the net round the 
shoal in semi-circular form, so as to enclose 
the fish. These m en gradually approach each 
other, while another man heats the water 
with a pole, or flings stones into it, so as to 
frighten the fish into the enclosure. As soon 
as the two ends of tlie net have been brought 
together, the canoe wmes up, and the net 
with the fish hanging in its meshes, is haulea 
on board. They also use fish-traps, like 
those which have been already described in 
the account of Australia^ sinking them hf 
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means of a stone, and raising them by a 
cord, to the end or which a bamboo buoy is 
fastened. 

They are tolerable smiths, and have a 
kind of bellows identical in principle with 
those of savage Africa, but worked in a dif- 
ferent manner. Instead of having a couple 
of inflated skins, they have a pair of wide 
bamboo tubes, about four feet in length, the 
lower ends of which are buried in the earth, 
and connected by means of channels with 
the hole in which the fire is made. The 
pistons are formed of bunches of feathers tied 
to bamboos, and the blower works them al- 
ternately up and down, so as to produce a 
tolerably constant blast It is remarkable 
that the bellows of the Chinese itinerant 
jew^eller are fitted with feather pistons. It 
IS most probable that these bellows have 
been borrowed from the more eastern 
islands. 

As to the actual working of the metal, it 
bears a curious similitude to that which is 
employed in savage Africa. The anvil is 
generally a stone, unless the native smiths 
can procure an iron “ pig ” or a piece of a 
broken anchor. They can work in silver 
and copper as well as iron, melting the two 
former metals and running them into moulds, 
to be afterward beaten and worked into 
shape.. 

The architecture of these tribes is rather 
remarkable. Like the generality of houses 
in New Guinea, the huts are raised on 
stakes in order to preserve them from ver- 
min; but those of the Dory people are sim- 
ilarly elevated in order to preserve them 
from water. These natives have a curious 
predilection for building their huts on the 
sea-shore, and place them below the level of 
low water. They be^in this curious style 
of architecture by building a long pier, or 
rather jetty, which extends far into the sea, 
and which keeps open a communication 
between the house and the shore. 

At the end of this jetty the hut itself is 
situated, and is made of boarded. walls and 
a thatched roof. Great as is the labor that 
Is bestowed upon it, the house does not 
come up to our ideas of comfort In the 
first pl^e, the fioors are made of rou^h 
spar^, placed parallel to each other, but suU 
far enough apart to cause some uneasiness, 
not to say danger, to an unpractised walker. 

A good specimen of a Dory house is 
about seventy feet long, twenty-five wide, 
and fifteen high. Along the centre runs a 
tolerably wide passage, and at either side 
are a number of rooms, separated from each 
Other and from the pass^ by mats. At 
llie end noxt ^e sea mere are no walls, but 
only a roof so that a sort of verandah is 
formed, under which the inhabitants spend 
much oi their time when they are not 
actively employed Such a house as this Is 
; usualk occupied by some forty or fifty indi-* 
irMualii, conmtiBg of about twenty tneih 


together with the wives and fkmilies of 
those who are married. All cooking is car- 
ried on by the different fiimilies in their 
own chambers, geach of which is fiirnished 
with its own fireplace. 

The dress of the Dory natives varies 
but little from that of other Papuans of 
New Guinea The men, however, often 
ornament their bodies with raised scars like 
those of the Australians, and they are fopd 
of tattooing their breasts and arms with 
figures of meir weapons. They are fond of 
ornaments, such as shells, twisted wire, and 
armlets of plaited rattan. They ingeniously 
utilize the latter ornament by plaiting a 
very thick and strong bracelet, and wearing 
it on the left wrist and fore-arm, so as to 

rotect the wearer from the recoil of the 

owstring. 

Though not a warlike people^ they always 
go armed, carding the invariable pamng, 
or chopper, which, as its very name imparts, 
is procured from the Malay tribes. These 
parangs are chiefly made in Borneo, as we 
shall see when we come to treat of the 
Dyaks. The Dory Papuans do not seem to 
fight, as do some savage tribes, for the mere 
love of combat; the chief object of warfare 
being the cjmture of slaves, each of whom 
is valued at fifty shillings. 

This value is, however, a conventional 
term; and when a bargain is made with the 
Dory people for so many slaves, in most 
cases me conventional money value is in- 
tended, and not the actual slaves. In fkct, 
the word “ slaves ” is used much as we use 
the word “ horses ” in reckoning the power 
of a steam-engine, or “ tons ” in describing 
the capacity of a ship. Perhaps the wprds 
‘'pony ” and " monkey,” of moaern sporting 
slang, are better illustrations. 

Still, slavery is rife among the Dory peo- 
ple, who sometimes make a raid into a dis^ 
trict, capture a village, and carry off the 
Inhabitants into serv^ude. They do not 
however, treat their captives badly, but feed 
them well, and seem to consider them 
partly in the light of domestic servants, and 
partly as available capitid, or as a means of 
exchange when any of meir own friends 
are taken prisoners by hostile tribes* 

The government of the Dory^ tribes is 
nominally a delegated cbieftainimip. but In 
reality a sort of ollgareby. There is a cer- 
tain dignitary, called the Sultan of Tidoroi 
under whose sway this part of the country 
is supposed to be, and from him the chief of 
the Dory , tribes receives his rank. When 
the cbflef dies, one of bis relatives goes to 
convey the news to the Sultan, taMnn with 
him a present of slawes and bilds of para^ 
dise as tokens of aUegianee. This man is 
almost always appoint^ to the vsinsal plane; 
and is bound to pay a certat^tribote m 
slaves, provisions, and woc eaiioet, the Mlm 
being employed in 

taxes. Sbouid he ftdl to eonop^ with ‘ 
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conditions^ his village would be attacked by 
the Sultan’s fleet, and the whole district ran- 
sacked; so that the position of chief has its 
anxieties as well as its privileges. 

His authority is more nominal than real, 
for he decides nothing but unimportant 
matters, leaving more weighty subjects to a 
council of elders, who, as a rule, administer 
justice with impartiality. Their laws are 
really good and sensible, and, though* 
lenient, are based on the principle of the 
old Jewish law, the eye for the eye and the 
tooth for the tooth. 

Marriages are managed in a very simple 
manner, the bride and bridegroom sitting 
opposite each other, in front of an idol, ai|d 
the former giving the latter some betel-leaf 
and tobacco. His acceptance of the pres* 
ent, and taking the hand of the giver, con- 
stitute the whole of the ceremony. 

The idol which has been mentioned is 
called the Karwar, and is found in every 
house except those which belong to 
Mohammedan natives. The Karwar is a 
wooden figure, about eighteen inches in 
height, large-headed, wide-mouthed, and 
long-nosed, — this peculiarity of the Papuan 
face being exaggerated. It is represented 
as holding a shield, and wearing a calico 
wrapper on the body and a handkerchief on 
the head. - 

The Karwar plays an important part in 
the life of a Dory native#^ It is present at 
his birth, takes part in his funeral, and, as 
we have seen, is witness to his marriage. 
In all cases of perplexity the Karwar is 
consulted/ the devotee stating his inten- 
tions, ana abandoning them if he should 
feel nervous, such a sensation being sup- 
posed to be the Karwar’s answer. There 
are plenty of fetishes, but these are only 
supplementary to the Karwar. 

Without going into the details of the 
various tribes which inhabit this part of the 
earth, we will glance at a few of the most 
interesting customs. 

These Papuans have a strong love for 
flowers, especially those which " possess a 
powerful scent They twine such flowere 
m their hair, weave them into garlandf for 
their necks, and carry them in their brace- 
lets and armlets. 

They are fond of singing and music, and, 
as far as has been ascertained, are in the 
habit of composing extempore songs, as well 
as singing tiiose ditties which they know by 
heart As for their musical instruments, 
they consist chiefly of the cylindrical drum, 
a trumpet made of a triton shell, arid a sort 
of Pandean pipe, composed of six or seven 
reeds of different lengths lashed firmly to- 
gether. There is also a wind instrument, 
which is nothing but a bamboo tube some 
two feet in length. 

Adeompaniea bv these Instruments, they 
perform their curious dances, one of whicU 
has been well described by Mr. M’Gillivray. 


HOTJSEHOLD GOB. Oi? 

“ They advanced Wd retreated together by 
sudden jerks, beating to quick or short time 
as required, and chanting an accompanying 
song, the cadence rising and falling accord- 
ing to the action. The attitude was a sin- 
gular-one — the back straight, chin pro- 
truded, knees bent in a crouching position, 
and the arms advanced. 

“On another occasion, one of the same 
men exhibited himself before us in a war 
dance. In one hand he held a large wooden 
shield, nearly three feet in length, and 
rather more than one in width, and in the 
other a formidable looking weapon, two feet 
in length — a portion of the snout of the 
sword-fish, with long, sharo teeth project- 
ing on each side. Placik.;* himself \n a 
crouching attitude, with one hand covered 
by the shield, and holding his weapon in a 
position to strike, he advanced rapidly in a 
succession of short bounds, striking the 
inner side of his shield with his left knee 
at each jerk, causing the large cowries hung 
round his waist and ankles to rattle vio- 
lently. At the same time, with fierce ges- 
tures, he loudly chanted a song of defiance. 
The remainder of the pantomime was ex- 
pressive of attack and defence, and exultar 
tion after victory. 

“ But a still more curious dance was once 
performed a few nights ago by a party of 
natives who had left the ship "after sunset, 
and lauded abreast of the anchorage. On 
seeing a number of lights along the beach, 
we at first thought they proceeded from 
a fishing party, but on looking through a 
night-gl^ss the" group was seen to consist of 
above a dozen people, each carrying a blaz- 
ing torch, and going through the move- 
ments of the dance. At one time theu 
extended rapidly into line, at another closed, 
dividing into two parties, advancing and 
retreating, crossing and recrossing, and 
mixing up with each other. This continled 
for half an hour, and, it having, apparently 
been got up for our amusement, a rocket 
was sent up for theirs, and a blue light 
burned, but the dancing had ceased, and 
the lights disappeared.” 

An accompanying illustration represents 
this wild and curious scene. In the fore- 
ground are the dancers, each with his torch 
in his hand, and indulging in the grotesque 
movements of the dance. To the left are 
seen the musicians, one playing on the bam- 
boo pipe, and the other beating the drum 
which nas before been mentioned. One of 
these drums is lying in the foreground. It 
is a hollow cylinder of palm wooa, about two 
feet in length and four inches in diameter. 
One end is covered wdth lizard-skin, and 
along the side there run longitudinal slits. 
The native name for this drum is “ baiatii.” 

The fhneral ceremonies ^pear to differ 
according to the locality. Among the Dory 
people, when a man dies, the body K rolled 
m white calico, and laid on its side in a 
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S e, its head resting on an earthenware j 
The weapons and ornaments of the 
dead man are laid in the grave, which is 
then filled up, and a thatched roof erected 
over it 

Should the deceased be a head of a family, 
the Karwar is brought to perform its last 
duties. When the man is buried, the Kar- 
war is placed near the grave, and violently 


execrated by all the monmers for allowing 
its charge to die. The thatched roof being 
finished, the idol is laid upon it, and idm 
and roof are left to decay together. As Is 
usual with savage tribes, fUneral feasts are 
held aUhe time of burial and for some davs 
afterward, those which celebrate the deaths 
of chiefs being kept up for a whole month. 



CHAPTER XCn. 


THE PmLrfpmE ISLANDa 


THE AJITAS, OR AHTTAS. 

fosmoir AK1> DnfKNSIOKS or THS PHnjFPlNB KLAKDg— THB KALATS ARB THE HEGBITOS, OB AJ1TA8 
•^RBSSMBLAKC^TO THB BOSJESMAB — THB BOW ARB P0I80KEB ABBOWS 8KILB IK ABCHERT 
— THE SAYAOE IKOTINCT — lOtBTIKa A PABTY OF AJ1TA8— THSIB APPSABAKCE, AKB CHIRPINQ 
800KB OF THEIB LAKQOAOE — GOKCUAATXKO THE ABOBIQIKES — GOVEBlTlfEKT OF THB AJITAS — 
THEIB ACTTVITT IK HBKT7K0 — KOMABIO FBOPEKSmBS OF THE AJITA8 — BBYBBSKCB FOB THB 
BBAO~*A QOABBELy AHB 1X8 CAtTBE. 

To the north-west of New Guinea lie sev- round the head. The eyes are remarkable 
era! islands, which are grouped together for a decided yellow tinge, 
under the general name of Philippines. In common with other savagf s who lead 
They consist of a considerable number of an uncertain kind of life, fasting sometimes 
islands, of which the northern island, called for two days together, and then gorging 
Luza, and the southern island^ called Magin- themselves like wolves, they are apt to have 
dano, are by far the largest. ^ their limbs and projecting stomacns with a 

Th§ inbaoitants of the Philippines are of recurved back such as is the case with the 
two kinds; namely, the Malays and the Bosjesmam the back being bent like the 
Negritos. The former are e^dently not letter S. Their shape is in no way con-* 
the aboriginal inhabitonts, but have voy* cealed by their dress, which is nothing more 
aged to the islands in their canoes and than a wide belt of plaited bark l&^tened 
formed a number of settlements. As in the round the waist 

course of the work we shall pe much of the In many respects there is a great similar- 
Malay race, we will pass them by for the % between the Bosjesman and the Aji^ 

E resent, and only notice the Negritos, or Tne latter live by the chase and by plunder, 
ttle negroes, so called by the Spanish on having no idea of agriculture. They id ways 
aiccount of their dark skins and small size. go armed, their weapons being bamboo 
This strange little race is mostly known hmces ana bows and arrows, tne flatter 
by a name which is given in different forms, being poisoned. The effect of the ^ison 
By some writers it is spelt Ajltas, by some with wnich they are tipped is to produce an 
Anitas, aud by others Itas. df these differ- uuextinguishable thirst m the animal, which 
ent forms I select the first, which, by the seeks the nearest water, drinks, and dies. 
way» is pronounced as if it were spelled As soon as it is dead, the hunter cuts away 
Aheetaa, the fiesh from around the wound^ as the 

The' Ajitas are quite as small as the Bos- poison would otherwise communicate so 

{ esmans of Southern Africa, their average oitter a taste to the whole carcass that the 
lelght being four feet sii^ inches. They are flesh could not be eaten, 
well shaped, and their skins, though of a very Their bows are but slight, as are their ar- 
dark hue, are not so black as those of the rows, the poison doing the work of death, 
negro tribes. The features are tolerably and the depth of the wound being of no con- 
go^, except that the nose I9 broad and sequence. They are skilM archers, having 
rather fl^^and that there is a marked defl- the bow and arrow in their hands from in- 
ciency of chin. The hair is woolly, like that fimcy, and practising at any object that may 
of otner Papnan^, and, as they do not wmn take their attention. Both sexes use the 
liow to dreis It^they wear it in a sort of tnop boWiand the Ettle boys and girls are fond of 

m} 
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wading along the banks of streams and shoot- 
ins the fish. 

Like the Bosjesman, the Ajita is alwajjs 
at feud with th., other races that inhabit 
the same country, and, small as he is, makes 
himself dreaded by reason of his poisoned 
weapons. Sometimes Ajitas are taken pris- 
oners, and are genemlly enslaved. As they 
are light, active, and not bad-looking, they 
are ofteti employed as servants by the digni- 
taries of Manilla. 

One of these people was in the household 
of an Archbishop of Manilla, and was edu- 
cated by him with great care. To all ap- 
pearance he was thoroughly civilized, and 
at last was ordained priest But the in- 
stincts of his savage nature were too strong 
for him, and the man escaped from his posi- 
tion and civilized society, thre'w ofl* his gar- 
ments, and rejoined his savage relatives. 
Such instances are continually occurring, 
and it is almost impossible to retain an Ajita 
in civilized society, no matter how well he 
may be treated, or how young he may be 
when captured. 

The habits of the Ajitas are essentially of 
a savage character, and, as a rule, travellers 
in the Philippines are obliged* to be very 
cart^ful lest they should suddenly be set 
upon by these dangerous little creatures. 
Sometimes, however, they can be gentle, 
and even hospitable, and an instance of such 
conduct is related by M, de la Gironicre, 
part of whose narrative has been translated 
and quoted by Mr, Earle: “ We directed 
our course toward the north, among moun- 
tains always covered with thick forests, and 
which, like those we had just quitted, pre- 
sented no traced route, excepting a few nar- 
row pathways beaten by wild beiists. We 
advanced with caution, for we were now in 
the parts inhabited by the Ajitas, At night 
we concealed our fire's, and one of us always 
acted as sentinel, for what we feared most 
was a surprise. 

“One morning, while pursuing our way 
in silence, we heard before us a chorus of 
squeaking tones, which had more resem- 
blance to the cries of birds than to the hu- 
man voice. We kept on our trround, con- 
cealing our approach as much as possible | 
with tne aid of the trees and brambles. All j 
at once we perceived at a little distance 
about forty savages, of all s^ixes and ages, 
who had absolutely the air of animals. Tney 
were on the banks of a rivulet, surrounding 
a great fire. We made several steps in ad- 
vance, and preBented the butt-end of our 
guns toward them. As soon as they per- 
ceived us, they set up shrill cries and pre- 
pared to take to Sight; but I made signs to 
them, by showing them some packets of ci- 
gars, that we wished to offer tWm for their 
acceptance. 

^ t had fortunately received at Binango- 
nan all the instructions necessary for know- 
ing how to open a communication with 


them. As soon as they comprehended us, 
they ranged themselves into a line, like men 
preparing for a review; this was the signal 
that we might approach. W e went up to 
them with our cigars in our hands, and I 
commenced distributing them from one ex- 
tremity of the line. It was very important 
that we should make friends with them, and 
give each an equal share, according to their 
custom. The distribution being over, an al- 
liance was cemented, and peat^e concluded, 
when they commenced smoking. 

“ A deer was hanging to a tree, from 
which the chief cut three iai*ge slices with a 
knile of bamboo, and threw them upon the 
fire, and, drawing them out an instant after- 
ward, presented a piece to each of us. The 
exterior was slightly burned and sprinkled 
with ashes, but the interior was perfectly 
raw and blohdy. It would not do, however, 
to show the repugnance I felt at making a 
repast scarcely better than that of a canni- 
bal, for my hosts would have been scandal- 
ized, and I wished to live in ^ood corre- 
spondence with them for some days. I 
tnerefore ate my piece of venison, which, 
after all, was notill flavored, and my Indian 
having followed my example, our good repute 
was established, and treason on* their part 
no longer possible.’' 

M. de la Gironicre showed his wisdom in 
accommodating himself to circumstiinces, 
and in sacTificing his own predilections in 
favor of expediency; and if all travellers had 
acted in a similar' manner, we should have 
knowui much more of savage manners and 
customs lhan-wx do at the present time. 
After propitiating his little black hosts by 
tact and kindness, he remained among ihem 
for some time, and by means of an interj)re- 
ter, wiioni he was fortunate enough ob- 
tain, continued to procure a considerable 
amount of information concerning a people 
of whom scarcely anything had been pre- 
viously known since their existence. 

The' Ajitas liv<' in small tribes, consisting 
of some fifty or sixty individuals. They 
have no fixed residence, hut wander about 
I the country according to the amount of game 
which they find 1 riey have not the least 
notion of house-huilding, and in this re- 
spect are even below the aborigines of Au- 
stralia, find at night they crowd round the 
fire and He as close to it as possible. This 
fire is the central point of the tribe, the old 
people and children assembling round it dur- 
ing the day while the adults are hunting for 

f ame; ana if the hunters should be able to 
ring in enough food to last for some days, 
they remain round the fire until it is all con- 
sumed. 

There seems to be no particular form of 
government among the Aj^^» always 
choose one of the oldest men to be the chief 
of each little tribe, and do not acknowledge 
any principal chief or king* Age is re- 
spect^ among them, and in this point the 
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Ajitas show their superiority over many 
savage tribes. The language of the Ajitas 
is said to resemble the chirping of birds 
rather than the voice of mankind, but it 
must be remembered that the same was said 
of the Bosjesmen's language when European 
travellers first came among them. Any 
language which is heard for the first time 
affects the ear unpleasantly, and even those 
of Europe are generally stigmatized by for- 
eigners as gabbling or grunting, according 
to the pitch of the voice. Of the structure 
of the Ajitas’ language nothing is yet 
known. 

In one point they are superior to many 
savage people. A man has but one wif^, 
and both are faithful in the married state. 
When a young man wishes to marry, he 
asks the consent of her parents, who, on a 
fixed day, send her into the woods alone 
before sunrise, and after an hour the youim 
man goes after her. If he can find her, and 
bring her back before sunset, the marriage 
is acknowledged; but if he cannot succeed 
in his search, he must yield all claims to 
her. It will be seen that the real choice 
lies with the girl, who can always conceal 
herself if she dislikes the intended bride- 
groom, or, even if he did find her, could 
refuse to come back with him until the stip- 
ulattMl time-has passed. 

The religion of the AUtas seems to be, as 
far as can be ivscertainea on a subject from 
which a savage always shrinks, a mere 
fetishism; any object, such as an oddly- 
shaped tree trunk or stone, being worshipped 
for a day, and then forsaken in favor of some 
otlier idol 

Any real reverence in the nature of the 
Ajitas seems to be given to the dead, whom 


they hold in veneration. Tear after year 
they will resort to the burial-places of their 
friends for the purpose of laying betel-nut 
and tobacco upon the grave. Over each 
spot where a warrior is buried his bow and 
arrows are hung, the Ajitas having an idea 
that at night the man leaves his grave, and 
hunts until the morning. Owing to this 
reverence for the dead, M. de la Gironiere’s 
expedition nearly came to a fatal termina- 
tion. They had succeeded in procuring a 
skeleton from the burial-place, when the 
theft was discovered by the Ajitas, who at 
once set upon them, and fairly chased them 
out of their country, the poisoned arrows 
proving to be weapons too formidable to be 
resisted, especially when used by foes 
active as monkeys, who could pour their 
I arrows on their foes, while the/ scarcely 
‘ exposed an inch of their little dart bodies to 
the enemy. 

It is owing to another form of this venera- 
tion for the dead that travellers have so 
often come in collision with the Ajitas. 
When a warrior dies, his companions are 
bound to take their weapons and roam 
through the country, for the purpose of 
killing the first living thing that they meet, 
whether man or beast. As they pass along, 
they break the boughs in a peculiar manner 
as warnings to others, for even one of their 
own tribe would be sacrificed if he fell in 
their way. Travellers from other countries 
would either fail to see, or, if they saw, to 
understand, the meaning of these little 
broken twigs, and in consequence have 
been attacked by the Ajitas, not from any 
unfriendly feelings, but in fulfilment of a 
national custom. 
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To describe the inhabitants of all the multi- ' 
tudinous islands of Polynesia would be an 
agreeable, but impossible task, our space 
confining us within limits which may not be 
transgressed. We will therefore pass at 
once to the lar^e and important group of 
islands which is popularly known by the 
name of Fiji, 

This groun of islands lies due north of 
'Nevr Zealand, and to the eastw'ard of New 
Guinea, so that they are just below the 
Equator- The collective name of the 
islands has been variously given, such as 
Fiji, Bectee, Feegee, Fidge, Fidschi, Vihi, 
and Yiti. Of ail these names, the first and 
the last are correct, the northern portion of 
the islands being known as Fiji, and the 
southern as Yiti- The reader must remem- 
ber that these names are pronounced as if 
written Feegee and Yeetee. 

The inhabitants of Fiji are a fine race of 
savages, tolerably well formed, and with 
dark, though not black skin. Like other 
Papuans, mey are remarkable for their 
thick, bushy nair. which they dress in a 
singular variety or patterns. As the appear- 
ance and costume of savage races are the 
first poinfc which strike a stranger, we will 
at once proceed to describe them. 

The most conspicuous part of a Fyian’s 
general appearance is his headdress, in the 
arrangement of which he gives the reins to 
his fanc^, and invents the most extraordi- 
nary variatipns of form and color. Exam- 
ples of the Fijian headdress will be seen In 
most of the illustrations. But as it would 
he tedious to describe ftiem as they occur, I 

im) 


will mention a few of the most prominent 
varieties. 

The hair of the Papuan race is always 
stiff, wiry, and plentiful, and grows to a con- 
siderable length; so that it necessarily as- 
sumes a bushy form if suffered to grow 
according to its own will The Fijian, how- 
ever, thinks that nature is to be improved 
by art, and accordingly lavishes all the 
resources of a somewhat artistic character 
on his hair. To train the hair into any of 
the graceful and flowing methods which dis- 
tinguish those soft-haired races would be 
utterly impossible for a Fijian. He goes on 
quite the opposite principle, and, tnie to real 
artistic feeling, tries to develop to the utmost 
those characteristics which rightly belong to 
him, instead of endeavoring to produce ef- 
fects which would not be consonant with 
their surroundings. 

The principle on which a Fijian coiffure is 
arranged is, that every hair is presumed to 
grow naturally at right angles to the skin, 
and to stand out stiffly and boldly. Sup- 
posing, then, that each hair could be induced 
to foIK>w its own course, without being en- 
tangled by others, it is evident that the whole 
head of nair would form a large globular 
mass, surrounding the face. It is, therefore, 
the business of the Fijian hair-dresser to 
accept this as the normal form of the hair, 
and to change or modify it as be thinks best 

It is imossible to describe the various 
modes of Fp Ian hair-dressing better than has 
been done by Hr. Williams, who resided in 
F|ji for thirteen years. “ Most of the chiefs 
hare a hair-dresser, to whose care his 
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master’s hair is intrusted, often demanding- is marked out into a great number of small 
daily attention, and at certain stages of pro- circles, the ends bein» turned in, in each lock, 

f ress requiring several hours’ labor each day. toward the centre of the cone. In another 
during all this time, the (merator’s hands are kindred style, the locks are pyramidal, the 
tapu from touching his food, but not from sides and angles of each being as re^lar as 
working in his garden. though formed of wood. All round the head 

“ The hair is strong, and often quite wiry, they look like square black blocks, the upper 
and so dressed that it will retain the position tier projecting horizontally from the crown, 
in which it is placed, even when projecting and a flat space being left at the top of the 
from the heaa a distance of six or eight head. When the hair, however, is not more 
inches. One stranger, on seeing their per- than four inches long, this flat does not exist, 
formauce in this department, exclaims, but the surface consists of a regular suc- 
‘ What astonishing wigs I ’ anotner thinks, cession of sauarcs or circles. The violent 
* Surely the beau ideal of hair-dressing must motions of the dance do not disturb these 
exist in Fiji;’ a third, ‘ Their heads surpass^ elaborate preparations, but great care is 
imagination.’ ” Ko wonder, then, that they taken to preserve them from the effects of 
defy description. the dew or rain.” 

“ Whatever may be said about the ap- Whenever the Fijian desires to know 
pearance being unnatural, the best coiffures whether his headdress is in pr^er order, he 
nave a surprising and almost geometrical has recourse to his mipor. This is not a 
accuracy of outline, combined with a round portable, but a fixed article of manufacture, 
softness of surface and uniformity of dye and is necessarily situated in the open air. 
\yhich display extraordinary care, and merit When the native sees a large tree with a 
some praise. They seem to be carved out sloping trunk, he cuts in the upper part of 
of some solid substance, and are variously the trunk several deep hollows, and arranges 
colored. Jet-black, blue-black, .ashy white, the leaves of the tree so that the water from 
an:i several shades of red prevail. Among the foliage drips into them, and *1 eeps them 
young people, bright red and flaxen are in full. These are his mirrors, a’/d by their 
favor. Sometimes two or more colors meet aid he examines his luiir, sees If the "outline 
on the same head. Some heads are finished, be quite correct, and, if be be dissatisfied, 
both as to shape and color, nearly like an arranges it with his long-har.dled comb, and 
English counsellor's wig. then replaces the comb in his mop of a head, 

In some, the hair is a spherical mass of carefully sticking it over one ear as a soldier 
iet black hair, with a white roll in front, as does his forage cap. 

broad as the hand; or, in lieu of this, a wdiite, Not content with having the hair plaited 
oblong braid occupies the length of the fore- and frizzed out as has already been described, 
head, the black passing down on either side, many of the Fijians wear "great wigs over 
In each the black projects further than ; their own hair," thus increasing the size of 
the white hair. Some heads have all the or- j their heacis to the most inordinate dimen- 
namentation behind, consisting of a cord of ; sions. The natives are excellent wig-makers 
twisted coils, ending in tassels. In others, i and. as their object is not to imitate nature, 
the cords give place to a large red roll or a ; but to produce as fantastic an effect as pos- 
sandy projection fallin<^ on the neck. On sible, it is evident that the result of their* 
one head, all the hair is of one uniform length, labor is often very ludicrous. As is the case 
but one-third in front is ashv or sandy, and with their own hair, they dye these wigs of 
the rest black, a sharply defined separation various colors, red and white being tlie 
divitiing the two colors. favorite hues. 

Not a few are so ingeniously grotesque Three examples of these curious head- 
as to appear as if done purposidv to excite drerses are shown in illustration No. 1, on 
laughter. One has a large knot of fiery hair preceding page, which represents an anibas- 
on nis crown, all the rest of the head neing sador delivering a message from his chief to 
bald. Another has the most of his hair cut some man of consequence. Savages such 
away, leaving three or four rows of small as these have no idea of writing, but, lest 
clusters, as if his head were planted wdth | they should forget the various terms of their 
email paint brushes, A third has his head menage, they have recourse to a simple 
bare, except where a black patch projects nienwria tecknim^ consisting of a bundle of 
over each temple. One, two, or three cords sticks, no two being of the same length, 
of twisted hair often fall from the right Each of these sticks answers to one of 
temple, a foot or eighteen inches long. Some .the tenns of the message, v/hich is repeated 
men wear a number of these braids so as to once or twice to the ambassador, who reek- 
form a curtain at the back of tlie neck, reach- ons them over on his sticks. When he 
ing from one ear to the other. delivers his me8*sage, he unties the bundle, 

® A mode that requires great care has the selects the sticks in their order, and, laying 
hair wrought Into distinct locks, radiating them down in succession, delivers the mes- 
from tilie henA Each lock is a perfect cone, sage without a mistake, 
about aeven inches in length, having the In the illustration, the principal figure 
base outward, so that the surface of the hair represents the ambassador, the others being 
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his attendants. He has laid down several 
of the sticks^ and is delivering the message 
belonging to one of them, while he is hold- 
ing the rest in his left hand. His headdress 
is of that remarkable kind which consists of 
a number of conical locks of hair — a fash- 
ion which denotes a man of rank, as no 
other could afford to have such a coijffure 
kept in order. The man seated next to the 
ambassador has his hair in two colors, the 
greater part being dark and frizzed out| 
from the head, while a couple of rolls of a 
lighter hue pass over the ibrehead. The 
central figure exhibits a favorite mode of 
hair-dressing, in which the hair is clipped 
very short, except in certain spots, in which 
it is allowed to grow, so as to form a series 
of brush-like tufU, 

Men of consequence mostly protect their 
enormous mojis of hair by a sort of thin 
turban, which is wrapped round them. The 
turban is made of a piece of very delicate 
bark cloth, or masi, nearly as thin as gauze, 
and perfectly white. It is sometimes six 
feet in length, but varies according to the 
quantity of hair. It is twisted round the 
head in different fashions, but is mostly 
festened bv a bow on the forehead, or on 
the top of the head. Several examples of 
the turban will be seen in the course of the 
following pages. Men of rank often wear 
the masi of such length that the ends fall 
down behind like a. scarf. * 

In order to preserve their hair from 
being displaced by rain, they use a water- 
proof covering of their own invention. This 
IS a young banana leaf, which is heated over 
a tire, and then becomes as thin, transpa- 
rent, and impervious to water as oiled silk. 
The light turban offers no protection what- 
ever, being soaked as easily as tissue jiaper, 
.which it somewhat resembles. 

Material similar to that which is worn on 
the head is used for the dress. The masi 
w^hich is employed for this purpose is mostly 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, though 
a wealthy man will sometimes wear a masi 
of nearly three hundred feet long. In this 
case, it is made of very delicate material. 
It is put on in a very simple manner, part 
being wound round the loins, and the rest 

E assed under the legs and tucked Into the 
elt, so as to bang as low as the knees in 
ft^ont, and to fall as low as possible behind. 
A wealthy man will often have his masi 
trailing ftir behind him like a train. This is 
all the dress which a Fiji man needs. Cloth- 
ing as a protection from the weather is 
needless, owing to the geniality of the clU 
mate, and the masi is worn simply as a mat- 
ter of fashion. 

Ornaments are worn in great profusion, 
and are of the kinds which seem near to alt 
savage races. Far ornaments of portentous 
size are worn by the inhabitants of Fyi, 
some of them stretching the lobe to such an 
ajctent that a man’s two fists could he placed 


in the opening. The Fiiianif also wear 
breast ornaments, very similar in shape and 
appearance to the large dibbi-dibbi which is 
worn by the Korthern Australians, and haS 
evidently been borrowed from the Papuan 
race. Any glittering objects can be made 
into necklaces, which often combine the 
most incongruous objects, such as European 
beads, bits of tortoise-shell, dogs’ teeth, oats’ 
jaws, and the like. 

Flowers are plentifully worn by the Fijian, 
who keeps up a constant supply of these 
natural ornaments, weaving Inem into 
strings and chaplets, and passing them, like 
belts, over one shoulder and under the 
other. In the illustration on page 937th, 
which represents the payment of tc^es, sev- 
eral girls are seen adorned with these gar- 
lands. 

Tattooing is almost entirely confined to 
the women, and even in them is but little 
seen, the greater part of the patterns being 
covered by the liku or fringe apron. When 
young, the women usually tattoo their fin- 
gers with lines and stars in order to make 
tnern look ornamental as they present food 
to the chief, and, after they become mothers, 
they add a blue patch at each corner of the 
mouth. The operation is a painftil one, 
though not so torturing as that which is 
employed in New Zealand, the pattern 
being made by the punctures of a sharp- 
toothed instrument, and not by the edge of 
a chisel driven completely through the skin. 

Paint is used very largely, the three prin- 
cipal colors being bla^^, white, and red. 
With these three tints they contrive to pro- 
duce a variety of effect ou their faces, thaf 
is only to be rivalled by the fancy displayed 
in their hair-dressing. Sometimes the face 
is all scarlet with the exception of the nose, 
which is black, and sometimes the face is 
divided like a quartered heraldic shield, and 
painted red and black, or white, red, and 
black in tlie different guarterings. Some 
men will liave one side of the facelblack and 
the other white, while others paint their 
countenances black as far as the nose, and 
finish them off with white. 

Reversing thg first-mentioned pattern, 
the Fijian dandy will occasionally paint his 
face black and his nose refi, or wiD have a 
black face, a white nose, a scarlet ring round 
each eye, and a white ereiscent on the fore- 
head. Sometimes ha will wear a white face 
covered with round scarlet spote like iho^ 
on a toy horse; or will sulBtitute for the 
round spots a large patch on each cheeked 
another round the mouth, just like the face 
of a theatrical clown. ^ . 

I^me very curious effects are producea by 
lines. A white fece with a single bro^ 
black stripe from the fbrehead to the chin 
has a very remarkable appearance, and so 
has a ihce of which one side is painted Ion* 
gitudinally with black stiipes on a whlti 
groundi and the other half with tiaaevefie 
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stripes of thfe same colors. A similar pat- tened oil the upper surface, and so arranged 
tern is sometimes produced with black upon as to spring a little with the blows of the 
red. Perhaps the oddest of all the patterns mallet This tool does not resemble our 
is formed hy painting the face white, and mallet with a handle and a head, but is sim- 
upon the white drawing a number of undu- ply a piece of wood about fourteen inches in 
latin^ lines from the forehead downward, length and two in thickness, rounded at one 
the lines crossing each other so as to form a end so as to form a handle, and squared for 
sort of rippling network over the face. the remainder of its length. Three sides of 

So much for the dress of the men. That this mallet, or. iki, as it is called, are cov- 
of the women is different in every way. cred with longitudinal grooves, while the 
Though possessing the same kind of stiff, fourth side is left plain. Those specimens 
wiry, profuse hair as the men, they do not that I have seen have the sides not quite 
trouble themselves to weave it into such flat, but very slightly convex, perhaps by 
fantastic designs, but mostly content them- use, perhaps rounded intentionally. A masi 
selves with combing it out so as to project maker has several of these mallets, some- 
as far as possible on every side; Sometime^ times as many as six or seven, each having 
they twist it into a series of locks, which are some difference in the fluting, and with them 
allowed to fall on the head merely at ran- she contrives to produce a fabric that has 
dom, like the thrums of a mop. all the effect of woven linens among our- 

Paint is employed by them as by the men, selves, the pattern being incorporated with 
though not with such profusion. Scarlet the material. 

seems to be their favorite color in paint, There are in my collection several spec- 
and to this predilection Mr. Pickering was iraens of maisi, one of which is singularly 
indebted for opportunities of ascertaining beautiful. It is thin, snowy white, and soft 
W touch the peculiar roughness of the as silk, and, even at a distance, must have 
Papuan skin. The Fijians, an essentially looked very graceful when wrapped round 
ceremonious and punctilious people, will the dark body of a Fijian warrior. But it is 
not allow themselves to be handled, and Mr. only on a closer examination that the real 
Pickering was rather perplexed as to the beauty of the fabric is displayed. Instead 
means of ascertaining whether this rough- of merely beating the masi aJfler the usual 
ness belongftd to the race, or whether it fashion, so as to impress upon it the longi- 
were only a peculiarity belonging to indi- tudinal grooves of the mallet, the native 
viduals. The love of scarlet paint ,here manufacturer has contrived to change the 
came to his assistance. The vermilion pre- position of her mallet at every blow, so as to 
pared by European art was so much supe- produce a zigzag pattern on the fabric, very 
rior to the pigments of Fiji, that the natives much like the well-known Greek pattern of 
were only t^ glad to have so brilliant a European decorators. It is beautifully reg- 
color put on their faces and bodies. Ac- ular, and, when the fabric is held up to the 
cordingly men and women, old and young, light, looks like the water mark in paper, 
pressed forward to have a little vermilion The plasticity of the malo bark is really 
rubbed on them, and the mothers, after hav- wond^ful. A strip of two inches in length 
ing their own races painted, held out their can be beaten to the width of eighteen 
infants to participate m the same benefit, inches, its length being slightly reduced as 
The native cloth, or masi, which has the width increases. As the material is 
already been mentioned, is made fVom the very thin and flimsy, a single piece being, 
inner bark of the malo tree, and is manufac- when beaten out, no thicker than tissue pa- 
tured in a simple and ingenious manner, per. two or more pieces are usually laid on 
As at the present day English fabrics are each other and beaten so as to form a single 
largely imported into Fiji, and are rapidly thickness, the natural gluten which this ma- 
Buppianting the delicate ai^ becoming na- terial contains being sufficient to unite them 
tive manufactures, the art of making the as if they had been one piece. Some spec- 
oaasi will soon become extinct in Fiji, as imens of their largeV mantles, now in my 
has been the case in other islands where collection, are as thick as stout brown paper, 
Europeans have gained a footing. I shall and very much tougher, appearing both to 
therefore devote a few lines to the descrip- the eye and the touch as ii made of leather, 
tion of its raaoufacture. When a large masi has to be made, many 

The.natives cut off the bark in long strips, lengths of the bark are united to each other, 
and soak them in water for some time, until the ends being soaked in arrowroot starch, 
the inner bark can be separated ft*om the laid carefully over each other, and then sub- 
outer, an operation which is performed with jected to the mallet, which lorces the two 
the edge of a shell After it has been re- pieces of bark to unite as if they were one 
moyed fmm the coarse outer bark, it is kept substance, and does not exhibit the least trace 
in watqr so as to preserve it in the necessary of the junction. As X'have already men- 
state of moisture; and when a sufficient tioned, some of these masts are of very great 
quantity Is collect^ the operation of beat- length. Mr, Williams measured one which 
mK it begina was for the use of the Mng on festival days, 

Hast & beaten Ujpon a log of wood flat- and found its length to he flve hundred and 
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forty feet. Many of the large, and at the pended in its tnanufacture. Tlie ordinary 
same time thin masis, are used as mosquito likus are little more tWn a number of slight 
curtains, and in that case are decorated with thongs fixed to a belt, and allowed to hang 
patterns of dusky red and black. The pat- down for several inches. When worn, it Is 
terns generally commence at the centre, passed round the waist and tied, not behind, 
and are giadually extended toward the nut on, one side, and on festivals the bark 
edges. The mode of making these patterns cord by which it is fastened is allowed to 
is well described by Mr. Williams : — bang so low that it often trails on the ground 

‘‘ Upon a convex board, several feet long, as the wearer w^alks along, 
are arranged parallel, at about a finger^s The thongs are made of the bark of a spe- 
width apart, thin straight strips of bamboo, cies of hibiscus, called by the natives raw, 
a quarter of an inch wide; and by the side of and used for many purposes, of long fiexible 
these, curved pieces, formed of "the mid-rib rt>ots like that of the cascus grass, and of 
of cocoa-nut leaflets, are arranged. Over difterent grasses. One kind of liku w'hich is 
the board thus prepared the cloth is laid, and rather fashionable, is made of a vegetable 
rubbed over with a dye obtained from the parasite, called by the natives waha. The 
laaci (Aleurites triloba). The cloth, of thongs of this hku are not thicker than 
course, takes the dye upon those parts which packthread, and w’hen fresh, are as flexible 
receive pressure, Tbeing supported by the as silk. In process of time, however, they 
strips beneath, and thus shows the same become brittle, and are apt to break. The 
pattern in the color employed. A stronger color of this material is deep glossy black- 
preparation of the same dye, laid on with a There are in my collection two specime'ns 
sort of brush, is used to divide the squares of the liku, one of them being made of th6 
into oblong compartments, with large round fashioniiblc w'aloa. The other is the txjra** 
or radiated dots in the centre. The kesa,or mon liku. It is ma<le of split grass, the 
dye, when good, dries bright. blades of wiiich are more than three feet in 

‘‘ Blank borders, two or three feet wide, length. In order to make them into the 
are still left on each side of the square, and garment they have been doubled, and the 
to elaborate the ornamentation of these so loops w^oven into a niirrow plaited belt of 
as to excite applause is the pride of every the same material. The better kind of likus 
Fijian lady. There is now' an entire change are, however, made with fer greater care 
of apparatus. The operator w’orks on a plain than is bestowed on this article. There is 
board; the red dye gives place to a jet black; but little diflerence in the thongs, the chief 
her pattern is now formed by a strip of ba- labor being bestowed on the belt In some 
liana leaf placed on the upper surface of the cases the nelt of the liku is four inches in 
cloth. Out of the leaf is cut the pattern, not width, and is plaited into elegant patterns, 
more than an inch long, which she w Lilies : plaiting being an art in which tlie natives 
to print upon the border, and holds by her | excel. 

first and middle finger, pre.s6ing it down with ! In general shape the liku never varies, 
the thumb. Then, taking in her right hand j being worn by girls and women alike. As 
a soft pad of cloth steeped in dye, she mbs ! long as a girl’i-n immarried, she wears a liku 
it firmly over the stencil, and a fair, sharp the fringe of w hich is not more than three 
figure is made. inches in depth, and the whole article is so 

*^The pnviised fingers of the tvomen scanty that when tied round the waist the 
move quickly, but it is aft<ir all a tedious ends do not meet at the hips by several 
process. In the work above de.scribed, the imiies. As soon as the girl is married, she 
Uakemba women excel. On the island of changes her liku in token of her new rank, 
Matuku very pretty curtains are made, but and wears a gannent with a fringe that 
the pattern is large, and covers the entire reaches half-way to her knees, and which 
square, while the spaces between the black entirely surrounds the body. After she has 
lme.s are filled in wnth red and yellow.” become a rnothef, she wears an apron w'hich. 

W e now pass to the Hku, or fringed girdle quite rcac'hes to the kneas, and sometimes 
of the women. This m made of various raa- iklis below themu 
teriala, and much trouble is usually ex- 
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Mats of various kinds are made by the 
women, and they display as much ingenuity 
in mat-making as in the manufacture of masi. 
Mats are emmoyed for many purposes. The 
Bails of the Fijian canoes are always made 
of matting, which is woven in lengths and 
then sewed together afterward, just as is the 
case with our own canvas sails. The width 
of the strips varies from two to four feet, and 
their length from three to a hundred yards. 
On an average, however, the usual length of 
these strips is twenty feet, that being the 
ordinary length of a sail. Sail mats are 
necessarily rather coarse, and are made from 
the leaf ot the cocoa-nut palm. 

Then there are floor-mats, which are used 
as carpets in the houses. These vary in 
size according to the dimensions of the house, 
but twenty feet by sixteen is a very ordinary 
measurement. They are generally adorned 
with a border or pattern round the edges, 
this border being about six inches wide, and 
often decorated with feathers and scraps of 
any colored material that can be procured. 
Mats of a similar character, but much finer 
texture, are used as bedding; the best kind, 
which is called oho, being of a very fine tex- 
ture. 

The native love of ornament is in no way 
better displayed than in their rope and 
Btring making. The best rope is formed 
from several strands of sinnet This is a sort 
of plait made from the fibre of the cocoa-nut 
The fibre is carefhlly removed from the nut, 


baked, and combed out like wool Cordage 
is made by twisting sinnet together, and 
some of the Fijian cords are nearly as thick 
as a cable, and possessed of extraordinary 
elasticity and strength. The sinnet is used 
in a great variety of offices, houses being 
built and the planks of the canoes £iea 
together with this most useful material. 

When made, the sinnet is made into great 
rolls, some of them being of gigantic dimen- 
sions. Mr. Williams saw one which was 
twelve feet long, and nearly seven feet in 
diameter. These rolls are differently shaped, 
and each shape is known by its own name, 
such as the double cone, the plain hank, the 
oval ball, the honeycomb bml, and the va^ 
negated roll. These rolls are given as pres- 
ents, and offered to the chieS as tribute, 
together with other property. In the large 
illustration on page y37, which represents a 
tax-paying scene, one or two of these rolls 
are shown. 

Sinnet is the favorite material for net 
making, but as it is costly, nets are often 
constructed of the hibiscus bark. Another 
material is a sort of creeper named yakm^ 
which is steeped in water to dissolve the 

f reen matter, then scraped to clean the 
bres, and, lastly, twisted into strings. It is 
remarkable that the netting needle and 
mesh are exactly similar to those which are 
employed by ourselves, and the same may 
be saiu of the mesh and needle of the 
maux« 
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The same ingenuity in plaiting which is 
exi)en(led in the making and rolling of sin- 
net asserts itself in various other manufac- 
tures, such as basket and fan making. In 
the latter art the Fijian excels, and, as the 
fan is almost as important to the Fijian as 
to tlie Japanese, much play of fancy is ex- 
hibited in fan making. I)issimilar as are 
these fans in shape, there is always a sort of 
character about them which denotes their 
origin to a practised eye. 

1 have a specimen in my collection, which 
is a very good type of the Fijian fan. It is 
two feet ill length, and rather more than a 
foot broad in tlie widest part The handle 
is made of cocoa-nut wood, and extends 
nearty to the end of the fan, so as to form a 
support through its entire length. It is fas- 
tened to the tan by double bands of the finest 
and most beautifully plaited sinnet. The ma- 
terial of which the fan is composed is cocoa- 
nut leaf, divided into doubled strips about 
the third of an inch in width near the base 
of the fan, and gradually decreasing toward 
its tip. A strong band of the same material 
runs round the edges of the fan, and the two 
ends of this band are secured to the handle 
by the same sinuet as has been just men- 
tioned. 

Such a fan as this is employed rather as a 
sunshade or parasol than a fan, and is held 
over the head when the owner happens to 
be seated in the sunshine. It is very light, 
and is nwgHj' a much more efficient imple- 
ment thSii its appearance intimates. 

The form of the fiin is exceedingly variable. 
Sometimes they are triangular, with the 
handle projecting from one of the angles, 
an<l sometimes they are square, but with 
the handle passing diagonally across them. 
Various modifications of the hattledoor are 
in much favor, and there is one form which 
almost exactly resembles that of the Japan- 
ese handscreen. 

It is rather remarkable that the aborigines 
of tropicjil America, such as the Caribs, the 
Accowais, and the like, make fans of pre- 
cisely similar material and structure, except 
that "the handle is not separately made of 
wood, but is formed from the ends of the 
leaf-strips of whic^h the implement is made. 

There is another curious article of mimii- 
facture which is properly Fijian, but extends 
through several of the Polvnesian group. 
It is the orator’s flapper, which the native 
holds in his hand while he i^aks in council 
An engraving showing its form is given on 
the 949th page. The handle is carved Into 
various patterns, and mostly, though not 
invariably, is terminated bv a rude repre- 
sentatioh of a couple of human figures 
seated back to back. Sometimes the entire 
handle is covered with sinnet, plaited in the 
most delicate patterns, as none but a Fyian 
can plait The tufi at the end is formed of 
coeoa^nut fibre, which has first been soaked 
In water^ next rolled round a small twig. 


and then dried. When it is unwound from 
the stick, it has a crisp, wrinkled appear- 
ance, very like that of tne Fyian’s hair, and 
is probably intended to imitate it In the 
specimens of my collection, some have sin- 
net-covered handles, and some carved han- 
dles, while some have the duft black, and 
others sandy red, just as is the case with the 
hair of the natives. 

In their basket making, the Fijians are 
equally lavish of their artistic powers, w^eav- 
ing them in patterns of such elaborate intri- 
cacy as to put the best Furopeaii makers to 
shame, ana then, as if not satisfied with the 
amount of work bestowed upon them, cover- 
ing all the edges with sinnet, braided into 
really artistic patterns. 

Indeed, the Fijians are horn artists. Their 
w'ork, although sometimes grotesque, is al- 
ways artistic, because always appropriate. 
Tliey carry this feeling of art into the mate- 
rial whose plasticity allows the greatest 
freedom of manipulation ; namely, earthen- 
ware. Some of the vessels which are in- 
tended for cooking are quite plain, while 
others w hich are made for other purposes 
are of elegant shape, and covered with orna- 
ments. Mr. Williams suggests, with much 
probability, that the cooking pots are made 
m imitation of the cells of a species of black 
bee w'hich inhabits the Fiji group of islands. 

Several specimens of Fijian pottery are in 
the British Museum. As examples of intui- 
tive art they are far superior in outline and 
ornament to the generality of decorated 
earthenware in civiTixed countries. A con- 
ventional imitation of nature is the principle 
which is employed by the Fijian potters, 
who find their chief patterns in flowers, 
leaves, and fruits, thus obtaining the most 
graceful curves, joined to great certainty 
and precision of outline. 

Rude as is the manipulation of the potter, 
and coarse as is the material, the design of 
the vessel is sure to be hold and vigorous, 
putting to shame the feeble prettiness with 
which we are too fiimiliar in this country. 
Going to nature for their models, the Fyian 
potters display a wonderfiil power, fertility, 
and originality of design. In any country, 

’ an artist who really studiea nature is sure 
to produce works that are fresh and origtnal; 
and in a country like Fyi, which is within 
the tropics, ana in which the magnificent 
vegetation of the tropiqs springs up in luxu- 
riant profijston. it is likely that an aitistv 
however rude he may he, who studies in 
such a school, will produce works of genufne 
merit 

The art of pottery is confined to the 
women, and is practi^y r^tricted to the 
wives and daughters of fiihermeit The 
material empkyed hy them la a red or blue 
clay mixed with sand, and their in^lementa 
are merely an annular eitshioni a ml stone, 
one or two wooden acn^rs, a round stoM 
to hold against the Inside d the Teseel, and 
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a sharp stick. They have no wheel: and not trouble themselves to return to the 
yet, in spite of such disadvantages, they con- shore, but bring the net round in a circle, 
trive to produce vessels so true in outline, the fish bein^ so afraid of the leafy fringe 
that few Iversons, unless they are practi- that they avoid it, and keep themselves in 
cally acquainted with pottery, could believe the middle of the toils, 
that they were merely rounded by the eye. The principal use of the net is, however, 
The shapes of nearly all the vessels are in turtle fishing, a ^ort which may be 
very elegant, as is likely to be the case from almost called an art. The turtle fishers sup- 
the models employed by the maker. They nly themselves with sinnet nets, some ten 
are often wonderfully elaborate specimens feet in width, and one or two hundred yards 
of workmanship. Permanently covered in length. While the turtle are feeding 
vessels, with a hole in the lid, are very com- upon tlie shore, the fishermen carry out the 
mou, and Mr. Williams saw one jar as large net and shoot it to seaward, so that when 
as a hogshead, that was furnished with four the turtle returns to the sea after feeding, it 
openings for the purpose of fillijpg and is sure to be intercepted by the net, which 
emptying it rapidly. The most remarkable has large meshes, in order to entangle the 
examples are the compound vessels, several flippers of the reptile. 

being united together at the point where When the fishermen feel that the turtle 
they touch, and further connected by arched is fairly caught, they proceed to get it on 
handles. In some cases, even the handles board, a task of very great difficulty and 
are hollow, and have an opening at the top, some danger, inasmuch as the turtle is in its 
so that the vessels can be filled or emptied own element, and the men are obliged to 
through them. This compound form has dive and conduct their operations under 
lately been copied by Europeans. water. The most active diver tries to seize 

Considering the amount of labor and artis- the end of one of the fore-flippers, and pulls 
tic skill which is given to pottery, it is a pity it violently downward, knowing that the 
that the natives are not better off for mate- instinctive desire to rid itself of the incon- 
rial and firing. The material is very coarse, venicnce will cause the reptile to rise. Of 
and the very imperfect mode of baking fails course the diver can only retain his hold for 
to grve to the vessels the hard and almost a limited time, but as soon as he rises to the 
imperishable quality which distinguishes surface for breath another takes his place, 
properly prepared earthenware. Should the turtle be a vicious one, as i.s often 

After tne vessels have been shaped, and the case, one of the divers grasps it across 
the decorative patterns traced on them with the head, fixing his finger and thumb the 
a sharp stick, they are placed on the ground sockets of the eyes, so as to prevent whe 
close together, but not touching each other, creature from doing mischief, 
and covered with a quantity of dried leaves, ^ Finding itself thus hampered, the turtle 
grass, reeds, and similar materials. The rises to th^e surface, when it is seized by the 
pile is then lighted, and when it has burned other fishermen who are in the aanoe, 
Itself out the baking is supposed to be fin- hauled on board, and laid on its back, in 
iehed. Those pots that are to be glazed are which position it is utterly helpless. The 
rubbed, while still hot. with kawri, the same successiul fishermen then blow loud blasts 
resin which has alrei^ly been mentioned in of triumph on their conch-shell trumpets, 
the account of New Z^andL and bring their prize to land. 

In consequence of the number of men 
As may be expected in an island popula- who are employed in this pursuit, the men 
tion, the Fijians are expert fishermen, and almost invaiiahly fish in parties, who are 
employ various means of securing their prey, engaged by some individual. Sometimes 
Nets, weighted at one ed^e with shells and they are the servants of a chief, and fish on 
floated at the other with pieces of light his account, all the captured turtles belong-^ 
wood, are much used ; and so are the hook, ing to him, but the fishermen always receive 
the creel, and the weir. In some places a a present of some kind when they have 
very remarkable net, or rather an imitation been successful. Should the fishers be fVee 
of a net, called the rau, is used. To the men, they hire themselves, their nets, and 
long, flexible stems of creepers are fastened canoe to some one who will pay the regular 
a quantity of split cocoa-nut leaves, so as to price, for which they are bounif to make ten 
make a fringe of considerable depth and expeditions. Should they be entirely unsuc- 
very great length, one of, these raus sOme- cessful, they get nothing, but each tinie that 
times measuring nearly ten thousand feet they bring a turtle ashore tliev receive a 
from one end to the other. present from the hirer, who is pnliged, after 

4 When completed, the rau is taken out to the completion of the fishing, to give the 
sea and thrown into the water, the ends men a handsome present Sometimes sev- 
being attached to canoes, which stretch it eralturtlesare taken in a single day; but the 
to a straight line. Thev then make for a business is a very precarious one, even the 
small bay, across which the rau can be best fishermen returning day after day with' 
drawn, and then capture all the fish by out catching a single turtle, 
smaller nets or spears. Sometimes they do Some of the modes of catchin|^ the turtle 
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are very ingenious. When the men haH 1, on the 924th page, he will be able to 
no net, they chase the reptile as they best understand the general appearance of this 
can, keeping the shadow of the sail just curious vessel. The two canoes are covered 
behind it so as to frighten it, and keep it over, so as to keep out the water, and are 
continually on the move. They will pursue connected bv a platform which projects over 
it in this way for a long time, until the the outer edges of both boats. Hatchways 
creature is so exhausted that it can be cap- are cut through the platform, so as to enable 
tured ^ a few divers without the aid of a the sailors to pass mto the interior of the 
net. When brought home, the turtles are canoes. In the illustration a man is 
kept in pens and killed as wanted. seen emerging from the hatch of the outer 

Although the flesh of the turtle is highly canoe. Upon this platform is erected a sort 
esteemed, and the green fat is appreciated of deck-house for the j)rincipal person on 
nearly as much as in England, the chief board, and on the top of the deck-house is a 
value of the turtle lies in its shell, the thir- platform, on which stands the captain of the 
teen plates of which are called a head,” and vessel, so that he may give his orders from 
sold to the traders by weight A “ head ” this elevated position, like the Cfiptain of a 
weighing three pounas is a fair one, a head steamboat on the paddle-box or briiige. 
that weighs four pounds is exceptionally This position also enables him to trace tJie 
— ", while one that exceeds five pounds is course of the turtle, if they should be en- 
Bardly ever seen. to the profitable chase of that reptile. 

The dangers that beset the turtle fishery The mode of managing the vessel is ex- 
are many. Chief among them is the shark, tremcly ingenious. The short mast works 
which is very plentiful on these coasts, and on a pivot at the foot, and can be slacked 
which is equally fond of men and turtle, so over to either end of the vessel. When the 
that when it sees a turtle entangled in the canoe is about to get under way, the long 
net it makes an attack, and is as likely to yard is drawn up to the head of the mast, 
take off the limb of one of the divers as to and the latter inclined, so that the mast, the 
seize the reptile. Another fertile source of yard, and the deck form a triangle. The 
danger lies in the structure of the coral halyards are then made fast, and act as 
reefe, which form the principal shores of stays. When the vessel is wanted to go 
these islands. They are full or hollows and about, the mast is slacked off to the oilier 
crannies, and it sometimes happens that a end, so that the stern becomes the bow, the 
diver becomes entangled in them, and is not tack and the sheet change places, and away 
able to extricate himself in time to save his goes the vessel on the otiicT course, 
life. It will be seen that such a canoe sails 

As the canoes return home after turtle equally well in either direction, and, there-* 
fishing, the women come dow'n to the shore fore, that it can be steered from either end. 
and meet them. Should the expedition Be The rudder is a very' large oar, some tw^e.nty 
successful, the men return with songs and feet in length, of which the blade cccunics 
shouts of triumph, as if they were bringing eight, and is sixteen inches wide. Tlie ley- 
home the bodies of slain foes, on which erage of such an oar is tremendous, and, in 
occasion, as we shall presently see, a scene a stiff gale, several men are required to 
of horrid rejoicing takes place. Should they wrork it. In order to relieve them in some 
be unsuccessful, they return in sad silence, degree, rudder-bands are used; but even 
In the former case, tlie w^omen w elcome with this assistance the men have great 
the successful fishermen with songs and difficulty in keeping the canoe to her course, 
dances, and sometimes become rather rough and arc nearly sure to receive some very 
in the exuberance of their delight Mr. sharp blows in the side from the handle of 
Williams once witnessed an amusing scene, the steering oar, ^ometin^rs a sudden gust 
in which the women brought a quantity of of wind, or a large wave, will bring round 
bitter oranges down to the shore, and when the rudder with such violence that the 
the fishermen were about to land, pelted handle strikes a man in the side and kills 
them so mercilessly that the men were in him. With ^1 these drawbacks, canoe sail- 
self-defence obliged to drive their aggressors ing is a favorite occupation with the Fijians, 
off the beach. who are as merry as possible while on 

As the canoe has so often beeir mentioned board, singing ^ngs to encourage the 
in connection with fishing, it *will be now steersman, watching the waves and giving 
described. In principle it resembles the notice of them, and adding to the joyous 
form which prevails among the great Poly- tumult by beating any dimra that they may 
nesian group, though in detail it differs from happen to have on board. Even when the 
many of the ordinary vessels. All the canoes wind fails, and the canoe has to be propelled 
liossess modlflcat^ions of the outrigger, but by poling if she should be in shoa} water, 
the best example is the double canoe, where or by sculling If she should be too fkr out at 
two boats are placed side by side in such a sea for the poles, the crew do their work in 
manner that one of them acta as the out- gangs, which are relieved at regular inter- 
rtoer and the other as the canoe. vals, those who are resting lining songs 

If the read^ will refer to illustratton JTo. end encouraging fliose who are at work. 
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Sculling one of these large canoes is 
rather heavy work, the great paddles being 
worked from side to side in perfect unison, 
the men moving their feet in accordance 
with the rhythm of their comrades’ song. 
As many as eight sculls are sometimes 
employed at the same time, should the 
canoe be a large one and the crew tolerably 
numerous. The sculling oars pass through 
holes in the deck, an equal number being 
out fore and aft. 

The mode of building these canoes is so 
ingenious that I will try to describe it, 
though without a plentiful use of diagrams 
description is very difficult. Canoes of 
moderate size are cut out of single lo|s; 
and in these there is nothing particularly 
worthy of remark. But when the native 
ship-builder wishes to construct one of the 
great war canoes, he has to exercise ail 
the skill of his craft. 

Here it must be mentioned that the 
canoe makers form a sort of clan of their 
own, and have their own chief, who is 
always a man eminent for skill in his pro- 
fession. The experienced Fijians know the 
workmanship of these men as well as our 
artists know the touch and style of a cele- 
brated sculptor or painter, and contemplate 
both the man ana his workmanship with 
respectful admiration. 

Ine first process in canoe building is to 
the keel, which is made of several pieces , 
of wood carefully “scarfed” together; and 
upon it the planking is fixed, without re- 
^[uiring ribs, as in our boats. The most 
ingenious part of boat building is the way 
that the planks are fastened, or rather tied s 
together, without a vestige of the sinnet 
appearing on the outside. Along the inside 
edge of each plank runs a bold flange, 
through which a number of holes are bored 
downward at regular distances, so that 
when two planks are placed together, the 
holes in the flanges exactly coincide, and a 
cord can be run through them. 

When a plank has been made, and all the 
flange holes bored, the edges are smeared 
with a sort of white pitch, upon which is 
laid a strip of fine masL This of course 
covers the holes, which are reopened by 
means bf a small fire-stick. The planks 
thus prepared are called “vonos.” when] 
the vono is ready, it is lifted to its place, 
and very carefully adjusted, so that all the 
holes exactly coincide. The best and strong- 
est sinnet is next passed eight or ten times 
through the hole, drawn as tight as possi- 
ble, and then tied. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that all the tying is done inside the 
vessel. In order to tighten the sinnet still 
more, a number of little wedges are inserted 
under it in different directions, and are 
driven home with the mallet 
By this process the planks are brought so 
tightly together that, when the carpenter 
comes to smooth off the outside of the ves- 


sel with his adze, he often has to look very 
closely before he can see the Hue of junc- 
tion. Caulking is therefore needless, the 
white pitch and masi rendering the junction 
of the planks completely waterproof. The 
vonos are by no means equal in size, some 
being twenty feet in length, while others 
are barely thirty inches, but all are con- 
nected in exactly the same manner. 

The gunwales, and other parts above the 
water mark, do not require so much care, 
and are fastened without flanges, a strip ot 
wood or “ bead ” being laid upon the junc- 
tion, and the sinnet bands passing over and 
over it and drawn tight with wedges, and 
the holes carefully caulked with fibre and 
pitch. When the canoe is completed, it is 
beautifully finished off, the whole of the 
outside being first carefully trimmed with 
the adze, and then polished with pumice 
stone, so that it looks as if it were made of 
one piece of wood. 

Ornament is freely used in the best 
canoes, especially in the two projecting 
ends, which are carved in pattems, ana 
frequently inlaid with white shells behmg- 
ing to the genus Ovulum or egg shells. 
Tms form of canoe has gradually super- 
seded the more clumsy lorms that were 
once in use in Tonga and the neighboring 
islands. The Tongans often made voyages 
to Fiji, being better and bolder sailors, 
though their canoes were inferior; and, 
having been struck with the superiority of 
Fijian boat-building, have by degrees built 
their own vessels after Fijian models. Be- 
ing also remarkably good carpenters, they 
Have taken to boat building even in Fiji 
itself, and have in a ^reat measure ousted 
the native builders, being able to work bet- 
ter and quicker, and for less pay. 

In spite of their excellent canoes, and 
their still in managing their vessels, the 
Fijians are not bold sailors, and, according 
to Mr. Williams, “ none have yet taken their 
canoes bevond the boundaries' of their own 
group.” tie knew one old man named Toa- 
levu (Great Fowl) who had a fancy that he 
could make a profitable trading expedition 
westward, ana who accordingly loaded his 
canoe with pottery- and masi," and started 
off*. After two or three days,* however, he 
became frightened, and made the best of 
his way hack again, only to become a stand- 
ing warning to rash voyagers. Yet in 
waters which they know the Fijians are 
excellent sailors, and the women appear to 
he as hold and skilful as the men, assisting 
in steering, managing the sail, and even in 
the laborious task of sculling or poling. 

Owing to their excellence in canoe build- 
ing, the Fijians carry on a brisk trade with 
other islands, supplying them not only with 
the canoes, but with the masts, sails^ sinnet, 
and other nautical appliances, receiving in 
exchange the whales’ teeth, shells, weapons, 
and other valued commodities. 
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to the ffeogra{)hical nature of the 
Fiji group, whicn consists of seven groups 
of islands, some of them very large and 
some very small, the mode of government 
has never been monarchical, the country 
being ruled by a number of chiefs of greater 
or less importance, according to the amount 
of territory over which their sway extended. 
The various islands had in former days but 
little connection with each other. At tlie 
present time, more intercourse takes place, 
and in one instance the visit involves a sin- 
gular and ludicrous ceremonial 
One of the gods belonging to Sorao-somo, 
named Jfg-gurai, went to visit Mbau a snot 
on the eastern coast of Viti Lemi, one of ihe 
greater islands, and to pay his respects to 
the god of that place. He was accompanied 
by a Vuna goo named Vatu-Mundre, who 
gave him a bamboo by way of a vessel, and 
undertook to guide nim on his journey. 
JSTg-gurai then entered into the body of a 
rat, seated himself on the bamboo, and set 
off on his Jonmey* After they had sailed 
for some time, Hg-gurai lost his way on 
account of wanting to call at every Island 
which he passed, and at Iasi just as he ar- 
rived on Mbm shore, ne was washed 


off the bamboo and nearly drowned In the 
surf 

From this fate he was rescued by a Mbau 
woman, who took him into the chiefs house, 
and put him among the cooks on the hearth, 
where he sat shivering for four days. Mean- 
while, Vatu-Mundre arrived at his destina- 
tion, and was received in royal manner by 
the Mbau god, who tried in vain to induce 
him to become tributary to him. 

After a proper interval the Mbau god 
returned the visit of Vatu-Mundre, who had 
craftily greased the path, so that when his 
visitor became animated, bis feet slipped, 
and he fell on his back, Vatu-Mundre then 
took advantage of his situation, and forced 
his visitor to become his tributaiy. 

In consequence of this affair, the Mbau 
people pay a homage to the natives of Vuna, 
hut mdemn% themselves by exacting a most 
humiliating homage fVom the men of 8omo- 
somo, though in fact 8omo*somo is the 
acknowledged superior of Vuna. 

Whenever a Somo-sorno canoe goes to 
Mbau, the sail must be lowered at a certain 
distance from shore, and ihe crew must 
paddle in a slttins; position. To keen up 
the sail or to paddle In the usual stanaing 
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position would cost them their lives. As| “Vasus are of three kinds: the Vam- 
soon as they come within hearing of the taukei, the Fasw-Zerw and the Fasw / — the 
shore they have to shout the Tama, %. e. the last is a common name, belonging to any 
reverential salutation of an inferior to a nephew whatever. Vasu-taukei is a term 
superior, and to reiterate it at short intervals, applied to any Y^u whose mother is a lady 
Arrived on shore, they are not allowed to of the land in which he was born. The fact 
enter a house, but are kept in the open air of Mbau being at the head of Fijian rank 
for four days, during which time they are gives the Queen of Mbau a pre-eminence 
obliged to wear their worst dresses, move over all Fijian ladies, and her son a place 
about in a stooping attitude, and to say the nominally over all Yasus. 

Tama in a low and trembling voice, in imi- “ No material difference exists between the 
tation of the shivering rat-god. After the power of a Yasu-teukei and a Yasu-levu, 
four days have expired, they may enter which latter title is given to every Vasu 
houses and dress in better clothes, but are born of a woman of rank, and liaving a first- 
still obliged to walk in a half-bent attitude class chief for his father. A Yasu-taukei 
When a Mbau man meets one of these can claim anything belonging to a native of 
crouching visitors, he cries out, “ Ho! IIoI*’ his mother’s land, excepting the wives, 
in a jeering manner, and asks the Somo- home, and land of a chief. Yasus cannot 
somo man whether his god is yet at liberty, be considered apart from the civil polity of 
The unfortunate visitor is then obliged to the group, forming, as they do, one of its in- 
place his hand on his heart, stoop half-way tegral parts, and supplying the high-pressure 
to the ground, and say humbly that Ng-gurai power of Fijian despotism, 
is allowed his liberty. “ In grasping at dominant influence, the 

Naturally disliking this oppressive and chiefs have created a power, which ever and 
humiliating custom, the people of Somo- anon turns round and grips them with no 
somo have of late years managed to evade gentle hand. However high a chief may 
it by means of foreign vessels. The custom rank, however powerful a king may be, if he 
of lowering the sail and paddling while has a nephew, he has a master, one who 
seated was not binding on people of other will not be content with the name, but who 
countries, mid so they contrived to visit will exercise his prerogative to the full 
Mbau on board of Tongan canoes, or, better seizing whatever will take his fanc}^ regard- 
•till, English ship-boats. less oi its value or the owner’s inconven* 

Of late years the government has assumed ience in its loss. Resistance is not to be 
a feudal aspect, the chiefs of large districts thought of, and objection is only offered in 
being considered as kings, and having under extreme cases. A striking instance of the 
them a number of inferior chiefs who are power of the Yasu occurred in the case of 
tributary to them, and bound to furnish men Thokonauto, a Rewa chief, who, during a 
and arms when the king declares war. Ac- quarrel with an uncle, used the ri^lit of 
cording to Mr, Williams, the Fijians be Vasu, and actually supplied himself with * 
ranked under six distinct orders. First ammunition from nis enemy’s stores. . . . 
come the kings, and next to them the chiefs “Descending in the social scale, the Yasu 
of separate large islands or districts. Then is a hindrance to industry, few being willing 
come the chiefs of tow ns, the priests, and to labor unrew^arded for another's benefit 
the Mata-ni-vanuas, or aides-de-camp of the One illustration will suffice. An industrious 
great chiefs. Next to them come the chiefs uncle builds a canoe in which he has not 
of professions, such as canoe building and made half-a-dozen trips, when an idle 
turtle fishing, and with them are ranked nephew mounts tlie deck, sounds his trum- 
any distinguished warriors of low birth.' pet-shell, and the blast announces to all 
The fifth rank includes all the commonalty, within hearing that the canoe has that in- 
and the sixth consists of tlie slaves, who are stant changed masters.” 
always captives. The Yasu of a king is necessarily a per- 

As is often the case in countries where sonage of very great importance ; and when 
polygamy is practised, the law of descent he acts as delegate for the king, he is in- 
passes through the female line, the succes- vested for the time with royal dignity. He 
8or of the king or chief being always the son is sent, Ibr example, to other places to col- 
of a woman of high rank. lect property^ w^hich is handed over to his 

The oddest part of Fijian political econ- king as tribute ; and were it not for a check, 
omy is the system of Yasu, or nephew — a which the king has over him, he might 
system which may be described as nepotism be tempted to enrich himself by exacting 
carried to the greatest possible extreme, more from the people than they ought to 
Mr. Williams's description of the Yasu is give. In this case, however, the Yasu is 
very curious. “The word means a nephew, held amenable to the king, and should he 
or niece, but becomes a title of office in the exceed his proper powers, is heavily fined, 
case of the male, who in some localities has Taxes, to which reference is here made, 
ttie extraordinary privilege of appropriating are paid in a manner differing materially 
wh^yer he chooses belonging to his uncle, fVom the mode adopted in more civilized 
or those under his uncle’s power. countries. In Europe, for example, no one 
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pays a tax If he can possibly escape from it, 
and the visits of the tax-gatherer are looked 
upon as periodical vexations. In Fiji the 
case is different. People take a pride in 
paying taxes, and the days of payment are 
days of high festival. 

On the appointed day the king prepares a 
great feast, and the people assemble in vast 
multitudes with their goods, such as rolls of 
sinnet, masi, whales’ teeth, reeds, women’s 
dresses — and often accompanied bv their 
wearers — ornaments, weapons, and the like, 
and present themselves in turn before the 
king. Each man is clad in his very best 
raiment, is painted in the highest style of 
art, and displays the latest fashion in* hair- 
dressing. With songs and dances the people 
approach their monarch, and lay their pres- i 
ents before him, returning to the banquet 
which he has prepared for them. 

It is hardly possible to imagine a more 
animated scene than that which occurs when 
the tribute from a distant place is taken to | 
the king, especially if, as is often the case, a i 
valuable article, such as a large war canoe, ! 
is presented as part of the tribute. A fleet 
of canoes, containing several hundred people 
and great quantities of property, makes its 
appearance oft* the coast, ana is received with 
great hospitality, as well may be the case. 
The king having seated himself on a large 
niasi caiqiet, the principal chief of the trib- 
ute bearers comes before him, accompanied 
by his men bringing the presents with them 
in proper ceremonial, the chief himself car- 
rying, in the folds of his robe, a whale's 
tooth, which is considered as the 83’mbol of 
the canoe which is about to be presented, 
and w hich is called by the same name as the 
canoe which it represents. 

Approaching the king with the prescribed 

f estures, the chief kneels before him, and 
rst offers to his master all the property 
which has been deposited on the ground. 
He then takes from the folds of his volu- 
minous dress, which, as the reader nmy re- 
member, is often several hundred feet in 
length, the whale’s tooth, and makes an 
appropriate speqeh. He compliments the 
king on the prosperity which is enjovcfd by 
all districts under his sway, acknowledging 
their entire submission, and hoping that 
they may be allowed to live in order to 
build canoes for him. As en earnest of this 
wish, he presents the k’Pgwitha new canoe, 
and, so saying, be gives the king the sym- 
bolical whaled tooth.^ calling it by the name 
of the vessel. On receiving the tooth, the 
king graciously them his permission 

to live, whereupon all present clap their 
hands and shout, the cry of the receivers 
being different from that which is employed 
by the givers. 

In the following illustration one of these 
animated scenes is represented. 

Heariy in the centre Is the king seated on 
the masi carpet, having his back to the 


[spectator in order to show the mode in 
which the flowing robes of a great man are 
arranged. In front of him kneels the chief 
of the tax-paying expedition, who is in the 
act of oft'ering to the king the symbolical 
whale’s tooth. One or two similar teeth lie 
by his side, and form a part of the present 
In the distance is the flotilla of canoes, in 
which the tax-paying party have come ; and 
near the shore is the new war canoe, which 
forms the chief part of the offering. 

In the foreground are seen the various 
articles of propert}^ which constitute taxes, 
such as yams, rolls of cloth and sinnet, 
baskets, articles of dress, and young women, 
the last being dressed in the finest of likus, 
and being decorated, not only with their or- 
dinary ornaments, but with wreaths and gar- 
lands of flowers. Behind the offering cYiief 
are his followers, also kneeling as a mark of 
respect for the king; and on the left hand 
are the spectators of the ceremony, in front 
of whom sit their chiefs and leading men. 

Tribute is not only paid in property, but 
in labor, those who accompany the tax-pay- 
ing chief being required to gi ve their labor 
for several weeks. They work in the. fields, 
the\' thatch houses, they help in canoe build- 
ing* the^' ^0 on fishing expeditions, and at 
the end of the stipulated time they receive a 
present, and return to their homes. 

Should the king take it into his head to go 
and fetch the taxes himself, his visit becomes 
terriblv’ burdensome to those whom he 
honors* with his presence. He will be ac- 
companied bv some tw^enty or thirty* canoes, 
manned by a tliousand men or so" and all 
those people have to be entertained by the 
chief whom he visits. It is true that he 
alwa^’s makes a present when he concludes 
his visit, but the present is entirely in- 
adjmuate to the cost of his entertainment 

Tlie tenure of land is nearly as difficult a 
ouestion in Fiji as In New^ Zealand. It is 
difficult enough when discussed between 
natives, but when tht* matter is complicated 
hy a quarrel betw een natives and colonists, 
it becomes a very apple of discord. Neither 
party can quite understand the other. The 
European colonist who buys land from a 
native chief purchases, according to his 
ideas, a complete j)roperty in the Tandf and 
control over it The native who sells it has 
never conceived such an idea as the total 
alienation of land, and, in consequence, if the 
purchaser should happen to leave any part 
of the land unoccupied, the natives will build 
their houses upon it, and till it as before. 
Then as in process of time the proprietor 
wants to use nis ground for his own pur|)oses, 
the nati ves refuse to be ejected, and there is a 
quarrel. 

The state of the case is very well put by 
Dr. Pritchard; “ Every inch of land in Fiji 
has its owner. Every parcel or tract of 

f round has a name, and the boundaries are 
eflned and well-known. The proprietor- 
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ship rests in fkmilies, the heads of Ihmilies 
being the representatives of the title. Every 
menmer of the family can use the lands at- 
taching to the familjr. Thus the heads of 
families are the nominal owners, the whole 
family are the actual occupiers. The family 
land maintains the whole family, and the 
members maintain the head of the family. 

A chief holds his lands under precisely 
the same tenure, as head of his family, and 
his personal rights attain only to the land 
pertaining to hu family, in which right every 
member of his Ikmily shares so &r as on any 
portion of the land. But the chief is also 
head of his tribe, and, as such, certain rights 
to the whole lan^ of the tribe appertain to 
him. The tribe is a &mily, and the chief is 
the head of the family. 

The families of a tribe maintain the chief. 
In war they give him their services, and 
follow him to we fight In peace they sup- 
ply him with food. In this way, the whole 
tribe attains a certain collective interest in 
all the lands held by each fiunily ; and every 
parcel of land alienated contracts the source 
whence the collective tribal support of the 
chief is drawn. From this complicated 
tenure it is clear that the alienation of land, 
however large or small the tract, can be made 
valid only by the collective act of the whole 
tribe, in the persons of the ruling chief and 
the heads of mmilies. Random and reckless 
land transactions under these circumstances 
would be simply another seizure of Naboth’s 
vineyard, for which the price of blood would 
inevitably have to be paid.” 

Another cause of misunderstanding lies in 
a peculiar attachmeht which the Fijian has 
to the soil. When he sells a piece of land, 
it is an understood thing between the buyer 
and seller that the latter shall have the ex- 
clusive right of working on the ground, that 
none but he shall be employea to till the 
ground, or build houses upon it The white 
settlers who understand the customs of the 
natives have accepted the condition, and 
find that it answers tolerably well. Those 
who are^nacquaintedwith native ideas have j 
often sufihred severely for their ignorance, j 
and, when they have brought a gang of their 
own workmen to put up a house on we newly 
purchased land, nave oeen fairly driven out 
oy armed parties of natives. 

Mr. Pritchard narrates an amusing an- 
ecdote, which illustrates the working m this 
principle. A missionary had purchased 
some land according to the code of laws which 
had been agreed upon by the native chie& 
and the colonists: all the natives who be- 
longed to the family having been consulted, 
and agreed to^the purchase. As a matter of 
course, they expected that the work of clear- 
ing the ground and building the house would 
be given to them. Being ignorant of this 
custom, the purchaser tool: some of his own 
people, but was immediately surrounded bv 
a body of armed savages, who flourished tbeur 


clubs and spears, and fHghtened him so much 
that he retreated to ms bpat, and made off 
When he was well out of range, all those who 
had muskets fired them in the direction of 
the boat, as if to show that their intention 
was not to kill but merely to intimidate. 

It will be seen firom the foregoing pas- 
sages, that the whole government of Fiji is 
a repetition of one principle, namely, that 
of the family. The head of a family is the 
nominal possessor of the land. All the 
members of the family use the land, and 
support their head, as a return for the use 
of the land. Districts again are considered 
as fiimilies, the chief being the head, and 
beii^ supported by the district The king, 
again, is considered as the fkther of all the 
chiefe, and the nominal owner of all the land 
in his dominions, and he is therefore entitled 
to be supported by^the taxation which has 
been described. Practically, however, he 
has no more right to land than any other 
head of a family. 

From the preceding observations the 
reader may see that a aefinite code of eti- 
quette prevails among the Fiji islands. 
Indeed, there is no part of the world where 
etiquette is carried to a greater extent, or 
where it is more intimately interwoven with 
every action of ordinary life. If, for exam- 
ple, one man meets another on a path, both 
having, as usual, their clubs on their shoul- 
ders, as they approach each other they lower 
their clubs to meir knees, as a token that 
they are at peace, and pa^ on. Retaining 
the club on the shoulder would be equiva- 
lent to a challenge to fight 

The leading characteristic of this code of 
etiquette is the reverence for the chief^ a 
reverence which is carried to such a pitch 
that in battle a chief sometimes comes out 
unhurt simply because his opponents were 
so much awe-stricken by his rank that they 
did not dare to strike nim. Each superior 
therefore p^takes of the chiefly character 
as &r as his inferiors are concerned, and 
expects the appropriate acknowledgments 
of rank. 

This extraordinary reverence is carried so 
fkr that it has invented a language of eti- 
quette, no one with any pretensions to good 
breeding speaking in ordinary language of 
a chief, of a chiefs head or limbs, of a chiefs 
dress, or indeed of any action performed by 
a chief, but supplying a paraphrastic and 
hyperbolical phraseology, of which our own 
court language is but a faint shadow. The 
Tama, wiuch has before been mentioned, is 
the right of a chief, and is therefore uttered ‘ 
by men of inferior rank, not only when they 
meet the chief himself, but when they come 
within a certain distance of his village. So 
elaborate is this code of ceremony that, dis- 
courteous as it might be to omit’ the Tama 
when due, it would be thought doubly so to 
utter it on occasions when It was not dne. 
Fo^ example, the Tama'Is not used toward 
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the close of the day, or when the chief is 
either making a sail or watching a sail maker 
at work; and if the Tama were uttered on 
any such occasion, it would be resented as 
an insult 

Passing a su|)erior on the wrong side, 
and sailing by his canoe on the outrigger 
side, are considered as solecisms in man- 
ners, while passing behind a chief is so 
deadly an insult that the man who dared 
do such a deed would run the risk of getting 
his brains knocked out on the spot, or, if he 
were a rich man, would have to pay a very 
heavy fine, or “ soro,” by way of compensa- 
tion. The reason of this rule is evident 
enough. The Fijian is apt to be treacherous, 
and when he attacks another always tries to 
take him unawares, and steals on him, if 
|)ossible, from behind. It is therefore a 
rule, that any one passing behind a superior 
is looked upon as contemplating assa sina- 
tion, and makes himself liable to the appro- 
priate penalty. 

If a man should meet a chief, the inferior 
withdraws from the path, lays his club on 
the ground, and crouches in a bent position 
until the great man has passed by. If, how- 
ever, the two men should be of tolerably 
equal rank, the inferior merely stands aside, 
bends his body slightly, and rubs the left 
arm with the right band, or grasps his 
beard and keeps his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

The act of giving anything to the chief, 
touching him or his dress, or anything above 
his head, or receiving anything from him, or 
hearing a gracious message from him, is ac- 
companied by a gentle chipping of the hands. 
Standing in the presence of a chief is not 
permitted. Any one who addresses him 
must kneel; and. if they move about, must 
either do so on their knees, or at least in a 
crouching attitude. 

In some cases the code of etiquette is 
carried to an extreme which appears to us 
exceedingly ludicrous. If a superior fall, 
or in any other way makes himself look 
awkward, ail his inferiors who are present 
immediately do the same thing, and expect 
a fee as recognition of their politeness. 

Mr. Williams narrates an amusing anec- 
dote of this branch of etiquette, which is 
called hak-muri (pronounced bahleh-moo- 
ree), i e. follow in falling. “ One day I 
came to a long bridge formed of a single 
c0coa-nut tree, which was thrown across a 
rapid stream, the opposite bank of which 
was two or three leet lower, so that the 
declivity was too steep to be comfortable. 
The pole was also wet and slippery: and 
thus my crossing safely was very doubtful. 

Just as I commenced the experiment, a 
heathen said with much animation, ^ to-day 
I shall have a musket* 1 had, however, 
Just then to heed my steps more than his 
words, and so suc^eedea in reaching the 
oHier side safely. When 1 asked him why 


he spoke of a musket, the man replied, 
felt certain you would fall in attempting to 
go over, and I should have fallen alter you 
(that is. appeared to be equally clumsy); 
and as tne bridge is high, the water rapid, 
and you a gentleman, you would not have 
thought of giving me less than a musket.’ ” 
Ludicrous as this custom appears, it is based 
upon a true sense of courtesy, a desire to 
sj^re the feelings of others. 

When one person of rank visits another, 
a number of ceremonies are perfonaed in 
regular order. Should the visit i)e paid in a 
canoe, as is mostly the case, a herald is sent 
a few days previously to give notice of his 
coming, so as to avoid taking the intended 
i host by surprise. As soon as the canoe 
comes in sight, a herald is sent out to in- 
quire the name and rank of the visitor, who 
is met on the shore by a deputation of petty 
chiefs, headed by one of the Matas, or aides- 
de-camp. If the visitor be a personage of 
very high rank, the Matas will go ten miles 
to meet him. 

As soon as the visitor and his retinue have 
reached the Iiousc of their entertainer, they 
seat themselves, and thef host, after clap{>ing 
his hands gently in token of salutation, 
welcomes them in a set form of words, such 
as Come with peace the chief from Mbau,” 
or Somo-somo,'' as the ca.se may be, 

A series of similar remarks is made by 
both parties, the main point being that 
Fijian oratory is the driest and dullest of 
peribnnances, always broken up into short 
sentences, without any apparent connection 
between them, and further hindered by the 
attitude of courtesy winch the speaker has 
to adopt. It is impossible for the finest 
orator in the world to make an effective 
speech if he has to deliver it in a kneeling 
position, w'itii his body bent forward, his 
hands holding his beard, and his eyes di- 
rected to the ground. In some parta of Fiji 
etiquette requires that the orator’s back 
should be toward the chief whom he is 
addressing. Nobody hikes the trouble to 
listen to these speeches, or is expected to do 
so, the chiefs often talking over indifferent 
matters while the proper number of speeches 
are rehearsed. 

The ceremonies on leave-taking are quite 
as long, as intricate, and as tedious; and, 
when the speeches are over, the two great 
men salute each other after the fashion of 
their country, by pressing their faces to- 
gether, and drawing in the breath with a 
loud noise, as if smelling each other. A 
chief of inferior rank salutes his superior’s 
hand, and not his face. 

When the visitors start upqn thsir return 
journey, the host accompanies them fora 
part of the way, the distance being regu- 
lated by their relative rank. If they should 
have come by sea, the propr etiquette is 
for the host to go on board, together with 
some of his chief men, and to accompany 
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Ills visitors to a certain distance from land, 
when they all jump into the sea and swim 
ashore. 

As is the case in all countries, whether 
savage or civilized, the code of etkuette is 
rigidly enforced at meal-times. Even the 
greatest chief, if present at a banquet, be- 
haves in as deferential a manner, as the 
commonest man present Though he may 
be in his owh dominions, and though he 
mav hold absolute sway over every man 
and woman within sight, he will not venture 
to taste a morsel of food until it has first 
been offered to him. Many years ago one 
chief did so, and, in consequence, the Pyians 
have hated his very name ever since. 

So great would be the breach of manners 
by such a proceeding, that the life of the 
offender would be endangered by it On 
One occasion it did cost the chief his life. 
He inadvertently ate a piece of cocoa-nut 
which had not been|Offered to him; and this 
insult so rankled in the mind of one of his 
officers, who was in attendance, that he ran 
kway from his own chief, and joined another 
who was at war with him. A battle took 
place, the offending chief was worsted, and 
was running for his life, when he met the 
insulted ofllcer, and asked for his assistance. 
The man was inclined to give it, but the in- 
sult could not be forgotten, and so, with an 
apology for the duty which he was called on 
to perform, he knocked out his former mas- 
ter's brains with his club. 

A still more astonishing instance of this 
feeling is mentioned by Mr. Williams. A 
young chief and his father-in-law were 
about to dine together, and a baked guana 
was provided for each. The guana is a liz- 
ard which has a long and slender tail. In 
passing by his relative’s guana, the young 
man accidentally broke off the end of its 
tail, which would necessarily be rendered 
brittle by cooking. This was held to be so 
gross an insult, tnat the offender paid for it 
with his life. 

Etiquette is shown to its flfilest extent 
when a king or principal chief gives a great 
banquet As with the New Zealanders, 
such a feast is contemplated for many 
months previously; vegetables are planted 
expressly for it. and no one is allowed to 
kill pigs* or gatner ft*uit, lest there should 
not be a sufficient quanti^ of provisions. 

Just before the day of festival, the final 
preparations are made. Messages are sent 
to all the neighboring tribes, or rather to 
the chiefs, wjio communicate them to the 
people. The turtle fishers bestir themselves 
to get their nets and canoes in order, and, 
as soon as they are ready, start off to sea. 
Yams and other root crops are dug up, the 
ovens made, and the fuel chopped and 
brought reatiy for use. 

These ovens are of enormous size, as each 
is capable of cooking a number of piers, tur- 
tles, and vast quantities of vegetable^ With 


all our skill in cooking, it is to be doubted 
whether we are not excelled by the Fijians 
in the art of cooking large quantities of 
meat at a time. The ovens are simply holes 
dug in the ground, some ten feet in depth 
and fifteen feet or so in diameter. 

The mode of cooking is very simple. A 
small fire is made at the bottom of the pit, 
which is then filled with firewood, and as 
soon as the wood is thoroughly on fire, large 
stones are placed on it wTien the wood 
has all burned away, the pigs, turtles, and 
vegetables are laid on the hot stones, some 
of which are introduced into the interior of 
each animal, so that it may be the more 
thoroughly cooked. The oven is then filled 
up with boughs and green leaves, and upon 
the leaves is placed a thick covering of 
earth. The oven regulates its own time of 
cooking, for as soon as steam rises through 
the earthy covering, the contents of the 
oven are known to be properly cooked. 

For the two or three days preceding the 
feast, all the people are full of activity. 
They take a pride in the liberality of their 
chief, antf each man brings as many pigs, 
yams, turtles, and other kinds of food as he 
can manage to put together. The king him- 
self takes the direction of affairs, his orders 
being commuoicated to the people by his 
Matas, or aides-de-camp. Day and nigrit go 
on the preparations, tue pigs squealing as 
they are cnased before being killed, the 
men hard at work digging the ovens, some 
loosening the earth with long pointed sticks, 
others carrying off the loosened soil in 
baskets, while the flames tiiat blaze from 
the completed ovens enable the workmerCto 
continue their labors throughout the night 

On these occasions the Fijians dispense 
with their ordinary feelings respecting cook- 
ing. In Fiji, as in New Zcakkd, cooking is 
despised, and the word “ cook ’ is used as a 
term of reproach and derision. In conse- 
quence of this feeling, all cooking is per- 
formed by the slaves. But on the eve of a 
great feast this feeling is laid aside, and 
every man helps to cook the food. Even 
the king himself assists in feeding the ovens 
with fuel, arranging the pigs, stirring the 
contents of the cooking pots, and penorm- 
ing offices which, on the following day, none 
but a slave will perform. 

By the time that the cooking is coiU^ 
pleted, the various tribes have assembled, 
and the ovens are then opened and the food 
taken out It is then arranged in separate 
heaps, a layer of cocoa-nut leaves being 
placed on the ground by way of d!sh. • On 
the leaves is placed a layer of cocoa-nuts, 
then come the yams and potatoes, then pud- 
dings, and at the top or all seteral piga. 
The quantity of provisions thus brought to- 
gether is enormous. Mr. Wilfiams men- 
tions that at one feast, at which he was 
present, two hundred men were employed 
for nearly six hours in piling up the mod* 
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Thelb were six heaps of food, and ^ohg 
their cootents were about fifty lous of 
cooked yams and potatoes, filteib ions of 

E adding, seventy turtles, and: abO^t two 
undred tons of uncooked yams. There 
was one pudding which measured twenty- 
one feet in circumference. 

Profusion is the rule upon these occa- 
sions, and the more food that a chief produ- 
ces, me more honor he receives. One chief 
gained the honorable name of High Pork, 
because he once provided such vast quanti- 
ties of food that before it could be finished 
decomposition had begun in the pork. 

All being arranged, the distribution now 
begins, and is carried out with that preci- 
sion or etiquette which pervades all socie^ 
in Fiji. The various tribes and their chiefs 
being seated, the Tui-rara, or master of the 
ceremonies, orders the food to be divided 
into as many portions as there are tribes, 
regulating the amount by the importance of 
the tribe. He then takes the tribes in suc- 
cession, and calls their names. As he calls 
each tribe, the people return their thanks, 
and « number of young men arS sent to 
fetch the food. This goes on until the whole 
of the food has been given away, when a 
hirther distribution takes place among the 
tribes, each vil^e first taki^ a share and 
then each fhmily receiving its proper por- 
tion, which is handed to its head. 

It is evident that the Tui-rara has no sine- 
cure. He must possess the most intimate 
knowledge of all the tribes, and the ranks 
of their respective chiefs, and must at the 
same time be on the alert to distinguish any 
stranger that may make his appearance. 
Should he be a foreigner, he is considered a 
chief, and .a chiefs portion, i. c. a quantity 
sufficient for twenty F^ians or sixty Eng- 
lishmen, is sei?! to him. Of course he gives 
the greater part away, but in so doing he 
acts the part of a chief. It is, in fact, the 
old story of Bei^amin's mess translated into 
Fijian. 

The men always eat their food in the 
open air, but send the women^s portion to 
the houses to be eaten within doors. 

The first illustration on the next page will 
ve an idea of a Fijian feast On the left 
ind is seen the master of the ceremonies, 
calling the name of a tribe, and In the 
centre are seen the young men running to 
fetch the food. In the foreground is the 
portion of their tribe, consisting of pigs, 
yams, turtles, and so forth. In front of 
them are some of the curious drums, which 
will be presently described, and in the dis- 
tance are seen the members of the different 
tribes, some eating, and others widting for 
their portibn. The curious building in the 
background is one of the Bur4s, or temples, 
which will be presently described. 

From the preceding description it will be 
seen that the F^flans are nbt nad cooks, and 
that the number of dishes which they pro* 


dace is by no means small The variety ot 
the dishes is, however^uch greater than 
has been mentioned. Ibey eat many kinds 
of fish, together with almost every living 
creature that they find in the coral reefs. 
Some of their preparations very much re- 
semble those to which we are accustomed in 
England.' For example, a sort of shrimp 
sandwich is made by putting a layer of 
shrimps between two taro leaves. Several 
kinds of bread are known, and nearly thirty 
kinds of puddings. Turtle soup is in great 
favor, and so are various other soups. 

The Fijians even make sauces to be eaten 
with vanous kinds of food, the sweet juice 
of the sugar-cane being much used for this 
purpose. They aJso have a sort of an imi- 
tation of tea, ittfhsing sundry leaves and 
grasses in boiling water, ana drinking it 
when it becomes sufficiently cool. Most of 
their food is cooked; but, like ourselves, 
they prefer some food ii^ an uncooked state. 
Small fish, for example, are eaten alive, just 
as we eat oysters. 

They mostly drink water, or the milk of 
the cocoa-nut To drink water in native 
fashion is not very easy. They keep it in 
long bamboo tubes, so tnat when it is raised 
to the lips the greatest care is required lest 
it should suddenly deluge the face and 
body. 

Cocoa-nuts are opened in rather a curi- 
ous manner. A stout stick is sharpened at 
both ends, and one end driven firmly into 
the ground. Taking the nut in both hands, 
the native dashes it on the stick, which 
splits open the thick husk, and allows the 
nut to be extracted. With a stone, or even 
with another cocoa-nut in case a stone 
should not be at hand, the native hammers 
away round the pointed end, and contrives 
to knock ofTafsmall round lid, which is then 
removed, leaving a natural drinking-cup in 
his hand. 

We now come to the terrible subject of 
cannibalism, on which no more will be said 
than is necessary to illustrate the character 
of the people. 

The Fijians are even more devoted to 
cannibalism than the New Zealanders, and 
their records are still more appalling. A 
New Zealander has sometimes the grace to 
feel ashamed of mentioning the subject in 
the hearing of an European, whereas it is 
impossible to make a Fyian really feel that 
In eating human fiesh he has committed an 
unworthy act He sees, indeed, that the 
white men exhibit greut disgust at canni- 
balism, but in his heart hodesplses them fbr 
wasting such luxurious food as human flesh. 

Even the Christianised natives have to 
be watched careMly lest they should bo 
tempted by old habits, and revert to the cus- 
tom which they had promised to eblure. 
For example, Thakomban, the King of 
became a Chrlstiaii,or at least pretended to 
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do so. He was not a particularly creditable 
convert Some time after he had an- 
nounced himself to be a Christian, he went 
in his war canoe to one of the districts under 
his swav. He was received with the horri- 
bly barbarous ceremonial by which a very 
great chief Is honored, conch-shell trum- 
pets blowing before him, and the people 
shouting their songs of welcome. Thus ac- 
companied, he walked through a double row 
of living victims — meil, women, and chil- 
dren of all ages — suspended by their feet, 
and placed there to give the king his choice. 
The hopeful convert was pleased to accept 
the offering, touching with his club as be 
passed along those victims which seemed 
most to his &ste. 

The natives are clever enough at conceal- 
ing the existence of cannibalism when they 
find that it shocks the white men. An Euro- 
pean cotton-grower, who had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to introduce the culture of cotton 
into Fiji, found, after a tolerably long resi- 
dence, that four or five human Deings were 
killed and eaten weekly. There was plenty 
of food in the place, pigs were numerous, 
and fish, fruit, and vegetables abundant 
But the people ate human bodies as often as 
they could get them, not from any supersti- 
tious motive, but simply because they pre- 
ferred human flesh to pork. 

Many of the people actually take a pride 
in the number of human bodies which they 
have eaten. One chief was looked upon 
with great respect on account of his feats of 
cannibalism, and the people gave him a title 
of honor. They called him tne Turtle-pond, 
comparing his insatiable stomach to the 
pond in wnich turtles are kept; and so proud 
were they of his deeds, that they even gave 
a name of honor to the bodies brought for 
his consumption, calling them the “Con- 
tents of the Turtle-pond." This man was 
accustomed to eat a human body himself, 
suffering no one to share it with him. ■ After 
his family were grown up, •he bethought 
himself of registering his unholy meals by 
placing a stone on the ground as soon as he 
had finished the body. His son showed these 
stones to an English clergyman, who counted 
them, and found that there were very nearly 
nine nundred. 

One man gained a great name among his 
people ' by an act ‘of peculiar atrocity. He 
told his wife to build an oven, to fetch fire- 
wood for heating it, and to prepare a bam- 
boo knife. As soon as she naa concluded 
her labors her husband killed her, and baked 
her in the oven which *her own hands had 
prepared, and afterward ate her. Some-| 
times a man has been known to take a vic- 
tim, bind him hand and foot, cut slices from | 
his arms and legs, and eat them before his 
eyes. Indeed, the Fijians are so inordi- 
nately Vain, that they will do anything, no 
matter how horrible, in order to gain atiame 
among their people; and Hr. Fritchardi who 


knows them thoroughly, expresses his won- 
der that some chief did not eat slices from 
his own limbs. 

Cannibalism is ingrained in the very na- 
ture of a Fijian, and extends through all 
classes of society. It is true that there are 
some persons who have never eaten flesh, 
but there is always a reason for it. Women, 
for example, are seldom permitted to eat 
“bakolo," as human flesh is termed, and 
there are a few men who have refrained from 
cannibalism through superstition. Every 
Fijian has his special god, who is supposed 
to have his residence in some animal. One 
god, for example, lives in a rat, as we have 
already seen ; another in a shark ; and so on. 
The worshipper of that god never eats the 
animal in which his divinity resides; and as 
some gods are supposed to reside in human 
bodies, their worshippers never eat the flesh 
of man. 

According to the accounts of some of the 
older chiefs, whom we may believe or not, 
as we like, there was once a time when can- 
nibalism did not exist. Many years ago, 
some strangers from a distant land were 
blown upon the shores of Fiji, and received 
hospitably by the islanders, who incoq>o- 
rated them into their own tribes, and made 
much of them. But, in process of time, 
these people became too powerful, killed the 
Fijian chiefs, took their wives and property, 
and usurped their office. 

In this emergency the people consulted 
the priests, who said that the Fijians had 
brought their misfortunes upon themselves. 
They had allowed strangers to live, whereas 
“Fiji for the Fijians" was the golden rule, 
and from that time every male stranger was 
to be killed and eatenj and every woman 
taken as a w ife. 

Only one people was free from (his law. 
The Tongans, instead of bein^ killed and 
eaten, were always welcomed, and their 
visits encour^ed, as they passed backward 
and forward in their canoes, and brought 
with them fine mats and other articles for 
barter. So much have these people inter- 
mingled, that in the eastern islands, w hich 
are nearest to those of Tonga, there is a 
decided mixture of Tongan blood. With 
this exception, however, the Fijians went 
on the same principle as the Ephesians of 
Shakespeare — 

“ If any Syracnsan bom 
Gome to the hay ot Ephesus, he dies; ** 

save that, instead of merely putting to death 
those }vho came from one country, th^ 
only excepted one country from the univer- 
sal law. 

The reader may remember that a sort ot 
respect is paid to a human body used for 
food. Educated people speak of it in the 
court language, and, instead of using any 
vulgar term, such as a huiuhn body, they 
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employ the metaphorical language, and call 
it the ‘‘long pig.” As a general rule, the 
vessels in which human flesh is cooked are 
reserved expressly for that purpose, and 
both the vessel in which it is cooked and 
the dish from wiiich it is eaten are held as 
tapu. 

So highly is “ bakolo ” honored, that it is 
eaten, not with fingers, but w ith a fork, and 
the implement in question is handed down 
tfom father to son, like the merais and 
tikis of the. New Zealander. These forks 
are quite unlike those which are used in 
England. They mostly have four prongs, 
but^ tliese prongs, instead of being set in a 
line, are generally arranged in a circle or 
triangle as the case may be. They are 
carved out of some very hard wood, and, 
when they have become venerable by rea- 
son of age or of the rank of their proprietor, 
they receive names of honor. For example, 
the cannibal chief who ate nearly nine hun- 
dred human bodies had a fork which w^as 
named “ Undro-undro,” the title signifying 
a small person carrying a great harden. 
The fork was a small object, but it had car- 
ried to the lips of its master the bodies of 
nearly nine hundred human beings. 

As the Fijians set such a value on human 
flesh, it is to be expected that they will 
invent a variety of excuses for obtaining it 
For example w hen a chief builds a house, 
he kills at least one human victim to cele- 
brate the event If he builds a large war 
canoe, a series of sacrifices takes place. A 
man is killed, for example, w hen the keel is 
laid, and, if the chief be a very powerful 
one, he will kill a victim as each plauk is 
fixed in its place. Even when it is finished 
the slaughter is not over, as, in the first 
place, the planks of the new vessel have to 
be washed with human blood, and, in the 
next, the launch must be commemorated i 
in the same way as the building. One chief 
gained some notoriety by binding a number 
of men, and laying tnem side by side along 
the shore to act as rollers over which the 
canoe was taken from the land into the sea. 
The weight of the canoe killed the men, 
who were afterward baked and eaten. 

Even after the canoe is launched, excuses 
are found for earning on the system of 
human butchery. Whenever it touches at 
a place for the first time, a man must be 
sacrificed in honor of taking down the mast, 
this being done to show that the vessel 
means to make some stay at the place. If a 
chief should arrive in a new canoe, and! 
keep up his mast, the people understand the 
signal, and bring on board a new^y-slain 
victim, 80 that mast may be taken 
down. 

On one occasion, when a war canoe had j 
been built a*t Bomo-somo, the missionaries I 
exerted themselves so successfully that the ! 
omoe was launched without the sacrifice of | 
a single life. Eventually, however, their 


well-intentioned interference rather in-^ 
creased than diminished the number of vic- 
tims. When the canoe arrived at Mbau, 
the chiefs w ere so vexed that it had reached 
them unhonored by human blood that they 
straightway attacked a village, killed some 
fourteen or fifteen men, and ate them in 
order to do honor to the ceremony of taking 
dowui the mast. 

Sometimes, in order to secure a victim 
whenever one is wanted, the chiefs pick out 
secretly a certain number of men, and put 
them, so to speak, on the black list. When- 
ever a sacrifice is needed, all the execution- 
ers have to do is to find out how many 
victims are wanted, and then to go and kill 
the requisite number of the black-list men. 

Whole towns are sometimes put on the 
black list, a curious example of which cus- 
tom is given by Mr. Williams. “Yakam- 
bua, chief of Mbau, thus doomed Tavu^ 
and gave a whale’s tooth to a Xggara chief, 
that he might at a fitting time punish that 
place. Years passed away, and a reconcilia- 
tion took place between Mbau and Tavua, 
but, unhappily, the Mbau chief failed to 
neutralize the engagement made with the 
I Nggara. A day came when human bodies 
were w^anted, and the thoughts 5 f those 
w'ho held the tooth were turned tow’ard 
Tavua. They invited the people of that 
place to a friendly exchange of food, and 
slew twenty-three of their unsuspecting 
j victims. 

‘ ‘^When the treacherous Kngarans had 
! gratified their own appetites by pieces of 
i the flesh cut off and roasted on the spot, the 
bodies were taken to Yakambua, who was 
greatly astonished, expressed much regret 
that such a slaughter should have grown 
out of his carelessness, and then shared tlie 
bodies to be eaten.” 

The Fijian can seldom resist meat, and 
that he should resist “ bakolo ” could not be 
expected of him. In Mrs. Srnythe’s “ Ten 
Months in the Fiji Islands,” an amusing 
instance of this predilection is recorded. 
“ A w hite man had shot and carried a 
pig belonging to a Fijian, who, being a con- 
vert, went to a native teacher named Oba- 
diah, and asked him to go to the delinquent 
and remonstrate with him. The teacher 
put on his black coat, went to the man’s 
house, and with much earnestness pointed 
out to him the iniquity of the deed, asking 
him bow he would have liked it had a Fijian 
killed one of his own pigs. Tlie man lis- 
tened very respectfully, and allowed tha 
error of ms ways. Acknowledging that tha 
teacher had put ttie matter in a new light 
‘ But,’ said he * the pig is now dead, ana wa 
cannot bring it to ufa again. Shall wa 
throw it out and let it go to waste, or, as it 
is Just baked, and you £sive not hraakfiuited, 
shall we not sit down, and you will ask a 
blessing?’ 

*«0h«liii2t inkenhy iuzpr 
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penitence, and the compliment paid to his two set heartily to work on the pig.” When 
own clerical functions, and swayed perhaps the teacher went to the mis8ionar}r to report 
a little by the irresistible love of all Fijians his successful labors, he was quite aston- 
for roast pork, bowed his head, and reveren- ished at being charged with complicity with 
tially said a long prayer, after which the the thie£ 
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WAR AND AMUSEMENTS. 


WSAPOKB OF TBX IXJIAKS— THE SLINa^ AND MODE OF UBINO IT— THE CLUB, AND ITS TARIOU8 MODI- 
UGATIONS— OBADUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CLUB INTO THE PADDLE — MODE OF MAEINO THE 
CLUBS, AND PBBPABATION OF THE TREES — ORNAMENTS OF THE CLUBS, AND THEIR NAMES — 
FIJIAN SPEARS— THEIR TERRIBLE BARBS — OBJECTS OF WAR — THE REVIEW — THE FATE OF 
THE BOASTER— INGENIOUS ENGINEERING — CRUELTY TOWARD PRISONERS — “CONSECRATION” OF 
A WARRIOR, AND HIS NEW NAME — I>OMEBTIC LIFE — CEREMONIES AT BIRTH — TRAINING IN 
REVENGE — AMUSEMENTS — VARIOUS* GAMES — RIRIKl — WOMEN AGAINST MEN — DANCES AND 
SONGS- MARRIAGE FESTIVITIES — WEDDING OF A CHIEF’S DAUGHTER — DOMESTIC DISCIPLINE — 
THE KING’S STAFF — FESTIVITIES AT HOUSE BUILDINO — MODE OF THATCHINO AND DECORATING 
THK HOUSES— A PRACTICAL JOER. 

In accordance with the plan on which this they require the whole exertion of a muscu- 
work has been arranged, Fijian warfare will lar man to wield them, while others are so 
be described as it was before hre-arms were short that they are kept stuck in the girdle, 
introduced, and had changed the ancient and used as missiles, precisely as the short 
style of warfare. knob-kerries are used by the ^outh Africans. 

The original weapons of the Fijian are the A Fijian will often carry two or more of 
club, the axe (which, by the way, is little these clubs in his girdle, 
more than a modification of the club), the Some of the most characteristic forms of 
how, the sling, and the 'spear. In most of FHian clubs are given on the following page, 
these weapons is exhibited the fencifully all being drawn from specimens in my col- 
artistic nature of the manufacturers. The lection. Fig. 1 represents a club, and is 
sling is perhaps the only weapon from which evidently modified from a gnarled and 
ornament is almost wholly absent Like the knotted branch, and by comparing a num-. 
corresponding weapon of the New Caledo- her of specimens together it is easy to trace 
nians, it carries stones of tolerable weight the progress of , manufacture. This form of 
and great hardness, and, when wielded by a club is also to be found among the Papuans 
skilM hand, becomes no inefficient weapon of New Guinea, the native of the Outanata 
even against fire-arms themselves. A stone district carrying it With the exception of 
hurled fh>m a Fijian sling has been known the deep transverse cuts, there Is no attempt 
to render a musket useless, the stone having at ornament It is tolerably heavy, though 
struck die barrel, and bent and indented it not veiw large^ and requires two himds to ^ 
as much as would have been done by a bullet wielded properly. 

The hhief weapon of the F^ian is the club, Figure 2 represents one of the paddle-like 
and upon this tie lavishes all the artistic clubs which have just been mentioned. The 
power at his command, covering nearly the blade is not an inch in tbiokness In the mid- 
whole of it with the most intricate and deli- die, and it gradually slopes off to either side, 
oately executed carvings. Some clubs are so as to form a tolerably sharp edge. With 
straight, ISce thick cudgels, others are the exception of the handle, It is entirely 
curved, niose which are knobbed at the covered with carving; the dentated pattern, 
end have ^ infinite variety in the knob, as which seems common to nearly all savage 
we shall presently see. Some are more or art being very conspicuous. It Is extremely 
less flattened, while there are some which weighty, andl to an European, appears a 
are so fiat inm so broad that it is not easy at very awkwaru Instrument, except perhiqps 
first sight to determine whether they are that the broad blade might be utuim m a 
clubs or paddles* Smne are so large tiiat shield* 

im} 
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Fig. 3 ia a club, which may be considered 
as a sort of intermediate, form between the 
two already mentioned. Like the last, it 
has a broad blade, but is evidently a club 
and not a paddle. The blade is-strength- 
en^d by a bold ridge running along the 
centre. In order to show the mode in 
which it is flattened, a side view of the 
lower part is shown at fig. a, and a cross 
section of the blade is given at fig. 5. This 
kind of club is modified in various ways, but 
is always made on the same principle, i. e. 
a round handle and a flattened paddle-like 
end, sometimes nearly plain, as in the above 
mentioned specimens, and sometimes fur- 
nished with knobs, teeth, and spikes pro- 
jecting from the sides. In some cases it 
assumes the shape of a crescent, and looks, 
indeed, much like a cheese knife very much 
magnined. 

Another very characteristic shape is given 
in fig. 4. As may be imagined from the illus- 
tration, it is very weighty, so that even to 
carry it about must be rather troublesome. 
It is covered with carvings in the most lavish 
manner, and such value nas been set by the 
manufacturer upon the weapon, that he has 
even taken the trouble to invent different 
patterns for the opposite sides. 

The peculiar form of this club is evi- 
dently aue to the structure of the branch 
from which it was cut, the projecting portion 
being the base of another branch. Although 
in many specimens — my own among the 
number — the club has been carved from a 
great log of solid, wood, the form has evi- 
dently been borrowed from the junction of 
two branches. The edge of the club is cut 
into slight teeth, and just within the edge 
are a number of round holes, set in a line. 
A tolerably bold ridge runs along the head 
of the club and follows its curve, and through 
this ridge are also bored a number of holes, 
apparently for the purpose of attaching 
bunches of feathers, or other ornaments, to 
the weapon. 

The most characteristic club of Fiji is, 
however, that of which an example is mven 
in fig. 5. It is made from the stem and part 
of the root ol ;i young tree. In this part of 
the world there ‘are certain trees which grow 
in a manner which to us seems very peculiar. 
As is the case with many trees, it sends a 
tap-root deeply into the earth, and is further 
supported by a number of smaller roots 
which diverge from it on all sides, and retain 
It in its upnght position, just as a mast is 
upheld by the standing rigging. 

While the tree is very young, it is drawn 
down nearly horizontally, and fixed in that 
position, so as to he bent nearly at right 
angles close to the earth. When it has 
grown to the thickness of a man’s wrist, the 
top is cut cp|f and the roots dug out of the 
ground; The tai^root is then scraped down 
TO a point, n \ all the smaller roots are cut off 
to within an inch and a half of the tap*‘root, 


so as to form a radiating mass of spikes, 
which are sharpened, and thus present the 
appearance shown in the illustration. 

buch a club as this is an exceedingly val- 
uable weapon, and the greatest care is taken 
in its manufacture. The spike at the end is 
scraped and rounded until it ^sumcs a per- 
fectlv regular shape, and is then polished 
until it shines like a well-rubbed piece of 
mahogany. The radiating spikelets are each 
trimmed with the greatest nicety, so that, in 
whatever direction the weapon is viewed, 
th^ all radiate with exact regularity. 

The handle is polished* as carefully as the 
lower spike, and in most cases is adorned 
with elaborately carved patterns. In many 
clubs it is completely covered with black and 
white sinnet made expressly for this purpose, 
and plaited in patterns as elaborate as those 
whicn are carved. Some of the best clubs 
are further ornamented by^ having scarlet 
feathers worked in with sinnet There are, 
indeed, scarc^y any bounds to the decoration 
of clubs, many of which are inlaid with shell, 
or hogs’ tusks, or whales’ teeth, or even the 
teeth of men. These latter ornaments are 
chiefly reserved for the knobs of the small 
missile club. 

Beside these, there is an infinite variety 
of forms, some of the clubs exactly resem- 
bling the steel maces of the days of chivalry, 
others being first squared and then cut into 
pyramidal torm, while others look just like 
enormous mushrooms. Some of them have 
the handles completely covered with wicker- 
work; but, as a rule, these highly ornamental 
weapons are not for use but for show, like 
the court sword of the present day. 

Some of the names given to these clubs* 
are highly suggestive. For example, one 
was called “ Weeping urges me to action,” 
others ** Disperser,” ‘‘ Smasher,” and so forth. 
Those which belong to w'ell-known chiefly 
or distingui.shed warriors are used much aa 
cards among ourselves. If, for example, a 

reat chief desires to pay a visit, he will send 

is club as an intimation that the owner will 
follow. Or, if one chief asks another for aid 
in war, the ordinary mode of showing that 
the application is mvorably received is for 
the latter to send his club by the ambassador 
who brought the message. 

There is as great variety of spears as of 
clubs, Spears are almost invariably of great 
length, some measuring fourteen or fifteen 
feet in length. They are made from bard 
wood and are almost invariably armed with a 
series of barbs. In the manufacture and 
arrangement of the barbs, the Fijians show 
wonderful ingenuity. Mostly, they are not 
firom the same piece of wood as the spear 
itself, but in many weapons they are made 
of other materials. The sharp tail-bone of 
the sting-ray is a favorite material, both for 
the points and barbs of spears, probably 
because it is very hai^, and so brittle that it 
is nearly sure to break off in the wound. 
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Other barbs are made of a wood which has to display thoir courage, and, by way of In* 
the property of swelling up when moistened, ducing tnem to fight well, large gifts are 
and bursting in the wounds so that it can promised to those who distinguish them* 
hardly be extracted. Such spears as this selves in battle. 

are called by a very ominous title, The Sometimes a warrior, carried away by the 
priest is too late.” Some of the spears are excitement of the moment, boasts lhae ho 
not only carved in various patterns, but have will kill tne enemy’ chief, eat his flesh, and 
the heads cut into a kind of bold open work makeadri* kiiif^-cup ot nig ^kulL This is gen- 
pattern, which has a very elegant appear- erally a very foolish proce ding. The men- 
ance, though it must detract greatly from aced chief is sure to hear of it, and to prom- 
the strength of the weapon. One of the or- ise a large reward if* the boasfrr ’le taken 
dinary Fijian spears is shown on page 949, alive. 

and is taken from specimens in my collection, Should he be captured, his fate is certain, 

in which there are several others, but all of His hands are bound behind him, auv a 
a similar character. large bundle of dried cocoa-nut leaves is 

Many of the weapons have more than one fastened tightly across his shoulders, pro- 
point In the specimens which I have, the jecting for several feet on either side. The 
points are rather more than a yard in length, ends of the leaves are then lighted, and the 
and are made of separate pieces of wood, in- poor wretch is left to die, the spectators 
geniously dovetailed into the shaft of the laughing and jeering at him as he runs 
spear, and held in their place by lashings of about, maddened by the torment This 
sinnet. In my specimen, the manufacturer punishment is called by a name wdiich sig- 
has been so lavish of his labor, that he has nifies carrying fuel . llie artist has repre- 
not only woven the sinnet into elegant pat- sented in the lower engraving, on the MM 
terns, but has continued them along the page, this frightful fate of the boaster, 
whole of the shaft, covering it with a sort of The party that are attacked usuallv retire 
mixture of the zigzag and the dentated pat- into a native fort, the structure of which 
terns. There are also spears with several often shows great engineering skill. The 
points, each point being barbed or deeply Fijians are very apt at selecting a spot w’hich 
serrated on the inside cap. These are not is difficult of access, and fortifying it in such 
for war, but for fishing purposes. As for a manner that two or three men could hold 
the war in which these weapons are used, it it against a thousand. Mr. Williams visited 
is hardly deserving of the name. one of these forts, and found that the ap- 

When two chiefs have decided on going proach to it was not "without danger, even 
to war, messengers pass between them, and in time of peace. The only path to the fort 
both sides beat up recruits for their armies led througn thick and tangled vegetation, 
and offer gifts to the gods. Whales’ teeth and terminated on the edge of a precipice, 
and food form the chief part of these offer- The entrance to the fort w as on the face of 
ings, and the latter is often given in vast the precipice, several yards from the end of 
quantities. Independent chiefs often take the path, and there was no mode of getting 
^vantage of war to increase their property, to it except by crawling along the perpen- 
Such a chief, for example, though urged by dicular rock by means of little holes in 
both sides to join them, trims and hesitates, which the toes and fingers could be in- 
and bides his time. One party will then serted. 

send him a bribe, and as soon as the other When the natives cannot find a place of 
party hear of it, they send a larger bribe, in such natural strength, they have a w ay of 
order to “ press down ” the former gift. The defending the entrance by a series of gates 
result usually is, that the recipient keeps with traverses betw een them, so that any 
both bribes, and eventually declines to fight enemies who forced the first gate were 
on either side. obliged to go for some distance through a 

The forces are gathered by a series of re- narrow passage which was pierced w ith loop* 
views, held as the array marches. These holes, through which spears could be thrust 
reviews form the great charm of war, as and arrows shot. Even if they succeeded in 
any amount of boasting m^ be done with- passing the second gate, a similar gauntlet 
out the slightest risk. Each warrior rushes nad to be run before they could reach the 
up to the commanding chief, brandishes his third. Thorny trees are in great request 
weapons, and boasts of the great deeds which for the outer defences of these forts, the 
he is going to do; all the warriors being in bare-skinned natives greatly dreading the 
their very best, with bodies covered with prickly walls, which every year grow more 
black powder, so as to contrast with the dense and less penetrable, 
snow-white masi, and their faces painted as Knowing the strength of the forts, the 
none but a Fijian can paint them, in order natives do not care About assaulting them, 
to look as martial as possible. and, as they advance to the walls, avail 

The chief often ridicules the pretensions themselves of every cover. Thev then yell 
of these men, insinuating that they will be and shout derisive taunts at me enemy,, 
more ready to run away than to fight; but challenging them to come out and fight 
thisisonlylbr the purpose of inciting them Sometimes the challenge Is answered^ a 
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number of warriors issuing from the fort ordered the young chief to stand upon the 
and each selecting an adversary ; often, how- bale of cloth; and while he obeyed, a num- 
ever, as soon as the besiegers see iheir ber of women came into the square, bring- 
challenge answered, they run away as fast ing small dishes of turmeric mixed with oil, 
as they can, the Fyian liking to come behind which they placed before the youth, and 
his enemy and knock him on the head retired with a song. The masi was now 
stealthily better than to oppose him in open removed by the chief himself, an attendant 
fight. substituting one much larger in its stead. 

Should- a fort be taken, the slaughter is The king’s Mata (aide-de-camp) next se- 
droadful, and is nolhipg but a massacre, the lected several dishes of the colored oil, and 
greater number being killed, and the rest anointed the warrior from the roots of the 
reserved to be put to death by torture, One hair to his heels. 

favorite mode of torture is to stun the un- “ At this stage of the proceedings one of 
happy captive with a club, and to throw the spectators stepped forward and ex- 
hira mb) a heated oven by way of bringings changed clubs with the anointed, and soon 
him back to his senses.^ The struggles of another did the same. Then one left iiim a 
the unfortunate man as* the fierce neat re- gun in place of the club, and many similar 
stores him to consciousness are greeted changes were effected, under a belief that 
with laughter and jeers by the delighted the weapons thus passing through his hands 
spectators. Others are bound hancf and derived some virtue. 

foot and given to the sons of chiefs as sub- ‘‘The mats were now removed, and a por* 
je(*ts on which they can try their skill at tor- tion of them sent to the temple, some of the 
turing. turmeric being sent after them. The king 

As these expeditions are nearly always and old men, followed by the young man 
made in canoes, the return of the war party and two men sounding conchs, now pro- 
is seen from a great distance, and all the ceeded to the seaside, where the anointed 
population assemble on the beach to wel- one passed through the ancients to the wa- 
come the victorious warriors, the women ter’s edge, returned, while the king and 
dancing and singing songs of triumph in those with him counted one, two, three, 
honor of the" conquerors. A horrible scene four, five, and each then threw a stone into 
then takes place, too horriMe indeed to be the sea. The whole compamr now went 
described; the bodies of the dead are offered back to the town with blasts of the trumpet 
in the temples, the ovens are prepared, and shells, and a peculiar hooting of the men. 
for some days unbridled license reigns su- “Custom requires that a hut should be 
preme. built, in which the anointed man and his 

In connexion with warfare must be men- companions may pass the next three nights, 
tioned a curious custom of giving a new during which time the newly named hero 
name to men who have killed any of the must not lie down, but sleep as he sits; he 
enemy during the campaign. Whether the must not change his masi, or remove the • 
enemy be an armed warrior slain in fair turmeric, or enter a house in which there is 
fight, an unarmed man knocked down by a woman, until that period has elapsed. In 
stealth, a woman, or even a little child, sig- the case now described, the hut had not 
nifies nothing. The warrior has clubbed an been built, and the young chief was permit- 
enemy, and has a right to his new name of ted to use the temple of the god of war in-^ 
honor. Should he have killed a chief, he stead. 

takes the name of his victim, and sometimes “ During the three days he was on an in^ 
his own chief honors him by calling the man cessant march, followed by half a score lads 
his flag, his canoe, his comb, &c. Of the* reddened like himself. After three weeks 
consecration ceremony, wherein the new he paid me a visit, on the first day of his 
name is given, Mr, IVilliams once saw a being permitted to enter a house in which 
very excellent example at Somo-somo, the there was a female. He informed me his 
subject of consecration being a young chief, new name was iTmZa, or Flag.” 

“ The king and leading men having taken When a name of honor has thus been 
their seats in the public squire, fourteen given to a man, the complimentary title of 
mats were brought and spread out, and Koroi, or consecrated, is prefixed to it 
upon these were placed a bale of cloth and The battles of the Fijians are not, as a 
two whale’s teeth. Near by was laid a sail rule, remarkable for the slaughter that takes 
mat, and on it several men’s dresses. The place. They are, in fact, little but a series 
young chief now made his appearance, bear- of single combats. When a man f^ls, his 
ing in one hand a large pine-apple club, and friends to get him off the ground to save 
in the other a common reed, while his long his life, if possible, or to be able to bury the 
train of masi dragged on the ground behind body if he should die; while the enemy use 
him. * their best endeavors to secure the wounded 

On his reaching the mats, an old man man In order to bake and eat blm. No dls- 
took tbe teed out of the hero’s baud, and hopor is attached to the fact of a slain man 
despatched i youth to deposit It careftilly in bein^ eaten. On the contrary, it is a proof 
the temple of the war The king then of ms courage, for none but those who die 
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bravely in battle are eaten in the feast 
which follows upon the victory, the bodies 
of slain cowards being contemptuously 
thrown into the bush. 

We now come to a more pleasing part of 
Fijian character, hamely, tlie various inci- 
dents of domestic life. 

As soon as the Fijian child comes into the 
world, it is taken from the mother, and 
given to another woman for three days, dur- 
ing which time she lies at her ease. The 
first clothihg which the child receives is a 
thick coating of turmeric oil, and tlje first 
food which it knows is either the }uice of 
sugar-cane or of cocoa-nut A name is given 
to the child as soon as possible after its birth, 
and these names are generally significant of 
some event that has happened either to the 
child itself or to some member of its fam- 
ily* 

Though the Fijian children spend the 
great part of their time in the open air, 
and are untrammelled by clothing, they are 
liable to a very unpleasant disease called 
the thoko,” which somew'hat resembles the 
** yaws ” of the negro tribes. The parents 
are rather glad than sorry to see their chil- 
dren afflicted with this disease, as they be- 
lieve that it forms a necessary adjunct to in- 
fantile health, and that a child who escape.s 
the thoko is sure to be sickly and feeble when 
it grow s up. 

l"he Fijian child receives no training, un- 
less encouragement of every bad passion 
may be called by that name. Revenge is 
imjWessed upon "the child’s mind from its 
earliest infancy, and most horrible are the 
means which are sometimes employed for 
this purpose. In riper years the duty of re- 
venge is kept always before his eyes. Should 
one man insult another, the offended individ- 
ual keeps himself constantly reminded of 
the offence by placing some object in his 
sight, and not removing it until he has 
avenged himself. 

Sometimes he will effect the same pur])08e 
by depriving himself of some luxury until 
he has had his revenge- One man, for ex- 
ample, will plait his hair in a particular 
manner, anotner will hang some article of 
dress in his house, while another will re- 
fuse to dance, or to eat of some particular 
kind of food. One chief, for example, hung 
a roll of tobacco on the roof of his house, 
with the intention of refusing to smoke until 
he had killed his enemy and could smoke 
that tobacco over the dead body. Another 
refrained from speaking, and would only an- 
swer by whistling. 

The knowledge of this custom makes the 
Fijians a most nervous race. Should a 
strange canoe appear off the coast, the in- 
habitants of the villages are all in a stir, 
some escaping to the ivoods, and others con- 
cealing their food and other valuables in 
secret storehouses. They do not like to 


walk aloiie in the evening. Mr. Williams 
mentions that he has seen a whole company 
disperse at the lifting of a telescope, and, 
inore than once, when he was visited by na- 
tives and the door suddenly slammed with 
the wind, the whole of his visitors rushed 
tumultuously out of the windows. On one 
occasion, a number of men were dragging a 
large canoe into the sea, when one of them 
espied a slight crack on one side. He 
wnispered his discovery to the man next 
him, he to the next, and so on, and in a few 
minutes every man had run aw'ay from the 
boat, fearing lest the ow'ner sht>uld charge 
him with having done the damage. 

The amusements, of the Fijians are rather 
more varied than is usually the case among 
savages. Some of them are identical with 
many of our own children’s games, such as 
‘‘ hide and seek,'’ “ blind man\ buff^'’ and a 
sort of “ hop, skip, and jump.” A sort of 
“pitch and toss ” is alsom vogue, the substi- 
tute for pence being the fiat, circular fruit 
of a species of mimosa. 

They have one game which bears some 
resemblance to that of the “kangaroo-rat” 
of Australia, which has l»ecn described on 
page 730. The players have a reed al>oiit 
four feet in lerigtb, at one end of which is an 
oval piece of hard and heavy wood some si3t 
inches in lengrh. This instrument is held 
between the thumb and middle finget*, the 
end of the forefinger being applied tofts ex- 
tremity. With a peculiar underhand jerk 
the player drives it hcvrizontally, so that it 
glides over the, ground for a ci nsiderable 
distance, the player vho sends the missile 
farthest being the winner. In order that 
this favorite game may be constantly {dayed, 
each village has attached to it a long strip 
of smooth sward, which is kept sedulously 
trimmed, so that the missile may skifii 
along with as little resistance as possible. 

Then there is the swing. This is made 
much like the New Zealand swing, l>ut is 
used in a different manner. Instead of be- 
ing held by the hands alone, the rope has a 
loop at the"end, into which the swinger in- 
serts his foot, ‘fi^ometimes, it has a large 
knot, on which both feet can be supported. 
Drawing the rope to the top of a conven- 
ient bank, the swinger grasps it with his 
hands, leaps in the air, places bis foot in the 
loop, and goes sweeping through an enor- 
mous arc, the radius of which often exceeds 
fifty feet. In some eases the swing is fixed 
by the water side, and the more daring of 
the performers loosen their grasp at the 
proper moment, and are hurled through the 
air into the water. 

One favorite game, called Ririki, is played 
after the following fashion -; — Close to the 
water’s edge is fixed a stout poet, and fin this 
is laid the trunk of a tall cocoa-nut tree, so 
that its base rests on the ground, and the 
tip projects over the water. The game con- 
sists in running at Ml speed up this in- 
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dined tree, and jumping into the water one 
after the other, swimming ashore and re- 
peating the process. This is a very lively 
game, the natives shouting and laughing the 
whole time, and plunging so rapidly in suc- 
cession that the water beneath the end of 
the inclined tree is white with foam. The 
people are admirable swimmers, and, hav- 
ing been accustomed to swim as soon as they 
could walk, disport themselves in the water 
with as much ease as on land. They are 
fond of swimming out to sea in parties, and 
join in various aquatic games, such as trying 
to push each other under water, diving, rac- 
ing, and so forth. % 

Some of their sports are rather rough. 
They have one game which bears a certain 
resemblance to snow-balling, except that the 
missiles are bitter oranges instead of snow- 
balls. In some places they jerk stones at 
each other by means of elastic bamboos, and 
do so.with such force that considerable pain 
is caused when the missile strikes the bare 
skin. 

Sometimes a sort of mock battle takes 
place. When food is brought to the men, 
the women suddenly rush upon them, try to 
drive them away, and to seize the food. 
Rough as the women may be, the men sel- 
dom retaliate, except by talking their assail- 
ants round the waists and throwing them 
on the ground. Mr. Williams mentions one 
instaiK'e when a woman actually shot a man 
dead with an arrow, turning the mock fight 
into a sad reality. Several cases are known 
where the men have been so severely 
handled that they have afterward dic^d of 
their wounds. 

On certain occasions an amusing game is 
played by the young nimi. A thin earthen- 
ware vessel is filled with water and sus- 
pendt'.d from a bough, and a number of 
young men with their eyes blindfolded, try 
to bia ak tlie vessel by striking at it with 
long sticks. 

^fusic and dancing are greatly studied 
among the Fijians, and any one who knows 
a new dance is sure to earn plenty of goods 
by teaching it Their musical instruments 
are very poor, consisting of drums, pipes, 
and trumpets. The first-mentioned instru- 
ments are nothing more than wooden cylin- 
ders, through one side of which a groove is 
cut about ah inch or so in width. The pipes 
are of two kinds; namely, a sort of pandean 
pipe made of several strips of bamboo fas- 
tened together, and the fiute. This latter in- 
strument is played by placing the aperture 
close to one nostril, and breathing tlirough 
it wliile the other is stopped with the thumb 
of the left hand. The trumpets are merely 
conch-shells blown thmugh a hole in the 
side. 

The dances are very carefully got up, and 
more reiiemble military movements than 
dances, the #nilUude neing increased by 
the martial array of the dancers, who are atl 


dressed as if for war, their faces painted wdth 
scarlet, their bodies powdered with black, 
and their best clubs or spears in their hands. 
They execute intricate manmuvres, march- 
ing in various figures, wheeling, halting, 
and stamping their feet in exact time to the 
rhythm of the song and the beat of the 
drum. Sometimes several hundred men 
are engaged in the dance, while the musi- 
cians are twenty or thirty in number. 

The scene at one of these dances is very 
picturesque, but it wants the furious energy 
which gives such fiery animation to the war 
dance* of the New Zealanders, the move- 
ments, though correct in point of time, 
being comparatively dull and heavy. In 
order to enliven it a little more, a profes- 
sional buffoon is usually inti’oduced upon 
the scene, who performs sundry grotesque 
movements, and is usually applauded for his 
exertions. 

Music and dancing are always used at the 
celebration of a m;irriage, and, as may be 
imagined from the punctilious nature of the 
Fijian, there is no lack of ceremony on the 
occasion. 

Mostly, girls are betrothed when they are 
quite infants, no regard being paid to dis- 
parity of age between themselves and their 
intended husbands. The form of betrothal 
is rather curious, and consists in the mother 
of the child taking a small liku, or woman's 
girdle, and presenting it to the man, who 
from that moment takes her daughter under 
his protection until she is old enough to be 
m.arried. 

In those cases where a young man takes a 
liking to a young woman,* he asks her of her 
father, making at the same time a small 
present as a matter of form. Should the 
application be successful, an interchange of 
presents then takes place between the 
friends of both parties, and in a few days 
follows the ceremony called “warming,” 
which consists in conveying to the house of 
the bride some food prepared by the in- 
tended husband. In most parts of Fiji, the 
bride has a complete holiday for four* days, 
sitting quietly at home, dressed in her finest 
apparel, and painted with turmeric and oil. 
At the expiration of the four days, she is 
taken by a number of married women to 
the sea, "where they all ioin in fishing, and 
afterward cook the fish that they have taken. 
The cooking being completed, the bride- 
groom is sent for, and the betrothed couple 
eat together, each giving the other a por- 
tion of food. 

After this ceremony comes a period dur- 
ing which the bridegroom is employed in 
building a house for his intended wife, and 
the girl undergoes the painful tattooing 
which marks her as having taken her place 
among women. During this time, she re- 
mains within the house* so as shield her 
complexion from the sun. The house being 
completed, all the friends of bqj^. families 
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§xh ^dthdced to^efher, and ft feast 

. takes place, at woich the givers make it a 
^int of honor to be as lavish as possible. 
JLt the end of this feast, the girl is formally j 
handed ever to her husband, and exchanges I 
her narrow liku for the broader garment 
befitting her new condition. 

When the daughter of an important chief 
Is married, her father always gives her a 
number of female attendants, sometimes as 
many as twelve or fifteen accomnanying the 
bride to her home. They are placed under 
the charge of an elderly woman who acts as 
their superintendent, and are called by a 
name which signifies a pet servant There 
is idways a great scene at the departure of a 
bride to her home, all her relations and 
friends crowding round her, and kissing her 
until she is nearly smothered by their 
caresses. 

An interesting description of the presen- 
tation of a bride is given by Mr. Williams, 
and the artist has reproduced the scene in 
frie engraving No. 1, on the next page. 
“She was brought in at the principal en- 
trance by the king^s aunt and a few matrons, 
and Then, led only bv the old lady^ ap- 
proached the king. She was an interesting 
girl of fifteen, glistening with oil, wearing a 
new llku, and jbl necklace of curved ivory 
points, radiatine from her neck, and turning 
upward. The King then received from his 
amit the girl, with two whale’s teeth, which 
she carried in her hand. When she was 
4mated at his feet, his m^esty repeated a list 
of their gods, and finished by praying that the 
girl might live, and bring forth male children. 

“ To her friends, two men who had come 
lii at the back door, he gave a musket, beg- 
^Ug tbem not to think nardly of his having 
jpken their diild, as the step was connected 
litth the good of the land, in which their 
interests, as well as his own, were involved. 
The musket, which was about equivaleot to 
the necklace, the men received with bent 
heads, muttering a short prayer, the close of 
whkh was exactly the same as they had 
ofTei^ for years, ^®eath to Natawa.’ Tui- 
kHakila then took off the girlT necklace and 
kissed her. The gayest moment of her life, 
pa for as dress was concerned, was past; and 
2 felt that the untying of that polished oma- 
fUent from her neck was the* first down- 
ysard step to a dreary fbture. Perhaps her 
forebodings were like mine, for she wept, 
fUdtihs iMrs which glanced off her bosom 
ftU# SftSl# In distinct drops on her oily legs 
imm by the Mug, who -said, * Do not 
ire^. \^e you going Id leave your own 
It ou are but going a»vovage, soon td 
lelttlit Bo hot think it a hardship to go to 
iibini. Bens you have to work hard; there 
you srift rest Here you fare indifferently; 
feiere you will eat the best of food. Only do 
^ ire^ to imil As he thus 

fdayeu wilh her curly locks, com* 
fPHili^whur She 


reminded him of a sister of hers, who had 
been taken to Mbau in years past” 

She had certaii^ reason for her tears, as 
the condition of Pyian wives is not a very 
enviable one. As is the case with most 
countries in which polygamy is practised, the 
wives are apt to be very jealous of each 
other, and to quarrel among themselves. 
Generally, their squabbles ara treated with 
contemptuous indifference by the husband 
as long as they do not annoy him person- 
ally; but if he should feel himself angered, 
he speedily checks the tumuft by belabor- 
ing all parties alike with a very sufficient 
stick which he keeps for the purpose. One 
chief had a cudgel as thick as a broomstick, 
in which he seemed to take no little pride, 
having carved and inlaid it with ivory. 

Women are not held in any great esti- 
mation, whether they be single or married. 

A rather ludicrous example of the value set * 
by Fijians imon w’omen occurred in the 
course of traffic between Europeans and na- 
tives. A chief had bargained with the cap- 
tain of a ship for a musket, the price of 
which was to be two pigs. The chief w5nt 
off with his musket, but could only find one 
pig. So he honorably kept his bargain by 
sending the one pig and a young woman in- 
stead of the othar. 

In the description of the ceremonies at- 
tendant upon a wediing, mention was made 
of the custom of building a house for the 
bride. The form of Fyian bouses varies 
according to locality. In some places they 
are sharp-ridged and gabled, like those 
which have already been described when 
I treating of New Guinea. In others they are 
round, and in others conical. Some are 
built on posts, and others simply on the 
ground. As is the case throughout all Poly- 
nesia, the houses are made of a wooden 
framework lashed together, and covered 
.with a thatch of re^. Many of these 
houses are of great size." more than a hun- 
dred feet in length and anout forty in width* 
A house that is meant to endure for 
any length of time is made of a wood called 
by the natives i?est, which is exactly similar 
to the greenheart of India, and a sort of 
sandal wood is also used for the same pmr^ 
pose. 

The walls are generally made of reeds ar- 
ranged in three layers, the middle layer 
being horizontal and the outer and inner 
layers perpendicular. They are tied or 
sewed togefoer with sinnet, and it is the 
Fyian ar^iitect’s pride to lyeave the sinnet 
into ellbant patterns. Sotne men are cele» 
brated lor their skill in inserting and exe* 
cuting these patterns, and go f^ut from 
place to place as they are wan^ Even (he 
posts that support the edifice are often cov« 
ered with reeds, bound together in the same* 
ingenkiui manner. The door Is alwiifs a 
stmill one,prohfthly for the aaitie reason tiial 
induees a MmBk to nmhe to Inw m: m** 
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trance to his hut; namely, fear of ene- 
mies. 

The thatch is sometimes of cocoa-nut or 
Bugjar-cane leaves, and sometimes of graes, 
while in a few of the best houses both are 
used. The leaves are doubled over reeds 
and sewed together, so as to form lengths of 
about five or six feet. Grass thatch is fixed 
almost exactly as straw is used in England 
being laid on the roof in bundles, and held 
down by long mangrove branches, and tied 
firmly with rattan. 

House thatching is one of the most ani- 
mated scenes that can be im^ined. As 
goon as the roof is finished, notice is given that 
the thatchers are wanted, and then straight- 
way assemble a gang of merry laborers, 
varying in number according to the size of 
the house, as many as three hundred some- 
times uniting to thatch a very large bouse. 
Some bring the leaves and grass, others 
bind and sew them into the proper form, 
and others take them to the thatchers. 
Those who actually apply the reeds always 
arrange themselves in pairs on the roof, one 
outside and the other inside the building, so 
that one can take the end of the lashing as 
ll is pushed through the thatch by his com- 
rade, draw it tight, and return it to him. 
•The reader may find house thatching repre- 
sented in a spirited engraving, on the 957th 
page. 

^he noise that arises from a large house 
during the process of thatching is almost 
deafening. Naturally, the Fijian has a 
great genius for shouting, and on such oc- 
casions he fairly outdoes himself. Some call 
for more grass, leaves, mangrove rods and 
rattans; others from below snout in reply to 
them. Those who bring the materials must 
needs shout as they clamber to the roof, and 
every one throws in a few yells occasionally 
by way of encouragement to his compan- 
ions. 

The most characteristic part of a Fijian 
house is the ridge pole which runs along the 
top of the roof It projects at either end for 
a considerable distance, and in first-class 
buildings is worked into a trumpet-like 
shape at the extremities. Hiese projecting 
ends are mostly blackened, and decorated 
with large white cowrie shells. A sort of 
cable made of grass and bound with viue- 
stalks is generally laid on the ridge pole, 
and in many cases is finished off with a row 
nf tassels, and nearly covered with patterns 
worked in sinnet 

Some, though not all. the houses have 
<mnings by way of windows, which can be 
closed by means of mats fiuitened over them 
Mke curtains. Within the house, and nearly 
fa centre, is the fireplace, which is sunk 
la the ground to a foot or so in depth, and 
ttutoanded by « tort fbader made hai4 


wood. In very large houses, the fireplace 
is ten or twelve feet square, and is covered 
by a wooden framework of se\eral tiers, on 
which cooking pots and similar utensils can 
be kept. There is no chimney, nor even a 
hole in the roof, so thrtt all the smoke from 
the fireplace ascends to the roof, and finds 
its way out through the thatch as it best can. 
In nearly every case the doorway is fur- 
nished with a projecting roof. 

In connection with roof thatching, a char- 
acteristic joke is recorded of the Mbau peo- 
ple. The short missile club is called ula, 
and the act of hurling it is called ulaula. 
The latter word, however, also signifies 
house thatching. By way of a practical 
joke, the people of i^bau sent to those of 
Taiievu, asking them to come and ulaula. 
The latter, taking the word in its ordinary 
sense, accepted the invitation, and came, 
expecting the usual scene of merriment, 
when to their surprise, they were saluted 
by a voUey of ulas hurled at them by their 
entertainers. . 

The furniture of a Fijian house is simple. 
At one end is a raised dais, on which the 
master of the house sleeps by night and 
reclines by day. It is covered with matSj 
and over it are bung the sheets of thin masi 
which are used as mosquito curtains. On 
this dais are generally one or two pillows. 
Ihese implements are not unlike tnose of 
the Kaffirs,* being nothing more than cylin- 
drical bars of wood supported on legs at 
either end. Some of them are from four to 
five feet in length. This form of pillow is 
used on account of the mop-like headdress 
of the natives, which would be pressed out 
of all shape were it laid on an ordinary pil- 
low. 

On the hearth are several large earthen- 
ware cooking pots, oval in shape, and each 
set on tlKee stones. As the quantity of 
foo<> in them diminishes, they are gradually 
tilted, so that when they contain l)Ut yei^ 
little food they lie quite on their sides. 
Near the hearth lies the thick concave 
board on which bread is kneaded, and close 
to the board are the smooth round stones 
by which the operation of kneading is con- 
ducted. The small hand nets used for fish- 
ing are kept near the fire, together with the 
knives ana other implements used in pre- 
paring food. Several earthen water jars are 
always placed near the fire. * They may be 
distinguished by their glazed surraccs, and 
are placed caremlly on a thick bed of gras% 
A lew bamboo vessels containing salt and 
frerfi water, are generally placea near 
larger jars. Bound the foot of the wnQ are 
rangea a series of bowls and Jars, which 
contain the arrowroot and simfhtf artkdeaol 
ft)Od. r 
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The or rather the superstition, of 

the Fijians is much like that of other poly- 
theists. The peojile acknowledge vast nuni- 
bers of of greater or lesser power; 

most, if not all, of ivhich arc synibolizetl 
iiuder some natural form, such as a haw'k, a 
tree, or the like. Every Fijian considers 
himself under the protection of some espe- 
cial god, and, as has been stated, will not 
eat tlie animal which is his symbol. 

An amusing instance of the reverence 
paid to the symbols of the gods occurred at 
Tilioa. A vc^ry powerful god, who is wor- 
shipped at that filace, resides in a land crab, 
but. as that crustacean is scarcely ever seen 
in the locality, tliere are but few opportuni- 
ties of paying the jiroper worship. When- 
ever any one saw a land crab, he immedi- 
ately rati to tlie prit st, and forthwith the 
whole p)lac(? was in a coninmtion. The neo- 
le assembled to pay their respects to their 
eity, and a numfier of cocoa-nuts w^ere 
gathered, strung togetiiur, and humbly pre- 
sented to the crab deity in order to propi- 
tiate him, and to induce him to give them 
JTair weather and a healthy season. 

As to the particular doctrines of the 
Fijian religion, it is scarcely possible to 
learn rnuch^ about them. In the first jilace, 
the people know nothing, and the priests, 
who know but little, dislike communicating 
their knov^ledge. Even the Christian con- 
verts can seldom be induced to speak on the 
subject with any degree of truth. 


The priests are known by their olTicial 
insignia, which (.(insists of an oval fr(uUk*t 
of scarh't fiNithers. and a long-tontljcd (sjiib 
made of .separate pieces of wood ingeniously 
fastened togelln'r. Several of llu‘se combs 
are in mv colh-ction, and are exiadient 
exanipb'S of tlu? arlistic (‘ajKibilitics of Ibo 
makers. Xo two of them arc alike, the deli- 
(‘ate tbr<‘nd whidi fastt iis tbem together 
being woven in a singular variety (»f pat- 
terns. Tin; threads are nearly as line as 
hairs, and an additional beauty is given to 
th(i palti rn by using alternattdy a deep 
black and a glittering yellow thread. 

The [U’iests communicate with their dei- 
ties by throwing lln niselvc'S into a sort of 
ecstatic state, tcuhnicallv called shaking” 
in which the whole body is convulsed, and 
the atleraniTS which come from the foam- 
ing lips are held to be the resnonse.s of the 
god. A vivid idea of this mode of consiiU- 
ing a deity is given by Mr, Williams in the 
valuable w'ork to which reference has often 
been made. 

“ Nothing like regular w'orahip or haliitual 
reverence is found, and a principle of fear 
seems the only motive for religious observ- 
ances; and this is fully practised on by the 
priests, through whorn alone the people have 
access to the gods, when they wish to pre- 
sent petitions alh^cting their social or indi- 
vidual interest When matters of Importance 
are involved, the soro or offering consists 
of large quantities of food, together with 
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whales’ teeth. In smaller affairs a tooih, 
club, mat, or spear, is enough. Young nuts 
covered with turmeric powder formed tlie 
meanest offering 1 have known! On one 
occasion, wdien Tuikilakila asked the help 
of the Somo-somo gods in w'ar, he built the 
war god a large new^ temple, and presented 
a quantity of cooked food, with sixty turtles, 
beside whales’ teeth. 

“Part of the otlering — the sigana — is 
set apart for the deity, the rest forming a 
feast of which all may partake. The i oriioii 
devoted to the god is eaten by his priest and 
bv old men, but to youths and women it%is 
tapu. 

“ Strangers wishing to consult a god cut a 
quantity of lire w'ood for the temple. Some- 
times only a dish of yams or a wlfale’s tooth 
is presented. It is not absolutely necessary 
for the transaction to take place at a temple. 

I have known priests to become inspired in 
a private house or in the open air; indeed, 
in some parts of Fiji, the latter is usually the 
case. 

' One who intends to consult the oracle 
dresses and oils himself, and. aceompanii d 
by a few others, goes to the priest, who, we 
will suppose, has been previously informed 
of the intended visit, and is lying near the 
sacred corner getting ready* his response. 
When the party arrives, he rises and sits so 
that his back is near to the white cloth by 
which the god visits Idm, while the ollnoV 
occupy the <»pposito side of the Ihire. The 
principal person presents a whale's tooth, 
states the purpose* of his visit, and expresses 
a hope, that the god will regard him wdth 
favor. Sometimes there is jjlaeed before 
the priest a disli of scented oil with whieh 
he anoints himself, and then roct‘ives the 
tooth, regarding it with deep and seriuirs 
attention. 

“ Unbroken silence follows. The priest 
becomes absorbed in thought, and all eyes 
’watch him with unblinking steadiness. In 
a few" minutes be trembles; slight distortions 
are seen in bis face, and tw itching move- 
nu^nts in his limbs. These increase to a 
violent muscular action, w hich spreads until 
the whole frame is strongly convulsed, and 
the man shivers a.s with a strong ague fit. In 
some islands this is accompanied with mur- 
murs and sobs, the veins are greatly en- 
larged, and the circulation of the blood 
quickened. 

“ The priest is now possessed by his god, 
and all his wprds and actions arc considered 
as no longer his owm, but those of the deity 
who has entered into him. Shrill cries of 
‘Koi an! Koj auP (‘It is II It is I!’) till the 
air, and the god is supposed thus to notify I 
his approach. While giving the answer, the 
priest’s eyes stand out and roll as if in a 
frenzy; his voice is unnatural, his face pale, 
his lips livid, breathing depressed, and his 
entire tmpeaianco like that or a furious mad- 
man. The sweat runs from every pore, and 
47 


tears start from his strained eyes; after which 
the symptoms graduiilly disappear. I'he 
priest looks round with a vacant stare, and as 
the god says ‘ I depart,’ announces his actual 
departure by violciitl}' Hinging himsclfdown. 
on the mat, or by suddenly striking the 
ground with a club, wdicn those at a distance 
are informed by blasts on the conch, or the 
tiring of a musket, that the deity has re- 
turned into the world of .spirits.” 

In many cases it is evidcnlthai the priests 
enaot deliberate impositions, but it is also 
certain that in manv others they are com- 
I)l( tely under the dominion of frenzy, and 
that thtT do not recollect afterward the 
Avords which they uttered while in their 
delirious slate. “ My ow’ii mind.” said one 
of them, “dej)arts from me, and llitn, when 
it is truly gone, my god spi aks by me.” 

Various modes of divina.tion are enqiloyed 
by the Fijian |u*iests. They have, tor ex- 
ample, divination by the leaf, by tlie reed, 
by llu* nut, and by water. The kaf is tested 
by tiiking it between tlie front tieth and 
biting it. If it be comj)letely sovereil, ibe 
omen is good; if it hung together, ev( n by a 
single fil*re, the onu ii is unfavorable, <)ne 
])rii*st had a V(‘ry strange mode of divination 
i»y the leaf. He had two magic Icavt s. w Inch 
he placed on tlu* sides of the applicant, and 
then left llu in. If the leaf on tlie right side 
stung the skin, the omen was good; but if 
any }>lots or tiiaacheries were* hatched, the 
leaf stung the man on the left side, and so 
warned iiim oi' the dange r. Another mode 
of divination by the leaf is to l>ite it, jind 
judge by the tiavor whether the omen be^ 
adverse or tlu* eonirarv. 

Tlu reed test is m;inag»*d as folloivs. A 
niimlx'r of short reeds are* cut, and laid in a 
row' on the ground, a name being given to 
e ach. The prie .st then lK>lds his right foot 
over each, and the* re*sponse is given by the 
trembling of the foot. 

The water test is performed by holdin" 
the straightcne*d arm .slightly n[>ward. and 
pouring a few’ drops e»f water on the wrist. 
If the water should run to the sho’dder, the 
response is favorable; slundd it fall olf at the 
ellwnv, the answ’er is adverse. 

The next test is performed by laying a 
cocoa-nnt on a small surflice and spinning 
it. Whe‘ii it stnp.s, tlte response is given by 
the direction in w hich the eye points. 

According to Fijian notions. th.e p.essage 
to Huruto or heaven is a very dinU uU <me,‘ 

! except for great chiefs, and the only tdau by 
i w hich a man inferior rank can hepe of>- 
' tain admission is by telling the god a lie, and 
[proclaiming himself a chief with so much 
apparent irutlifulncss that he is bciicve<l.and 
ailowuxi to pass. Taking on his shoulder his 
tvar club and a wimla’s tooth, the Fijian 
spirit goes to the end of the world, w l\ere 
grows a sacred pine, and throws the tooth at 
it Should he miss it, he can go no further; 
but if he lut it, he travels on to a spot where 
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he awaits the arrival of the women who Bnr^ are adorned with long strings of cow- 
were murdered at his death. ries that sometimes reach the ground, Or^ 

Escorted by them, he proceeds until he, is dinary laths are thought too common to be 
met and opposed by a god called Ravuyalo, used in thatching temples, and the beauti- 
vriiOm he fights with his club. Should he fully carved spears of warriors are employed 
fail, he is killed and eaten by the god, and instead of simple wood. When the Bur^ is 
there is an end of him. Should he conquer, erected on a high mound, entrance is gained 
he proceeds until he finds a canoe, into to it by means of a very thick plank cut into 
which he gets, and is conveyed to the lofty notched steps. 

spot where the chief god, Ndengei, lives. Although the Bur<$s are considered as 
Over the precipice extends the long steerin<^ temples, and dedicated to the god, they are 
oar of the gorrs canoe. He is then asked mostly used for secular purposes. Visitors 
his name and rank, when he replies with a from a distance are generally quartered in 
circumstantial account of his grandeur and them, and in many instances the principal 
magnificence, of the countries over which men of the village make the Bur«i their sleep- 
he has ruled, of the deeds which he did in ing-place. Councils are held in the Bur^, 
war, and of the devastation which he caused, and entertainments are given in them, or 
He is then told to take his seat on the blade which the ottVrings to the god form a large 
of the oar. Should his story have been be- part. Sometimes, as has been mentioned, a 
lieved, he is conveyed to Buru to; but should chief who wishes to propitiate some deity 
iN'dengei disbelieve his story, the oar is tilted offers a great quantity of food in his temple, 
up, and he is hurled down the precipice into and this food is consumed in a general feast, 
the water below whence he never emerges. A certain portion is dedicated to the goc 
It has been mentioned that the spirit has and may only be eaten by the priests ani_ 
to wait for the escort of his wives. This is the old men, but the remainder may be eaten 
in order to prove that he is a married man, by any one. 

bachelors having no hope of admission into None of the fcxKi is left to perish, the 
Buruto. Should a wifeless man start on his Fijians having a convenient belief which 
journey, he is confronted by a goddess, called combines piety with self-indulgence. The 
the Great Woman, who has a special hatred god is supposed to be a great eater, but only 
of bachelors, and, as soon as she sees one, to consume the soul of the provisions, so 
files at him and tries to tear him in pieces, that when food is cooked and oftVred, the 
Sometimes she misses him in her eagerness; god eats the soul and the people the body, 
but, even in such a case, he has to deal with The chief god, Ndengei. uscci to be both 
another god, who hides himself in the spirit greedy and dainty in his demands for footL 
path, and, as the soul of the bachelor passes He sometimes ate two hundred hogs and a 
by, he springs on the wretched being, and hundred turtles at a single feast, and WJts 
dashes him to atoms against a stone. continually insisting on human sacrifices. 

The Bur^ or temples of the gods abound In order to procure these, no respect was 
in Fiji, at least one Bur^ being found in paid to persons, and so infatuated were the 
Qvery village, and some of the villages people that, to keep up Kdengei’s supplies 
having many of these buildings. They are of human foo<l, chiefs were known to kill 
made of the same material as the houses, their own wives. 

but with much more care. Instead of being No regular worship is ever offered in the 
merely set on the ground, they are placed Bur<$8, which, indeed, are often left to fall 
on the top of a mound of earth, sometimes into decay until someone desires to consult 
only slightly elevated, and sometimes twenty or propitiate the god, M'hen the building is 
feet or more in height repaired and cleaned for the occasion. As 

The natives think no labor too great for may be expected, during the building of the 
the decoration of a Bur^, and it is m those Burd several human sacrifices are offered, 
buildings that their marvellous skill in plait- If the reader will refer to the drawing of 
ing»sinnqiis best shown. Every beam, post, the Bur^ on the following page, he will see 
and pillar is entirely covered with sinnet that in front of it are two oddly-shaped 
plaitedinto the most beautiful patterns, black objects. These are examples of the sacred 
and red being the favorite colors; and even stones, several of which are to be fi>und in 
the reeds which line the window frames, and various parts of Fiji. They are considered 
fill up the interstices between the pillars, are as the dwelling-place of certain gods, and 
hidden in the plaited sinnet with which they are held to be either male, or female, ae* 
are covered. So lavish are the natives of cording to the sex of the deify who inhabit! 
their work, that they are not content with them. Should the god be of the fepiale S6t| 
covering the pillars and reeds with sinnet the &ct Is known by a woman% apron or 
work, but they make large plaited cords liku being tied round the stone. C^e sudh 
of the same material, and hang them in fes- god is a very tisefh! one, hecauae he hatea 
toona from the eaves. moscjl^uitoes, and keeps them kway from the 

It has already been mentioned ^at the spot in which he dwella Food la pn^pared 
hfit hotisea have the ends of the ridge-jpoles and offered to those sacred atones, the 
diporated with cowries, bat those or the as usual, eaUng the spirit of the fiK>a,aiurt^ 
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priest and officers consuming its outward 
form. 

We now come to the fiineral ceremonies 
of Fiji, taking those of the chiefs aS types of 
the whole. 

Among the Fijians a very singular super- 
stition reigns. When men or women become 
infirm wi9i age, they are considered to have 
lived their mil time on earth, and prep- 
arations are made for their burial. So in- 
rained is this belief, that if a man finds 
imself becoming feeble with age or disease, 
he requests his sons to strangle him, ana 
with this request they think themselves boui^ 
to comply. Indeed, if they think that he is 
too slow in making the request, they suggest 
to him that he has lived long enough, and 
ought to rest in the grave. Such conduct 
seems to imply that they are destitute of 
affection, but in reality it is their way of 
showing their love for their parent | 

They are really a most affectionate race 
of people. A young chief has been seen to 
sob with overpowering emotion at parting 
from his father for a short time, and yet, 
were his parents to become ill or infirm, he 
would think it his duty to apply the fatal 
rope with* his own hands. To be strangled 
by one’s children, or to be buried alive by 
them, is considered the most honorable 
mode of death. The reason for this strange 
custom seems to be that the Fijians believe 
the condition of the spirit in the next world 
to be exactly the same as that of the in- 
dividual when in life. Consequently, affec- 
tionate children are unwilling to allow their 
parents to pass into the next world in an in- 
firm state of body, and therefore strangle 
them out of sheer kindness. 

From a similar notion of kindness, they 
also strangle the favorite wives and at- 
tendants of the dead chief, so as to provide 
liim with the followers to whom he has been 
accustomed*. They also kill a powerful war- 
rior, in order that he may go before his 
chief through the passage into the spirit 
land, and drive away the evil spirits who 
oppose the progress of a new comer. These 
victims go by the name of “ grass,” and are 
laid at the bottom of the grave; the warrior 
painted and dressed for battle, with his 
favorite club by his side, the women ayanged 
in folds of the finest masi, and the servants 
with their implements in their hands; so 
that the inhabitants of the spirit world may 
nee how great a chief has come among them. 

All their preparations are carried on in a 
quiet and orderly manner, the victims never 
attempting to escape from their fate, but 
vying with each other for the honor of 
aecotnpanying their chief. In some cases, 
when a chief has died young, his mother has 
Insisted on sharing his grave. So deeply do 
the Fijians feel the necessity for this sacri- 
fice that the custom has been a greater bar- 
rier a^Qst Christianity even than canm- 
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balism or polygamy, and even those natives 
who have been converted to Christianity are 
always uneasy on the subject On one occa- 
sion a Christian chief was shot, and by the 
same volley a young man was killed. The 
Christian natives were delighted with the 
latter catastrophe, inasmuch as it provided 
an attendant for their slain chief. 

The scene which takes place when a great 
chief is expected to die has been described 
by Mr. Williams with great power. The 
King of Somo-somo, a magnificent specimen 
of the savage, wa.s becoming infirm through 
^e, and toward the middle of August 1845 
was unable to do more than walk about a 
I little: — 

“ I visited him on the 2l8t, and was sur- 

rised to find him much better than he had 

een two days before. On being told, there* 
fore, on the 24th that the king was dead, and 
that preparations were being made for his 
interment, I could scarcely credit the report 
The ominous word preparing urged me to 
hasten without delay to the scene of action, 
but my utmost speed failed to bring me to 
Kasima — the king’s house — in time. The 
I moment I entered it was evident that, as far 
as concerned two of the women, I was too 
[ late to save their lives. The effect of that 
scene was overwhelming. Scores of delib- 
erate murderers in the very act surrounded 
me : yet there was no confusion, and, except 
a word from him who presided, no noise, 
only an unearthly, horrid stillness. Katurc 
seemed to lend her aid and to deepen the 
dread effect ; there was not a breath stirring 
in the air, and the half-subdued light in that 
hall of death showed every object with 
unusual distinctness. * * 

“ All was motionless as sculpture, and a 
strange feeling came upon me, as though I 
was myself becoming a statue. To speak 
was impossible ; I was unconscious that I 
breathed; and involuntarily, or rather 
against my will, I sunk to the floor, assuming • 
the cowering posture of those who were 
actually engaged in murder. My arrival 
was during a hush, just at the crisis of death, 
and to that strange silence must be attrib- 
uted my emotions ; and I was but too familiar 
with murders of this kind, neither was there 
anything novel In the apparatus employed. 
Occupying the centre of that large room 
were two groups, the business of whom 
could not be mistaken. 

“All sat on the floor; the middle figure 
of each group being held in a sitting posture 
% several femsdes, and ludden by a large • 
veil. On either side of each veiled figure 
was a company of eight or ten strong men, 
one company Ruling against the other on a 
white cord which was passed twice round 
the neck of the doomed one, who* thus in a 
few minutes ceased to live. As my self- 
command was returning to me the gi^np 
fiirthest frem me began to move; the meti 
slackened the^ horn, and the aUenianl 
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women removed the lar^e covering, maJcing 
it into a couch for the victim. 

“ As that veil was lifted some of the men 
beheld the distorted features of a mother 
whom they had helped to murder, and smiled 
with satisfaction as the corpse was laid out 
for decoration. Convulsion strongly on the 
part of the poor creature near me showed 
that she still lived. She was a stout woman, 
and some of the executioners jocosely in- 
vited those who sat near to have pity and 
help them. At length a woman said, * she 
is cold.’ The fatal cord fell, and as the cov- 
ering was raised I saw dead the oldest wife 
and unwearied attendant of the old king.” 

Leaving the house of murder, Mr. Wil- 
liams went to the hut of the deceased king, 
determining to see his successor, and beg 
him to spare the lives of the intended victims. 

To his horror and astonishment, he found 
that the king was still alive. He was lying 
on his couch, very feeble, but perfectly con- 
scious, every now and then placing his hand 
to his side as he was racked by cough. The 
young king was full of grief. He embraced 
nis visitor with much emotion, saying, “ See, 
the father of us two is dead.” It was useless 
to dispute the point The poor old king 
certainly did move and speak and eat; but, 
according to the son’s ideas, the movements 
were only mechanical, the spirit having left 
the body. 

So the preparations for his funeral went 
on. His chier wife and an a&sistant employed 
themselves in covering his IkhIv with black 
powder, as if dressing him for the war dance, 
and fastening upon his arms and legs a num- 
ber of long strips of white raasi, tied in 
rosettes, >vith the ends streaming on the 
ground. They had already clad liim in a 
new raasi of immense size, the white folds of 
which were wrapped round his feet In 
place of the usual masi turban, a scarlet 
handkerchief was bound on his hair with a 
circlet of white cowrie-shells, and strings of 
the same shells decorated his arms, while 
round his neck was an ivory necklace, marie 
of long curved claw-Hke pieces of whale’s 
teeth. 

Tlie reader may perhaps wonder that the 
chief wife of the king was suffered to live. 
The fact was that the young king would not 
allow her to be killed, because no execu- 
tioner of sufficient rank could be found. She 
lamented her hard lot in being forbidden to 
accompany her husband to the spirit land, 
and begged to be strangled, but without 
succesa 

Presently the sound of two conch-shell 
trumpets was heard outside the house, this 
being the official intimation that the old 
king was dead, and the new king was then 
formally acknowledged by the chiefs who 
were present. He seemed overcome with 
grief, and, gazing on the body of his father’s 
attendant^ ne exclaimed, “Alas, Moalevu! 
There lies a woman truly wearied, not only 


in the day but in the night also; the fire 
consumed the fuel gathered by her hands* 

If we awoke in the still nigbk the sound of 
our feet reached her ears, and, if spoken to 
harshly, she continued to labor omy. Mo- 
alevu! Alas, Moalevu 1 ” 

The bodies of the murdered women were 
then rolled up in mats, placed on a bier, and 
carried out of the door, nut the old king was 
taken throu^ a breach made in the wall of 
the house. The bodies were carried down 
to the seaside and placed in a canoe, the 
king being on the deck, attended by his wife 
and the Mata, who fanned him and kept off 
I the insects. 

When they arrived at Weilangi, the place 
of sepulture, they found the grave already 
dug, and lined with mats. The bodies of the 
w'omen w ere laid side by side in the grave, 
and on them the dying king. The shell 
ornaments were then taken irom him, and 
he. was entirely enveloped in mats, after 
which the earth was filled in, and thus he 
was buried alive. The poor old man was 
even heard to cough after a quantity of earth 
had been heaped on him. 

This final scene is represented in an 
illustration on the 980th page. In the fore- 
I ground is seen the open grave, with the 
i bodies of the murdered women lying in it as 
j “ grass.” The still living king isbeing borne 
to the grave by the attendants, while hissuc- 
cessor sits mournftilly surveying a scene 
; which he know s will be re-enacted in his ow n 
jcase, should he live to be old and infirm. 

I Just above the grave are the rolls of fine 
mats with which the body of the king is to be 
covered before the earth is filled in; and in 
the background appears the mast of the canoe 
which brought the party to tlie burial- 
ground. 

The reader cannot but notice the resem- 
lilancc between this Fijian custom of 
strangling the wives and the well-known 
suttee of India. In both cases the women 
are the foremost to demand death, and for 
the same reason. Just as the Hindoo 
w’omen arrange their own funeral pile, and 
light it with their own hands, the Fijian 
w oman helps to dig her own grave, lines 
it with mats and then seats herself in it 

The fact is, that the woman has positively 
no choice in the matter; a wife who sur- 
vives Itbr husband is condemned to a life of 
neglt*€t, suffering, and insult, so that the 
short agony of immediate death is prefera- 
ble to such a fate, especiaTly as by yieldingi. 
to the national custom she believes that she 
shall secure a happy and honored life in the 
spirit land. Moreover, her relatives are 
bound by custom to insist upon her death, 
as, if they did not follow this custom, they 
would be accused of disrespect toward her 
husband and his faidiiy* xo<i would mn the 
risk of being clubbed In revenge. 

In consequence of this horrid custom, the 
population of Fyi has been greatly eheekedi 
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for not only is there the direct sacrifice of Hfe, 
but much Indirect loss is occasioned. Many 
of the murdered women are mothers, whose 
children die for want of maternal care, so 
ihat, what with the perpetual feuds and 
continual murders, the custom of cannibal* 
ism, the sacrifice of wives with their hus- 
bands, the strangling of the old or sick, 
and the death of children by neglect, very 
few Fijians die from natural causes. Mr. 
Williams mentions that in a class of nine 
children under his charge, the parents had 
all been murdered with the exception of two, 
and these had been condemned to death, and 
only saved through the exertions of the nus- 
sionaries. ^ 

Alter a king is buried, sundry ceremonies 
are observed. For twenty days or so, no 
one eats until the evening, the people shave 
their heads either partiallv or entirely, and 
women cut off their fingers, which are 
inserted in split reeds, and stuck along the 
eaves of the royal house. Those who are 
nearly related to the dead king show their 
grief by refusing to wear their usual dress, 
and suDstituting rude garments of leaves. 
They often deny themselves the luxury of a 
mat to lie uj^on, and pass their pights on the 
grave of their friend. The coast is rendered 
tepu for axertain distance, no one being al- 
lowed to fish until the proper time has 
tlapsed, and the cocoa-nut trees are placed 
Imder a similar restriction. i 

Various strange rites take place on cer- 
tain days after the funeral. On the fourth 
day the friends assemble, and celebrate the 
melancholy ceremony called the “jumping 
of maggots,” in which they symbolize the 
progress of corruption. JNext evening is 
one of a directly opposite character, c&ed 
the “ causing to laugh,” in which the imme- 
diate friends and relatives of the dead are 
entertained with comic games. On the 
tenth day the women have an amusing cere- 
mony of their own. Arming themselves 
with whips, switches, or cords, they fall upon 
every man whom they meet, without respect 
to age or rank, the greatest chiefb only being 
exempt from this persecution. The men are 
not allowed to retaliate, except by flinging 
mud at their assailants, and those who have 
witnessed the scene say that nothing more 
ludicrous can be imagined than to see grave, 
elderly men running in all directions, pur- 
sued oy the women with their wiiips and 
switches. 

The last ceremony is the completion of 
jKime special work, begun in honor of the 
dead. It may he the erection of a house, Uie 


making of a huge ball of sinnet, a great bale 
of cloth, and, in any case, it bears the name 
of the person in wnose honor it was under^ 
taken. Building large canoes is a favorite 
form of this custom, and, during the whole 
time that the work is in progress, the canoe 
is put to sleep at night by the beating of 
drums, and awakened everj morning in a 
similar manner, when the carpentei's come 
to their work. 

A curious ceremony takes place in Fiji 
when one of the principal chiefs has died. 
It is called the loloxu of the sail, and is a sort 
of a signal of honor. Whenever a canoe 
approaches the coast for the first time since 
the death of the chief, the vessel is obliged 
to show the loloku. This is generally a long 
strip of masi tied to the head of the mast, 
and as soon as the canoe touches the land, 
both the sail and masi are thrown into the 
water. Sometimes^ when the owner of the 
canoe is tolerably rich, he adds to the simple 
loloku a whale’s tooth, which is flung from 
the mast-head into the water, when the peo- 
ple dive and scramble for it. 

Should the chief perish at sea, or be killed 
in a warlike expedition, and be eaten by his 
enemies, the loloku is shown as carefully as 
if he had been buried on shore, and his 
relatives tiy to compensate him for his ad- 
verse fate, oy killing an unusual number of 
women as his attendants. Nearly twenty 
women have thus been sacrificed on the 
death of a young chief who was drowned at 
sea. 

The graves of chiefs and their wives are 
marked by tombs. These are sometimes 
nothing but stones at the head and foot of 
the grave, or large cairns of stones piled on 
the deceased. Sometimes they are roofs 
from three to six feet in height, decorated, 
after Fijian custom, with patterns worked 
in sinnet 

One tomb, that of a chief’s wife, was a 
very remarkable one. Her husband had a 
large mound of earth thrown up, and faced 
with stones. On the top of the mound was 
a double canoe, forty fret in length, held 
firmly in its place by being imbedded in 
earth. Fine shingle was strewn on the 
deck, and mats were spread on the shingle 
for the reception of the body. Sand was 
then heaped over the canoe, and on the 
sand was laid the body of a lirie child of 
whom the deceased woman had been very 
fond. Over all was then built a large root, 
made of mahogany, and adorned with white 
cowrie-shells. 
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Between Kew Guinea «and the Fiji group 
lie tile Solomon (or Salomon) Islands, They 
prere discovered, as far as wa know, ])y 
Alvero de Mendana, who touched upon 
them in the year 1507, Being desirous of 
inducing his countrymen, who held in thovse 
days the chief place among sailoi's, to visit 
and colonize so fertile a land, he concocted 

pious fraud, and called the group by the 
name of Solomon Islands, as being the 
Ophir from which Solomon's ships brought 
the vast quantities of gold with which he 
adorned the Temple and his own palace. 

His scheme failed, inasmuch as, when he 
again went in search of the islands, he 
could not find them, the imperfect astro- 
nomical instruments of that day being far 
inferior to those of the present time, by 
means of which a competent observer can 
tell within a few yards his exact place on 
the earth. 

The natives of the Solomon Islands are 
80 fierce and treacherous, that compara- 
tively little has as vet been learned about 
them. They have displayed a great genius 
for lulling voyagers into a fancied security, 
and then murdering and eating them; so 
that the Spaniards lost nothing by Men- 
dana’s inability to find the islands again. 
They contrived lately to entrap a gentleman 
who visited their islands in his yacht, and 
mi|fdered him while he wm on shore, shoot- 
ing pigeons. They have committed so 
many murders on seamen, and even cap- 
tured so many vessels, that the greatest 
precautions are now men by those who 
visit; their shores* 


Perhaps the reader may wonder that any 
one should take the trouble of visiting so 
iuhosjdtuble a place; but the fact is that 
the hawk s-bill turtle, so valued as supply- 
ing the tortoise-slieil of commerce, is plen- 
tiful on the coasts, and captured by the 
natives, who reserve the shell for barter 
with European ships. 

When ships anchor off the coast, the na- 
tives put oft in canoes; but only a certain 
number an^ allowed to approach, the ham- 
mock nettings being triced up so as to pre- 
vent the natives from boarding the vessel. 
Only the principal chief is allowed to come 
on hoard, and through him the bargains are 
made. The.se are very tedious, as Llie na- 
tives will insist on haggling separately over 
each piece of tortoise-shell, instead of sell- 
ing the w bole ‘‘ head ” at once, as is done at 
other places. The usual articles of mer- 
chandise are emi-doyed in the trade, such as 
glass bottles, beads, axes, cloth, knives, and 
similar objects. 

The natives arc very dark, and may even 
be cfilled black, with tbJek and crisp hair. 
That they are cannibals has already been 
mentioned. They are such inordinate lov- 
ers of human fiesh that, according to the 
accounts of some travellers, which may 
however have been exaggerated, they make 
it their customary diet. It is evident, how- 
ever, that this statement must be somewhat 
overdrawn, as no people irihahitinH a lim- 
ited country coulci make human nesh the 
chief article of diet without ^adual exter- 
mination. That the^ prefer it to all other 
food is likely enough, and in this they only 
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follow the example of the Papuans. Men: 
diina mentions that the chief of one of the 
islands sent him a handsome present of a 
quarUjr of a boy, and that he gave ^reat 
ollence to the natives by burying instead of 
eating it. 

Th(‘y do certainly use great quantities of 
tins horrible diet, and oni.* travelhjr mentions 
that, in visiting tlndr houses, he has seen 
human lu'ads, legs, and arms hung from the 
rafters, just as Joints of meat are hung in a 
lardt'T. The liousi'S bear token in oth<,‘r 
ways of the canuabalistic habits of tlie 
natives, being ornameiiU'd wiih skulls and 
similar relics of bygone feasts, togetlie^ 
with other ornaments. 

The Solomon Islanders are not handsome 
peoph', and do not add to U^‘ir beauty by 
their modes of adornimmt. Their inveter* 
ate use of the hetel-nut blackens their teeth, 
and tlieir faces are distigured with streaks 
ami pat<*hes of whit(; paint, which has a hor- 
ribly glrastly a]>]U'aran(‘e against the black 
skin. Tlu'y are lend of weariiur numerous 
ornaments in their ears, tlu^ bjhes of which 
are jH‘rforate<l, autl so distemb. d that they 
can Wear in them ( ircular Idocks of wo<»<l 
nine inciies in cireiimrereuee. Their chief 
oniauH'nt is. however, an armlet made from 
a large sheU found on the reels. Shells of 
sutTirbmt size for this ])urj>ose are extremely 
rare, ami are juized even more than whale.s' 
teetli antong the Fijiab.s and neighboring 
pt‘o]>le. AVars are oftiui caused by a strug- 
gb? I'or tlu^ possession of rr single armlet; 
whibi, iti comparison wiih so valuable an 
article, hunian life is looked upon as utterly 
\vorthb!ss. Yvry great chiefs and w^arriors 
wa'ar sev(*ral of tlu se rings on their arnis; 
but they do so with the full knowle<lgt* that 
their finery is as perilous as it is valual)b’, 
and that they are likely to be murdered 
mer(‘ly for the sake of their ornaments. 

The .Solomon Islanders care little for 
clothing, their whole dress being .simply a 
pi«‘ee of matting lii^l round the waist; and 
It is ratli n* a remarkable fact that they pur- 
sue the same <1 t < 1 !’ 'Staining the hair yellow*,, 
white, or red. ^ r di‘<('harging all color out of 
it, tliat is pi e d^ed by the kdjians. 

Warlik(* wad! as fi erca?, tliey possess a 
variety of ^Yeapon.^: such as (dubs of differ- 
ent kiml'<, spi-ars, bows and arrows. In 
order to guard ibemselves against the mis- 1 
sile weapons, they carry sliiclds made of 
rushes, woven thickiy and tightly to- 
geth(w that they an* aide to resist the 
arrows and to render the spears almost 
harmh*ss. ^ 

That they possess canoes may be inferred 
from tlie fact tfiat tlnn’ inliabit islands of such 
diminutive sisie. These canoes are made 
in a most ingenious manner, and are con- 
structed in a mo<k that gives a clue to the 
peculiar shape which is so often seen among 
the islands c£ Polynesia* Botli at the stem 
and stern the ends of the canoe are very 


much raised. This structure is not only for 
ornament, though decoration i.s freedy used 
in it, but is principally intended for defence. 
When the crew attack an enemy, or are 
attacked, they always take care to present 
the how or stern ilie canoe to the toe, and 
thus are in a great incjisurc protected by 
the raised eml.*^. 

As is the case w;ith most of these oceanic 
p(;oples, the inhabitants of the Solomon 
Islaml.s profusely adorn the sides of tlieir 
canoes w'ith carvings, feathers, and inlay- 
ings. Fortin* lasl-immtioncd purpose white 
slu'lls are liberally used, and tortoise-shell is 
also emplovial. Sometimes these ])ortions 
of thi* caiifio lire carved so as to resf‘mble 
th(‘ human fac’c, the eye.s being made of 
mother-of-p(*arl, tin* ear.s of tortoise-shell, 
and the chin furnished with a long beard. 

In one of these (.‘anot's Captain Bougan- 
ville found a great rpjantity of w'l apons and 
implements, such as spears, bow.s and ar- 
rows, shiidds, and tisbing nets. The shape 
of the sliields was nearly oval, and the ar- 
rows Were tipped w’ith sharp fish hone..s. 
Various articles of food w*ere also found in 
the boat, such as cocoa-nuts and other fruits, 
among which was the somewhat startling 
ohj<‘Ct of a human jaw-bone partially 
cooked. 

Amoxo the s.ame group of islands are 
Xew Ireland and New Britain, both of 
which, by the w*ay, seemed to have bt'on 
named oh the hfcnti anon Incitohj pu'incipie, 
inasmuch as it is s(*arcely jm.ssilde to tiud 
any jiart of the world less like Ireland or 
Britain in general than these little islands. 

In their dr(*ss and ornaments the inhtihi- 
tants ditfer but little from the Solomon Isl- 
anders, except tliat the chiefs \Y(‘ar circular 
ornaments of pearl almost exactly like the 
dibhi-dihbi of North Australia. Tortoise- 
shell is also used f<»r the purpose. 

These tribes seem to be eontinually on 
tlie move, the warriors being ordered by the 
chiefs from .stations much like our own reg- 
iments at hoine, and being accompanied by 
their wives and families. In their various 
migrations the m(‘n are bound to look to 
the interests of. tlieir families; and if tliey 
iK'glect to do so, the case is brought before 
a council of chiefs, who investigate the mat- 
ter. Should the accusation be proved, the 
delinquent is condemned to run the gaunt- 
let, a punishment which Is inflicted in ex- 
actly the same mode as has been emploj^ed 
in Europe. 

All the inhabitants of the village, men, 
women, and children, are drawn up in a 
double line, and each is furnished with a 
bundle of twigs bound together like the 
liirches of schools. The culprit is placed at 
one end of this line, and at a signal from 
tlie chief he is obliged to run through it a 
certain number of times, receiving a blow 
from every one as he passes. Sharp and se- 
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vere as is this law, it shows no small amount 
of political wisdom, and lifts the people in a 
degree from mere savage life. Among ordi- 
nar}' savages the man is everything and the 
women and children nothing, and that in 
these remote islands they should be placed 
under the protection of the goverument 
shows a considerable advance toward civili- 
zation. There is, moreover, an ingenious 
retributive justice in the mode of punish- 
ment By (Icst rting his family, the man 
throws the burden of their maintenance on 
the community, and it is, therefore, thought 
only fair that tlie punishment should «Uso 
be left; to the community. 

The architecture of these people is good, 
and we shall presently see an example of it 
When a new village is to be built a large 
space is cleared, in the middle of which is 
me council house, a large circular edifice, 
supwrted on red pillars, and distinguished 
by liaving on the roof a number of tdl 
poles, each bearing on its point a human 
skull. The floor is carpeted with fine mats, 
colored with turmeric, and adorned with 
birds’ feathers woven into it 

The dwelling-houses are made in a very 
^ different manner. • The native architect 
begins by digging a large square hole in the 
ground some five feet deep, and over this 
pit he erects the house, which is rather low, 
in consequence of the depth gained in the 
basement The thatch is of weeds, and is 
covered with a thick coating of clay, which 
serves the double purpose of rendering the 
hut fire-proof and of keeping the interior 
cool. 


The weapons of the warriors are much 
the same as those of the other islands, but 
slings are also employed, and the spears are 
generally tipped with sharp fiint Like 
most of the Papuans, the victorious party 
eat the enemies whom they kill in battle. 

Owing to the character of these islanders, 
little is known of their religion. That they 
have some form of worship is evident from 
the fact that they make great woollen idols, 
sometimes ten or more feet nn height, and 
plant them in different parts of the country. 
The illustration No. 2, on the 940th page, 
represents one of these Idols. To these 
idols offerings of food are constantly made; 
and, as such offerings are never taken away, 
the odor of decomposing figs, fowls, and 
fhilt betrays the presence of the idol at a 
0 eat distance. In one of the islands, called 
ysabel, the natives are said to worship 
snakes, toads, and various reptiles. 


The most eastward of this group, San 
Christoval, is about seventy miles long and 
teenty wide. In No. 2, on page 963, is 
given a view taken in Masira harbor^ in or- 
der to show the ingenious houses which the 
natives build for the protection of their 
canoes. As may be seen, the house is 
ble of accumulating a considerabie number 


of the beautifully carved vessels, and is elab- 
orately adorned, after the native fashion, 
with idols in images, human skulls, tufts of 
feathers, and similar oraameiits. 

The extremest of the group are those 
which are known by the name of the Admi- 
ralty Islands. 

The natives of these islands make use of 
a sort of obsidian, which they split into frag- 
ments and use as we Use steel. For exam- 
ple, they make razors of it, with which they 
shave every part of their bodies excepting 
the head, on wltich the hair is allowed to 
grow, and is tied up in a knot on the top of 
'the head. The hair is often colored with 
red ochre and oil. They use the same ma- 
terial as heads to their spears, tying the 
head to the shaft with plaited string coated 
with gum. The clothing of the Admiralty 
Islnndt^rs is very simple, the women wearing 
a piece of matting tied round the waist, and 
the men nothing but a large white shell. 
They have bracelets and armlets made of 
plaited fibre, and a belt of similar material 
round the waist. Some of them make their 
bracelets of large sea-ear shells, grind iu<j 
out the middle and rtvuuding the edges; and 
oruameuts of a similar charaett r are lumg 
in the ears, which are ofti?n dragged down 
to such an extent that the lower tips of the 
lobes almost rt st on the shoulders. This 
enormous size is attained at the cost of 
mu(‘h troubli', an ela.slic hoop being con- 
stantly kept in the aperture so as to keep it 
gradually distended. A few of the natives 
also have the scqituni of the nose pierced, 
and hang upon it a string, to the end of 
which are fastened teeth. The chiefs are 
distinguished by a double row* of little slu Us 
on the forehead, and seem to exercise con- 
siderable authority over their inferiors. 

When Captain D'Entrecasteaux visited 
the place, his iK^als approached the shore, 
whereon a number of natives were collected, 
and the captain made signs of peace. A 
chief, distinguished by the insignia of rank 
on his fort head, ordered one of the natives 
to swim to the boats with some co<?oa-mit 8 . 

The fear of approaching persons of w h(»se 
intentions he was ignonmt, made the isl- 
ander, swimming and defenceless, hesitate 
a moment But the chief, who doubtless 
was little accustomed to have his will dis- 
obeyed, did not allow him to reflect Blows 
from a cudgel, which he held in his hand, 
immediately succeeded his order, and en- 
forced instant obedience. . . . 

** By w*ay of comforting the poor fellow, 
our people gave him some bits of red stuff, a 
few nails, and a knife, with which he was 
greatly pleased. No sooner had he returned 
to the island, than curiosity collected all the 
rest around him, every one wishing to see 
our presents. Canoes were Immediately 
launched, manv natives took to the water 
and swam, ana in a short time there was 
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a gi*eat concourse round our boats. We expected among savages. Between every 
were surprised U) see that neither the force two paddlers on each side stands a warrior 
of the surf nor of the breakers discouraged armed with bow and arx*ows, while interme- 
them from the attempt . diate parties of warriors stand with their 

“ There was another chief distinguished faces toward the stern, so as to observe the 
by the same ornaments as he who has been enemy and fight during a retreat. Two of 
already mentioned, and also by the blows the crew are told off to bale out the water, 
w'hich he inflicted with his cudgel upon which beats continually over the side of the 
those to whom he gave his orders. ’ canoe when the wind blows freshly. 

The canoes of these people are furnished The bow is remarkable for having the 
with a double outrigger, only one touching string coated with a sort of resinous sub- 
the water, and the other projecting at an stance in order to preserve it, the middle of 
e|ual distance on the opposite side. They the cord being skilfully wrapped with bark 
are connected by a platform, on which the to guard it ajjainst injury from the nock of 
commander stands when the sail is low'ered^ the arrow. The arrows are made of two 
and laid on the second outrigger. Wlnfn pieces, the head being shaped from a hard 
the sail is hoisted, he stands on the place and heavy wood, and the shaft being a reed, 
where it had been laid. Each outrigger The place where they are joined is strength- 
projects about eight feet from the gunwale, ened by a ligature of bark. The butt of the 
The paddles are about six feet in length, and arrow is wrapped in the same manner to 
are furnished with a broad blade, which is prevent it from being split by the string, 
made separately from the handle, and firmly They use these weapons with much skill, 
lashed to it with cord. and, as was proved by Captain D'Entrecas- 

The sail is made of matting, and about teaux, are able to kill birds with them, 
thirteen feet square. The mast is twenty The natives were ready to part with their 
feet in height, and when the canoe is to be weapons in exchange for red stuflT, biscuits, 
pushed to Its full speed, the sail is hoisted bottles, and other commodities, but were 
diagonally, with one angle projecting a yard rather prone to cheat, agreeing to deliver a 
above the top of the mast. When the na- bow for a handkerchief, and, when they had 
tives desire to go slowly, they only hoist a got the handkerchief, pretending that tho 
few feet of the sail, the rest of it lying in the bargain was not made lor a bow but for an 
canoe; and by thus hoisting or lowering the arrow. The natives of Bouka Island, naked 
sail they can regulate their speed much as and savage as they are, have some sort of 
they like. When the sail is hoisted to its civilization among themselves, as is evident 
fullest extent, the canoe can beat the swift- from the fact that they cultivate the cocoa- 
est sailing ships. The ordinary length of nut palm, large plantations of which useful 
a canoe is about thirty-two feet, and the tree extend to the water-side along a great 
extreme breadth is only twenty-six inches, portion of the coast. 

The xVdmiralty Islanders chew the pepper 

leaf, with the addition of lime, which they Eollowixo the line of tlie Solomon 
keep in a little calabash, but do not seem to Islands in a south-easterly direction, we 
add tli3 cocoa-nut. Only the chiefs appear come upon another group of islands called 
to practise this habit, probably on account the New Hebrides, extending for some 
of the dilRcully of obtaining the proper ma- four hundred miles, and containing a con- 
terials. sidcrable number of islands of various sizes. 

They are perhaps best known from the fact 
OxE of these islands, named Bouka, was that one of them, called Errumanga, was the 
visited by Captain D'Entrecasteaux in 1792. place in which the celebrated missionary, 
The natives are black, tall, powerful, and John Williams, met with his death. These 
quite naked. The face is rather broad and islands attained importance in a secular 
flat, the nose projects but little, tho mouth point of view from Uie fact that several of 
is large, and the lips peculiarly thin. They them produce saudal-wood, and therefore 
pluck all the hair off the body, and only attract to them a great number of trading 
allow that of the head to grow, sometimes vessels of different countries, with whom 
powilering it with red chalk. Red and a consi lerablc commerce has been carried 
white paint are freely used on their bodies, on. 

and their ears are pierced and loaded with The islands are mostly of a volcanic na-. 
large shells, which drag them nearly to the ture, and present the usual variations of such 
shoulders. Round the waist they wear a localities, some parts being rough, craggy, 
cord which passes round tho body several and bare, while others are fertile and pro- 
timcA, and some of them have a custom of lific to a degree that can scarcely be con- 
binding the upner arm in a similar manner, ceived by those who have never seen t%pi- 
placing some flat pieces of wood between cal vegetation. As is often the case with 
the arm and the ligature. islands of no great size and divided from 

These ptople are good canoe men, and, each other by moderately wide channels, 
when they man thmr large war canoes, the tribes which inhabit them differ consid- 
iahibit a discipline which is hardly to be erably in their language and manners, and 
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are iu a chronic state of feud with each 
other. They are just far enough apart to 
have but rare and iufre<pieiit intercourse 
with each other, anti so gradually diverge 
into diirereut customs, and they are not far 
enough apart to isolate them, and confer 
upon them a nationality. 

We hnd this fet iing iu everv one of the 
iiiiumu rahie groups of islands which stud 
the PticiJic, and, avS we shall somi see, it pre- 
vails cV(‘a among those grouj>s which pre- 
serve tile same ianguage and eustoms. In 
fact, among the Polynesians there is that 
very ha ling of local jealousy which prevails 
even in civilized euunlries, and which is. 
though necessarily more limited, far more 
rancorous than the feelings of enmity which ! 
prevail between mighty nations. j 

Out* of the largi'si of these islands is yATrl, ! 
sometimes called Sandwich Island. This I 
latter term sliould not be used, as it tends 
to cause confusion between a single island • 
of the New Hebrides ami the great group of| 
the ISamlwich Islamls, whieliL are inhabited | 
by a totally ditfereiit race of men. To j 
strangers \'ate is veiT unhealtliy, but the | 
caiisi‘s which produce malaria also j/rodiu e 
a wonderful fertility of vi gelation. This 
island is about sevt iity miles in circumfer- 
ence, and is remarkable for the thick growth 
of forests upon its lower limits, and of ver- 
dure upon the higher portions which arc not 
jso well fitted for trees. The natives seem 
to give some time and tiouhie to agricul- 
ture. 

The inhabitants are black of skin, hut tall 
and weli-fornied, and their dn'ss in many j 
p<dnls reminds the observer of the costume j 
of scv< I'al African tribes. That of the men i 
consists of a hj oad bell or wrapper of mat- j 
ting wrought iu patterns colored with red, 
white, and black. Tiie hair is generally I 

f athered up into a hunch at tlie top of the j 
ead, stained yellow, and adorned with a 
plume of feathers. 

As to ornaments, they are much like those 
which have already been mentioned as be- 1 
longing to the Solomon Islanders. Tlnr ! 
lobes of the ears arc always nnich distemded, I 
from the habit of Wi aring in tin m heavy 
ornaments cut from white shells, or similar 
materials. The septum of the nose i uuostly 
pierced, and the apcwlure filled with a white 
stone. Raised scars are made in the arm.s 
and chest, and arranged in dehnite a Uterus. 
Armlets made of shells are used by these 
islanders. Their figure and costume are 
'ivell represented in the engraving No. 1, on 
the page. 

The women are equally well made with 
the men, and the general fa.shion of the dress 
is much the same. They w^ear, however, a 
curious mldition to the dress, which is very 
much like that of the Ovambo women of 
Africa- Passing round the waist is a belt 
some seven inches wide, made of plaited 
fibre woven into neat patterns. From this 


bolt depends iu front a square, apron of no 
great size, and behind i.s attached a broad 
strip of the same plaited matting as that 
which faces the belt. It descends luilf-way 
down the leg, and i.s finished off with a f;\n- 
likc fringe of plaited grass, some eigho t n 
inches long, and of j)roportionatc wihih. 
The women, as well as the men, pra<'tiM ih 
custom of making raised scars on ileir 
bodies. They tUlfer from the nun in the 
mode of dressing the hair, keeping it cut 
elosely to the head insiea<l of ..ilowing it to 
grow to its full length and lung it nt> in a 
bunch. 

The weapons of these islandi rs arc rc- 
li^arkahle fur the beauty !lu ir finish, the 
barbs of the arrows being lu :*i:y c;ir\ ed. and 
tile junction of the liead and' shaft being 
n(‘atiy ornatuented with plaited grass and 
feathers. Iiuleed, the arrows hav(‘ a cm ioua 
resenihlniiee to those made by some of the 
tiilK s of tri»pii*al Annuaea. 

Like the Solomon Islanders, the inhab- 
itants of the New Hebrides have large eoun- 
eil chambers in their village.^. Instead, 
howev('r, r>t being eireular, they are gener- 
ally made of eonsiderable length, sonii Unu‘8 
measuring as much as a hundred leer frt»m 
one end to tin' other. They are ealirelv 
open on one side. For some reason m hieli 
SCI ms rather ohstaire, they are adorned 
with horn s ol variou.s animals, the {‘articular 
speck s Irom which they are takt n not s(h m- 
ing to he of any conse<pH imh . For example, 
iu one of tlo se houses may he seen huiuLes 
of inmes taken iudiserindualelv from } igs, 
fowls, anil fishes, whih- the shi lls of lohsiers 
ami other erusiaeea ari' mixi d witli lliem. 
It is believed that human bones are not 
iKsed lor this purj^osc, 

A CFtaovs contrast to these trilas is 
prc^eiucd by the inhabitants of aiiollcT 
island canc<f Tan na. w ho are certainly in- 
lerior to Ihost* of \bite in stature aiu! "gi'iv 
cral appearance, and are thought to he .so in 
{voint of intellect. They have a bad reputa- 
tion, bi*ing said to be treacherous and cruel. 
That they arc also rejnitcd to lie cannibals 
is no matter of wonder, inasmuch as they 
belong to the Papttan race, Tliey are said 
to rival the Fans of Africa in one respect, 
and t4> dig up the bodies of the buried dead, 
in order to eat the m. 

The island is volcanic, and the subtemmean 
fires s(‘<‘m to aid llie already exuberant vi-g- 
etation of the tropics, w hich in I'annu at- 
tains a development that is almost iiuaedi* 
ble. 

Tlte inhaliltants of Tanna are asldack as 
those of Vatfg but .seem to have no other 
points of resemblance. The men appear to 
think tliat they are not black enough by 
nature, for they have a way of daubing Ihefr 
sable countenances with blac*k lean, and 
painting upon tiro black groundwork sundry 
patterns iu red ochre- The hair is hrissea 
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out after the ordinary Papuan type which ig 
dyed a reddish dun color by means of lime. 

We come now to Errumanga. It has 
kept up its traditional ferocity. Sot content 
with killing the first missionary who set his 
foot on their shores, the people many years 
afterward murdered another missionary and 
his wife. This second murder wiis owing to 
the priests, who persuaded the people that 
an epidemic which had done much damage 
among the natives was caused by the mis- 
sionaries from a strange land. The ignorant 
people remlily believed tins statement, and, 
wild with the uncontrolled fury of the sav- 
age, they murdered both the accused per- 
sons. The deed was scarcely done before 
the people repented of it, and only the day 
after the murder, when the bodies were 
buried, the natives stood round the grave 
overwhelmed with grief, the most sincere 
mourner being the chief of the district 

The murder of these people, unfortunate 
as it may seem, really paved the way for 
others to follow in their footsteps; and, Jis is 
generally the case with persecution, the 
cause only gained additional strength Iiy the 
attempts madi^ to repress it by main force. 

At one time the iimaliitints were held in 
such dread that the natives were not allowed 
to come on hoard the ships, nor wx*re the 
men permitted to laud. A small trade Tvas 
carried on in sandal- wood, whicli the natives 
carried to the boats by swimming through 
(ho surf, and being necessarily unarmed, 
could he allowed to make tlieir bargains 
\vitlu)ut suspieion of treachery. Although, 
therefore, the savage nature of the inhab- 
itants has occasionally broken out and 
showin] itself in bloodshed, the very fact 
that Europeans have been allowed to reside 
for any time on the island shows a great 
improvement in the character of the na- 
tives. 

Tuk nortbeniniost island of the group is 
Ankitktm, one of the islands which pro- 
duce sandal-wood in great plenty. The. 
natural ferocity and suspicion of the natives 
has been overcome by the judicious estab- 
lishment and introduction of a factory, to 
which the sandal-wood is taken by the na- 
tives, and from whieh it is sold to the ships, 
whicli fmd here a store of this valuable wood 
always ready for them. The chief market 
for tiie wootf is found in China, where it is 
cut into various articles of luxury with fho 
customary patience which characterizes the 
artists of that country. The success of this 
factory shows that the best way of dealing 
with savages is to treat them precisely as 
children are treated, and to employ in all 
dealings with them an equal mixture of 
kindness and firmness, maxing allowances 
fbr the difierent constitution of their minds 


and the influence of savage habits upon their 
conduct; but at the same time to be firm 
almost to severity, and never to permit an 
encroachment. The safest maxim in dealing 
with savages is never to deceive and never 
to trust. 

The inhabitants of Malicolo difier con- 
siderably from those of the islands which 
have been mentioned. While the natives of 
Vate arc tall and finely made, those of Erru- 
mauga scarcely inferior to them, and those 
of Taniia stout and powerful, though com- 
paratively short of stature, the inhabitants 
of Malicolo are small, ill-proportioned people, 
ugly of face, and disfiguring themselves by 
wearing a belt round the. waist, drawn so 
light that it gives them an hour-glass or 
waspish aspect. 

TnE reader may perhaps be aware that, in 
the year 1788, the vessels Boussok and As- 
trolabe, commanded by the celebrated voy- 
ager La Pe'rousc, disappeared, and nothing 
more was heard of them. He was last 
seen at Botany Bay, where he had arrived 
from Tonga. 

In 1791 an expedition, consisting of two 
I vessels, the lieehcrche and the Esperance^ 
was fitted out under the command of Captain 
D'Entrecasteaux, and sent out in search of 
the missing vessels. The expedition failed 
in its immediate object, though in the course 
of the explorations some valuable discoveries 
were made. 

In 1792 D'Entrecasteaux’s vessels got 
among the New Hebrides, and found them- 
selves in the midst of coral reefs and shoals 
of which they knew nothing, and which 
caused no small alarm. In consequence of 
the danger of these reefs, the captain did not 
touch at all the islands which were seen, but 
contented himself with nmning them, and 
marking their places on a chart As it 
turned out, one of these islands, Vanikoro, 
or Recherche Island, as D’Entrecasteaux 
named it, was the place on which LaPdrouse 
was wrecked, so that the expedition actually 
passed within sight of the very spot whlcn 
was the object of their voyage. Indeed, 
D’Entrecasteaux practically completed the 
voyage which La Perouse began, and his 
narrative furnishes a necessary supplement 
to that of the voyager in search of whom he 
skiled. It was not until some forty years 
afterward that the relics were discovered 
which proved beyond a doubt that Vauikoro 
was the place in which La Pdrouse and his * 
companions perished. Vanikdro is some- 
times called Pitt’s Island. An illustration 
is given on the 973d page, which represents 
a woman of Yanikoro, and her child, and is a 
type of the expression and features of these 
islanders. 
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GOVEKXMENT AND OHADATIOXS OF RANK. 

FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN TONGA AND FIJI — THE AKM\^ OF OCCT'F'ATTON — GENERAL APPEAR- 
ANCE OF THE T0N<;ANS — TIIHIlt DRESS — THE <;NAT(m», AND MODE OF WEARING IT*— MAKING 
THE GNATOO — ItEATING, JOINING, AND l‘RIMTNG THE 1*IE( KS — TDK DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
ONATOO AND TVPI'A — ORNAMENTS WORN BY THE: TONfBVNS — WHAI.E’h TEETH, AND THE VAIJ'K 
SE:T ON THFAI — FINOW AND THE TEETH ■— DISTIMTTONS OF RANK — SKCr EAR ANDKElUHorS 
RANK — THE TOOI-TONGA, HIS OKKUN AND PlHVILFf; ES — THE VE ACIII — 1 Jl E IIOW, OR KING, 
OFTEN IVFERR*R IN RANK TO MANY OF HIS (.ilEFS — THE EGl, OR NOBI.LS— THE M ATA lUX iI.FS, 
THEIR RANK A^ND DOTIES — THE MOOAS, ^»R <;ENTRV; \M> TIIF, T(>4>\k, <»R <‘OMMoN 1'E< G'I.E . 
MATROIONIAL ARJfcLVN(»E3IENTS BETWEEN PEOPLE OF DIFl ERENT RANKS — TREATMEN T OF WOMEN, 

Oril readers mny romemlior that, in the ac- ] Afler this exploit, the Tonsran chief foU 
count of ilic Fiji I'^iaiids, it ivas inc*nuom><l hovi d up liis blow by siiiUuL’' to tlu* isSaiid of 
that there was one nation ivhicli was held by } Taviuni, where anotlier rebellion w as rn^dii" 
the Fijians as free from their usual custom | in conse(|ueiH‘e of the miinb r of the eoief 
of killing and eating all visitors to their cojisi, j by his sons. IF* put an end to this nd»(diion 
These people are tlie inhabitants of the Ton- jalso, inijuired which of the murdt red chiefs 
gan group, popularly known as the Friendly j other sons had the best eiaini to his father's 
Islands. Owing to their courage in war j rank, and installed him formally. The van- 
and superior intellect, they have performed i quished rebels, tinding that the Tongan 
tow'ard the Fijian« the same part that lias so I lender w as too strong for them, tried to 
often licon plave<l by more civilized people, j entrap him in an ambuscade, luit only suc- 
On one or two occasions they found the ! ceeiled in murdering one his chiefs. Tiie 
Fijian chiefs hard pressed by re'bc Hion, took | Tongans iinim diat< ly landed on the island, 
the part of tlieir hosts, crushed the rebel : and avenged the death of their frii nd.s in a 
forces, and restored tin' cliiefs to pmver. most terrible manner. A large party of 
A remarkafde instance of this timely aid Tongan warriors was aHerward left under 
occurred as late a.s 18.50. Thakombaii, of! the command of a chief nann d ^daahi. a re* 
whom w'e have already In ard, w-as in danger j lation of the king, find by means of this force 
of losing his life and throne together through the rebels were etTectually suppressed, 
a rebellion led by aebi( fiiamed .Mara. For- As might be expected, tbc Tongans took 
tunately, he had previouvly given a mag- advantage of their situation, and enacted 
nificent canoe to the Tongan king, who over again the fable of the deer, the horse, 
sailed over, according to custom, accom- and thii man. Some four hundred of them 
panied with a large tleei, in order to reccfive generally remain in Fiji, and domineer oyer 
the royal present with due honor. He in* the natives much like armicH of occupation 
staiitl}’ leu hi.s forces against the rebels, in other countries. A Tongan wmrrior lias 
stormed a fort called Kamba which tvas held not the least scruple in going to a strange 
by them, took it, and utterly dispersed village, entering the house that pleases liim 
the enemy, Mara himself only c.scaping by best, and installing himself in the best nlace 
running over the sharp shells of the reef, with the simple words: ‘‘This part of the 
thereby nearly cutting nis feetto pieces, and house is mine/’ He takes the best of the 
nwimming to a neighboring town on the food, and, if he builds a canoe, merely acts 
coast as foreman, making the Fijians do all th® 

(»76) 
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hard work. There is nothing that the Toh- 
gans do, however, which so much incenses 
the natives as their careless habit of shak- 
ing tlie bread-fruit trees in order to procure 
the fruit, which ought always to be gathered 
by hand. 

It is said, and perhaps with reason, that 
the Tongans contemplate the complete con- 
quest of the Fijian group; and from their 
experience, courage, and discipline, and tho 
fear which they have contrived to instil into 
the Fijians, there is little doubt that the at- 
tempt, if it were to be made, would be a suc- 
cessful one. The Fijian warrior fights on his 
own account, each man separately, while tfte 
Tongans act in unison; so that the Fijians 
who have fought against them conipare 
them to the gods, against whom it is useless 
to struggle. 

As may be gathered from these particu- 
lars, the Tongans arc a superior race to the 
Fijian. They are, indeed, a diffcrcut people 
altogether; the Fijians belonging to the 
Papuan race, wliereas the Tongans belong 
to the Polynesian race, which does not pos^ 
BOSS the very crisp hair and rough skin of 
the Papuans; and, as a rule, is much lighter 
in skin, the complexions being often as white 
as that of rrtanv Eiu*opeans. They are, on the 
whole a singufarly handsome set of people, 
the beauty not btdng limited to the men, as 
is the case with so many savage tribes, but 
possessed equally, if not to a superior extent, 
by the women. The portrait of a daugh- 
ter of a Tongau chief, on the 973d page, will 
verify' this statement. 

Tlie dress of both sexes is made of simi- 
lar materials, but is ditfereiilly arranged. 
Tlie fabric is called in the Tongan language ■ 
“ gnatoo,” and is almost identical with the 
Fijian masi. It is made from the hark of 
the same tree, and is beaten out in very i 
similar fashion, except perhaps that the Ton- 
gan women are more particular than those 
of Fiji in the care and delicacy with yyhich 
they beat out the bark with their grooved 
maihds. The gnatoo varies somewhat in 
quality according to the island in yvhich it is 
made, that of Vavau being considered as the 
finest. 

In putting on the gnatoo, there is nearly 
as much diversity as in the arrangement of 
a Scotch plaid, and the mode in wliich it is i 
arranged serves to denote difference of rank. 
The fashionable mode, which is prac- 
tised hy the chiefs, is to yvrap a portion of it 
roiinf* i .o lotus in such a manner that tlie 
folds ;i . >w fair play to the limbs, and then 
to pa the remainder round the waist like a 
broa ' { and tuck the ends under the belt 
in ' the body. The portion which ; 

fbrm* eit is so arranged that it can be I 
looseut t any moment and throAvn over I 
the head ' nd slioulder. This is always done ; 
when the wearer is obliged to be abroad lu 
the night tirae. 

The gnatoo of the men measures about 


eight feet in length, by six in width. Under 
the gnatoo is a belt made of the same ma- 
terial. Women have a larger piece of 
gnatoo than the men, and arrange it in folds 
which are as graceful as those of antique 
art, and seem as likely to fiill oft' the person. 
This, however, is never the case, and, even 
if the gnatoo were by any accident to slip, 
the women wear under it a small mat or 
petticoat about a foot in depth. 

As this gnatoo plays so important a part 
in (he clothing of the Polynesians, its man- 
ufacture Avill now he described, the account 
being taken from Mariner’s valuable his- 
tory of the Tongans : — “A circular inci- 
sion being made round the tree near the root 
with a shell, deep enough to penetrate the 
hark, the tree is broken oft' at that point, 
which its slenderness readily admits of. 
Wlien a number of them are thus laid on the 
ground, tlicy are left in the sun a couple of 
days to become partially dry, so that the 
inner and outer bark may be stripped off 
togetlier, without danger of leaving any of 
the fibres behind. 

The bark is then soaked in water for a 
day ami a night, and scraped carefully with 
shells purpose of removing tlie outer 

hark or epid(*rmis, which is thrown away. 
The inner hark is then rolled up lengthwise, 
and soak(Ml in water for another It 

now swells, becomes tougher, and "more 
capable of being beaten out into a fine tex- 
ture. 

Being thus far prepared, the operation 
of too-too. or heating commences. This part 
of the work is performed by means of a mal- 
let a foot long and two inches thick, in the , 
form of n parallelopipedon, two opposite 
sides being grooved horizontally to the depth 
and breadth of about a line, with intervals 
of a quarter of an inch, o 

The hark, which is from Uvo to tlirce feet 
long, and one to three inches broad, is then 
laid on a beam of Avood about six feet long 
and nine inches in breadth and thickness, 
Avhich is siiiijiorted about an inch from the 
ground by i)ieces of wood at each end, so as 
to allow of a certain degree of vibration. 
Two or three women geuerally sit at the 
same beam; each places her bark trans- 
versely upon the beam immediately before 
her, and while she beats Avith her right 
hand, Avith her left she moves it sloAvly to 
and fro, so that every part becomes beaten 
alike. The grooved side of the mallet is 
i\sed first, and the smooth side afterAvard. * 

‘‘They generally beat alternately, and 
early in the morning, when the air is calm 
and still, the beating of gnatoo in all the 
plantations has a very pleasing effect 
Some sounds being near at hand, and 
others almost lost by the distance, — some 
a little more acute, and others more grave, 
— and all with remarkable regularity, pro- 
duce a remarkable effect that is very agree- 
able, and not a little heightened by the sing^ 
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ing of the birds and the cheerful influence printed to the size of the stamp, the material 
of the scene. When one hand is fatigued, being moved farther on, the next por- 
the mallet is dexterously transferred to the tion, either in length or breadth, becomes 
other, without occasioning the smallest sen- stamped, the. pattern beginning close to the 
sible delay. spot where the other t*ndetl. Thus they go on 

‘‘ In the eonrso of about half an hour, it is printing and enlarging it to about six feet in 
brought to a sulheient degree of thinness, l»readth, and geuerallv about forty or titty 
being so much spread laterally as to be now yards in length. It is then carefully folded up 
nearly sfiuare wlu-u unfolded; for it must he and baked under ground, which cruis<*s the 
observed that they double it .several times d3'e to become rather dark, and more tirmly 
during the process, by which means it fixed in the tlbre; beside which it deprives 
spreads more equally and is }>revented from i it of a peculiar smoky smell which belongs to 
breaking. The hark thus ju epared is called i the eoea. 

and is niostlv put aside till they have a j When it has been thus exposed to heat 
sutlicient quantity to gt) ou at a future time | for a few hours, it is sprtatd out on a grass 
with the second jiart of the operation, s plat, or on the sand of the seaslu^n*. airj the 
which is called cocanya^ or printing with linishing operation of commences, 
coco. j i. (. staining it in certain places with the 

‘ When this is to he done, a number cm-! juice of the /ko, which camstittites a bril- 
ploy themselves in gatheriiig the berries of liant red varnish. This is done in straight 
tlte tof\ the pulp which serves for paste ; lines ahmg those placi s where tin* edges of 
(hut the mucilaginous suhstam-e of the ma« | the printed portions join each other, and 
hoa root is .sometimes substituted for it); at j serves to conceal the little irr(‘gularitie8 
the same time others are imsy scra]>ing otf; there; also in sutnlry other places. in thef»rm 
the soft bark of the coi'oa tree and the fooJi* ' of round s]Kits. about an inch and a quarter 
tnoi tree, either ot'’ whi< h, when wrung out | in diameter. After this llu* gnatoo is ex- 
without water yields a reddish-lirow'ii juice, ; p<»setl one niirht to tin* dew, and the next 
to be u.sed as a dye. • j day, l»eing dii( d in the sun, it is jiacked up 

‘"The stamp is made of the dried leaves of ! in hales to he used w hen required. When 
the pdomiija si'Wed together so as to he (>f ; gnatoo is not printed or stained, it is called 
a suflleient size, and aflerwanl embroidered, i 

according t(j various device with the wiry | Various ornaments are worn by both 
fibre of tlie cocoa-nut hu^k. .Making these : sexi s among the Tongans, among which 
stamps is another emjtloynH ul of tin; wo- ; may he emnneratt d a kind of creeper, with 
men. and mo.stlv w'oineii ot iaiik. Thev are ■ flowers at intervals along the stem. This h 
generally about tw o I'eet lung, and a foot and ' passeil round the neck or the waist, and has 
a half l/road. Tiiey are lietl on to the con- a singularly graceful and becoming apnear- 
vex side of half cylinders of wood, usually ; ance. The nukst valued ornament is, lunv- 
about six or eight fe(*t long, to admit two or , ever, that which is made of the ivory* of the 
three similar operations to goon at the ! wliaieks teeth, so cut as to resemble' in min- 
same time. j iafiire the tooth itsolf. They are of difler- 

The stamp being thus fixed, with the | cut .sizes, varying from one inch to four 
embroidered .side uppermost a piece of tlie i inches in length, and strung together by a 
prepared hark is lai<|ou it, and smeared over | <‘ord j»a^sing through a hole bored in tlieir 
with a folded piece of gnatoo dipped in one ! thick ends. 

of the reddish-hrowui lirjuids before men- j Tln sc teeth are even more valued in 
tioned, so that the whole surface of the pre- j Tonga than in Fiji, anti a common man 
pared hark becomes stainetl, hut particu- 1 would not dare to lan e one in his posses- 
larly those parts raisetl by tlie dt*sjgn in the j sion, knowing wa ll that he would assuretlly 
stamp. Another piece of gnatto i.s imw* i lose his life on the very first oecasitm that 
laid upon it, hut not quite so broad, which joflTered the slightest opportunity of an ac- 
adlieres by virtue of the mucilaginous ‘ cusation. Once Finow, the King of Tonga, 
quality in the dye, and tliis in like manner was told of a whale which had been strandea 
is smeared over; then a third in the same on a little island inbahited only by a man 
way, and his wife. When Finow reaciied the 

“The substance is no^v tlirce layers in place he found that the teeth had been re- 
thickness. Others arc then adde<l to increase moved, aiid ordered the man and woman 
it in length and breadt h by pasting the e<lg<‘s into custcKly on the charge of stealing them, 
of these over the first, hut not so as thtjre Both denied that they had more than Itro 
shall be in anv place more than three folds, teeth, w hich they gave up, w hercurion the 
which is easily managed, as the margin of man was immedutUdy killed with a club, and 
one lay^er fails short of the margin of the one the woman threatened with a similar fate, 
under! t Under fear of this tlireat she produced Itvo 

“ Buring the whole process each layer is more teeth which she had hitiden, but, re- 
steraped separately, so that the pattern may fusing to acknowhjdge that she knew of any 
be said to exist in!lie very substance of the others, met with the same fate as her hws- 
gnatoo; and w^hen one portion is thus band. Many years afterward the missing 
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teeth were discovered, the woman having! would have to squat down hunildy until tho 
buried them in tlie ji^round. This au(*cdote | grt*at man had passed by. 
shows the value in wliieli whiil(‘s^ teeth are Tlie Tooi-toiiga stands alone in many 
held, the king taking the trou]>le to go in ' part icailars, and, according to our id^ as, he 
person to cdaim them, and the wbnlhn allow- 1 has plenty of dignity, but very little com- 
iinr herself to be killed rather than nartwith I fort, leadhie: a life somewhat like that of tho 


her treasures. j 

A good idea of the appearance of a Ton- j 
gan woman of rank may l>e obtained from j 
the iiliistralion No. 1 , on the preceding page, j 
whieh r(‘pres(nit8 Rie inttaaor of a chief \s | 
house, and part of his family. 1 

In the foreground is one of the odd i 
wooden pillow’s wdneh are so much in vogue | 
throughout Polynesia; while one of ^he i 
most conspicuous objects is a roll of narrow I 
mat ling, which is used for the purpose of I 
surrounding men and wa)men f)f high rank j 
as they sit on the tioor. Within it is | 
seated the chief's wih‘, in the graceful atti- j 
tilde adopted bvth(‘ Tongans. cxhihitiiig the j 
simplii and really elegant (bids of the giiatoo t 
dre^s. The la^ader will oliserve the appar- 1 
ent looseness w’itli wdrudi the dress is pul on. i 
the folds lying so loosely that tlu^y seem 
read\ to ^lip every nnaneut. They are, how- 
ever, perfectly tight, au<l there is not the ' 
least danger of their slipping. i 

Within floors tlie cluldren never wear any , 
clothing linlil they arc two years old; blit ; 
when they go out, their parents always; 
wrap round them a pir-ceof gnatooor tappa. | 
The natives ani (‘xceedingly fastidious about ; 
their dress, critii*i>ing e^'ery fold with mi- i 
luite (‘arc, ami sj>cnding a co'nsidcrahle time 
in arranging them. Pvmi when bathing, 
they always array thcniselves in a slight * 
dress made for such occasions, going aside j 
for the pur[)os(> of exehangiiig the usual i 
gnatoo fl)r an apron of leaves or matting, j 
So disrespectful is utter nudity reektuied ' 
among the Tongans, that if a man he oliliged ! 
to umlress near the stiot when* a chief is | 
buried, the h‘af apron is worn wdiile the dress j 
is elia nged. 

We now come to the various divisions of 
rank in Tonga, and the nmde of goverinncut. 
Ranks may he divided into turn distinct 
orders, namely, the religious and the civil. 
We must lake tlicrn in this order, h(‘eaiise 
among the Tongans ndigious takes the pre- 
cedence of civil rank. 

By far the. greatest man in point of rank 
is tlie Tooi-totvGA. This word literally sig- 
nitics Chief of Tonga, and is given because 
the man who hears it is the greatest man in 
Tonga, which is the chief of the whoh‘ 
group of islands. The word does not repre- 
sent a name, but a rank, the family name 
being Fatagchi, and the rank passes down- 
vvartl by legitimate descent So great a 
man is the Tooi-tonga, that in his presence 
no man may stand, but is obliged to sit 
tiown in the attitude of respect Eve*^ the ' 
Mng is nf I exempt from this law; and if he 
should happen to meet the Tooi-tonga, Uo 


spiritual Emperor of Japan, ih* h.is cer- 
tainly onii advantage over his fellows: ho 
does not undergo the operation of tattooing, 
lieoause then* is no om* of siidieicntly liigh 
rank to draw the blood of so saeia'd a per- 
sonage. lie is married after a manner t»e- 
culiar to himself, is hunt*d in a ]H*euliar 
manner, and is mourned in a pei'uliar man- 
ner. lie is so sacred, that in speaking of 
him another language isuse<l,man\ pUrjiscs 
ln'ing reserved cxpn*ssly for the Tooi-iouga. 
Tliese are probably rv\iv< of an ancient and 
nearly lost language, as is the ea-i ^Yith the 
incantations of tin* XewZealaiel p- iests. 

Tlu* reason for this (‘xtraordinary venera- 
tion is, that the Tooi-i(»nga is sin.poscdto 
he a direct desci'iidant of a eliief god who 
was aceustomed to visit the islands; hut 
whether his femah* anci '-tor W'as a goddess 
or a native ul‘ earth is an optm (piestioii with 
the Tongans. In spiti* (»f all the vmu ratioii 
wliiidi is shown to him, (he Tooi-fonga has 
very little la al pow(‘r. and in this respect is 
far surpassed by tho king, and equalled by 
many of tln^ nobles. 

There is another chief, the VEAcrri. who 
is also sujiposed to have a divine or'gin, anti 
is thei’cfore licld in hight'r veneration than 
any of the chiefs, hut is inferior to tin* Tooi^ 
tonga. It is triu* that in his pn'snxee tint 
king has to sit on the ground in the adtiiiulG 
of humility, and that he is con>idered a 
being next in rank to the great Tfxd-tonga 
himself: hut the other marks of vt*nera(ion, 
such as a separate language, and di tie rent 
modes of marriagi*, burial, and mourning, 
are not paid to him; and in power he is 
c<iual]e<l by many of the chiefs. 

Next in rank, hut at a very great dis- 
tance, come the priests. These men receive 
their name from their ea]>ahility of being 
inspired by certain gods, ami, except when 
actually inspired, have no special rank, and 
are paid no honor except siuli as may 
htdong to them as jirivnle individuals. Mar- 
iner remarks that he never knew a ease in 
whieh a priest was a ehiei*. The king occa- 
sionally becomes inspired, hecanse there is 
one god who cannot speak except by the 
royal mouth: hut the king is not, in conse- 
quence, conside red as a priest. Neither are 
the Tooi-tonga and Veachi considered as 
jwiests, nor is there any connexion between 
thi‘m and the priosthoml. 

Should, in an assemhly, a {iricst become 
inspired, he is immediately held in tho 
highest veneration as long as the inspiration 
lasts, because a god is supposed to be speak- 
ing through his lips. If, on such an occa- 
sion, the king should Ito present, he Imme- 
diately leaves his place, and sits humbly 
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among the spectators. Even the great 
Tooi-tonga himself nets in the same manner, 
and, though the descendant of*a god, ho re- 
tires betV>re the actual presence of a divinity. 

So much for the spiritual rank, and we 
now pass to the temporal rank. 

The highest man in a secular point of 
view is the How, or king, who is the most 
powerful of all the (*hiefs, and yet may be in 
point of rank infcri(»r to the poorest of his 
nobles, or Eois. Hank is measured in 
Tonga by relationsbip to the T(»oi-tonga or 
Veachi, the relatives of the former being 
held superior to those of the latter The 
consequence is, that the king may meet a 
poor man who has scarcely any power, and 
yet who is so high in rank alnn o the king 
that the latter must sit down till his supe- 
rior has passed. Should he not do so, or 
should he by any accident touch anything | 
that belonged to his sup<aior, the tapu 
would .assume its sway, and he would not be 

1 >crmittcd to feed himself with his own 
lands until he liad gone to his superior, and 
saluted him by touching his feet. 

In consequenee of tlu se customs, the king 
avoids associating with nobles wlio .are his 
superior in rank, and they in their turn keep 
out of his way as far as jmssildc, so as not to 
humiliate hiiu by making liim sit while tiny 
stand. Originailv, the king nas adisi'cnd- 
ant of the Tooi-tonga, and thus was equally 
high in spiritual and temiioral rank. lUil 
when the throne was usur}>ed by other fam- 
ilies, the king still retained the temporal 
power, though he yielded in spiritual rank 
to others. 

Next to the king come the Eois, or no- 
bles. These are all relations of tlte Tooi- 
tonga, the Veaebi, or the king, kinship to 
the king being held as confi rring nnik be- 
cause he holds the reins of power. Hank 
descends in Tonga, as in other Polynesian 
islands, through the female line, so that all 
the children of an Egi w<»man possess the 
rank of Egi, no matter who may be the 
father. 

After the nobles come the Matahoolks. 
or councillors, who are the companions and 
advisers of the cliiefs, and take their rank 
from that of the chief to whom they are 
attached. They are always the heaJls of 
families, and are mostly men of mature ag<‘ 
and experience, so that their advice is 
highly valued. The eldest son of a Mata- 
boole is carefully trained to take his father's 
place when he dies, and is thoroughly versed 
in all the rites and ceremonies, the fidminis- 
tration of laws, and the many points of eti- 
q^uette about wdiich the Tongans are so fas- 
tidious. He also learns all the traditionary 
records of his people, and by the time that 
he is thirty years old or so is perfectlv ac- 
Guainted with his profession, Bui until his 
father dies he has no rank, and is merely 
one of the ordinary gentry, who will now be 
aoicnbea. 


Last of all those who possess any rank 
are the gentry, or Mooas. All the sons of 
Matiiboolcs arc Mooii,s, and act as assistants 
of the Matiiboolcs, aiding on great ceremo- 
nies in managing the dances, distributing 
food, and so tbrtli. Like their superiors, 
they attach themselves to the service of 
some chief, and derive their relative conse- 
quence from his rank. As a rule, the Mooas 
idl profess some art, such as canoe building, 
ivory carving, and superintending funeral 
idles, in whicli three occu]>aliou8 the Mata- 
booles also lake part. They akso preside 
over the makers of stone colIins, the makers 
of nets, tlie fishermen, and Ibe arcbitecls, 
and all these enqdovnunis are beredilarv. 

Just as the children and ))rotheis (»f Mat- 
abooles take the m xt lowest rank, that of 
Moon, so do those of Mooas take the next 
lowest rank, and are considered as Tooas, 
or plebeians. In this case, however, the 
eldest son of a M<>oa assumes the. rank of 
his father aOcr his death, and is th< reiore 
more respected than his brothers, who are 
regarded likt* younger sons among our- 
M Ives. Tlu' Todas do all the menial w«>rk, 
and act as cocks, barbers, tatto<<ers. cIuIh 
1 cnrvt'rs, and so forih. The two latter occii- 
i p>ations, liowt vir, as r< quiring arlisiie skd’., 
are also practised by !Mooas. 

It will best*en trem this brief sketch how 
elaborate, and y« t how intelligible, is tins 
syst< m of tin* Timgnns, even whe-n c<impli- 
cated with tin* double grades of spiritual 
and temporal rank. This nspect bn* rank 
is carried even into the j>rivacy of Inane. If, 
for example, an Egi woman manies a Mata- 
]>oole, or a Mooa, .‘he retains her original 
rank, wludi .‘'hared by all her cldbbxn, 
so that lH)ih ^he and Iier children arc supe- 
rior to the hus!;and ainl lather. IP*, on nis 
part, has to play a doubh* rt'k. He is nuu^- 
Icr in hix own luauwe, and his w ite sulunits 
to him as iniplit illy as if he wtne ol the 
saiiw rank as her.‘'( If’. Yi t he ncknow It dg^ .s 
the .‘•upt'iior rank both of his wife and eliil- 
dren, am!, bv lore be even ventures to let d 
himself with bi> own hands, he goes thnaigh 
the eereimmy of touching the feet of his 
wife <»r eillu r hts ehihlren, in order to 
fre(‘ him.self from the lapu. 

When the cas<' is revi rsed, and a man of 
high rank man*i< .s a woman of an infi rior 
station, slic does not rise to tlic rank of b.er 
hu.sband, but letains her oiiginal station, 
whicli i« inherited by her chikireu, v bo, to- 
gether witli lierself, have to tone h the feet 
of the husband whenever they eat. They 
imagine that if they did not do so a lei HI lo 
mckncfts would coiisunn^ tinm. Winn Mar- 
iner lived among the Tongans, he did not 
trouble him.self about the tapu, much to the 
I horror of the natives, who expected that the 
I ofTended gods ivould wreak (heir vengennee 
on hm Eluding that he suffered no Iiarm, 
they accounted for the phenoiheiiou l>y the 
that he was a white nuin, and tlierefore 
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had nothing to do with the gods of the | small and soft that they would compare 
TuiigaiiH. favorahly with the tinest cxami)les in Eu- 

In consc'tpK'Uce t)f the strictiu'ss of this ro[)e and America. Hard and constant 
system, Fitiow, who was king when Mariner labor, sneli tis is usually the lot of savage 
lived among tlic Tongan islands, used to feel women, d(*t<‘riorates the form greatly, as in- 
auuoyed if t‘Veu a ehild (»f sujxo-ior rank deed we eau see among ourselves, hy eom- 
wt're brought ut'ar him, and usi'd angrily to oaring togi lln r a high-lnvd lady and a field 
order it to ho laktui away. Sneh eond’net, laborer. The two liardly seem to belong to 
however, would not Ix' tlioughi right unless the same rae(‘, or scarcely to the same sex. 
both parties were nearly (Mjual in rank; and Tin* Tongan woirnm eertaiiily do work, 
if, for exam])le, (he Tooi-lengTs ehiid had hut they arc not eoudemued to do it all, the 
been hrouirht near the king, he would at men taking th(‘ hard labor on themselves, 
once have done liomage after the customary and leaving the women the lighter tasks, 
lasliion. ‘ sueli a.s iHading gnaloo, plaiting baskets, 

Some very curious modifications of flHs making crock(‘ry, and the like. At the 
cuslem pia'vail tlirougliout Tongan society, great dances, tl\e women are not only al- 
For exam})li\ any one may choose a foster- lowed to he ]>resent, hut assist in them, tak- 
molher, even though his own mother ]>e Miig as important a share as the men, and 
alive, ami he may (‘boost' her from any rank, infusing into the dance a reallv cultivated 
(Jeuerally lu'r rank is inferior to that of Inn* grata* which would not exist without them. 
a.l‘)j)ted son, but even thi.s eonneetion he- The lighl-eoloretl hue of the skin, Avbieh 
t ween them does not earn for lu'r any par- ha-t already been mentioned, is much more 
fieular rt'spt'ct. She would bt^. much * more common among the women than the men, 
honored as an attendant of a young chief for the reason that the better class of 
than as his foster-motlver. women take more care of themselves than 

So elaborate and vc’t sim|>le a system im- the men; ami, though all edasses live for the 
plies a degree of reliuem ’111 wliieh we could most part in the (vjx'u air, tlie wives and 
lardly expect among savagt's. In conso- daughters of powerfid ami W(‘althy men are 
inuce with this retirn'ineut is the treatment careful not to expose themselvc's to the sun 
iU‘ women, who are by no means oppivssed more than is ahsoluti’ly neci'ssarv, so that 
and hard-worked slaves, as is tlu' easi* with many of liu’m. inst(*ad of being brown, are 
most savage nations. Couseiiuently the of a (dc'ar olive tint, the elfect of whi{‘h is 
wouK'U ])ossess a gi'utk' frei'dom of de- singularly beaut iful when contEastod with 
meauor and grace of form which are never their dark clustering hair, their gnat(i 4 > gar- 
h»uml among those people where women are mi'iits, ami the It*aves and llowers with 
merely the haidgi's of the men. So long which tliey adorn tliem^elves. changing them 
ago as 1777, Faptalu Cook notit'ed that tin* several time> <laily. Altogi'tlu r, a Tongan 
Women were mneh more delicately f>rmed chief looks, and i'^. a gentleman, and his wife 
than the nn'n, that thev were hi'anlifully j a lady, 
proportioned, and that the bauds were so 
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CHAPTER C. 


TOXGA — Continued, 


WAR ANP CEREMONIES. 


KATnUt MILPNE3S OF THE TONOAKS — POASTIVO DISrorRAGED— WAR APPARFSTtY LEARNED FROM 
THE FIJIANS — FINOAV'S SFRECJI TO IlIS SOLDIKUS, ANH A NEVV' PISCU'UNK — FATE OF TDK 
VANQUISHED •— Tin: DROVVNEI* tTnEl->*— CEllEMONIKS — KA VA-DRINKINO — BTRICT CODE OF ETI- 
QUETTE — rUErAKATION OF THE KAV'A — A (JllAOKFUL PERFoUMANCE — DISTRIHUTION OF THE 
K.UA — POINTS OF CI;I{K3I0NV— A TO.NJUVN PLANTATION -~SETTIN<; THE Y AMS — CERE MON V OF 
INAC’Hl— THE POLE BE VUEUH AND THF.IU P.IHDEN— ITIE YAM rHA.ARH — LimSG THE PKiS — 
DISTRIBUTION <.>F rUi>VISlONS, AND UONtXUSlON OF THE CEREMONY — TOW-TOW, AND ITS 
Olkl EOT — PRESENTATION OF THE oFKEKINO— A GRAND SI RAMRLK P.OXINO AND WRESTLIN(; 
MATCHES — GOOD-HU3iOKED COMBATANTS — FIGHTS WITH CLUBS — THE SA5BLVN AND TONOAN 
RULES. 

Bv nature the Tongansare j^outle and kind- j place witliout sayinjr a word. Neither did 

lieurtcd, anti {.u’cscnt a most curious Uiixturc he att<*rward rch r either to his expit>it or 
of iiiihlaess and ojuraou. To judj^o by | to tlie pu!)lie rrCi»j;uitioii ot it. 
many traits (»f eharacter, tiu'v uii^Ut {jc* stij^- 1 Gne warrior aeluallv declared that ho 
niatized as dVeiuiuate, while' by others tlH‘y [ woubl j;o up t() a loaded cuimou and throw 
are siiowu to possess real courayje, not ! his spear into it. He fuifilled his promise to 
merely the dashing and boastful bravery ; the letter. He ran up within ten or 
whieli is, when analvzed, merely bra^utlo,; twelve yards of the ^om, amb as the match 
and which is only maintained by the ho])e ! was applietl, threw himself on the ground, 
of gaining applause. The Xongan never | so that tlu^ shot jaissed over him. lie then 
boasts of his own courage, nor applauds that : sprang up, and, in sfiite ol the enemy s 
of another. When he has perforrned a de< d J weap<ms, Imrk d his spear at the can- 
of arms whicli would set a Fijian boasting i non. and struck it in tlie muzzle. jia\in|r 
for the rest of his life, he retires quietly into | perfornuHi this feat, he quietly retired, and 
the background and says nothing about it. was never heard to reter U> so distuigiushea 
His king or chief may ackuowb*dge it if an act of courage, though lu; was greatly le* 
they like, but he will be silent on the subject, speeted for it by his couutrymerL 
anrl nevcV refer to it. 'Ve need not womler that tiuch men 

For the same reason, he will not openly should estahlisli a moral inlhience o\cr the 
applaud a deed of arms done by one of j boastful but not warlike rijiaiis, mid uiat 
bis fellows. lie will regard the man with j the small colony established m the I iji 
great respect, and show bv his demeanor the i group should virtually be its masters, i w o 
honor in which he holds him, but he will hundred years ago, the longan appears to 
not apeak openly on the subject* Mariner have been ignorant of WTmKjns and warfare, 
relates an instance in which a young warrior and to have Imrrowed hb lirst knowdiKlge 
named llali Api Api, who seems to have of both from Fiji. ConsL*cmentIy, the i on- 
been the verv moded of a gentleman, per- gan wreapons are practically tnose ol r yb 
formed a notable deed of arms, equally re- modified somewhat according to the tame 
markable for courage and high-minded gen- of the makers but evidently denvecl lrom the 
erosity. During a council, the king called same source. Captain Cook, who visited the 
him out, and publicly thanked him for his islands in 1777, remarks that the few dubs 
conduct The man blushed deeply, as if and spears which he saw among the Ton- 
ashamed at this public recognition of his gans were of Fyi manufacturotpr at least 
services, saluted tne king, and retired to his * made after the Fy 1 pattern* Yet by a sort of 

m) 
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political jastico, tlie Tong, in has turned the the proposal on fhe ground thnt they had no 
Fijian’s weapons against himself, and, hy knives, but anotlicr man. fertile in expedi- 
his siiperim’ intellc'd and adventunuis coin- cuts, picked iij) some oystti'-sludls that wi^re 
age, has overcome the ferocious people oi lying about, and suggested that they would 
whom he was fornu rly in dread. • answer tljc purpose. 

Since the introJ.uetion of fire-arms, the It was in vain that the victims protested 
superiority of tlui Tongans lias made itself tludr imincimce, and begged that at least 
even more manifest, the Fijians having no lluw might be clubbed Vudbre their h(*afls 
idea of lighting against men who did not were cut otf. The conquerors eoolly took 
run away when final at, hut rushed ou in off their dresses to pn^vent them being 
spile of the weaiioiis op]»o>ed to them. stained with hlooil. and deliberately .sawed 

It is possible that the Tongans may have olf the heads ot' tin* captives with their oys- 
l(‘arn(‘d this modi' of lighting from M.n i- ter-slu'lls: beginning at the hack of the neek, 
ner and his com]>anions. Whentlie king j and working their way gradually round. 
Fiuow was about to make war upon ; The ri'ason tbr this course of action se<‘nied 
lU'ighhoring island, he iissemhh'd the war- to he twofold — hrst, that they though' they 
riors and made them an adtlress, telling niight spnil tlu' heatls l>y the ehih; and 
them that the systc-m of warfare wliich liad , secondly, that as tlu' heads must be cut off 
been previously euipl(»yed was a false one. i at all events, elubbing the captives beforc- 
IIi* told them no longi'i* to advance or n'- j hand was taking ne<*dh*ss trouble. 

Irt'at according as they nu't with suece'+s t»r j Imleed, th(‘ character of the Tongan ])re- 
re})ulse, but to pn'ss forward at all risks: ^ scuts a (’urioiis mixture of mihlness and 
and, even if a man saw the ])oint of a spear j cruelty, tin* latter being profvably as mueh 
at his lireast, he was not to iliueh like a i due to llumghtlessm'ss as to ferocity. Oiwe 
coward, but to press forwanl, and at risk ofi when eightei'ii rebids had lu (‘U eapli:red. 
Ins own life to kill his foe. lie also in- j Finow orden-d tln'in t(» be drou iu‘d. This 
structed tlu'm in the art of ri'eeiving the ; pnuislmu'nt is inllieted by taking tbe pri'-- 
onsft of the enmny with ('.almness, insteail i oner.s out to sc'a, bound hand and foot, and 
of indulging in erics and gosliculations, tidl- j towing some woi thh ss (*anoes. Wlu'u they 
ing them to«seat themselves on the ground are far enough from hind, the culprits !ire 
as the enemy ap}iroached, as if ju'rfectly transferred to the canoes, which are then 
unconcerned, and not to stir until onlered, senttli'd, and left to sink. Care is tak(*n That 
even if they threw siiears or shot arrows, i the hole.s made in tiu* eanoes are small, so 
liiit as soon as they got tlie word to advance ! that tlnw sliall be a.s long as pos'-ibh' in 
they were to h'a]> to their fc<'t, and idiargi' sinking.* 

withouf regard to eons('qiiences. Tlu' reader On that occasion twidve of the ]U'isr>ners 
may remember that ibis is ('xa<'tly the stra- b('gge<l to be ehdibed instead o| drowiu*d, 
tegy which was employ etl in Atiiea by the and their repu st was granted. Tlie young 
gi'i'at Ivallir cliief Tehaka. nu‘n divifh'd the j^risoners among them- 

It may easily be imagined how such a selves, l»eiiig anxious to takt' a h*^sou in 
course of eoiuJiict would disconcert their elubl ing a human being, which w»>uhl serve 
otqavnents, and the Fijians in }>articular. iheiu when tlu'V came to make U'^e of the 
with whom boasting and challenging took I club against an eiemiv. The tw(*]v(' were, 
the place (»f valor. Emboldened by the ap- j accordingly, di spatched with the oluly hut 
parent weakness of the enemy, they would i the others, being tried warriors, scorned to 
come on in great glee, expecting to mak<‘ an ask a favor, and wen' drowned. The h'ad- 
easy conquest, and then, Just wlu'u they ing chief among them employed the short 
raised the shout of victory, they found them- time which wa< left him in uttering maledic- 
Pelves suddenly attacked with a disciidineil tioiis against Finow and his chiefs, and even 
fury which ;1 ey li id never been accustomed when the wati'r came up to his mouth, he 
to meet, aiui wen* consequently dispersed threw back his head for the purpose of ut- 
nnd almost aunihilnted before they could tering another curse. 

Well realize tlndr position. 

Though tolerably mikl toward their cap- We will now pass to a more pleasant sul> 
live.s, the Tongans sometimes display an ject, namely, the various ceremonies in which 
unexpected ferocity. On one occasion, some the Tongan delights. Chief among these is 
of Finows men surprised and captured four the drinking of kava, which forms animpor- 
of the enemy, wlumi they imagined to be- tant part of every public religious rite, and' 
long to a party who had annoyed them is often practised in private. Kava drinking 
greatly by banging on their track and cut- is known throughout the greater part of 
ting off tlie straggh'r.s. Polynesia; but as tbe best and fullest ae- 

At first they wi.shed to take tlie prisoners count of it has been obtained from Mariner's 
home and make an example of tliem, but residence in Tonga, a description of it has 
the cliief of the party suggested that (hoy been reserved for the present occasion. It 
trould have all the trouble of guarding them, must first be promised that the kava is made 
and propostMl to decapitate them, and t.ake from the root of a tree belonging to the 
their heads home. One of them objected to pepper tribe, and known by the name of 
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jP/per methfsticitmj. e. the intoxicating pep- Exactly opposite to the king is placed the 
per-tree. l)isgustin^ as the preparation of kava Ixovl. and beliind it sits tht' man who 
the kava may be to Europeans, it is held in is to prepare the brink. On either side of 
such high estimation by the Polynesians him sits an assistant, one of whom carries a 
that it is never matle or drunk without a fan wherewith to drive awav tlie Hies, and 
eompli(‘ated ceremony, which is tlie same another takes charge of tlu' water, which is 
wheilier the party be a large or a small kept in eoc(»a-nut shells. Tlie rank of the 
one. preparer is of no consequence. 8oni(‘tinics 

The people being assembled, the man of he is a Moon or gentleman, and soim tinu s a 
highest rank takes his place under the eaves mere cook; hut, whoever he mav be, he is 
of the house, silting Avith his back to the known to be abk* to lun-torm his dinicult 
house and his face toward tluwno/7//, or open task with siiOicifUl strength and elegam^e. 
spare in front, and having a Mamh(»ol(* on All bt ing remlv, one of the presiding 
eitluT siilo of him. Next to tlu'so Mata- Matahooles sends' for the kava nud, which 
hooles, who luulertake the arrangement of is then scraped (piile clean and cut tip into 
the festival, sit the luddes or cliiefs of high- small piee(\s. Tin se are handed to tlie 
est rank, and next to thtm the lowt'f ehii fs, young men or r\ t‘n to the young wonu u 
and so forth. They are not, liowever, viu'v present, n ho masti<‘ate the mot, eonlriving 
particular about tlie precise order in wliieli in s<.m(‘ ingiaiious way to kee[) it quite dry 
they sit, distineli<nis of rank being marked | during the ])roee‘'S. li is tlien wrapped in a 


by the order in wbieh they are served. 

"This is the business of tin' pre siding >fata- 


dunng the h is then wrapped in a 

h'af. and passed u> ihe ineparer. aaiio jdaees 
it in the howl, eandVdlv lining th(‘ interior 


hoole s, and as the distinctions of rank are i wiili the balls of eliewVel root, so tliat the 
most tenaciously observed, it is evide nt that j exael quantity can be* see n, 
the eluties e>fa ifataboole* are* of a most elitli- j Whe n all tie* kava has been idicAved and 
cult nature, anel can only be learneal by l<»ng ' <h [to^iie d, lie pre j arer tilts the* bow! toward 


ami eonsiaut j>ractiee. if the men sat a<‘- 
conling to their rank, nothing would b« 


the pie‘siding ehief, who consults with his 
Matahooles. and if In* thinks iluTC is not 


ensi(‘r than the task of se rving them in enougli, oniers tin* fowl to b<‘ covered over, 
order. Ihit it often liappe*us that a man e>f; ami s< nds for imue* ka\a. which is treided 


high rank happe ns to eonu* late. and. a'^ 


Sbt eld be* 1 h sati'^tiesl, llu* pre- 


is too jeoiite* to disturb thos(» of lower rank ; parer km ads all the k.‘}\a toge ther. and tbe^ 
Avho have alr(*ady taken flu ir place's. In* sits | Mataboole then tails for w;»ter, Avldcli is 
b<dt»\AMheni, knowing tliat Ids rank Avill be j ponre <1 into tin* 1h»w1 until he orele*rs the 

roan te» steqi. "Next tsnns ilu* oreler to put 


reeognize*d at the pro|>er time* 


It mostly liappens, hows*ver. that Avlieii ' in tin* uer. This is a bundle of ve iA nairoAV 
one of the presiding Mataboe>l< s se e s n man strips of lan k of a tree* beleuigiiig to ih(» 
oeenpving a place* much below iliat lo Avhie-h ’ genus fuhtsr}<.<. and it lias lieeii < • mpared to 
his rank entitb/s him. he makes seam* ctneltlu* wilkov slia’.iregs that art* nseel in Kng- 
surremlt'r his ]da(a' to him, or e ven turns out ; Inml to dee’orale th e-piners in tin* st nmn r 
ah«>ge'tlie*r a man who is st*ate‘<l in a high ; time*. Tin* assistant takes a quautit} of this 
place, and puts tln^ chit'f into it. The ]n*t)- 1 material, ami Iuas it on the watt r, S[ire*ading 
pk* tints grinhially externl themselves into a ; it careftdly, so that it lie s efpially on tlie 
ring, sometimes single*, hut often several surface* of the* U<iuiek Now lu-gins tlni 
ranks deep A\in*n the party is a large* one*, i important part »»f the proeen'ding which 
every one of the im*mbers lieing a man of te sts the* |n»W(‘r of tin* preiuin r. 


soim* re cognized rank, 
feirm tin* bottom e>f the 


ihbinel those* who 
ring oppo>ite tlie 


In the tirst plaee*. be extends his lell 
hami to the taillnr J'jtk* of the Inovl, with 


pre/sidiug ehie‘f sif the general jmblie, w'ho'| his linge rs pednfing doAvnwarel and the* |^idm 
may be se*v<‘ral ilmusaml in number. It is toAvard bimxdf; be* sinks llial ham! eaielull^ 
a re inarkabh* f;u*t. illustrating tin* rigid code* | down the side* <»f the* bowl, t arrying wilii it 
of e'liepirtte* Avldeh pri'vails among the Teni- 1 the edge* of the /oir; at the same time? hisi 


gnus, that no one* ear. sit in Ilu? inner ring if 


right baml is performing a similar operation 


a supesrior re lative* be alset in it; and, no at the side* m*xt lo him. tin* fmge’rs jKonting 
m;itte r bow high may lie his rank, he must dowuwarel and tin* palm presenting outwarfi. 
h*ave‘ his place*, am] sit in tlie outer circle, if lie does this skovlv fre»m side to side, grad- 


his father or any superior relative enters the 
inn{‘r ring. 

This ring, which eonstitutes thtf essential 


ually deseemling deeper and eleeper till 
his fingers m«*et each other at tlic !>ott«un, 
so that neaiiv the whole* of the fibre s oi‘ tlio 


kaya party, is fe»rint*d mostly of the sems of root are ley rtiese ineanfi edudoseel in tlie/oee, 
chiedk and Matahook's, and it; otlen hnppems forming as it w*e*re a roll e)f above two *fe et 
that their fathers, eve n if tlu*y he* (hie?fa of in length lying along the botte>m from sklo 
tlie^ highest rank, aaIU sU in the outer ring, to side, the' edges of the /otr meeting each 
rather than disturb its arrangements. Even other underneath. 

the sou e>f the king eiften adopts this plan^ ** He now careftdly rolls it over, so that 
and assists in prt^paring the kava like any the edges overlapping each other, or rather 


of the other young meu. 


I intermingling, come uppermost ' He next 
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doubles in the two ends and rolls it care-* the performer, who is wringing out the kava, 
fully over again, endeavoring to reduce it to and is just about to cliuuge the gra^p of his 
a narrower and firmer compass. He now right hand, according to Mariner's dcscrip- 
hrings it cautiously out of the tluid. taking lion. On cither side sit his assistaiUs, both 
firm hold of it by the tvvo ends, one in each of whom are engaged in fauniiig away liie 
hand (the back of his hands being upwar<l), flies. 

and raising it breast high with his arms Xear tlicm lie the cocoa-nut shells from 
considerably extended, he brings his right which the water has been jioured. lU vend 
band toward his lireast, moving it gradually the inner ring an* seen the outer rings and 
onward; and whilst his left hand is coming the general population, who have emue to 
round toward liis right shoulder, his right witness tint cen niony and gel llieir chance 
hand ])artial!v twisting thc/ea', lays the end of a stray cup of kava or sonu* food, 
which it holds upon the left elliow. so that When the/oa’ eeast s to give out eaiy more 
the fow lies thus exttmde.d iipfin that arm. fluid, ,a second and third are use<l in tlie 
one end being still grasped by the left hand.^ same manner, so that not a partieb* of the 
“ The riglit hand being at lilierty is root remains in the li(pnd. iShoald more 
brought uniha- the left fore-arm (which* still foe- or water be wanted, an order is given, 
remains in the same situation), and carried an<l twriity or tliirty men nisb olV for it, 
oulwanlly toward the left elbowg that it may going ami returning at full speetl. if run- 
agaiu si‘i/e in that situatit)n the end of lln* ning tor tlu'ir lives; .and I'livthing tlse 
)b*r.. The right hand then deseribt's a bold il»at may be wanted is fetched in the same 
cai ve outwardly from tlu* chest, whilst the manner. 

left (‘ornes across the chest, di‘seribing a While the operator is going through Ids 
eiii've near(‘r to him and in the opposite task, those who are in the outer circle and 
direction, till at length the left hand cannot properly see him occupy tiu-msel\‘es 
e\!ended from liim and tin* right h.aud j in making cups from which the kava can he 
a;):jroaelu!s h» tlie left .Nhoiilder, gradually j drunk. These cups are made of the tiiieX' 
twisting the fea* hy (he turn ami ilexures | pamhMl leaves of the banana tn-e, cut up 
j>riiiei]>ally of (hat wrist; this <louhle moti«u\ | into squan^s of about nine inches aer».ss. 
IS (lien retrain'd, hut in sueli a way (the left ; The <*u})s are made in a most ingenious 
wri'-t now prinei[>aHy aetiug) that the fo/r. hnaniier by ]>Iaiiiiig up the two tai ls and 
instead of being untwisted, ia still mort^jtting them with a fibre tlrawn from the 
twisted, and is at length again jdaced on the stem of tin* h*af. The Matahoolv* then or- 
h^it arm, while he takes a new' and less con- der.s provisions to he served <uu, wldeh is 
strained hold. tlom^ in an orderly manm*r. To tin* g. acral 

Thus the hands and arms perform a assembly this is the most interesting })art 
variety of curvtes of the most graceful of (he ceiaanony, fin- th(‘y htivi* hui lit le 
description; the muscles both of the arms chance of getting any kava, and it is vt rv 
and chest are seen rising as they are calltMl lik(‘ly that they will have a share of food, :is 
inlo action, di^]daying w hat would he a fine the VeguJar k:iva drinkers never eat more 
and uncommon suljeet of study for the than a morsel or tvvo at these enkrtaiu- 
p:unb‘r ; for no , eomhinations of animal ments. 

action can develop the swtdl ami play of the The operator having done liis [lart, now 
mnscles vvitli more grtve and lietter etleet. comes the test of the Matahoole's efilcieney. 

‘Tiie degree of strenglh which he exerts The kavai is to he distributed in preeisely 
when there is a large quantity is very great, the proper order, a slip in this resjiect being 
and the dexleriiy with wdiieli he aecoin- sure to give deep oflenee. Should a visitor 
plishes the whole never fails to excite the of rank he present, he gets the first cup, the 
attention and aihniradon of all present, presiding Mataboole the second, and the 
Every tongue is mute, ami every eye is presiding chief the third. If, however, (lie 
«})ou him, vvatidiing each moti(m (>f his arms kava be given by one of the giu'sis. the 
as (hc'V dcscril»e the various curvilinear lines donor always has the first cup, unless there 
cssenlial to the success of the operation, should be a visitor of superior rank t'> him- 
Sometlmcs the fibn'S of the jhto are heard self, in which case the donor is ignored al o- 
to crack with the increasing tension, yet the gether, only having the kava arcordbag to 
mass is seen whole and entire, becoming his rank. Xo person is allowed to Irav'e 
more thin as it becomes more twisted, while two ciqis froin the same howl, but after ail 
the infusion drains from it in a regularly the inner circle and their relatlvi's are 
decreasing quantity till at length it denies *a served, the remainder is given out to the 
single drop.’' ^ people as far as it vvill go, and a second 

The illustration on the preceding page liowl is prepared. Tt will he seen that, if 
represents this p<vrtion of the ceremoiiy. the nri'parer be a man of low rank, he 
On the right hand is seen the presiding stanns a chance of never lasting the liquid 
chief seated under the eaves of the house, which lie lias so skilfiilly prepared, 
with a Mataboole on either side of him. The soeohd bowl is nrepared in precisely 
and Just beyond him extends a portion of the same way as the ni*Kt, except that the 
the mner ring. In front of the chief sits second presiding Mataboole gives the or* 
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derg; and, if a third or fourth bowl be 
ordered, they take the direction alternately. 
When the second bowl is prepared, the cups 
are UUed and handed round in exactly the 
same order as bctbre, so that those of high 
rank get three o'* four cups, and those of 
lower rank onl}^ oiic, or perhaps non<i at all. 

It is a point of etiquette that no chief 
ever visits the k;;ra party of an inferior 
chief, as in tha ‘ the latter would be 
obligt'd to retire fioiu the presidency and sit 
in the outer ring. When the Tnoi-ton;ij^a 
presides, no <nu‘ presnnn s to sit within six 
feet of him: and if perchance an inspired 
jjriest he prestmt, he takes the presijlency, 
and llie greatest ehief, or even the king 
liimseh!, is obliged to retire into the (»iUer 
ring on such oci-asious. A priest always 
presides at religious ceremonies, and tlie 
kava party is field in front of tlie temple 
dedicated to the particular go<l wineli they 
arc about to consult. But in soino c-ascs \\ 
govl has no priest, and in those cases he is 
siipjiosed to preside in person, though invis- 
ibly, the president's place being letl vacant 
for him. 

The reader will see from the foregoing 
account that kava is a luxury practically 
coulined to the higher classes*. The great 
chiefs and Matabooles drink it every day, 
either as presidents or niemhcrs of the 
inner ring. Those of lower rank obtain it 
<KX*asionalIy; while the Taoas seldom taste 
this luxury, except by taking (he kava alter 
it has been wrung by the operator, and pre- 
paring it afresh. 

As the reader will see, it is impossible to 
separate the secular and religiotis life of the 
Tongiins. They are inextricably woven 
together, and therefore must he descrilKMl 
together. Then? are a vast number <»f cere- 
monies in which Un^se two elements are 
united, one or two of wliieh will he described, 
by way of sample of the rest The lirst is tin; 
festival of Inuehi, a feast of Orslfruils, u cer- 
emony which in principle is found ihrough- 
otit the whole earth, though the <ietails 
necessarily dilfer. In the jiresenr case, tin* 
ottering is made to the Tooi-tonga. as beitig 
at once the desc(*ndant and repn-sentative 
of tlie gods. 

About the latter eud of -Inly the ordinary 
yams are planted in the groninl: but those, 
which are intended for the feast of Imichi 
are of a ditterenl kind, coining to maturity 
earlier, and are planted about a month 
sooner. In an illustration on the next 
page w e may see how tlie yams are set in 
the ground, and may get ti goo<l idea of a 
Tongan plantation. In the? centre of the 
for€?ground is the cliief to tvhom the planta- 
tion belongs, accompanied by his little boy* 
As is usual with men of rank in Tonga, lie 
bears in his hand a short, many - barlied 
spear, which may either be used as a walk- 
ing staflt or as "a weapon. The former is 
Its normal tisot but the ehiefs sometimes 


find the advantage of having with them a 
serviceable weapon. The point of the spear 
is fre(|uenlly armed with the barbed tail- 
bone of the sting-ray. When Finow cap- 
tured by craft the rebel chief W'hose death 
by drow uing has already been described, hia 
chief ditliculty was the bone -tipped sjieat 
which the chief always carried with him. 
and of which he was* temp onirily deprivea 
by a stratagem. 

One of his laborers is talking to him, 
having in his hand the hoe with which he 
has been making holes in the ground for 
the receiitioii of the yams. Behind him 
are more laborers, employed in cutting the 
Yams in pieces, and planting them in the 
boles. .Inst beyond the yam plantation is a 
piece of ground stocked with sugar-canes; 
and bevond tlie sugar-canes is the house of 
the chief, known hv the superiority of its 
ai*ehitecturc. The bouse is built near the 
sea-shore, and dost* to the beach a canoe is 
seen hauled up oil its support 

The greater part of tbc illustration is oc- 
cupied Witli the ingenious spiked fence 
w'ithvu which the stoi\ houses and dwellings 
h)r (he Tooas, or peasants, are placed. As 
may he. seen, it has no doors, but at intervals 
the fence is only half the usual height and 
wiihout spikes, and is crossed by means of 
stiles, two of which are given in the illiis- 
trnlion, one to show* the exterior and the 
other the interior of the fence. Close to (he 
further stile is a young tree, surrounded with 
a fencing to the hciglit of scheral fec?t, in 
order to guard it. while growling, from the 
attacks of pigs anti children. 

The open shed is one of the peasants’ 
houses, under w hich are seated a number of 
women, employed in making mats; while 
some childrt ri an? nlaving and fowds feeding 
by them. Toward tin? furtht?r end of the 
eiiclosiire is show' none of the storehouses. 

As soon as the yams are ripe, the king 
sends a message to the TcMn-toiiga. asking 
him to fix a day for the ceremonv, w Inch is 
g<?nerally settleil to be? on the tenth day alter 
the request is made, so that time may be 
given hir notice to be sent to all the islands. 
I'he da>* l»c?fore the ci^remony of Imichi, the 
yams an? dug u]» and ornainerited with scarlet 
streamers made of the inner membrane of 
the pandanus leaf. These are in long and 
narrow* strips, and are woven spirally over 
the yams, first in one direction and then the 
other, so as to produce a neat checkenrd pat- 
tern, and having the ends hanging hK>«e. 

All through the night is heard the sound 
of the conch shell, and until midnight the 
men and women answered each other In a 
song, the m(?n singing, **llt?»t, doing no 
work,’* and the women responding, “ Thou 
slialt not work.” About miilniglit the song 
ceases; hut it is resumed at day breude, aiitt 
continues until about eight A. accom- 
panied with plenty of couch Wowing. The 
prohibition of work is so imperative, Ihat 
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people are not even allowed to leave their 
houses, except for the purpose of assisting 
in the ceremony. 

At eight A. M. the ceremony of •In^hi 
really begins, the people crowding from dif- 
ferent parts of the Tooi-tonga’s island toward 
the capital town, and canoes approaching in 
all directions from other islands. All are in 
their very best, with new clothes and ribbons ; 
while the men carry their most beautiful 
spears and clubs. Each party carries the 
yams in baskets, which are taken to the marly ^ 
or large central space of the village, and 
there laid down with great ceremony. In 
the marly are ready laid a number of poles, 
eight or nine feet in length, and four inches 
in diameter, and upon them the men sling 
the yams, only one yam being hung to the 
middle of eacn pole. 

Meanwhile tne great chiefs and Mata- 
booles have gone to the grave of the last 
Tooi- tonga, should it happen to be on the 
island, or, should he have been buried on 
another island, the grave of any of Ids family 
answers the purpose. They .sit there in a 
semicircle before the grave, their heads 
bowed and their hands clasped, waiting for 
the procession, which presently arrives. 

First come two boys blowing conch shells, 
and advancing with a slow and solemn step; 
and behind them come a vast number of men 
with the yams. Each pole is carried by two 
men, one at each end, and, as they walk, they 
sink at every step, as if overcome with the 
weight of their burden. This is to signify 
that the yams are of such a size that the 
bearers can hardly carry them, and is a sort 
of symbolized thanksgiving to the gods for 
so fine a prospect of harvest. As the men 
come to the grave, Ihev lay the poles and 
yams on it, and seat tliemselves in order 
before the grave, so that they form a line 
between the chiefs and the yams. 

This part of the ceremony is shown in the 
lower illustration, on the ‘901st page. In 
the foreground are seated the chiefs and 
Matabooles, with their clubs and spears, 
while the procession of pole bearers is seen 
winding along from tlie far distance. Two 
of them have already laid their yams and 
poles before the grave, and have seated them- 
selves between the grave and the circle of 
chiefs, while others are just depositing their 
burdens on the same sacred spot. Standing 
by them are the two boys wlio headed the 
procession, still blowing busily at their 
conch-shell trumpets. In the distance, and 
on the left hand of the illustration, may be 
seen the people seated in numbers on the 
ground. 

^ One of the Tooi-tonga’a Matabooles then 
sits between the pole bearers and the grave 
and makes an oration, in which he gives 
thanks to the gods for their bounty, and asks 
wr a continuance of it to their OTOpring,the 
Tooi-tonga, He then retires to his former 
place, the men take np &eir poles, and after 


marching several times round the grave, 
they return to the marly and again deposit 
their loads; this time untying the yams from 
the poles, but leaving the colored streamers 
upon them. 

Here the whole of the people seat them- 
selves ill a large circle, at which the Tooi- 
tonga presides, even the king himself* re- 
tiring, and sitting in the back ranks. Kext 
the remainder of the offerings are brought 
forward, consisting of mats, gnatoo, dried 
fish, and various kinds of food. These are 
divided by one of the Tooi-tonga’s Mata- 
^booles into four equal parts. One of these 
goes to the gods, and is at. once taken away 
by the servjints of the ditferent priests, and 
the remainder is shared by the Tooi-tonga 
and the king, the latter, although of inferior 
rank, getting the larger portion, because he 
has four times as many dependents to feed. 
The proceedings are wound up with the 
kava drinking, which always accompanies 
such ceremonies. While the infusion is 
being prepared, the presiding Maiaboole 
makes a speech to the people, explaining the 
right that has just been concluded, and ad- 
vising them to pay due honor to the gods 
and their representative the Tooi-tonga. 

When this great potentate dies, there is a 
most extravagant feast, which often reduces 
the people to a state of semi-starvation for 
a long time, and sometimes threatens an 
actual famine. In such a case, the tapu is 
laid upon hogs, cocoa-nuts, and fowls for 
seven or eight months, or even longer, dur- 
ing which time none but the great cliiefs are 
allowed to touch them. Two or three plan- 
tations are always exempted, so that there 
may be a supply ‘for the great chiefs and for 
the various religious ceremonies. At the 
exjiiration of the stated period, if the crops 
look well, and the pigs and fowls have in- 
creased in due proportion, the tapu is taken 
o^ with very great ceremony. 

One of these ceremonies was seen by 
Mariner at the Hapai Islands, and a very 
strange rite it turned out to be. It was held 
on two niarlies, one belonging to the Tooi- 
tonga and the other to the king. As if to 
compensate for the limited diet of the previ- 
ous month, food was piled in abundance. 
On the Tooi-tonga’s marly were erected four 
square hollow pillars, about four feet in 
diameter, and made of four poles connected 
with matting. Tllbse were about fifty or 
sixty feet in height, and each of them was 
crowned with a baked bog. 

The king’s marly, which was about a 
quarter of a mile from the other, was equally 
well supplied with food, only in this case the 
yams were placed in wooden Cars or sledges, 
and nearly four hundred half-baked h<^ 
were laid on the ground. The king having 
airivf d, and the signal given for beginning 
the proceedings, the young chie& and wor^ 
riOrs tried successively to hH the largest 
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hog, and at last, when all had failed, it was 
lifted by two men and taken to the other 
marly. *^In the meantime the trial was 
going on with the second hog, which, being 
also found too heavy for one man, was car- 
ried away by two in like manner, and so on 
with the thirds fourth, &c., the largest being 
carried away nrst, and the least last 

“ The second, third, fourth, &c., afforded 
more sport than the others, as being a nearer { 
counterbalance with a man’s strength, i 
Sometimes he had got it nearly upon his I 
shoulder, when his greasy burden slipped I 
through his arms^ and, in his endeavor to 
save it, brought him down after it It is an 
honor to attempt these things, and even the 
ki^ sometimes puts his hand to it” 

The next part of the proceedings was the 
carrying twenty of the largest ho^s to the 
late Tooi-tonga’s grave, and leaving them 
there, while the rest, together with the other 
provisions, were shared among the chiefs, 
who in their turn distributed mem to their 
followers, until every man in the island gets 
a piece of pork and yam. The four great 
columns of yams were given, one to the 
king, another to the Tooi-tonga, the third to 
the V eachi and one or two of the very great 
chiefs, and the fourth to the gods. The Tooi- 
tonga also took the cars of yams as a matter 
of tacit though unacknowledged right. Kava 
drinking, dancing, and wrestling concluded 
the ceremony; and as soon as the circle 
broke up, the tapu was considered as an- 
nulled. 

The twenty large hogs which were laid on 
the grave were left there for several days; i 
but as soon as they showed signs of putrid- 
ity, they were cut up, and divided among all 
wlio chose to apply for a share of the meat 
By right they belonged to the chiefs, but 
as they were able to procure fresh pork for 
themselves, they preferred to forego their i 
right, and divide the tainted meat among! 
the people. 

The ceremony of Mo’ee-mo’ee, or taking 
off the tapu contracted by touching a chief, 
has already been mentioned. The tapu is 
even contracted by eating in the presence of 
a superior relation ; but there is a conven- 
tional way of getting rid of this tapu by 
simply turning the back upon the superior, 
who is then considered as not being ceremo- 
nially in the presence of the inferior. Should 
a man think that he may have contracted 
the tapu unwittingly, he will not dare to 
feed himself until he has gone to some chief, 
whose foot he takes and presses it against 
his stohiach. This rite Is called the JPbto, 
or pressing. Any chief can take away the 
tapu contracted by touching an equal or in- 
ferior, but has no power over that of a supe- 
rior. Consequently, no one but himself can 
take kway the Tool-tonga’s tapu; and this 
proved so inconvenient that whenever the 
potentate went ftom his house; he left 1>e- 1 
jund him a consecrated imwl as his repre* I 


sentative, and this was* held to be equally 
powerful in removing the t^u. The Vea- 
chi adopted a similar plan. It is a remark- 
able &ct that kava is exempt ftom all tapu. 
so that if even the Tooi-tonga has touchea 
a piece of kava root, the lowest cook may 
chew it 

Tblebe is a ceremony which in principle 
^mewhat resembles that of InAcm, though 
it is conducted after a very different man- 
ner. Just as the InSchi is an offering to the 
gods in general through the Tooi-tonga, so 
18 this ceremony, which is called the Tow- 
tow, a special tnanksgiving to Alo-Alo, the 
god of weather. It is begun in the early 
part of November; when the yams are ripe, 
and is continued iqt some three months, at 
intervals of eight or ten days. 

I All the islar^s of Tonga are divided into 
1 three distinct portions, namely, the northern 
I division, or Udkagi^ the souuiem division, 

I or Hihijo^ and the middle division, or Mom* 
Each of these divisions has orders to pre- 
pare a certain amount of food, such as yams, 
cocoa-nuts, and the like, and to bring them 
to the marly. The correct mode of acting so 
is to bring them on sticks, so that each stick 
has upon It seven or eight yams, or a buncli 
of plantains, or a quantity of bananas. If 
I sugar-canes foim part of the offering, they 
i are tied in bundle of three br four in each: 

I and all the offerings, no matter what they 
! may bo, are piled up in three great heaps, 
one being erected by the people of each ais- 
trict 

This being done, and a few preliminary 
matches of boxing and wrestling played, 
after about three hours a small procession 
appears, composed of eight or ten men sent 
by the priest of Alo-Alo, and accompanied 
by a young girl about eight or nine years 
Old, who represents the god’s wife. She is 
always the daughter of a chief, and genifrally 
of one of the lughest chiefs, and, during the 
eighty days of the ceremony, she resides at 
the temple of Alo-Alo. She lias nothing 
particular to do, except presiding at one or 
two feasts and kava parties. 

The men are all dressed In mats, and have 
green leaves tied round their necks. This 
u the dress of humility and sorrow, and is 
employed in times of mourning for the dead 
and supplication fbr mercy. When they 
have arnved, tliey seat themselves in a line, 
having in ftont of them a great drum, which 
is kept for this special purpose. They then 
offer their prayers to Alo-Alo, heggfng for 
propitious weather and good crops, and after 
these prayers are concluded two of the piles 
of provisfons are carried off by the chiefs, 
auia the third is set aside for the gods. Sud- 
denly the great drum is beaten, on which a 
general dash is made al the pile of food, 
eveij one scramhfing for the provisions, and 
getting as much m lie can* There Is not 
8ie least order in the scramble, and tiHe 
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scene is a most exciting one, the yams being 
torn from the sticks, and the sticks smashed 
to |)iece% while the sugar-canes are broken 
up into fragments. Tnus the gods are fed 
vicariously. 

The women keep prudently out of the 
way during this struggle, and stand aside to 
watch the chief and concluding ceremony. 
This is nothing more than a general fight. 
The inhabitants of the island arrange them- 
selves in two divisions, one half fighting 
against the other. All engage in this battle, 
the highest chiefs as well as the lowest 
cooks taking part in it There is no respect 
of persons, the king, or even the Tooi-tongai 
himself, being assaulted without compunc- 
tion, and handled as roughly as any of the 
common people. 

Severe as is the fighting, it is all con- 
ducted with the greatest good iiumor, and 
no one displays a sign of ill-temper at the 
injury which he receives. If a man is 
knocked down, he gets up with a smile; if 
his arm is broken, he retires from the battle 
and has it set, but he never thinks of com- 
plaining. The same system is observed in 
the boxing and wrestling matches of which 
the Tongans are so fond. 

In wrestling matches, for example, it is 
not thought polite for any one man to chal- 
lenge another; ho ought to give a general 
challenge, by striking with the right hand 
the bent elbow of the opposite arm. If the 
challenge be accepted, tiie antagonists meet 
very leisurely, ana take care to fasten tightly 
the gnatoo belt that surrounds the waist 
They grasp the belt with a hand on each 
side, and endeavor to throw their antagonist 
by lifting him from the ground and flinging 
him on his back- The vanquished man rises 
and retires to his place among the spectators 
without showing any displeasure. Only in 
one case did Mariner know a man display 
ill-feeling at being beaten, and in that in- 
stance the man, altnough a chief, was looked 
upon as an ill-bred fellow. 

The victor seats himself on the ground 
for a few seconds, and then retires to his 
place, his friends belonging to his own side 
singing, or rather chanting, a song of vic- 
tory. After a short time he again rises and 
offers another challenge, and if it be accep- 
ted by several antagonists, he may select 
one from them. If they find that they are 
equally matched, tliey leave off by mutual 
consent; and sometimes, if a man encoun- 
ters a chief much superior to him, he will 
generally yield out of respect to the other’s 
rank, this only takes place in single com- 
bat, not in the general fight of the Tow-tow 
festival 

Boxing is conducted on similar principles 
of fair play. The challenger proceeds into 
the micidle of the ring, holding one arm 
afcretcl^cd out in front and the other behind, 
and advance! sideways, changing sides at 
•V 0 iy step. When the challenge is accep- 


ted, both combatants wrap a piece of cord 
round their hands and proceed to blows, 
which are given with great force and rapid- 
ity. When one is vanquished, he retires 
with apparent unconcern td the ring, and 
sits to watch the combats of others, know- 
ing that to be vanquished is not considered 
a disgrace. When the victor returns to his 
people, they welcome him, but do not sing 
the chant of victory unless he has knocked 
his antagonist down. Falling is on these 
occasions considered as equivalent to being 
killed in real battle, and, in consequence, 
the song of victory is not sung unless the 
antagonist has fallen to the ground. If a 
man be beaten in wrestling, he may not 
wrestle a second time in the same day, 
though he may box, and vice versd. 

In the ceremony of Tow -tow, these 
scrambling, boxing, and wrestling matches 
are carried on eveij tenth day, and are re- 
peated eiglit times, so as to make up the 
eighty days of the festival After each bat- 
tle, tnose who have touched a superior chief 
come to be relieved of the tapu which they 
have contracted by touching him. Even the 
Tooi-tonga, whose nose has been flattened, 
his teeth knocked out, and his fiice pounded 
to a jelly by a mere peasant, over whom he 
has supreme command of life and death, 
performs the needful ceremony with perfect 
good humor. 

The illustration No. 1, on the 999th page, 
represents the concluding scene of this 
ceremony. In the foreground are seen the 
two contending parties, one of which is be- 
ginning to get the victory over the other. 
In the centre of the illustration, and on the 
left, are the fragments of the food-piles, with 
a few men still scrambling for them, and in 
the distance the women are seated under 
the trees, watching the progress of the 
fight 

Fighting is not confined to the men, but 
is practised also by the women, who on this 
occasion lay aside the ordinary gentleness 
and mildness for which they are remark- 
able. When Captain Cook visited Tonga, 
he was much surprised to see the girls step 
into the ring and box with as much spirit 
and determination as had been shown by 
the men. They do not, however, carry the 
combat to such extremes, and if one of 
them does not speedily yield, the combat^ 
ants are parted by the elder women. Even 
the merest children box after a similar fash- 
ion, the little girls knocking each other 
about with hearty good-will as long as they 
are allowed to fight 

On one occasion, Finow ordered that all 
the women who were seated as spectators 
should engage in a general fight, after the 
manner of the men. They seemed nothing 
loth, and all the women who lived on the 
north of the island fought against those who 
lived on the south side. Nearly fifreen hun- 
dred women engaged on each side, and 
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fought with the greatest courage for more 
than an hour, both parties contending with 
such determination that neither could gain 
a foot of ground ; and at last Finow onlered 
them to desist, seeing that several ankles 
had been sprained and limbs broken. 

Besides boxing and wrestling matches, the 
Tongans have club fights on great occa- 
sions. As with the other matches, the com- 1 
batants are divided into two parties^ one 1 
being seated opposite to the other, with a 
considerable space of ground betw^een them. 

When all is ready, "a man jumps up, runs 
to the people of the opposite side, and sits 
down in front of them, asking if any of 
them will fight him. As in the boxing and 
wrestling matches, to challenge a particailar 
opponent is bad manners. 11* the challenge 


be accepted, the combatants walk to the 
middle of the ring, each attended by his 
second, and then settle whether they shall 
fight after the Tongan or Samoan manner. 
The former mode does not allow a man to 
strike an antagonist after he is knocked 
down, but only to llourish his club over him 
in token of victory. By the latter mode he 
is allowed to beat the fallen man as long as 
he shows signs of life. When the fight is 
over, the men on the side of the victor 
chant their song of triumph, and the con- 
queror advances to the king, sits down 
before him in token of respect, and then 
! rises and returns to his own jiarty. On one 
of these occasions, the young prince fought 
no less than fourteen battles, and was victo- 
rious in every one of them. 
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A.S mi^ht be expected, various ceremonies 
take place with regard to sickness and 
burial. 

If any one is ill, tlie inferior relations cut 
off a joint of the little tin.irer as an olfering 
to the gods. SoiTKdiiues a whole joint is 
taken oif at oihm‘, but those who have many 
supiaior relations remove only a iiortioiu sl> 
that tli(‘y may be able to offer the sacnfiee 
several times. In eonse(iuenee of this super- 
stition, there is scarcely a p(‘r.sou in Tonga 
who has not lost a considerable portion of 
the. finger of one or both hands. 

The mode of aminitating the linger is 
simph*, enmigh. It is laid upon a tlat block 
of wood, and the (algo' of a knife or axe, or 
even a sharp stone, placed on it. A smart 
blow is given with a mallet, and the stump, 
which bleeds but little in consequence of 
the nature of the operation, is held over the 
smokt! of fr(‘sh grass, so as to check any 
aft(!r bleeding. Xo aiipliuatiou is made to it, 
and in a wt*(*k or two it heals without 
trouble. The Tongans do not seem to fear 
this operation, and vsvn little children may 
be seen (|uarrelliiig with (‘ach other for the 
honor of having it i>erformed upon them. 

Should the illness lake au unfavorable 
turn, instead of a mere linger, a child is 
offered to the gods by being strangled. For 
example, wdieh Finow fell ill of the malady 
from which he died, and was apparently 
sinking, his eldest son took a young child of 
the king's from its mother’s lap, strangled it* 
and offered it to the gods at various conse- 
crated houses. The people look with the 
greatest coinpassion on tne poor little vic- 


tim, blit think that it is right to sncrifico a 
little child Avho at prt‘s<'iii is useless to Ifie 
community, and may not livt' lo b(* of ser- 
vice, so that tliey may (d»taiii in exeliango 
the life of a chief wlio is needed by his 
people. 

Such a sacrifice is sometimes made on 
other occasi(;ns. when the angm* of sonm god 
ivS to be averted. In T(»nga there are sev- 
eral sjiered jilaees, in which to spill blood iS 
a sacrib'ge, so that they serve tlu^ purpose 
of cities of refuge. Once a chief named 
Palavali was pursuing some men, who ran 
for refugi‘ to the nearest sacred spot. One 
of theiu' was just getting over the fence, 
when l*alavali. in the heat of the moment, 
struck him on the head, so that he fell dead 
within the (‘indosure. As soon as he had 
done the deed be was tilled with fear, and 
reported what he had done to Finow, who 
consulted a priest. The priest, becoming 
inspired, said that a child must he sacriticed 
to the gods, and the chiefs, after holding a 
consultation, agreed that they should sacri- 
fice a child of one of tlieir own number by a 
female attendant. Such children are always 
selected, for two reasons; firstly, because 
the child of a chief is held to be a worthy 
sacrifice, and secondly, because, as ite 
mother is of inferior rank, it could never 
live to be a chief. 

The mother, knowing the custom, took 
alarm, and hid the child, but it w^as at last 
found by the men who were sent to search 
for it The rest must be told in Mariner’s 
words.' “ Its poor mother wanted to follow, 
but was held back by those about her. On 
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hearing its mother’s voice it began to 
but when it arrived at the fatjil place of 
execution, it was pleased and delighted with 
the band of gnatoo that was put round its 
neck, and, looking up in the face of the man 
who was about to destroy it, displayed in its 
beautiful countenance a smile of inellablc 
pleasure. 

“ Such a sight inspired pity in the heart 
of every one; but adoration aii<l fear of the 
gods was a sentiment superior to any other, 
and its destroyer could not help exclaiming, 
as he put on the fatal bandage, ^ O vaooe chi 
vale!’ (-Poor little iunoeeut! ’) Ihvo men 
then tightened the cord by pulling at cacli 
end, and the guiltless aiid unsuspecting 
victim was soon relieved of its painful 
struggles. The body was tlien placed upon 
a sort of hand-barrow, supported upon tlu* 
shoulders of four men, and carried in a pro- 
cession of priests, chiefs, and Matabooles 
clothed in mats, with wreaths of green 
leaves round their necks. 

‘‘In this manner it was eonveyed to vari- 
ous houses consecrated to dilferont gods, 
before each of which it was placed on the 
ground, all the compau}" sitting behind it, 
except one priest, who sat beside it, and 
prayed aloud to the god that lie wonhl be 
pleased to ticcept of this sa<Tifice as an 
atonement for tlie heinous sacrih'ge com- 
mitted, and that punishment might aceord- 
ingly be withheld from the peoph?. After 
this Wivs done before all the consecrated 
houses in tlie fortress, the body was given 
up to its relations, to be buried in the usual 
manner.” 

This particular case had a strange tenni- 
natiou. Four or five days after the sacri- 
fice, Palavali went on a foraging cxcursit>n 
at the head of a brxly of men wliu were not 
tried soldiers, and met with a smaller IxhIv 
of real warriors. In a very short tiiue 
Palavali’s men began to run,' and it was in 
vain that he tried to rally them. At last, in 
boldly facing the enemy to set his men an 
example, he received lour spears in his 
body, and fell. This sight angeretl his men 
so much that they charged the enemy, 
drove them back, and rescued their dying 
chief. They were proceeding to draw" out 
the spears, but he told them that it would be 
useless, as the gods had doomed liim for his 
sacrilege, and he must die. Ills prognosti- 
cation was correct, for he died lialf an hour 
after the battle. 

When a priest is consulted on any sub- 
ject— say, on the sickness of any <*hc — a 
carefully regulated ceremony is performed. 
On the previous night a hog is killed and 
prepared, and taken to the place where the 
priest lives, togetlier with plantains, yams, 
and kava root Xext day they all go to the 
patient’s house, and there seat themselves 
In order, the priest taking his place just 
within the eaves, if the apiminted spot be a 
liotise. Opposite to the priest is me kava 


bowl, and around him sit the Matabooles as 
usual; but on this occasion the chiefs always 
mix with the people, or even sit behind 
them, thinking that such retiring and hum- 
ble behavior is pleasing to the gods. 

From the moment that all are seated, the 
god is supposed to take possession of the 
priest, who sits silently with his hands 
clasped in Irout of liim, liis head bowed, and 
his eyes bent on the ground. Tlie kava 
being prepared, the requiri^d questions arc 
j)ut to him. Bometimes he answers them at 
tmee. but very ofleu he remains in silence 
nntil all the provisions arc eaten and the 
kava drunk. When be does speak, it is in a 
low, constrained voice, generally above its 
natural pitch, tlie words being siqiposed to 
be the utterances of the god through him 
without bis voliti^'U. In seme eases he is 
quite calm and quiid while delivering bis 
answers, hut at ollurs his face beeeines 
intlameH, his eyes seem ready tt> start fra m 
their soek(‘ts, tears pour from his eyes, and 
his words issue in broken sob.s and gti^ps. 

This jiaroxysin lasts tor some time, and 
then gradually subsides. As it is passing 
away, be takes up a club wiiich is placed 
near him for the purpose, gazes at it atten- 
tively, and then looks round, apjiarcnlly 
without seeing the object at which he looks 
— “ his eyes are open, but their sense is 
slmt.*' Suddenly he raises the club, and 
(lashes it violent ly on the ground, at tvbieh 
instant the god is supposed to leave Ids 
votary, who irmiudiaUdy rises and haves 
the place of honor, retiring to the back of 
the ring aiimng llu* jieople. The man of 
Idgliost rank pres(‘nt tlien takes the place of 
honor, and mori' kava is served. 

When a priest is consulted on behalf of a 
sick person, the inspiration retains its hold 
as long as the patient is in his presence, and 
in .some eases the inspiration lasts for sev- 
(wal days. If on*' priest lannot find a cure, 
the patient is taken to another, and so on, 
until he ( ither recovers or dies. 

The illustration No. 2, on llu; nekt page, 
represents a (onsultalion of the pritst rcf- 
speeting a sick cldld. In the foregiound 
are the provisions and the presents l a ought 
to the priest, and in the centre is the kava 
howi. On the right is the priest, sealt d in 
a state of inspiration, with crossed hands 
and bowed bead, listening to 11 h‘ questions 
W’hich are ladng iiut by ihe Mataboole. Tlie 
mother of the eldld in seen w ith the infant 
in her arms, and around are members of her 
family, all wearing coarse mats instead of 
fine gnatoo, and having round their necks 
the leaves wdiich denote humility. 

Other persons beside ebiefs become in* 
spired, generally by tins spirits of those 
whom they had known in life. The eldest 
son of Finow, who afterward succeeded to 
the throne, used to be iB8|nred by u great 
chief who had been murdered by !ii« father 
and another cliief. Mariner asked him 
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what were his feelings on such occasions, 
and he replied that he felt restless and un- 
comfortable, and all over in a glow of heat, 
and that his mind did not seem to be his 
own. When asked how he kneW the name 
of the spirit who then visited him, he an- 
swered that he could not tell — he knew it 
intuitively, but could give no explanation. 

While Mariner was in the Tonga Islands, 
a young chief, remarkable for his beauty, 
became inspired to such a degree that he 
fainted, anti was taken to the house of a 
priest, who told him that the spirit was that 
of a young woman who had died two years 
before, and was now in Bolotoo the I'oiga 
heaven. She inspired him because she 
wished for him as a husband in Bolotoo, and 
would soon take him there. The young chief 
acknowledged the truth of the exposition, 
saying that for several nights he had been 
visited in his sleep by a young woman, and 
had suspected that she was the person who 
inspired him. Two days after he was taken 
ill and died. Mariner was present when 
the priest gave his explanation of the ill- 
ness. 

Shortly before Mariner was at the Tonga 
Islands, a still graver form of human sacri- 
fice was practised than that of a child. 

When the Tooi-tonga died, his chief widow 
was strangled on the day of the funeral, and 
buried in the same srave with him, just as 
is the case in Fiji, whence in all probability, 
the Tong^ns borrowed the practice. Com- 
paratively short as was Mariner s stay two 
Tooi-tongas died; but in neither case was 
this terrible rite observed. lu the one case 
there happened to be no chief wife, all his 
wives being so equal in rank that neither of 
them ruled the household; and, in conse- 
quence a selection of a victim became impos- 
sible. In the second case the chief wife w’as 
the daughter of Finow, who said openly, 
that if the husband were to die first, his 
daughter should not be strangled, for that 
to destroy a young and beautiful woman be- 
cause her husband had died was inflicting a 
double loss upon the community. As it 
happened, the Tooi-tonga did not die until 
alter the elder Pinow was dead and had been 
succeeded by his son, who not only carried 
out his father’s wishes on that subject, but 
would not alioir another Tooi-tonga to suc- 
ceed; thus aMishing the soqrce of the only 
rank that was superior to 

The Tooi-tonga being abolished, it nexses- 
sarily follows that the ceremony of Inichi 
was abolished foo, and but for the fact of 
Mariner’s enforced residence In Tonga, this 
curious and interesting ceremony would 
have passed away without being known to 
Euro]^an civilization. 

Mariner was present at the wedding of 
Fiuow’s daughter to the Tool4onga,ana de- 
eeribei it iriOi some minuteness. It much 
resembled a Fijian wedding, except In the 
eostuma of the bridei who was first copiously 


anointed with cocoa-nut oil scented with 
sandal-wood, and then arrayed in a vast 
number of the finest Samoan mats, which 
were wrapped round her in such quantities 
that her arms were stuck out almost hori- 
zontally from her body, and her legs were 
so much trammelled that ahe could not sit 
down, but had to rest in a bent attitude upon 
her attendants. 

She was eighteen at the time. Had it not 
been for the good sense of Finow, Mariner 
would have seen within a very short time 
her wedding, her murder, ana her burial. 
The technical name for the ceremony of 
strangling is Nawgia. 

We now come naturally to the subject of 
funerals, and will take as a typical example 
the funeral of the elder Finow. 

Almost immediately after the death and 
burial of his favorite daughter, a child about 
seven years of age, Finow fell ill, his mal- 
ady having been increased by the exertions 
which he made during the long ceremony of 
the funeral. It was on this occasion that 
he ordered tlie women to box in general 
combat On the evening of that day Finow 
retired to a small house that had just been 
built for him, and was seized with a violent 
illness, which almost deprived him of tlie 
power of speech, though not of intellect. He 
evidently knew that his end was at hand, 
and continually muttered “ My country! my 
country!” evidently feeling that calamities 
might come on his land if he were suddenly 
taken away. 

I A child was offered on behalf of him, 
which had already been selected, but, by the 
time that the sacrificing party had come 
back to the house where the king lay, he had 
lost both his speech and his consciousness, 
and in a few minutes the great and wise 
Finow had departed this liie. When his 
death was ascertained, a curious ceremony 
was performed. The body was carried to 
the Tooi-tonga’s house, and placed on the 
hole in which the cooks were accustomed to 
light their fires. This was a symbolical ex- 
pression of humility and submission to the 
gods, the cooking place being so degraded a 
spot that only the lowest Tooas would con- 
descend to touch it. 

Not only the king himself, but all those in 
his confidence, fully believed that his de^th 
was caused by a god named Toobo Total, to 
whom he had prayed in vain for Ms daugh- 
ter’s recovery. In revenge for the negli- 
gence of the god, Finow had mad© arrange- 
ments for killing his priest, and had been 
heard to say that If Toobo Total did not 
change his conduct, and exert himself a lit- 
.Ue more, his priest should not live long. 
Pinow’s sudden death put a stop to this 
project, which was only known to one or 
two of his immediate friends. It is not un- 
likely that the threatened priest may have 
heard of his Intended assassinalioii^ and 
saved himself by getting a dose of polaoit 
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administered to Finow at the funeral ban* 
quet 

Finow was right in his prognostications 
of trouble, for no sooner was his death 
known than a number of the principal 
chiefs of different islands began to assemble 
their forces, with the intention of seizing 
on the throne. His successor, however, in- 
herited his father's wisdom, and took such 
precautions that the attempt of the conspir- 
ators was quietly foiled. 

After the royal corpse was brought back 
from the Tooi-tonga’s dwelling, it was laid 
on bales of gnatoo in the large conical 
house, which was nearly filled with women, 
who kept up a continual lamentation, led by 
his daughter, a beautiful girl of fifteen. 
Even by night the lamentations went on, 
the house being lighted up with lamps made 
of cocoa-nut shells half filled with cocoa-nut 
oil, which is only used on such occasions; 
and on the following morning the people 
assembled on the marly to take part in the 
obsequies of their late king, whom they 
both loved and feared. Indeed, among sav- 
age nations, there is no love toward a chief 
vmo is not thoroughly feared. j 

By this time the faces of the principal I 
mourners were scarcely recognizable, being ' 
swollen and disfigured by the repeated 
blows which they had innicted on them- 
selves as signs of sorrow. The chiefs and 
Matabooles who were especially attached to 
the person or household of the deceased 
king proceeded to inflict even severer inju- 
ries upon themselves, using the club, or 
shell, or a sharp stone; and running two or 
three at a time into the open space, while 
they cut their heads with the dubs and 
shells so that the blood poured down their 
bodies in streams; as they did so, they ut- 
tered a sort of dirge, some specimens of 
which have been given by Mariner. The 
following is his translation of the death 
chant and accompanying proceedings. 

“ ‘Finow, I know well your mind ; you have 
departed to Bolotoo, and left your people, 
under suspicion that I or some of those ali^ut 
you are unfaithful; but where is the proof 
of infideli^? where is a single instance of 
disrespect?’ Then inflicting violent blows 
and deep cuts in the head with a club, stone, 
or knife, would agaiu exclaim at intervals, 

‘ Is not this a proof of my fidelity? does this 
not evince loyalty and attachment to the 
memory of the departed warrior?’ Then 
perhaps two or three would run on and en- 
deavor to seize the same club, saying wj[th a 
fhrioiis tone of voice, ‘ Behold, the laiM is 
tom with strife, it is smitten to pieces, it is 
split by revolts; how my blood boils; let us 
haste and die! I no longer wish to live: 
your death, Finow, shall be mine.. But why 
did I wish hitherto to live? it was Ibr you 
alone; it was in your service and defence 
only that I wish to breathe; but now, alas! 
the country is mined* Peace and happi* 


ness are at an end; your death has insured 
ours: henceforth war and destruction alone 
can prosper.’ 

“ These speeches were accompanied with 
a wild and frantic agitation of the body, 
whilst the parties cut and bruised their 
heads every two or three words with the 
knife or club they held in their hands. 
Others, somewhat more calm and moderate 
in their grief, would parade up and down 
with rather a wild and agitated step, spin- 
ning and whirling tlie dub about, striking 
themselves with the edge of it two or three 
times violently upon tlie top or back of the 
head, and then suddenly stopping and look- 
ing steadfastly at the instrument spattered 
with blood, exclaim, ‘ Alas! my club, who 
could have said that you would have done 
this kind ofllce for me, and have enabled me 
thus to evince a testimony of my respect to 
Finow? Never, no, never, can you again 
tear open |he brains of bis enemies. Alasl 
what a great and mighty warrior has fallen! 
Oh, Finow, cease to suspect my loyalty; be 
convinced of ray fidelity i But what absurd- 
ity am I talking! if I had appeared treach- 
erous in thy sight, I should have met the 
fate of those numerous warriors who have 
fallen victims to your just revenge. But do 
not think, Finovv, that I reproach you; no, 
I wish only to convince you of my inno- 
cence, for who that has thoughts of harming 
his chiefs shall grow white-neaded like me 
(an expression used by some of tlie old 
men)? O cruel gods, to deprive *U8 of our 
father, of our only hope, for whom alone we 
wished to live. We nave indeed other 
chiefs, but they are only chiefs in rank, and 
not like you, alas! great and mighty in 
war.’ ” 

Such were their sentiments and conduct 
on this mournful occasion. Some, more 
violent than others, cut their heads to the 
skull with such strong and frequent blows, 
that they caused themselves to reel, produ- 
cing afterward a temporary loss of reason. 
It is diflScult to say to what length this ex- 
travagance would have been carried, partic- 
ularly by one old man, if the prince had not 
ordered Mr. Mariner to go up and take 
away the club from him, as well as two 
others that were engaged at the same time. 
It is customary on such occasions, when a 
man takes a club from another, to use it 
himself in the same way al>out his own 
head; but Mr. Mariner, being a foreigner, 
was not expected to do tliis: he therefore 
went up, and, after some hesitation and 
struggle, secured the clubs one after 
anotner, and returned with them to his seatf 
when, after a while, they were taken by 
others, who used them in like manner. 

The next proceeding was to place the 
body of the dead king In the grave, which 
was at some distance IVopi the plaee where 
I those wiM laments had been maaa HaviM 
1 arrived at the spot|a small house was speef 
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ily put together, the body was laid in it, and 
the whole house was covered with coarse 
black gnatoo, the sign of mourning, which 
nassed over the top of the house, and hung 
uom the eaves to the ground, so as entirely 
to conceal it. 

Here another set of lamentations took 
place, while a number of men were em- 
ployed in opening the grave. All great 
families bury their dead, not merely in the 
ground, but in a solid vault, about eight feet 
long by six wide, and eight deep. It is 
made of six enormous stones, the upper one, 
which forms the cover, being necessarily 
larger than the others. For the conven- 
ience of raising it when required, the upper 
stone does not fit quite closely upon the 
lower, some smaller stones being placed be- 
tween them at one end. 

After digging some ten feet deep, the 
men came to the vault, and, having cleared 
away the earth, they passed a rtpe under 
the end of the stone cover, and by me united 
Ibrce of nearly two hundred men raised it 
on end. Several bodies were already in the 
grave. Two of them, which had been buried 
for full forty years, were . dried and nearly 

E erfect; while others, which had not been 
uried nearly so long, were reduced to a 
few bones. In some cases the vault is lined 
with the gnatoo on wbibh the body rested, 
while in others it becomes the property of 
the presiding Mataboole. 

All being ready, the body of Finow was 
handed down into the vault, still lying on 
the gnatoo, and the body of his daughter, 
at whose funeral he was seized with iUness, 
was buried by his side. The stone was then 
let down with a great shout, and the head- 
cutting and maiming began afresh. The 
next ceremony was that of collecting sand 
for the decoration of the grave. 

The whole company formed themselves 
in single line, the women going first, and 
proceeded to the back of the island, singing 
loudly to warn stragglers of their presence. 
For any one not actually engaged in a 
funeral to be seen on the road is held as so 
great an insult that any ordinary man would 
lose his life. Even if the king himself saw 
a similar procession advancing, he would 
hide himself until it had passed. Remain- 
ing on his feet, though it might not actually 
cost him his life, would probably be so bit- 
terly remembered that ne might lose his 
throne. As soon as the funeral party ar- 
rived at the place where the sand was ibund, 
they all set to work at making baskets out 
of leaves, which they suspended from sticks 
and carried oh their shoulders. By the time 
that they reached the grave, it was nearly 
filled up with earthf ana the remainder was 
filled with sand, whidh carefrdly and 
neatly smoothed. ^ ' 

Next came a imr entloits oustoni^ that of 
burning the chewjr The mourners, clothed 
in mats aiul^4^en>lharea, set fixe to little 


rolls of bark, and pressed them against each 
cheek-bone, so as to raise a circular blister. 
This is then rubbed with the juice of an as^ 
tringent berry, which causes the wound to 
bleeA *^iid the blood is smeared over the 
cheeks. The friction is repeated daily for 
twenty days, so that an indelible scar is the 
natural result. 

The day after the burial a ceremony took 
place by which the young prince was in- 
stalled in his father’s place, and invested 
with his father’s name. Fin6 w was the name 
of the reigning family; but, according to 
custom, no one but the actual king was al- 
lowed to bear it Sometimes, as a mark of 
especial favor, he allowed it to be borne by 
a relation, but always in conjunction with 
some other name. The name by which the 
young prince had previously been called was 
Moegnagnongo. 

The ceremony was begun by a kava party, 
at which the young prince presided. The 
two first cups having been filled and drunk, 
the third was due to the president The 
Mataboole who directed the proceedings said, 
while all ^es were fixed on the prince, 
“ Give it to Fmow,” thus acknowledging him 
as the king of Tonga. The young king dis- 
played not the least emotion on being called 
by the new name, as that would have been 
thought beneath his dignity, but took the 
cup as uuietly as if he had been called by the 
name or Finow all his life. 

Hites similar to those which have been de- 
scribed went on for nineteen days, and on 
the twentieth the concluding ceremony was 
performed. All the relations of the deceased 
king, together with those who had taken part 
in the funeral, went to the back of the island, 
and procured a great (^^uantitv of flat pebbles, 
mostly white, but having a few black among 
them. These they carried to the grave, ana 
strewed completely over the grave in the 
form of an oval, each pebble being laid by 
the side of the other. The black pebbles 
were laid upon the white ones. 

Dances, wrestling matches, and head-cnt- 
ting then took place, in which latter rite the 
fishermen of the late king distinguished 
themselves in a very curious manner. Into 
each cheek they thrust three arrows, the 
points of which passed into the mouth. 
shafts of the arrows were brought over the 
shoulders, and to each pair was tied another 
arrow across the shoulders, so as to make a 
triangle. Equipped in this extraordinary 
manner, they walked round the grave, and, 
not satisfied with this proof of their devotion 
to their late master, they cut their heads with 
their paddles, and pinched up the skin of 
their breasts, thrusnng a spear through the 
fold. A grand wrestlmg matcli ended this 
complicated series of ceremonies. 

At the burial of one gri^t chief, who was 
amassinated while walking with the king 
(apparently with his connivance), a vety cii- 
rioua variation of the earamony took 
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As soon as the body had been lowered into 
the vault, one of the assassins, a man of ex- 
teptional strength and stature, advanced 
toward the grave, and, brandishing his club, 
avowed himself as the murderer, and chal- 
lenged any friend of the deceased chief to 
fight him. 

The challenge was not accepted, and, al- 
though one of the wives of the murdered man 
did her best to arouse the family to ven- 
geance, she could only succeed in inducing 
them to erect a strong fortress, in which 
they hoped to bid defiance to Finow. The 
king, however, was too wise to allow such a 
standing menace to remain, started off with 
foi# thousand warriors, and reduced the dis- j 
affected chiefs to obeaience. In storming 
the fort, the challenging chief distinguished 
himself by his deeds of arras. Though 
wounded in the breast with a five-barbed 
spear, he broke off the shaft, scaled alone the 
enemy’s fortress, knocked out a man’s brains 
with his club, and made good his escape. As 
he retreated, however, he received another 
spear in his back, and died on the following 
day. It is remarkable that in this battle 
nearly all the assassins perished. 

Tlie religious system of the Tongans is 
tolerably simple. They believe that there 
are several orders of gods, just as there are 
several ranks of men. The principal gods 
are self-existent and eternal; but the second 
order of gods are the souls of deceased 
chiefs and Matabooles. All of noble blood 
have souls, and take rank in Bolotoo, or 
Paradisov not according to their moral merit, 
but according to the rank which they held 
in the world. Matabooles become ministers 
to the* gods, just as they were ministers to 
the chiefe; but they are not powerful 
enough to inspire priests. There is also a 
class of mischievous gods, who are, fortu- 
nately, much less powerful than the benev- 
olent deities. 

As to the Mooa.s, or middle class, the 
learned are rather doubtful whether they go 
to Bolotoo, or whether they have souls. 
But that the Tooas, or peasanti^, have no 
souls, there is not the slightest doubt, and 
that they can go to Bolotoo is therefore im- 
possible. 

With regard to Bolotoo, or Paradise, the 
Tongans believe it to be an island some- 
where to the north-west of Tonga. It is a 
most beautiful place, full of the choicest 
fruits and the most lovely flowers. Pigs are 
plentiful, and never die unless they are 
killed to supply food for the gods, in which 
case another nog comes into exptence to 
supply the place of the one that was killed. 
So, when a fruit or a flower is plucked, 
another immediately takes Its place. These 
piurticulars are Icsarhed some Tongan 
voyagers,' who were returning firom Fiji, 
but were driven out of tlieir reekoniug hy a 
shmn. At last they were blown to a lovely | 
Island, on which they succeeded in landing. I 


There was abundance of fruit, but their 
hands could not grasp it * They walked 
through the trunks of trees, and through 
the walls of houses as if they were mere 
shadows; while some of the inhabitants 
walked through their own bodies in a similar 
manner. Then they found they were at 
Bolotoo. The gods told them to go home at 
once, and promised them a favorable wind. 
They reached Tonga in safety, but all died 
soon afterward, the air of Bolotoo not suiting 
mere mortals. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
religious and secular lives of the Tongans 
are so blended together that it is very diffi- 
cult to separate them, and that even their 
amusements partake somewhat of the relig- 
ious character. There are, however, one 
or two of their games which partake but 
slightly of this element, and which are yet 
characteristic of the natives. One of these 
sports is called Fanna-kalai, and is a very in- 
enious mode of bird catching /by means of 
ecoys. ^ 

In oiHler to practise this amusement, the 
sportsman furnishes himself with a bow and 
. arrows, ffoes into the woods, and there en- 
I sconces himself within a large wicker cage 
covered with green leaves, so that the in- 
mate may not be sdbn, but having plenty of 
openings through which the arrows can be 
aimed. By his side he has a small cage, in 
which is kept a hen bird, and on the top of 
the large cage the cock bird is tied by the 
leg. When properly trained, these birds 
continue calling to each other, and thus 
attract numbers of their own species, which 
fall victims to the arrows. 

Well- trained birds are exceedingly valu- 
able, and one chief lias been known to make 
war upon another for the sake of procuring 
an especially fine bird. Indeed, the Ton- 
gans look on these birds much as s|>ortsmeii 
of the olden times looked on their falcons. 
To each pair of birds there is a keeper, 
whose whole business it is to attend to ana 
train them. He is careful to teach the cock 
bird to flap Its wings as it calls to its mate, 
and to utter its notes loudly, so that they 
may be taken as a challenge* to other hiros 
to come and fight him. The bird keepers 
have almost unlimited powers, as nothing Is 
allowed to interfere witti the welfare of their 
charge. Even when a &mine visits a dis* 
trict, the birds must not starve, Tlie keeper 
forages for the birds, and if he sees a nne 
bunch of plantains, he is allowed to nut the 
t^u on it by sticking a reed in toe tree, 
alter which the proprietor dares not touch 
the fmit which he has saved for himself and 
his family. He may starve, hut the birds 
must be fe4 

As may be Imagined, tNi keepers attend 
to their own Interests as well as mose of the 
birds, and are great pests to the neighlK^ 
hood, fleedng the people w|lhoitt 
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Row and then they go a little too far in their 
insolence, and a complaint is laid against 
them, in which case the man seldom escapes 
without a severe beating. 

In order to show the enormous value of 
these birds, Mariner tells a story respecting 
the elder Finow. The chief of Hihifo pos- 
sessed a bird which he had himself trained, 
and which was the best that ever was known. 
Finow heard of this bird, and sent a com- 
missioner to Hihifo in order to treat with 
the chief for the purchase of it. This the 
owner declined to do, saying that not only 
had he an affection for the bird, which he 
had himself trained, but he had sustained^ 
many wars made on him by neighboring 
chiefs who wanted to get fhe bird — many 
lives had been lost, and he felt his honor 
involved in keeping it However, he in- 
trusted the ambassaaor with another pair of 
birds, very nearly as good, and asked him to 
present them to Finow. • 

The king tried the birds next day, and 
was so delighted with their performance 
that he was the more anxious to obtain the 
bird which was even superior to them. He 
therefore prepared a present, which accord- 
ing to the Tongan ideas of that day was of 
almost incalculable value, comprising, beside 
whales* teeth, gnatoo, kava, and other native 
reductions, several iron bolts, a quantity of 
eads, a looking-glass, a grindstone, and 
some axes, all of which haa been procured 
from Europe, and most of them from the 
vessel in which Marines had been wrecked. 
Seeing that Finow was determined to have 
the bird, and that he would probably make 
war if again refused, the chief wisely ac- 
cepted the present, and sent the desired 
prize with a polite message. 

As this sport is necessarily a very expen- 
sive" one, it can only be practised by the king 
and very great chiefs, even the lesser chieiS 
being unable to bear the cost. There is 
another sport which is limited to chiefs and 
Matab Doles. This is Fanna-gooma, or rat 
ahooting, and is conducted as follows. Two 
chiefs take the command of two parties who 
intend to shoot rats, and arrange the pre- 
liminaries, t. e, settling the courae which 
they mean to take, the number of shooters 
on each side, and so forth. On the appointed 
day, they go to some place which has been 
previously fixed upon, each being provided 
with his bow and two arrows. 

These arrows are six feet in length, and 
made of a reed headed with hard wood. 
They are most beautifully made, the heads 
being smooth and polished with die greatest 
care, and the junction of the head and shaft 
irnarded with plaited sinnet. In some of 
fbese weapons in my collection, the sinnet 
is scarcely broader than sewing silk, and is 
laid on with a perfection that is scarcely 
credible. After the sinnet is finished off, a 
alight coating of transparent varnish is laid 
byer it, BO as to bind the plait more firmly 


together, and to give it an uniform polifidi. 
In some arrows there are several similar 
belts of plaited sinnet. No feather is needed, 
as they are never aimed at any distance, ana 
their great length is requisite to allow them 
to go straight through the bushes among 
which the rats lurk. 

The bow is about the same length as the 
arrows, and not very powerful, so that the 
aim may not be disturbed by the effect of 
drawing it. 

When they are ready to start, a couple of 
attendants are sent forward, who take in 
their mouths some roasted cocoa-nut, which 
they chew, and spit the fragments on either 
side of the path. . If they come to a dbss- 
road, they plant in it an upright reed, by 
means of which a tapu is laid on the path, in 
order to prevent any one from passing along 
and disturbing the rats. No one ever disre- 
gards this tapu. Even if one of the greatest 
chiefs come toward it, he will stop at a dis- 
tance and sit down until the sportsmen have 
pa.ssed, while an inferior chief would to a 
certainty be clubbed for his insolence if he 
were to break the tapu. 

When the party start, they arrange them- 
selves in the following manner. They walk 
in Indian file along the path, the leading 
chief of one party going first, followed by the 
leading chief of the other side. Then come 
the men of next rank on either side, and so 
on alternately. Except the .leading man, 
no one may snoot at a rat that is in front of 
him, though he may do so if it be on either 
side, or behind him. As soon as any one 
has shot his arrow, he changes places with 
the man behind him, no matter whether the 
shot be successful or not, so that each in 
turn has his chance of becoming the leading 
man,aad so getting a double chance of a rat 
Every sportsman has an attendant who fol- 
lows the party, and, as soon as his master has 
discharged an arrow, picks it up and returns 
it to him. 

In order to attract their game, the sports- 
men imitate the squeaking of a rat, which 
often has the effect of bringing them out of 
their holes, and if a rat should run away in- 
stead of waiting to be shot, one or two of 
them, with a sharp percussion of the tongue, 
utter another sound, which has the effect of 
making the rat stop and sit up to listen. 
The party that shoots ten rats first wins 
the game. Birds of any kind are counted as 
rats. 

These two sports are necessarily re- 
stricted to chiefs, on account of ftie expense 
in one case and the power of the tapu in the 
other, but there is another which is played 
only by chiefh and Matabooles^ being re^ 
stricted to them by etiquette and not by ne- 
cessity. 

The two players sit opposite each other, 
and one of mem maxes one of three 
movements with his right hand, i 4 pre- 
senting the ppm |Mdi% me olosed fiat of filie 
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extended forefinger. His antagonist en- but were obliged to go out, kill an enemy, 
deavors to imitate the movements, but if be and divide his body with tne girls. They 
can succeed in making five without being lost the game, ate their yam, and waited 
imitated, he wins a point, and marks it by until night for the fulfilment of their prom- 
laying down a little piece of stick. Should ise. After dark they stole out, and hid 
the antagonist be successful, he asks of the themselves near the fortress of the enemy, 
other player what were the preceding As they had anticipated, in the early morn- 
movements, their order and the reason for ing one of the men came out to fetch salt 
each of them. If his opponent should fail water, and passed near the spot where they 
to give the correct answer, he loses a point, lay in ambush. They struck him down 
but if he succeeds, the game is continued. with their clubs, and at the risk of their 
The skill lies not in seeing and imitating lives brought his body off to the spot where 
the various movements, which are made so the girls lived. If in any of theEe games 
rapidly that an inexperienced eye cannot there should be a dispute, the men settle it 
detect one of them, but in remembering the by an extemporized WTestling match, and the 
mo#ments made by the antagonist, and in w^omen by spinning a cocoa-nut. 
giving a feigned explanation ot each. This Being islanders, they are very familiar 
<explanation must be made according to the with the water, and practise the well-known 
laws of the game, and alters with every vari- sport of surf swimming. This sport will be 
^tion in the order of the movements, so that described when we come to treat of the 
i^onsidemble readiness and ingenuity are Sandwich Islands. They have another 
needed in order to invent on tlie spur of the aquatic sport peculiar to themselves. Two 
moment an explanation according to the posts are driven into the bed of the sea, 
laws of the game. The chiefs are exceed- about seventy yards apart, a spot being 
ingly fond of this game, and, while pkiying chosen where the water is abopt ten feet 
it, work themselves up to a wonderful pitch deep. Each player takes in his hands a large 
of excitement. The lower orders play a stone, jumps into the water by one post, and 
game somewhat similar to this, except that tries to carry it to the other post by running 
no discussion about the moves is allowable, along the bottom. The chief difficulty is to 
and the intellectual element is therefore pursue a straight course, as at such a distance 
wanting. the winning post is not visible through the 

There are many other games that are water, 
common to all ranks. One of these is called While Mr. Mariner was at the Tonga 
Tolo. A piece of soft wood, nine inches in Islands, he took part in an amusement 
diameter, is fastened to the top of a post of which aerived its origin from a love legend, 
harder wood about five or six feet high, and He accompanied Jinow to a small island 
tlie game consists in throwing a heavy spear called Hoonga, and. on walking down to the 
so that it shall stick in the soft wooi Six sea-shore, he saw nis companions bathing 
or eight persons play on each side, every near a great rock, and was startled to find 
player being allowed three throws. Another that they one after the other dived into the 

S with spears iwmewhat resembles the water and did not come up again. ' Just ns 
.and consists in hurling blunted spears the last was preparing to aive, he asked the 
at each other. meaning of this astonishing proceeding, and 

The Tongans are singularly dexterous of was told to follow, and he would be taken to 
band. They excel in ball play, and have a a place where he had never been before, and 
came which consists in playing with five where Finow and his Matabooles were then 
balls, which are thrown from one hand to assembled. 

the otoer, so as to keep four balls always in He then dived into the water, and Mr. 
the air. They sing a song at the same time, Manner followed him, guided by the light 
each cadence coinciding with the transfer of reflected from his heels. Passing through 
the balls from one hand to the other, and for an aperture in the base pf the rock which 
every verse that they can finish without a has just been mentioned, be rose to the sur- 
mistake they score one point They have also face of the water and found himself in a cav- 
a very much resembling our cup and em. At first he could see nothing, but be 
ball. could distinguish the voices of Finow and 

Another game in which dexterity of hand his other friends; and after a while became 
is needed is called Lafo. A mat is laid on so accustomed to the dim light that he could 
the ground, and the players throw beans on just manage to see tliat he was in a vast sta- 
it, each* trying to knock off those of his an- lactitic cavern. 

tagonist This game has a sort of celebrity As the only light which entered It was re- 
from hatiim been connected with one of the fleeted from the bottom of the water, luad 
few acts or cminibaiism attributed to the exceedingly dim, he dived out a^^in, 
Tongans* Buring a severe famine, two wrappedup his loaded pistol In a i}uantlij 
daugiilers of a chief played a game of lafo of gnatoo, directed a servant to prenare a 
with two young warriors. If the men woo, torch In the same manner, and dived back 
they were to have half the yam, but if they again By means of tibe pistol be lighted 
loa^ they were stall to have hiuf the yam, the torch, and probably fox the first time 
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since it was formed, the cavern was illumi- 
nated. It was about forty feet wide and as 
many high, and ran off at one side into two 
galleries. ^ Its roof was covered wifli stalac- 
tites h«anging in the fantastic patterns which 
they are apt to assume. The story which 
was told him respecting the discovery of 
this cavern is quite a romance of savage 
life. 

Many years ago a young chief of Vavaoo 
discovered the cavern by accident, while 
diving after turtles, but took care to keep 
the discovery to himself, as he thought he 
should find it useful in case he was detected 
in a plot against the principal chief of the 
island, a man of cruel and tyrannous dis- 
position. Another chief had the same in- 
tentions, and was organizing a revolt, when 
he was betrayed hy one of his own followers, 
and condemned lu be drowned, together with 
the whole of his family. It so happened 
that he had a very beautiful daughter whom 
the young chief had long loved, but to 
whom he dared not speak, knowing her to 
be betrothed to a man of higher rank than 
himself. 

When, however, he found that her life 
was to be sacrificed, he contrived to make his 
way to her iti the evening, told her of the 
fate which was in reserve' for her, and of- 
fered to sivve her. The girl at once con- 
sented, and the two stole gently to the sea- 
side, where a little canoe was ilrawii up. On 
their way to Iloouga the young chief told 
the girl of this place of r^reat, and as soon 
as the day broke took her into the cavern. 
He was not long in finding out that the af- 
fection was mutual, but that the fiict of her 
being betn)thed to another had caused her 
to avoid him. 

She remained in this cavern for two 
mouths, during which her young hunbaud 
brought her tlie finest mats and gnatoo, the 
best food, and everything which constitutes 
Tongan luxury: He was, however, forced 
to spend a considerable part of his time at 
Vavaoo, lest the tyrannical chief should sus- 
pect him, and he was naturally anxious to 
take his wife to some place where they could 
live together iti safety. 

Accordingly, be called together his subor- 
dinate chlefk and Matiiboolcs, and told them 
to prepare for a voyage to the Fiji Islands, 
accompanied with their wives aiul families. 
This expedition was kept secret lest the 
tyrant should put a stop to it Just as they 
started, one of the chiefs advised him to take 
a Tongan wife with him, but he declined to 
do so, saying thM he should find one by the 
way, They took his replv for a joke, and 
set sail toward Hoonga* When they neared 
tiie shores of the Island, he told his men to 
wait while he went Into the sea to fetch a 


wife, and, leaping into the sea from the side 
of the canoe which was farthest from the 
shore, he dived and disappeared. 

After waiting for a while the people 
began to be seriously alarmed, thinking that 
he must have met with some accident, or 
that a shark had caught him. Suddenly, 
while they were debating as to the best 
course to be pursued, he appeared on the 
surface of the water, accompanied by a 
beautiful young female, whom he took into 
the canoe. At first his people were terribly 
frightened, thinking that she was a goddess; 
but, when they recognized her features, 
they took her for an apparition, bclicv^g 
that vshe had been drowned together with 
the rest of her faniih% The young chief 
arrived safely at the Islands, where he 
lived for two years; and at the expiration 
of that time, hearing that the tyrant of 
Vavaoo was dead, he returned to his native 
island, bringing witli him his strangely res- 
cued wife. 

The facts of this story show that the cave 
must have some opening which admits the 
outer air, as otherwise no one could have 
lived in it so long. .Even granting that the 
tiine of the girl’s residence was exaggerated, 
Mr. Mariner found that the air was per- 
fectly fresh and sweet after Fiiiow and his 
friends had remained in it for several hours, 
and a torch had been burned in it besides. 

The island in which this extraordinary 
cavern is found is rather venerated by the 
Tongans as being the origin of their group 
of islands. Tongaloa, the god of arts and 
inventions, let down a fishing-line from the , 
sky into the sea, when he suddenly felt his 
hook caught. He hauled up his line, think- 
ing that from the resistance he had caught 
a very large fish. It turned out, however, 
that file hook had got itself fixed in the bed 
of the sea, and as the god continued to haul 
he drew up the Tonga islands. They would 
have been much larger, only the line broke, 
and the islands were left imperfect 
Mr. Mariner learned that the hook by 
which the Tonga islands had been drawn 
from the bed of the sea was kept in the 
custody of the Tooi-tonga, but had been 
burned, together with the house, about 
thirty years before. It was about six inches 
long, and from the description was one of 
the ordinary fishhooks of the country. Mar- 
iner asked why it did not break when haui^ 
ing up so enormous a weight, and was told " 
that it was a god's hook, and therefore could 
not break. Bein|j asked how it happened 
that the line, which was also the property 
of a gotl, broke, bis interlocutor declined to 
pursue the subject any farther, saying that 
so he had been told, and that there Wfks m 
necessity for further inquiries 
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Horth of the Tongan group, and a little to 
the eastward, lie the Navigators’ Islands, 
more properly called by their native name 
of Samoa, or JBLamoa* The former of these 
names was given to them by Bougainville, in 
consequence of the skilful seamanship of the 
natives. There are eight islands compre- 
hended in this group, the largest of whicn is 
Savaii. 

As is often the case among these island 
groups, no single king or head chief is recog- 
nizea, each island having its own ruler; un- 
der whom are subordinate chiefs of different 
ranks. This mode of government is so simi- 
lar to that of the Tongans that we need not 
expend any time upon it 

llie Samoans are a fine race of people, 
much exceeding the English in average stat- 
ure, and peculiarly well made. Their skin 
is smooth, soft, and a warm reddish-brown 
in color, and the hair, though copious, pos- 
sesses none of that woolliness which distin- 
gnbhes the hair of the Papuan races, but is 
long, straight, and, in a few cases, possesses 
a slightVave. Naturally there is nut little 
beard, and the Samoan takes a pride in extlr- 
patinji every sign of a hair upon his chin. He 
IS quiets compo^, and stately in tiiafiner,so 
that in all things be presents a bold contrast 
to the black, harsh-skinned Fijian, with bis 
frfaBEed and woolly hair, Ms copious beard, 
and his quick, restless, suspicious manner. 

Being favages, the Samoans have many 
of the imperfections wbich necessarily ao- 
eompany savage life, but at the same time 
Ihejraj^roach nearer to the ^ noble savage’’ 
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of the poet than most races of men. They 
are hospitable, affectionate, honest, ana 
courteous, and have well been described as 
a nation of gentlemen. Toward strangers 
they display a liberality which contrasts 
greatly with" the cruel and bloodthirsty cus- 
toms of the Papuan tribes. The Fyians, for 
example, do ml in their power to repel 
strangers from their shores, either driving 
them off, or killing and eating them. The 
Samoans, on the contrary, welcome strang- 
ers, allot to them their best houses, give 
them the best food, and makf them feeilhal 
they are honored guests. 

Thev are singularly affectionate in their 
disposition, and as parents are rather too 
fond of their children. As a rule, a Samoan 
parent cannot bear to thwart^ a child, and 
allows it to do what it likea In consequence 
of this absence of discipline, many a child 
dies through the mistaien kindness of its 
parents, who have allowed it to eat*food 
that was unsuitable tb jt, or to engsge 
in games for whkh it bad not suflldiillt 
strength. 

The honesty of the Samoans is really won- 
derfol When a number of them were on 
board of an English vessel, they tcr^pu- 
louslv refhtined from ^ealnm. 
which to them im equivalent m unbounded 
wealth lay witiiln teach oi fhebr hands, but 
not even a nail or a needle was IcaiiliidL 
In one instance, an European rmd innl 
aahore on the rodts. The whkdeuffticiifo 
was/ithe mercy of the itei a 

man went on hoard of the vesa^ and Om 
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whole of ♦he property was reserved for the | 
rightful owners. There are many civilized 
countries where the vessel would have been 
ransacked within an hour of her striking on 
the rocks. 

Once when a great chief, named Malietoa, 
went on board an English vessel, accom- 
panied by a younger brotherj he examined 
everything with great attention, but asked 
for nothing, only requesting the white men 
to come on shore and visit him. This they 
did, bringing with them a present of axes, 
mirrors, beads, knives, scissors, needles, and 
similar articles. When the present 
offered, Malietoa took up each article sepa- 
rately, laid it on his head, and returned 
thanks for it, and after he had gone through 
the whole of the present in detail, he 
made a complimentary speech, in which 
he thanked the donors for the entire gift 
His brother, to whom a similar present had 
been offered, at first refused to take the 
basket, priceless as were its contents, but 
passed it on to his elder brother, saying that 
ne would take whatever his brother did not 
happen to want. 

‘‘ At the close of this important and inter- 
esting interview, Malietoa informed his peo- 
ple, who had been gazing with wonder upon 
the novel proceedings, that a large quantity 
of valuable pro^rty had been given to him, 
and that the English chiefs, to whom he 
was indebted for it, would want something*! 
to eat on their return. ‘For,’ said he, 

* there are no pigs running about upon the 
sea, neither is there any bread-fruit growing 
there.’ Upon hearing this, the whole com- 
pany instantly rose and scampered away; 
and in about an hour they returned, bringing 
with them fifteen pigs of various sizes, with 
a large quantity of bread-fruit, yams, and 
other vegetables, the whole of which the 
chief presented to us.” This extract, from 
the journal of Mr. Williams, the well-known 
missionary, gives a good idea of the hospi- 
table nature of the people. 

Courtesy is, among the Samoans, reckoned 
as one of the duties of life. Thej address 
each other by titles of honor, and ft is con- 
sidered as an essential point of etiquette that, 
when one man addresse8%gother, he should 
use a title rather higher than that to which 
his interlocutor has any claim. Should he be 
ignorant of the rank of the person whom he 
ad^esses, he uses the term chief, as a safe 
one. 

The earlier voyagers have all been struck 
with the Samoans, whose gentle demeanor, 
perfect honesty, scrupulous cleanliness, 
graceM costume, gigantic stature, and pol- 
led manners, made, a strong impression 
m^n them. When Messrs, williams and 
Barth visited these islands, fhey were re- 
ceived in the most hospitable manner. As 
they went on shore, the former happened to 
. nienUon that he was tired, when a young 
hhief addressed a few wprds to the people, 


and in a moment the visitor was lifted off 
the ground by a number of gigantic young 
men, who seized him, some by the legs, 
and others by the arms, one placing his 
hand under my body, another, unable to 
obtain so large a space, poking a finger 
against me; and thus, sprawling at lull 
length upon their extended arms and hands, 

I was carried a distance of half' a mile, ana 
deposited safely in the presence of the chief 
and his principal wife.” 

Several children were on board, and were 
carried off by the natives in great glee. One 
or two of them were missing for several 
hours, causing their parents great anxiety. 
However, they were all brought back m 
safety, their absence being due merely to 
the exuberant hospitality of the Samoans. 
The natives were so delighted at their good 
fortune in having the charge of a white child 
that they could not make up their minds to 
restore it to its parents, but took it home, 
killed and baked a pig and other food, feasted 
the child to the fullest extent, and then, hav- 
ing kept it as loi^as they dared, restored it 
to its parents. This anecdote carries out 
the statement already made, that the Sa- 
moans are exceedingly fond of children. 
Mr. Pritchard mentions that on one occa- 
sion, -when he was witnessing a native dance, 
which is a performance requiring the great- 
est exertion, the chiefs wife sat as a specta- 
tor, with two fine twin children in her lap. 
The chief, engaged as he was in the absorb- 
ing amusement of the dance, could not keep 
himself away from his children, but every 
now and then left the dance to caress them. 
The mothers nurse their children for sev- • 
eral years, and a child of five or six years 
old may often be seen to pull away its 
younger brother or sister and take its place. 

The dress of the Samoans varies consid- 
erably, according to the rank of the individ- 
ual and the occasion on which it is as- 
sumed. The usual dress of the men is a 
sort of small apron, about a foot square, 
made of the green leaves of the Draama 
tree, but on occasions of ceremony they 
generally wear a flowing robe called the 
kva-iava. This is made of bark cloth, and 
is beautifully fine and soft, the Samoans ex- 
celling in such manufactures, which will 
I presently be described. This robe is gath- 
I ered round the waist into folds, and fetches 
down to the ankles. 

Small as may be the ordinary dr^ of Hie 
Samoan men, they always seem to be Mly 
dressed, in cons^uence of the tattooing 
with which they are carefhlly decoratem 
Even to BuHlpean eyes Ihe tattooing con- 
vevs the same impression, and has been 
mistaken for a dress by some of the early 
voyagers, who described the people as being 
clothed from the waist downward, with 
fringed lace made id a silken btn^ and 
1 artinciaily wrought’’ 
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The reader will remember that the Kew with the edges cut into a number of ta^lh. 
Zealanders tattoo no part of the body except These blades are attached to handles about 
the hips, and that even in that case a sem- six inches in length. The pigment arhich 
blance of dress is produced. The Samoans is introduced into the wounds S made from 
tattoo the whole of the body from the hips the ashes of the cocoa-nut. 
to the knees, covering the skin so com- All being ready, the young chief lies on 
pletely with the pattern that it looks at a lit- bis face in n*ont of the operator, and lays his 
tie distance exactly as if the man were wear- head in the lap of his sister or some other 
ing a tight pair of ornamental drawers. female relation, while three or four young 
Even European eyes become so accus- women hold his legs, and sing at the tops of 
tomed to the tattoo that they are rather their voices, in order to drown any groans 
shocked at its absence; and, according to or cries that he may utter. This is done out 
Mr. Pritchard, an untattooed Samoan does of consideration for his reputation, as it is 
in truth look unmanlyj looks even naked, by thought unworthy of the state of manhood 
the side of one who is tattooed. So com- to utter a sound. Still the pain is. so intense 
pletely is this feeling realized by the natives that the lads often do utter groans, and now 
that chiefs who have arrived at middle age and then actually yell with the pain. In 
frequently undergo the process of tattooing one ot two instances they have been so ut-. 
a second time, in order to renew the pat- terly overcome with the agony that, after 
terns, as they become dim and uncertain by» they have been released they have ndt dared 
lapse of years; for, though indelible, the to submit themselves again to the operation, 
tattoo does fade in the course of years, as 1 in which case they are despised for life as 
can testify from personal experience. When cowards. 

a very young boy, I read of the custom of Having traced out bis pattern, the opera- 
tattooing, and must needs try it on my own tor begins his work, driving the teeth of 
arm. I did not do much of it. but the whole the comb through the skin by sbaiqi and 
arm swelled up to the shoulder, and was rapid taps of the mallet; there is an art even 
useless for some time. At first the marks in holding this instrument, the handle of 
were bright blue, clear and well-defined, but which nasses under the thumb and over the 
now the blue is of dull indigo, and the out- fore-nnger, and is used with wonderful 
line very undecided. rapidity and regularity. The rapidity with 

The production of this elaborate decora- which the Matai works his fingers ” writes 
tion is a work of considerable time, the Mr. Pritchard, “the precision with which 
operation being, in the first place, too pain- he moves the instrument and punctures ex- 
ml to be continued for any long time; and, actly the right spot, and the regularity of 
in the second, it is apt to cause so much dis- tapping with the mallet, are astounding.** 
turbance in the general system that the By the side of the patient are placed several 
result would be fa^ if the whole were exe- assistants, furnished with strips of white 
cuted at once. The operation is generally masi, whose duty it is to wipe away the 
performed in company, a number of young blood as it flows from the punctures of the 
men keeping company with the son of the comb, and to leave the skin clear for the 
chief When, for example, a chiefs son ar- operator. Between every two or three 
rives at the proper ^e, i. e. about eighteen, strokes the toothed end of the comb is 
all the lads of his tribe assemble to partake dipped into the pigment, which is mixed 
with him of the tattoo, which is to trans- with water. 

form them from boys into mem The pattern is in its main elements alike 

There is quite a ceremony, or rather a throughout all the Samoan Islands; but there 
series of ceremonies, for the occasion. The are usually slight variations which denote 
tattooer or Matai, is a man of great influ- the Island in which the man lives, and others 
ence, and his services have to be requested which mark the family to which he belongs, 
in regular form, accompanied by a present Sometimes, after ^ man has slain an enemVf 
of fine mats. His acceptance of the mats he will make an addition which corresponos 
ratifies the bargain, though no regular to a grant of arms among ourselves. The 
charge is made. On the appointed day, the form of some animal h the ordinary pattern 
lads and their friends meet in a house set for such a badge of honor, 
apart for the ceremony, and more mats are About an hour is occupied in executing a 
presented to the Matai. Should the youth patch of tattoo not quite three inches square, 
he wealthy, he sometimes gives a canoe, and when this is done, the lad rises ana 
The friends of the lads are also bound to another takes his place. In a week or so, the 
supply provisions as long as the operation turn of the first lad comes round again, and 
lasts. so the process Is continued for three or four 

The tools are simple enough, being a set months, according to the number of the 
of five “ combs ** and a little mallet The patients, not more than five being operated 
combs are made of human boue, and are an on In a single day. When the pattern is 
inch and a half In length, varying in width about half completed, the Matai has another 
from the eighth oi an inch to an inch, present; but the great payment is only made 
and looking vety much like little bone adzes when the last finishing touch is put to the 
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work. Should the Maiai feel dissatisfied 
with his fees, he will not go on with the 
work, and, as an unfinished tattoo is thought 
tf be most disgracefhl, the Mends of the 
yputbs get toge&er what property they can, 
ajnd make up the deficiency, 
i During the time engaged in the operation, 
the patients look most miserable beings, the 
wounded parts swollen and inflamed, and 
displaying as yet none of the elegan^attem 
which has been traced on them, l^e lads 
hobble about in all sorts of contorted atti- 
tudes, fanning away the flies with flappers 
made of white masi, and doing all in tneir 
power to alleviate the pain. At last, how- 
ever, comes the reward of all their sufferings. 
As soon as the wounds are healed, their 
friends get up a gnmd dance. As the cos- 
tume of the male dancers is nothing but the 
little apron of leaves which has been already 
mentioned, the pattern of the tattooing is 
freely displayed; and the lads, now admitted 
among the men, think themselves well repaid 
for their former sufferings by the honor and 
glory of being ranked as men, and by the 
admiration of the opposite sex. 

An illustration on the preceding page rep- 
resents the process of tattooing. In the 
centre is lying the patient with his head in 
his sister’s l£^,an(l his legs held by her com- 

anions, who are singing, in order to cover 

is groans, should he utter any. Near him 
are two assistants with their white masi 
cloths, and at his side kneels the operator, 
busily at work with his mallet ana comb. 
The little vessel of pigment is by his side. 
Banged round the wall of the house are the 
younff men who are waiting their turn. 
Fainuil as is the operation, and expensive as 
it is, involving not only the fees to the op- 
erator, but a constant supply of provisions, 
all the lads look forward to it with the 
greatest anxiety, knowing that they will 
never be considered as men unless they can j 
show a complete tattoo. 

Both men and women wear mats, called in j 
the native lai^uage " je-ton^a.” One of 
these mats is in my collection, and is a 
beautiful piece of woric. It is made of very 
narrow strips of leaf scraped thin, each strip 
being about the fifteenth of an inch in widtm 
These are plaited toother with beautifhl 
regularity, and the whole is edged with a 
very fine and almost silken fringe of the same 
material. 

Some of these mats are decorated with the 
red feathers of the parrot tribe, and increase 
in their value by age, being handed down to 
successive generanons, and having legends 
attached to them. My own specimen has 
been adorned in a way which doubtless was 
very imposing to a Samoan eye, though not 
to that of an lEuropean. The native maker 
had evidently treasured up some scraps of 
English calico, and some blue and yellow 
paper such as is used for wrapping parcels. 
These treasures she has fiistened to the mat, 


to which they give a most ludicrous 
pearance. 

Samoan chiefs, when full dressed for war 
or state, may be known at a great distance 
by the splendid headdress which they wear. 
In the first place, they increase the apparent 
size of their heads by enormous wigs made 
of their own hair, which is Suffered to grow 
long for this express purpose. When it has 
attained sufiicient length, it is cut off, and is 
stained red, and frizzed out, until it assumes 
as large dimensions as the woolly head of a 
Papuan. They also wear great plumes of 
feathers, sometimes towering to the height 
of nearly two feet above their heads; so that 
the height of a Samoan chief, measured from 
the top of his plume, is not far from nine feet. 

One of these headdresses in my collection 
is made of a vast number of feathers, tied by 
the stems in little bundles, and caref^ully ar- 
ranged so that they shall droop evenly. 
There are about ten feathers in each bundle. 
These tufts are arranged closely together in 
circles composed of leaf stems and cocoa-nut 
fibre, and there are four of these circlets 

& laced one over the other, so that several 
undred feather tufts are employed for this 
single dress. The maker h^ ingeniously, 
though ignorantly, copied the peacock, the 
egret, ana other birds which are furnished 
with trains. In them, the tail feathers are 
short and stiff*, so as to allow the long train 
of feathers to droop gracefully over them. 
In a similar manner, the Samoan artificer 
has employed the shortest and stiflTest feathers 
in the lower-most circlet, while in the upper- 
most are placed the longest and most slen- 
der plumes. The headdress is really very 
hanasome, and even when worn by an Euj 
ropean gives a most martiaUaspect to the" 
countenance, especially when the war mat 
is worn, and the huge Samoan club carried 
on the shoulder. 

The dress of the women is made of the 
same material as that of the men, but differ- 
ently arranged. Their work costume is a 
petticoat of Dracmna leaves, but instead of 
being, like that of the men, a mere short 
apron, it is much longer, and completely 
surrounds the body. On occasions of 
state or ceremony, however, they wear 
lava-lavas of siapo like those of the men; 
only put on rather differently, and of much 
larger size. A woman of rank will often 
have this garment so long that it trails on 
the ground far behind her. 

Captain Hood, in describing an entertain- 
ment given in honor of the white visitors, 
writes as follows. Afber the men had danced 
“a number of girls entered, who went 
through a somewhat similiar set of evolu- 
tions, with infinite exactness and grace. It 
may seem incredible to our fair sisters in 
England, that a young lady arranged in no 
other garment but a mat tied round her 
waist should look handsomely dressed; but 
oomd they see these Bmmm bellea enter 
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tile circle ’in their full evening cos- 
tume, with their coronets of nautilus shell 
and scarlet hibiscus, and their necklaces of 
red and yellow flowers, 1 believe they would 
admit that their appearance is highly im- 
posing. 

“ Some wore beautifully plaited fine mats, 
which are so highly prized. that they cost 
more than a rich silk or satin dress. Others 
had white shaggy dresses, made from the 
inner fibres of me hibiscus, the amplitude of 
which would satisfy the most extensive pat- 
ronesses of crinoline, and indulged in trains 
equalling in length that worn bv those dames 
of England in former days, while their car- 
riage and air plainly showed that, whatever 
we might think, they felt themselves supe- 
rior beings.” To judge from the photo- 
graphed portraits of these Samoan beauties, 
Captain Hood is perfectly right; they not 
only look well dressed, hut, if anything, over 
dressed. 

That this opinion was not a rare one is 
evident from Mr. Williams's account of 
Samoa, which he visited more than thirty 
years before Captain Hood. The mission- 
aries’ wives had endeavored to persuade the 
Samoan women to wrap their abundant 
mantles over the whole of the body, hut 
without success. On the contrary, the 
Samoan belles in their turn tried to convince 
the white visitors that it would be much 
better for them to faa Samon^ i. e. to do in 
Samoa as the Samoans do. Garments that 
covered the whole of the body might do well 
enough in the white woman's country, but 
when they came to Samoa they ought to 
dress themselves like the Samoans, tie a 
mat round the waist, coquettishly 

^ up on^one side, and anoint them- 
selves with scented oil and color themselves 
with turmeric; wear a flower on the head in- 
stead of a bonnet, and a necklace of flowers 
by way of a bodice. Thus accoutred, they 
might /oo-naria, i. c. stmt about in the con- 
sciousness of being well dressed, and certain 
©f admiration. There is much to he said on 
both sides of the question. 

The women wear their hair diflerently 
from the men, generally cutting it rather 
short, and combing it back. It is then pow- 
dered with fine lime made of burning coal, 
which has the effect of staining it of a red- 
dish purple hue, which is thought to be the 
most fashionable color. After this is done, 
a Samoan belle merely twists a wreath of 
scarlet hibiscus flowers among the hair. In 
both sexes great pains are t&en about the 
hair, and in order to promote its growth in 
after years the head is kept shaved in child- 
hood, the boys having a single lock of hair 
on one aide, and the girls one oh either 
aide. 

There is a slight distincUon of dressing 
the hair in the diflbrent islands of Ae 
Samoan group. In some of them the wo- 
men separate the hair into multltudinoiis 


ringlets, each bound with cocoa-nut fibre, and 
cut square at the bottom, much like the an- 
cient Assyrian fashion. As if to carry out 
the resemblance still further, the men pre- 
serve their beards, and dress them almost 
exactly like those of the figures on the Nine- 
veh marbles. 

In bodily form the women are by no 
means equal to the men, the latter being 
truly magnificent specimens of humanity, 
while the former are rather short, ana 
stoutly made, with features that are pleas- 
ing in expression, but have otherwise little 
beauty. They are as well treated as in 
Tonga, and are not expected to do hard 
work. In fact, the men seem to take a 
pride in assisting the weaker sex. Mr. 
Pritchard write's on this subject as follows: 
— “We saw several women sitting quietly 
in their canoe, whilst their cavaliers swam 
alongside, towing them through the surf, 
not because they are at all less at home in 
the water than their husbands and brothers, 
as we saw this afternoon, when a large 
number of girls were alongside, who were as 
often swimming about, laughing and talk- 
ing, for about half-an-bour at a time in the 
water, or sitting in their boats, which they 
are constantly upsettinjj.” 

When the husWnd or a Samoan wife dies, 
his widow is not sacrificed at his ftmeral, 
hut is usually taken by his hro|her, after 
the ancient Jewish custom. It is remarka- 
ble, by the way, that many of the Mosaic 
laws still exist in full force among the Sam- 
oans. In time of war no male captives are 
taken, all being killed. Their female rela- 
tives, whether wives^ or sisters, are consid- 
ered as the property of the victors, and 
mostly become their wives. Thus it often 
happens that women are related to both 
sides, and, as they are by courtesy allowed 
to visit their relatives, all the designs of one 
side are speedily told to the otner. So, 
whenever the principal chief prepares any 
Ian of action; some of the women who 
ave relations on the opposite side, immedi 
ately go off and tell them about tlie pro- 
posed movements. Still, the Samoans seem 
to make it a matter of honor not to take 
advantage of tliis knowledge, and to allow 
the enemy to execute his movements with- 
out interruption. 

The women seem quit© at their ease in 
warfare, and mostly accompany their hus- 
bands to the wars, in order to supply them 
with necessaries, and to nurse them if they 
should be wounded. Mr. Pritchard says 
that he has seen them in the heat of action, 
carrying water to the wounded, and seem- 
ing to car© less for the thickly flying hullets 
than the warriors themselves. 

Befoeb passing to another subject, we 
will complete our notices of dress. The 
reader maj remember that on page ffTI was 
given a fill! account of the various processes 
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by which the inner bark of the paper mul- 
berry is made into garments. The Samoans 
employ the same method as the Tongans, 
but are even more careful in the manufac- 
ture of the cloth, which is in great request 
throughout many parts of Polynesia, and 
can be recognizea at once by a skilful eye. 

The women are the sole manufacturers, 
and are wonderfully skilful and patient over 
their work. In the first place, for the finest 
cloth they always employ very young trees, 
not more than fourteen to fifteen months 
old, and only two or three inches in diame- 
ter. They begin their work by cutting 
down the trees, peeling off the Wk, a^u 
steeping it for eight and forty hours in 
water, so as to enable the rough outer bark 
to be removed from the thia and delicate 
inner bark. The well-known “ bass,” with 
which gardeners tie up flowers, is a familiar 
instance of “ or inner bark, procured 

from the lime tree. By constant beating, 
this substance becomes greatly increased in 
width and reduced in thickness, and, like 
gold leaf, it can be beaten out to almost any 
extent. 

As the strips of bark are only ten or 
twelve inches wide, a number of them are 
united by overlapping the edges and putting ; 
between them aiTOw-root dissolved in water. 
The united pieces, while still wet, are again 
beaten, and after a while the two pieces 
become incorporated into one, and all signs 
of the junction disappear. 

When a piece of sufficient size is made, 
printing ana staining are the next processes. 
The dyes are ffeuerally of three kinds, red, 
brown, and yeliow. The two first tints are, 
obtained from clays, and the third ^rom the 
ever useful* turmeric. The women who 
make and print the. cloth do not prepare the 
dyes, tliat being a separate occupation, and 
in these islands the different proressions are 
strictly limited to certain families, just as is 
the case with the castes in India. The 
printing is done on exactly the same prin- 
ciple that is employed in rubbing brasses in 
this country. The pattern is made by fas^ 
teninff the flexible ribs of the cocoa-nut leaf 
on a board. When the ribs are quite hard 
and dry the cloth is stretched over them, 
and the dye rubbed over it with a stiff 
brush, so that it only adheres to those parte 
of the cloth which press against the raised 
attern below. For patterns of a larger 
escription a softer bark is used, which holds 
a quantity of color. 


Tliere are in my collection several speci- 
mens of Samoan bark cloth; one is very 
fine, pure white, six feet long, by two wide, 
and ornamented with a fine fringe all round 
it Another is thicker and stronger, being 
made of four layers of bark, one placed 
upon the other. In some places the junc- 
tion has not beeq completed, and the differ- 
ent layers are quite aistinct It measures 
rather more than seven feet in length and 
three feet ten inches in width. It has a 
deep-colored border about eighteen inches 
in width, composed of a diamond pattern 
impressed upon a number of perpendicular 
parallel lines and dots. This border is a 
light red in color, and upon it are several 
circles of dark brown. Circles of a similar 
kind are scattered over the uncolored por- 
tion of the robe, which is of a creamy yellow 
hue. 

The third specimen is still thicker, and 
larger. It is seven feet square, and has 
been completely covered on the outside 
with the clay pigment, which has been put 
on so thickly as to make the fabric compara- 
tively stiff Two broad bands of deep black 
are drawn across it so as to divide it into 
three equal portions, and in each division 
are four patterns also drawn in black, very 
much resembling the broad arrow ” used 
in the government mark of England. 

In the second illustration on page 1012 are 
shown the successive processes of convert- 
ing the bark into cloth. lu the foreground 
and at the right hand are seen some women 
kneeling in Sie stream, engaged iu scraping 
the liber to free it from eyerj particle of the 
outer bark. One woinau is examining a 
piece against the light, to see whether it is* 
quite clean. Behind them, and toward the 
left centre of the illustration ^re more wo- 
men, some of them beating and scraping 
the bark with the square mallets wnicn 
have been already described when treating 
of Tonga, and another is busily employed 
in joining two pieces with arrow-root. Just 
above them is another woman engaged in 
I the more skilful part of the manufacture, i, 
e. printing by rubbing dye over the cloth 
when laid on the pattern board, and one or 
two of the boards themselves are given, in 
order to show the cocoa-nut leaf pattern 
upon them. In the distance, the other wo- 
men are seen hanging the still^wet cloth up 
to dry. 
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It was mentioBed on page 1014, that women 
when captured in war fecome the absolute 
property of those who take them; we will 
Therefore devote a short space to warfere 
among the Samoans, omitting those eharac 
tcristics in which it resembles war among 
other Polynesian tribes, which have 
already been described. 

The causes of war may mostly be reduced 
to four; namely, the desire of political su- 
premacy* dispute succession to chieftain- 
ship, revenge for the murder of a chief, and 
inmngement of the strange marriage laws 
of the Samoans. 

The first of these causes is always rank- 
ling. Each island is divided into several 
districts, and when one bej^ns to show signs 
of special prosperity, another is sure to take 
ombrage at it and ^ to war in order to se- 
cure tSe ^*Maio,’^ or political supremacy* 
One example of such a war occurred only a 
few years agp in the Island of Apolo. 

Manono, one of the three districts into 
which it is divid^held the supremacy, and 
tiie chieft felt inuignant because another 
district, ASna, was prospering under the 
teaching of die missionaries, ^e chiefk of 
Manono therefore be^n to oppress AAna 
by making continual demands of property 
and food. Still, in spite of their exactions, 
file district would pewist In fiouiishlng; it 
made and sold more cocoa-nut oil, and sold | 
it for more hatchets, calico, and other Euro- 1 
Mn treasures, than the other 4^1^cta.| 
^6 Manono clii^ were naturally indig- 
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nant that when they went to a subject dis- 
trict they found it better cultivated and 
richer than their own, and construed the 
inferiority which they could not but feel 
into .an intentional insult on the part of 
Aina. So they ‘ proclaimed the people of 
A&na to be rebels, and made war against 
them. • 

Such a cause of war, absurd as it may be, 
and subversive of all real progress. Is intel- 
ligible, and to be explained by tbe petty 
jealousies of human nature, wnicb is too 
prone to feel itself personally hurt at the 
prosperity of another. Vengeance for a 
murderea chief is intellMble, and so is a 
war for succession; but me last cause needs 
some explanation. 

By Uie laws of Samoa, a woman once a 
wife .is always a wife, even though she may 
be put away ny her husband. The Samoan 
chiefs claim the right of marrying as many 
wives as they choose, -and pumng them 
away as olten as they like. Indeed, a man 
often manies a Mri mmely fot the sake 
her dower of mail and other proper^. Bill 
even after he has put away a wifo, he still 
considers her as Ms own chattel; and If any 
other chief wes her to Ms house, war m 
at once declarld agatnat Mm. It ia a etui * 
oui fad that the original husband cares 
uothlug about the moratlfy of the wifo 
whom he has pul awaj. hut only for ^ In- 
sult offored to himself m taking his prop- 
erty. Such castHdf wl^ea attach 

themaelvea to tike Fala4el0« m visiliiig 
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house, leading most immoral lives, and may 
do so without incurring any resentment 
fVom their Cormei: husband. But let them 
marry another, and vengeance immediately 
follows the insult 

Before the introduction of flre-arms, the 
principal weapons of Samoa were the spear 
and the club. The older chiefs have a rooted 
objection to the musket, and, like Hotspur’s 
fop, have not been particularly w^illing to 
take the held since that villanous salt- 
petre ” has come into vogue. Muskets, 
say they, are weapons for boys; clubs for 
men. They have some reason to complain 
of the bullets, which, as they say, do ndt 
know chiefs, because their towering head- 
dresses make them so conspicuous that they 
afford excellent marks to the enemy; and if 
by chance one of their opponents should 
have even a moderate notion of taking aim, 
their chance of coming safely out of the 
battle would be a very small one. 

The clubs used ip Samoa are remarkable 
for the excellence of their make, and the 
polish and finish with which the native 
carver loves to ornament tliem. Some of 
them are short, used for one hand, and made 
just like the*8teel maces of European chiv- 
alry. Othexs are almost exactly like the 
club 1^0. 1, figured on page The exam- 
ple which is given in the illustration enti- 
tled Club,” on page 1018, is drawn from a 
specimen in iny collection, and belonged to 
the same chief \vho owned the war mat and 
feather headdress which have been de- 
scribed. It is five feet in length, and very 
heavy, so that none but a very powerful 
mail can use it As it has seen niuch w^ork, 
it has been battered about, the wood of the 
head cracked, and the carving defaced. I 
have therefore had it drawn as it was when 
new. 

As a rule the clubs of Tonga, Samoa, Fiji, 
and other Polynesian groups can hardly be 
definitely referred to any one of them. The 
commerce which passes between them has 
caused an interchange of weapons as well 
as of peaceful commodities, so that the two 
distinct races which inhabit Fyi and the 
Tongan and Samoan group use weapons 
which are almost identical. Thus the ser- 
rated club which has just been mentioned is 
equally used in New* Guinea, Fiji, and Sa- 
mo^ tnq pattern having been found a con- 
venient one, and so tfansmitted from one 
island to the other. 

The spears, again, have a great similitude, 
and are armed with bai'bs, the best being 
tipped with the taiLbone of the sting-ray. 
In former days, when a warrior had pierc^ 
an enemy with his spear, he tried to lift him 
the ground upon it; and If he were 
unable to do so, he was generally assisted 
by several of his comradeA who all thrust 
their imears into his body, liBsd hkn in the 
air, ana bore him aloft in trtniilph, not car- 
ing whether he were alive or 4ei^» 


One weapon, however, seems to be pecul- 
iar to Samoa, and has been mentioned by 
Mariner. It consists of a pair of gauntlets 
made of cocoa-nut fibre, on the inside of 
which are fixed several rows of sharks’ 
teeth, set edgewise. In fact, this weapon is 
made exactly on the principle of the ter- 
rible ‘‘ tiger-cl|w” of India, aml^is intended 
for the purpose of ripping up an adversary, 
the abdomen being the part that is always 
attacked, .both by the Samoan and the Hin- 
doo. 

One chief, who was of gigantic dimen- 
sions, even for a Samoan, always fought 
with these terrible gauntlets. He used 
them, however, in a different manner, and 
disdained to tear open the body of his an- 
tagonist. As all the points of the teeth are 
directed backward, it is impossible for any 
one who is grasped by these erauntlets to 
tear himself away. The gigantic chief wa» 
accustomed to rush at one of the enemy, 
seize him with his gauntleted hand, fli 
him on his face, place one foot on the sm 
of his back, grasp him by the head and 
bend him forcibly upward so as to break his 
spine. This w.os his mode of dealing with 
able-bodied men. If, however, he seized a 
small man, he merely threw the victim 
across his knee, broke his back, and flung 
his dying foe on the ground. The illustra- 
tion on page 1025 is taken from a beautiful 
specimen in the collection of the United 
Service Museum. 

In order to guard themselves against 
these weapons, the Samoan warriors gird 
themselves with a very broad and thick belt, 
made of cocoa-nut fibre, wide enough to 
reach from the arm to the hip. It is not 
quite long enough to encircle tlie body, but 
is worn mostly on the left side, that being 
the side most exposed to the eii|i|iy. 

One of these belts, in my coirection, is 
two feet nine inches in length, so that when 
fastened round the waist it leaves a consid- 
erable portion of the right side exposed. It 
is made by taking a number of plaited cords, 
and passing them over tivo sticks, so that all 
the cords are parallel to each other. They 
are then bound firmly together by strings of 
twisted fibre, which* pass under and over 
each alternately, and make a venr strong 
armor, through which the dreaded sharks 
teeth cannot make their way. 

Sometimes the Samoan warrior seems to 
have been mistrustfhl of the efficacy of the 
belt, and to have feared the effects of the 
shark’s toeth on his naked arms and leg& 
There is in the collection of the Uni^ 
Service Museum a complete salt of armor, 
most ingeniously made out of fibre, and so 
Ibrmei as to cover the greater part of the 
bNody and limba It is in two portions, the 
upper being put ott as a coat, and the lower 
as trousers^ By tha sides of the armor, on 
p. lOlSv aretwo small sketches, showing on 
an enlarged scale the patterns of the plaiting. 
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There is no definite army among the 
Samoans, each man being considered as a 
soldier, and having his weapons always at 
hand. He is liable at any time to be called 
put by his chief, and. as a rule, he troubles 
himself very little aoout the cause of the 
war, only concerning himself to fight in the 
train of his chief. The Samoans are a brave 
race, and, if properly led aStd taught the 
veriest rudiments of discipline, would make 
gbod soldiers. As it is, however, np Samoan 
warrior fights with the knowledge that his 
movements are directed in accordance with 
a definite plan, or that he will be supported 
by others. He does not feel himself a sim- 
ple unit among many, but has to look out 
for himself, to select his own adversary, to 
advance when he thinks he can do so with 
advantage, to run away when he feels him- 
self getting into undue peril. 

. Wh lenever a few Samoans have put them- 
selves under the guidance of a white man, 
they have always repelled their foes. In 
one such case, twenty men drove off a body 
of five hundred enemies, flushed with success 
and bloodshed. Both parties were armed 
with muskets, but the regular though insig- 
nificant volleys of the twen^ men so com- 
pletely disorganized the five hundred un- 
oiscipiined foes, that the latter dared not 
attach the little stone wall, five feet high 
and twenty-five yards long, b^nd which 
the defenders were lying. 

Had the latter been left to their own de- 
vices, they would have fired all their pieces 
at once, and been left with unloaded mus- 
kets at the mercy of their foes. But being 
taught always to keep half their muskets 
loaded, they had always a volley ready for 
their enemies, who were utterly discomfited 
at their reception, and at last were only too 
glad to esca^ as they best could, with the 
mss of many men. 

The position of a neutral is not at all a 
pleasant one in Samoa, as, in case either 
side shonld appear to be likely to win the 
day, those of the losing side who happen to 
be friendly with the unfortunate neutral 
make a point of stripping him of all his 
property, to prevent it from falling into the 
Rands of the enemy. Those Europeans who 
know^the native customs always erect barri- 
cades whenever war parties come near them, 
knowing that they stand in equal danger 
from friends or free. 

When a chief decides on going to war, be 
calls out all the warriors in his district, 
^ongh there is no real discipline of the 
soldiers, there is at all events some sem- 
bhace of order In their arrangement Each 
town has its ^finite place, and the inhabl- 
lanls would reseitl any attemiA on the part 
of another iowh lo mce thejplace wnidi 
Iher as thefr oir^ Tnemosthon* 
orable pest to in front, ami, thongh lt ton 
post if danger, it to so hotimrahle that (f a 
man Montpmg to any town privileged to 


lead the war were placed in the rear, he 
would probably desert to the enemy. In 
fact, a vast amount of desertion does take 
place, and bv means of the deserters and tiie 
women, both parties know tolerably well the 
designs of their antagonists. The idea of 
conceiving, maturing a plan, keeping it 
secret, and then suddenly acting oh it, 
seems never to have entered the mind of 
the Samoan chlefk 

Though the vanguard is the post of dan- 
ger as well as of honor, it is greatly coveted, 
for it is also the post of profit both in peace 
and war. The inhabitants of the privileged 
towns claim the largest share at the feasts, 
and generally rule the district in which they 
live. As all the Samoans dress much alike 
and speak the same language, they are 
obligea to wear a sort of uniform, by which 
they shall know ft iends from foes. In the 
case of warriors, the hair is dressed in some 
strange way, or a white shell is hung round 
the neck, or a strip of cloth tied round the 
arm, these symbols being digged every 
three or four days, in order to prevent the 
enemy from imitating them. 

When canoes unite “under one leader, they 
hang out symbols of a similar character, 
such as bunches of leaves, strips of matting, 
or even a sort of flag made of native mat- 
ting, and having painted on it the rude fig- 
ure of some animal, such as a pig, a dog, or 
a bird. True to the independent nature of 
Samoan watriors, the two men who respec- 
tively command the land and the sea forces 
never think of consulting together, and 
acting in concert together, but each does 
what he thinks best on the spur of the 
moment. In the case already mentioned, 
where twenty ASna men repulsed five hun- 
dred of the Bavaiis, the latter might have 
been cut off to a man. While they were 
kept in check bv the twenty disciplined 
warriors, a fleet of A&na canoes appeared off 
the shore; and, if the commander had only 
landed his men, a most thorough exat^le 
would have been made of the invaders. But 
he had nothing to do with tlie land force, 
and so allowed the enemy to esc pe withoul 
even attempting to stop them. 

The* student of anthropoldgy always finds 
that human nature is much the same in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, and that manners 
and customs wondefftilly resemble each 
other in principle, though they be mod- 
ified in detail by tbe accident of time and 
place. It has already been mentioned that 
many of the Samoan laws are Identical with 
those given by Moses, though there to nopo^ 
sibiUty that any geograj^icai conneetidn 
could ever have taken place between Poly- 
nesia and Sinai. 

JWarftire to carried on at the present dhf 
In Samo^Uilas the scriptnrei tm m it nisd 
to he in Palestine and Syria, and as TLom&t 
tells us it was wf^ed on the plains of Troy, 
When two opposing bodies meet, the leaders 
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diallenge and abuse each other in good set 
terms, each boasting of his own prowess, 
depreciating that of the adversary, ana 
threatening after he has killed bis enemy 
to dishonor his corpse in some way. Thus, 
we find that when David had accepted the 
challenge of Goliath, before they proceeded 
to action they reviled each other, Goliath 
threatening to give David's flesh unto the 
“ fbwls of the air and the beasts of the field,” 
and David retorting in almost the same 
words, but adding that he would do the 
same by the bodies of the whole army. 

Thus, in the old Homeric story, where 
triysses flings his spear at Socus, ne uses 
almost exacuy the same formula of words; — 

“Ah, wretch I no fother shall thy corpse compose, 

Thy dying eye no tender mother close; 

But hungry birds shall tear those balls away. 

And hovering vultures scream around their 
prey.** 

Thus, the Fijian warrior defies his enemy 
in words before he proceeds to blows, threat- 
ening to hake and eat his body and make a 
drinking-cup of his scuU. Thus, the Samoan 
war parties always think it necessary to 
pause and defy each other in words before 
they proceed to blows. For example, when 
the Manono and ASna men fought in the 
struggle which has just been described, they 
exchanged threats and injurious epithets 
wondenully like the winged words ” of the 
Homeric warriors, the sentiment being iden- 
tical, though the imagery is necessarily dif- 
ferent The illustration No. 1, on page 1027, 
shows these Samoan warriors exchanging 
defiance with their foes, 

“You banana-eating Manono men, be 
your throats consumed by Moso.” 

“Ye cocoa-nut eating ASna men, be your 
tongues wasted.” 

“Where is that Savii pig that comes to 
his death?” 

“ Boast that Atuaking who is about to die 
by my spear;” and so on adinfifutum. 

These war parties afibrd excellent oppor- 
tunities of studying the dress and ornaments 
of the Samoans. It is thought a point of 
honor with them^ as with the American In- 
dians, to go into action in the fullest dress 
and decorated with eveiy- ornament that can 
he procured, so that the headdress and 
general accoutrements of a chief when en- 
gaged in war are sure to be the best ex- 
amnles that can be seen. 

The proceedings that take place after a 
battle are well described by Mr, Pritchard. 

After a fight, the heads of the slain warriors 
are fiaraded in presence of the assembled 
ehieft and people, when the heroes are In- 
dividually tnauked, and their general prowess 
and daring hublidy acknowledged. The.ex- 
dtemenl of the snecesslhl warrior is Intense, 
it he passes before the chiefii with his bleed- 
ing trophy, capering in the most fimtastic 
evohiUoiui, with blraeiied foce and died 


body, throwing his club high in the air, and 
catching it behind his back or between bis 
legs; sometimes himself carrying his dead 
enemy's head, sometimes dancing round a 
comrade who carries it for him, all the while 
shouting in his loudest voice, Ou te mau 
tangatal Ou te mau tangatal ' Q I have my 
mau, I have my man I ’)” 

To a young Samoan thil is the realization 
of bis highest ambition, to be thus publicly 
thanked by the chief for slaying an enemy in 
mortal combat, as he careers before his com- 
rades with the reeking head of his foe in one 
hand, and his club in the other. 

“ Then, again, when the war is over, and 
he returns to his village, to hear his com- 
panions rehearse the exploit, and the girls 
pronounce him ‘ toa’ t. e. brave; then it is 
you see in their very perfection the com- 
placent dignity and latent pride that lurk 
within that brown-skinned islander. As he 
assumes an air of unconscious disregard of 
the praises his deeds evoke, you see the 
sublime and the ludicrous neatly blendii 
when he turns to the girls, and mildly 
exclaims, ‘ Funa mai si rului! ’ Woman, 
hand me a cigar.’) This modest little order 
is at once pretty and pert, dignified and 
careless, when it fitUs from toe lips of a hero 
or a beau. And proud is the girl who hands 
it to him; she has but one ambition then, to 
become hif wife, even with the certainty 
of being cast off in less than a month for 
another. 

“ After the heads have been paraded before 
the chiefs, they are piled up in the malae, or 
open space in the centre of the town, the 
head of the greatest chief slain being placed 
uppermost If among the visitors there are 
any relatives of the slain, they claim the 
he^ and bury them, or send them back to 
the comrades of the deceased. The un- 
claimed heads are buried together in the 
malae. Any bodies that may be recognized 
are also buried by tlieir friends, while those 
who have no relations among the visitors 
are left to rot and make food for the dogs. 

“The relations are careful to bury the 
bodies they identify, lest their spirits should 
haunt them or wander about the field of 
battle, disconsolate and moumM, lamenting 
the fiite which left their bodies to rot or to 
be eaten by the dogs. I have often heard 
the natives say, * Hear that spirit moaning, 
1 am cold 1 1 am coldl ’ when a stormy night 
has thrown its darkness and poured its tor- 
rents of rain and gusts of wind over th^ 
battle-field. It was vain to tell them that 
the noise they heard was merely the creaking 
boughs or the pelting rain; to them it was 
nothing else than the spirit of the unburied 
dead enemy.” 

The feelings of vanity are so acute in a 
Samoan vrarrior that he will do almost atiy^ 
thing to procure applause at these meeting 
after a battle. One man who Had foiled to 
kill an enemy was grealty annoyed with 
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Mmself atha?iiig missed the public applause 
which he had hoped to gain, and hit upon 
another mode of obtaining a sort of celebrity. 
He cut otf the great toes of a dead enemy 
whose head had already been taken, and 
with these toes in his mouth paraded before 
the chiefs as if he had taken a head. Fi nding 
that this novel act excited admiration, he 
became so excited that he ate the toes, even 
without cooking them, in the presence of 
all the people, 

Such an act as this might induce the reader 
to suppose that the Samoans, like many 
Polynesians, are cannibals. In the ordinary 
sense of the word, they are not so. After a 
battle they will sometimes cook and eat a 
human body, hut this is done as an act of 
disgrace, and not as a gratification of the 
appetite. In one instance, a young woman 
whose father had been kille(f in battle ob- 
tained a scnlp that had belonged to the 
enemy. She first burned it to ashes, then 
beat it to powder, and scattered the dust 
on the fire over ^Yhich she cooked her pro- 
visions. 

After a decisive battle, the chiefs of the 
beaten side come humbly before their vic- 
torious antagonists, carrying firevrood, stones 
and pieces of bamboo. They lay their bur- 
dens before the priucipal chief, and prostrate 
themselves on the ground, lying there in 
silence. Should, as is generally the case, 
the victors be willing to accept the submis- 
sion, the prostrate chiefs are told to rise and 1 
return home; but if they should not 
satisfied, the men are clubbed where they 
lie, while the people whom they represent 
suffer all the horrors ofsjivage warfare. 

The firewood, stones, and bamboo are con- 
sidered as emblems of the utterly abject 
state to which the hearers have been reduced. 
The stones, being the material with which 
the native ovens are made, signify that those 
who deposit them at the feet of the victors 
give themstdves up to be baked and eaten by 
the conquerors. The firewood represents 
the material with which the ovens are heated, 
and the bamboo serves as a double symliol 
In the first place, the knive.s with which the 
Samoans cut up their food were alw'ays 
made of bamlwio before the use of iron was 
introduced by Europeans; and in the second 
place, the instruments by which torture was 
inflicted on prisoners by cruel captors were 
made of the same mater ial. 

When the conquered party are pardoned, 
they enter the house ojr the chief, kiss his 
feet, and present him with fine m.ats, bark 
cloth, food, and similar property. This cere* 
mony is called Ifonga, and is sometimes em- 
loyed on other occasions, For example, 
uring the war between Manono and Aina, 
two of the most influential chiefe of the 
latter party took umbrage at some slight, 
ei tiler real or fancied, and deserted to the 
enemy. Desertion of this natnre is quite a 
common event In $mmm war&rei Inae* 


much as the chiefs are almost entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, and are bound to- 
gether by the slightest of ties. In fact, the 
condition of these islanders much resembles 
that of the Scottish Higlilanders In the old 
times, when it was hardly possible to wage 
a regular ivar on account of the rival jealous- 
ies of the diflerent chiefs, besides the inter- 
nal dissensions among the members of each 
clan. 

Besides, as in the old Scottisl\ clans, there 
I is no discipline by which even the men are 
bound together. "Each man an'ves as long 
as he chooses, and no longer. Jf he thinks 
himself slighted, or if his enqis at home 
have to be got in, he has rr* hesitation in 
shouldering his club, and going olY to Ins 
own village; nor is there any law by which 
he can bo puni.shc<l for so doing. In the 
war to which wo are now alluding, a vast 
number of ti)c ^^ava^i allies of Manono had 
gone off to their own plantations. 

In onlcr to carry out the principle of 
obtaining the Malo, or sovereignty, it was 
nece.s.sarv Unit the deserters should do hom- 
age to Manono, and he rejdaced in state in 
their homes, which (hey were supp(»sed to 
hold under Manono as vassals in charge. 
If they could hike possession without being 
lattaekwl by the opposing party, they were 
supposed to have Eusscrled their Vighls. 

Accordingly, a great ceremony was pro- 
' jected. The Manono chiefs recalled all the 
allies who had escaped from the war, 
ostensibly to look after their ])lantations, 
but in reality because they had a strong 
objection to bullets, and summoned them to 
bring the produce of their plantations to a 
gn‘at ‘‘fono,” or discussion. Accordingly, 
they all came back, allured by the prospect 
of the feast which accompanies such a 

fono.” The two deserting chiefs were in- 
troduced to the assembly, and went tlirough 
the ceremony of Ifonga as a matter of 
form. Next "they bail to be safely installed 
in their own villages. With one of tlum 
this was a comparatively easy matter, ns 
the whole district was deserted. Bo the 
chief was taken there in triumph, escorted 
by thirty or forty canoes, and rormally in- 
stalled in his own domains, as vassal to 
Manono, and therefore acknowledjjing the 
right of Malo to belong to that district He 
had no followers with him, and in a dav or 
two he left the place and returned to Ma- 
nono. Still, the transaction had been com- 
pleted, the time during wliich he held his 
domain not being of any importance. The 
remler may be gM to know that this chief 
suffered the usual fate of renegades, being 
received at first with great ceremony, and 
made much of, and afterward sinking into 
utter obscurity. * 

Aa to the other chief, there was a difll- 
<mlty respecting the instatlation* It 0 ha])» 
pened that, he having been one of the most 
Influential leader^, oil the united forces ol 
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the two districts, Aftna and Atua, were en- 
camped in and about the place, and if he had 
been taken there he would not only have 
been attacked, but the invading party would 
probably have been repelled by the united 
forces of the other two districts. So, after 
much deliberation, it was determined that 
he should be installed at a convenient sea- 
son, but that the precise time for perform- 
ing the ceremony need not for the present 
be hxecl upon. 

Sometimes a couple of chiefs quarrel, and, 
instead of going to war, fight it out them- 
selves with their clubs. They display great 
dexterity in fencing and guarding, as well 
as striking, and are watched intently by th^ 
spectators. They are usually parted before 
they do any serious harm to each other, 
because in case either were killed, or even 
seriously injured, a war of vengeance would 
be the inevitable result 

Comparatively little is known of the 
native laws of Samoa, which, like all similar 
institutions, are always on the change, and 
of late y#ars have been almost forgotten by 
reason of the presence of Europeans in the 
islands. We find, however, from several 
travellers, especially from those who have 
lived among^the Samoans as missionaries, 
that a tolerably well-defined code of laws is 
recognized, and administered by the chief 
and his councillors. 

Murder, for example, was punishable by 
death; and this was so well known that 
when one man murdered another, he and 
all his family generally fled to another dis- 
trict, where they were sure of protection. 
It was necessary that all the family should 
accompany the murderer, because the rela- 
tives of the slain man might wreak their 
vengeance upon any relation of the mur- 
derer, Practically, the punishment for mur- 
der resolved itself into a heavy fine. The 
fugitive necessarily left behind him his plan- 
tations, his house, and other property, all of 
which was seized by the chief. Sometimes 
the whole of the property was confiscated,, 
the house burned down, the plantation devas- 
tated, and a message sent to the murderer 
that he might never return to his own vil- 
lage, Generally, however, this extreme 

unishment was commuted for a heavy 

ne, part of which consisted in giving a 
feast to the entire village. 

Damaging a fruit tree was held to be a 
crime deserving of heavy punishment; andi 
so was speaking dlsrespectMly to a chief, 
destroying a fence, or behaving rudely to ! 
strangers. For several offences the Samo- 
ans Imd a curiously graduated scale of pun- 
ishments. Sometimes, when the offence was 
a light one. the offender was. sentenced to 
seat himself in lh>nt of the chief and his 
council, and take five bites of a cruelly pun- 
gent root Sometimes he was obliged to 
me and oalcli a certain number of times 


one of the prickly sea-urchins, which are 
covered with slender spikes, as sharp as 
needles and as brittle as glass. Sometimes 
he had to beat his head with sharp stones 
until his face was covered with blood. 

These punishments were usually Inflicted, 
but there was a severe set of penalties for 
graver offences. In some cases the offender 
was hung by the feet to the branch of a 
tree, or stripped of all his clothes, and set 
in the burning rays of the mid-day sun. 
One of the severest, as well as most degrad- 
ing punishments consisted in taking a pole 
cut from a very prickly tree, tying together 
the culprit’s feet and hands, slinging him 
on the pole as pigs are slung when they are 
being taken to the oven, and carrying him 
to the house or village against which he 
had offended. 

The degrading part of this punishment 
consisted in likening the offenaer to a pig 
going to the oven. It is always held as a 
deep insult to a Samoan to compare him to 
a pig; while the very idea of being baked in 
the oven is most repulsive to the feelings 
of the people, who have the same contempt 
for any of the processes of cookery that pre- 
vails throughout New Zealand, Fiji, and 
I Tonga. So utterly humiliating is tills pun- 
ishment, that when the culprit is laid help- 
less at the feet of those whom he has in- 
[jured he is almost invariably released and 
forgiven, the extreme degradation being 
accepted as an atonement for almost any 
j offence, no matter how heinous. This is 
j the reason w'hy the ceremony of Ifonga is 
j considered as so degrading. 

Indeed, it is in cons^uence of this feel- 
ing that cannibalism is occasionally prac- 
tised, though, as has already been men- 
tioned, it exists in a very modified form. 
Formerly, the women always attended upon 
the warriors for the sake of obtaining the 
bodies of the slain foes, which they dt'agged 
out of the field, and then cooked, by way of 
: expressing the utmost contempt for them. 
The priests used also to accompany the w^ar- 
riors, and pray to the gods for success. They 
had good reason for w'ishing for victory, as 
their portion of the food was only the hands of 
the slain warriors, and as long as the strug- 
gle lasted they were not allowed to eat any 
other food except these hands. The priests of 
the losing side nave sometimes been obliged 
to fast for several days in succession. 

When the body of a chief was carried ofl 
to the oven, great rejoicings were m^e, 
and every one was expected to eat a piece ' 
of it, no mattesJiow small. On such occa- 
sions, even the women and little children 
had a share, the question being frequently 
asked whether all have tasted. Sometimes, 
when a captive has been taken al ve, the 
Samoans have been known to tie lika up to 
a tree, dig a hole in front of biniy line it 
with stones, heat it before hk eyes, and 
then throw him into it. 
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Accordingto the accounts of the natives, [defence was a very Itidicrous one, and 
wars were formerly much more common showed that they were nearly brought to 
than is now the case, the musket having bay. It so happened that “ Monkey Jack ” 
almost driven the club and spear out of the was something of an armorer, and used to 
field, and rendering useless the strength repmr for the natives the muskets which 
and skill of the warriors, who prided tiiem- their rough hands had damaged* His 
selves on their dexterity of handling llieir opponents suddenly recollected this and 
weapons. How well they fence w5h tiie turned it to account, saying that his 
club has already been described, and that chaiges for repairs were so much heavier 
they were equally efficient in the use of the to them than to the enemy, that in self- 
spear is evident from an anecdote told by defence they had taken his property in com- 
Mr. Williams. pensation. Evidence was brought that his 

A chief named Matetau had come on charges were always the same to any na- 
board an English vessel, and the captain, lives, no matter to which party they be- 
wishing to test the skill of his visitor, painted longed, and so the defendants were again 
on the foresail a ring about four or five beaten. 

inches in diameter, and asked Matetau to Like wise men, however, they had re- 
throw his spear at it The chief retired to served their weightiest argument to the 
the quarter-deck, about eighty feet from the last It has already been mentioned that in 
mark, poised his spear for a moment, and time o* war either party has no scruple in 
sent it through the middle of the ring, destroying or confiscating the property of a 
Warriors thus skilful in the use of their friend, on the plea that it is better for them 
weapons might well feel indignant at the to have the use of the property than for the 
introduction of fire-arms, which equalize the enemy to take it The defendants brought 
weak and the strong, and enable a mere forward an argument based on this custom, 
boy only just tattooed to kill the greatest saying that they only acted in accordance 
chief. with national custom, and that they had de- 

When cases are brought before the coun- stroyed the property of the plaintiff, in or- 
cil for adjudication, both plaintiff and de- der to keep it out of the hands of the en- 
fendant exhibit the greatest ingenuity in emy. 

stating their case, and are wondertully fertile This was by far the most formidable ar- 
in inventing new arguments. The ^moan gtiment they could have employed, but 
litigant is as slippery as an eel, and no Monkey Jack ” was as clever as his opno- 
sooner has he found one post untenable than neiits, and replied with crushing effect, tnat 
he has contrived to glide away from it and for several weeks the opposite party had 
establish himself in another. Mr. Pritchard been able, if they had desired to do so, to de- 
gives a very amusing instance of this char- stroy all his property, but had refrained from 
acteristic of the Samoan. touching it 

The property of an English resident, who When the chiefs saw that they had met 
was popularly called Monkey Jack,’^ had with men more skilfhl than themselves in 
been wantonly destroyed, and the injured argument they wore sadly perplexed, and 
man referred the case to the council. As at some of the younger chiefs hit on a mode 
that time two ships of war arrived, the mat- by which they thought that they might es- 
ter was bv common consent referred to the cape from paying the indemnity. They 
senior oflfeer, and the plaintiff, accompanied agreed quietly to surround the spot where 
by his friends, proceeded to the s|M)t The the captain and the consul were sitting, and 
chiefe were convened, and, though they suddenly carry them off, and retain them as 
could not deny that the pro^rty had been hostages until the indemnity should be 
destroyed, they put forward a series of ex- given up. Fortunately, Mr. Pritchard de- 
cuses for refusing to pay any indemnity. tec ted their plot, and contrived to slip hack 
Firstly, tliey said that the plaintiff had to the boats, where be arranged a counter 
joined the enemy, and that they were there- plot 

fore entitled to wage war on him. This ac- Before very long, the Samoans surrounded 
eusation being rerated, they shifted their the place where the intended captives were 
ground from the man to his wife, saying sitting, and, just as they were about to seize 
that she was related to tiie enemy, and them, Mr. Pritchard called out to them, and 
that her husband necessarily partook of showed them that they were covered by the 
the relationship. Fortunately, tne wonian levelled muskets of the sallom and inarlne% 
happened to be related equally to both sides, who had accompanied the captain and the 
so that the defendants hm to abandon that consul to the spot Knowing limt iinltke 
piea. themselves, the English warriors bad ah hl» 

Their next count was, that the destme- convenient habit of hitting when they fifidli 
tion of the property was accidental, and that ♦he Samoan ehieli acknowledged them- 
therefore the owner bad no claim on them, selves conquered, and agreed to pay the tn* 
As their own pretlous admissions contra- demnify* 

dieted tiitht was no dilficnlty in dis- Anotiief ease, nttteh move petty, wai n 
IHWiiig of Imi Their next vexy ludicrons oneithe Saomao ahsofalteltf 
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gmnting himself to be defeated by the logic 
of bis opponeot 

There was a certain West Indian negro, 
who bad taken up bis residence in Samoa, 
and had attained in a neighboring tribe the 
rank of chief, together with the name of 
Paunga. A native chief named Toe-tangata 
(called, for brevity’s sake, Toe), had a log, 
which was in the habit of stealing from 
Paunga’s house. The latter had often com- 
plained to the owner of the animal, but with- 
out success, and at last, as the dog continued 
to steal, Paunga shot it Now m Samoa to 
insult a chief’s dog is to insult the owner, 
and so Toe considered himself to have been 
shot by Paunga. ' 

The case was at last referred to the cap- 
tain of an English man-of-war, but Paunga 
refused to appear, saying that he was a 
Samoan chiefs and not undi^ the jurisdiction 


of a foreigner. A file of armed maiines was 
at once sent for Paunga, who ingeniously 
took advaiilime of the proceeding, placing 
himself atttimr head, ana telling the people 
that they might now see that he was a cmef 
among the white people as well as among 
natives, and had his guard of honor, withoift 
which he would not have stkred out of the 
house. 

Both being before the captain, T’oe made 
his compliunt, and was instantly crushed by 
Paunga^s reply. He admitted that the prop- 
erty St a chief was identical with the owner. 
Consequently, when Toe’s dog ate Paunga’s 
food, he. Toe, ate Paunga. Therefore, when 
Paunga shot Toe in the person of his dog, 
he 01^ balanced the account, and neither 
party had grounds of complaint against the 
other. 
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The amusements of the Samoans arc in 
many respects identical with those of other 
Polynesians, and therefore only those will 
be described wherein is anythin" character- 
istic of these islanders. One of the ]>rinci- 
pal sports is pigeon shooting, which is 
carried on in certain parts of the wood 
expressly prepared for it The principle on 
which the sport Is followed mucti resembles 
that of the rat shwiting practised by the 
Tongans. Several chiefs' s^ree to go off on 
a pigeon-catching expedition, and at the 
appointed time the fowling ground is cleared 
of bush, a large circle is marked out by 
stones, and iust outside the circle are made 
a number of ambushes, formed from leaves 
and branches, which are cut fresh daily. 

The sport is preluded by a drink of kava, 
and when this indispensable preliminary is 
over, the chiefs repair to their stations, each 
having a net and a trained bird. Tlie net is 
small, and is fixed to the end of a bamboo, 
thirty or even forty feet in length. The bird 
is perdied on a stick near its master, and is 
att^hed to its perch by a string forty or 
fifty yards in length. 

At a given signal, the birds are thrown 
dnto the air, and, following the instructions 
they haye received, wheel round and round 
for some little time. The wild pigeons sec 
them from a distance, and fancying from 
their movements that they are hovering 
over food, fly to join them. As they whem 
to^ and flro with the decoy birds, the chiefs 
laise their nets and dexterously capture 


them. He who takes the greatest number 
of pigeons wins the game, and receives from 
each of the other players a stake which has 
been previously fixed upon. Generally the 
stakes consist of food or kava roots, and in 
such cases the winner practically gains 
nothing but the honor of winning the game, 
as the food is cooked and distributed by the 
winner to all his companions, and the kava 
is converted into drink. 

These bird-catching parties last for a very 
long time, the players sometimes remaining 
on the spot for a month. Huts are conse- 
quently run up around the open space on 
which the birds are fiown. The second 
engraving on the next page illustrates this 
sport very accurately. 

The decoy birds are most carefully trained, 
the object of the trainer being to make them 
rise at the word of command, fly to the end 
of the string, wheel round in graceful cir- 
cles for some time, and then return to the 
perch. When a bird will remain on the 
wing for five minutis and return to its 
perch at its master’s call, It is considered as 
having been highly trained, and is held in 
great estimation. The natives may be often 
seen engaged in training the bims in the 
open space in the centre of the village. The 
birds are encouraged In their fli^t by a 
peculiar mode of jerking the string. 

Fishing is a very mvorlte amusement 
with the Samoans, who display a wonderful 
amount of skill and often of courage in 
ihdt sport The latter quality is cliefly 
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brought fittto play when the natives are 
oeeupied in shark fishing. Whenever a 
great feast is to be held, the fishermen go 
off in search of sharks, the fiei^ of this fish 
being one of the principal dainties pi Samoa. 
The fishermen go off in canoes, each canoe 
being manned oy two or three fishermen, 
who are supplied with a strong rope, liaving 
a noose at one end and a quantaiy of animm 
ofiaL 

Going to the edge of the lagoon, where the 
sharks lie under shelter of the rocks, the 
men throw the offal overboard, for the 
4(Mihle purpose of attracting and gorging 
^ sharks. They then peer into the water, 
Md when one of the fis&rmen sees a ribaAc 
bixily stretching itself on the sand that lies 
nnder the ovemangtng rocks, he lets him* 
very quietly into the sea, dives down 
the rope in Ms hand, slips the noose 
' oven the sharks tail, and rises to ihe surface. 
4.S soon as he gets into the boat, the men 
drag the shark out of his retreat, and haul 
awav nntil the creature^s tail is raised out 
of me sea, when it becomes nearlv helpless. 
A sudden ^erk brings it into the canoe, 
where it is instantly killed. 

Sometimes the snark lies in a deep 8ub> 
miidne cave, with only its liead out of the 
opening. The Samoan fisherman, however, 
Is not to £e iMifiied by this attitude, but 
dives down to the shark, and taps it gently 
on the head. The fish replete, with food, 
feels annoyed at the interruption, and turns 
rounds exposing as it does so its tail to the 
daring fisnemian, who slips the noose over 
it in a moment 

One young man, mentioned by Mr. 
Pritchaid, was celebrated for hit dai^g in 
this sport He disdained asslstmice, and 
used to go out alone in a little canoe, drop- 
ping bait overboard in order to attract the 
sharks, and throwing his noosed rope over 
&eir tails. On one occasion the rope broke, 
but the brave fellow had no idea of losing 
bo^ shark and rope. He leaped overboard 
among all the shaiks, seized the rope, 
scwmmled into hit canoe again, and, after a 
long and severe struggle, succeeded in kill- 
ing his shark and towing it ashore, i 

Sometimes tiie hook is used in shark fish- 
ing. The fishermen bait a hook, carry it 
out in a canoe in twelve feet or so of water, 
and bring the line back to hmd. Before 
very long a shark k nearly sure to seize the 
bait; and when the fish is fisiirly hooked, 
several men haul at the rope ana drag the 
shark into shallow water, where it is allowecl 
to fiounce about until it is exhausted, and is 
then killed without difficulty. 

Sudb a sport as this is necessarily at- 
tended with much danger, hut the Samoan 
fisherman is nearly as much at home in the 
wateir as the shark Itself, and treats bis dan- 
gerous game With the same easy indifference 
which a Spanish matador dispbiys toward a 
fiiriouB buU. Accidents certainly do happen 


in both cases, but they are the exception, 
and not the rule. 

Another of their amusements which is 
dangerous is pig hunting. As the swine 
are allowed to run loose in the woods, they 
have reverted to their wild modes of life, 
and are sly, swift, active, and ferocious. It 
is thought a point of honor for a chief to 
challenge a wild boar, and to receive no as- 
sistance except in case of extreme need. 
The hunter is armed with his knife and 
tomahawk, or sometimes with a whale 
spade, which makes a very formidable 
weapon if the edges are kept sharp. 

To kill one of the animals is no easy task. 
In the first place, a wild boar is so quick 
that nothing but the greatest activity can 
live tiie hunter from its tusks; and were 
the fight to take place on an open plain 
insteim of among trees, behind which the 
hunter can Jump when hard pressed, the 
beast might probably get the better of the 
man. Then the boar is wonderfully tena- 
cious of life, and has a skin so tough that a 
sharp weapon and a strong arm are needed 
to infiict a mortal wound. Even when the 
animal has fallen, and is apparently dead, 
an experienced hunter always drives his 
knife into its throat, as boars have an awk- 
ward way of suddenly reviving, leaping on 
their legs, and dashing through their foes 
into the bush. 

The sows are even more dangerous antag- 
onists than the boars. They are, as a rule, 
lighter, thinner, and more active, and, al- 
though they have no long tusks wherewith 
to rip up their foes, they can bite as sharply 
and as quickly as wolves. Indeed, were it 
not for the dogs which are trained to boar- 
hunting, and are wonderfully couragecus and * 
skilful, though very ugly and most unprom- 
ising to the eye, they would seldom be 
brought to bay. 

Mr. Pritchard gives an account of an ad- 
venture of his own w ith a boar, which gives 
an excellent idea of the ferocity, cunning, 
and activity of the animals, Tlie boar had 
actually received two rifle bullets in his 
left shoulder, inflicting wotmds which would 
have disabled, if not killed, moat animals, 
hat seemed only to irritate me boar by the 
pain. 

“ The fiiry of the beast was intense, with 
its two wohnds and the worrying of the 
dogs. He stood grinding his teeth and 
firothing at the mouth, looking first al one 
and then at another of ns, as if tneasulriing 
an antagonist for fight The chief 
gested that one of ns should tackle laim, 
while the other® looked on without interfer- 
ing. Of course I had to claim the prini^B 
to do so after such a challenge; though, in 
truth, this being the first haA ever 

encountered, 1,/elt as if I 'H| somewhat 
rashly undertaken the combal;fbr, even 
with his two wounds, I fancied he might 
possibly hold out longer than myself^ and, if 
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I failed to kill him, the failure would be fine 
^port for my comrades, and not soon forgot- 
ten in their jokes. 

“ However, I stepped out in front of the 
infuriated beast, and no sooner was I there 
than he was there too — quite promptly 
enough, I thought He made a furious 
charge at me, which I received with the 
butt end of my rifle, trying to throw him 
over on his wounded side, but ineffectually. 
A second time he came at me, and a second 
time I checked him. As he drew up for the 
third charge, his long bristles standing on 
ergl, grinding his tusks and tossing the froth 
from his huge mouth, I drew my tomahawk. 
On he came, swifter than ever; the toma- 
hawk fell deep into the thick part of his 
neck, and my boy Atamu did the rest with 
his long knife. 

‘‘ It was rather hot work, for these boars 
have immense strength and no little dogged 
pluck, and their skins are so tough that 
often a spear will break short off without 
leaving even a mark where it struck.’’ 

The same boar had previously forced the 
writer to emplov rather a ludicrous manoeu- 
vre. He had fired at the shoulder of the 
animal, thinking that, if the bullet did not 
reach the heart, it would at all events disr 
able him. But the boar made at him almost 
as it received the shot, and sprang on him 
so quickly that he was forced to jump over 
its head upon its back, and roll off toward 
the nearest tree. The smaller pigs are 
killed in a different manner. The dogs are 
trained to catch them by the ears, shoul- 
ders, and tail, and when the hunters come 
up they place a stick acmss the animal’s 
throat, and press it down until the pig is dead. 

As to the cookery of the Samoans, there 
is little to distinguish it from that of the 
Tongans and other Polynesians of the same 
race. They have a great abundance of dishes, 
being able to produce almost as great a vari- 
ety in that respect as the Fijians, and many 
of their dishes are extremely palatable to ah 
European. Vegetables form the staple of 
the Samoan's food, and of those he has 
abundant choice. Putting aside those veg^ 
etables which have been imported from Eu- 
rope, he has yams, taro, bananas, bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nuts, and plantains. Sometimes 
these are cooked separately and sometimes 
mixed, in order to produce a compound 
more palatable to native taste. As a rule, 
the simpler specimens of Samoan cookery 
please even the English palate, but when 
the native cooks dress compound dishes the 
natives are generally the only persons who 
can eat them. 

For instance, there is nothing better in 
its war than the young cocoa-nut, which is 
entirely different from the hard, indigestible 
State In which we see it in England. But 
when the milk is poured out, its place is 
supplied with salt water, and the contents 
tQowed to become putrla, the cmmpfmBd is 


offensive to more senies than one. Some of 
their compounds are, however, excellent 
Such is a sort of pudding made by pouring 
the juice of cocoa-nuts over bananas, and 
baking them together. Even the very 
young kernel of the cocoa-nut makes a very 
rich dish when baked. 

The strangest diet of the Samoans is the^, 
anuelid called the Palolo (Faloh viridis)* 
Mr. Pritchard gives an excellent account of 
this curious being and the mode of cooking it 

It appears only in certain strictly defined 
and very limited localities in each group 
(t. €. in Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa); a montn 
earlier, about the first week in Koveraber, in 
Samoa than in the two other groups. It 
rises directly from the bottom of tne sea 
to the surface, appearing first about four 
o’clock in the morning, and continuing to 
increase in number, until about half an hour 
after sunrise, when it begins to dissolve and 
gradually disappears. By eight o’clock not 
a trace of the palolo remains in the sea. 
They look just like so many worms, from an 
inch* to a yard in length, showing every con- 
ceivable color as they wriggle about, and 
are ^)ft to the touch. 

The time of their appearance is calcu- 
lated by the old men of the various tribes, 
and is "known by the sun, moon, and stars 
having a particular bearing to each other. 
A month before the great appearance, a few 
are found in each of the localities where 
they rise. Parties go out in their canoes to 
watch for this first appearance, for by it the 
calculation as to the second and great ap- 
pearance is verified. 

When that time comes, whole villages, 
men, women, and children, crowd the scene; 
by two o’clock the sea is covered with canoes, 
the outriggers getting foul and breaking 
adrift without distracting the attention, as 
by four o’clock all are busied scooping up 
tfie palolos and pouring them into baskeoi 
made for the occasion. The noise and ex- 
citement from four to six o'clock is some- 
thing astonishing, and the scrambling most 
amusing. And when, with canoes landed, 
the crowd disperses, the next thing is to 
prepare the ovens to cook the palolos, which 
are merely wrapped in breaa-fruit leaves. 
They are sent round with much formality to 
friends at a distance, and sometimes kept 
three or four weeks by being occasionally 
warmed in an oven. 

“ I never could muster courage to do more 
than merely taste them, so repulsive is their 
very appearance as they roll and coil to* 
getner, though Englishmen and even Eng- 
hsh women there are who eat them, and 
professedly with a relish, for which I sup- 
pose one cannot but accept their word. One 
lady in particular there is, as described by 
Dr. Seeman, a * strong-minded individual? 
who eats palolo with a remarkable guslOt 1 
think she will not be deprived of her fcncy 
dish by many of her vUttons.” 
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There has been much discussion about 
the palolo, many persons having doubted 
whether it was ever an annelid, and believ- 
ing the worms to be mere strings of spawn. 
The question has, however, been settled, 
and there is an elaborate paper oil the palolo 
in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Liunsean Soci- 
ety,” voL xxii. p. 237. 

The worm is allied to the well-known 
Kereids, several species of which are so 
plentiful on our own shores. It is flattish, 
about the sixth of an inch in width, and con- 
sists of a vjist number of segments. The 
entire specimen has never been secured, so 
delicate and Iragiie is the creature, and it is 
with the greatest difficulty that a head tan 
be discovered. Among the specimens first 
sent to the British Museum, not a single 
head could be found, and among a large 
bottle full of palolo collected expressly lor 
scientific purposes, only one head was dis- 
covered. The head is a little narrower than 
the Joints which compose the neck, and is 
furnished with two little eyes on the upper 
surface, between which are placed three 
tentacles, of which the middle is the longaat. 

The normal color of the annelid is green, 
and it is remarkable for the regularly dotted 
appearance of the back, one b£ck dot being 
placed on the middle of each segment So 
regularly lioes the palolo make its appear- 
ance, that among the Fiji group the months 
of October and November are known by 
the names of the Little Palolo and Great 
Palolo, the former being the month in 
which it is first seen, and the second that in 
which it makes its grand appearance. 

Marriages in Samoa are conducted 
mucli like those of Tonga, the latter group 
of islands having borrowed many of the 
Samoan customs. It is thought rather be- 
low the dignity of a chief to court a wife 
for himself, and that office is generally un- 
dertaken by his friends, who praise him in 
the most unmeasured terms, and do all in 
their power to induce the girl to yield. 
When her consent has been given, the chief 
sends property to her father, and receives in 
return fine mats and other articles, this ex- 
change being considered as the betrothal. 

On the day of marriage, the bride, well 
anointed with oil, colored with turmeric, and 
dressed in large quantities of the finest m;fts, 
is placed in the malae, or open space in the 
centre of the village, attended by her young 
friends, wffio are arrayed in all the gon^eous- 
ness of savage finery^ with wreaths of nowera 
and nautilus shells on their heads. She is 
idso accompanied by the two duennas who 
have had cnarge of net, and who chant her 
praises and extol her virtue. The object of 
this public assembly is to prove whether the 
girl be worthy to be the wife of a chief. 
Should the verdict he in her favor, she is 
minted to the people as the chiefs wife, 
l^belr acjclamations, is taken into 
the ttouse by her duennas and. attendants. 


Should, as is very seldom the case, the ver- 
dict be adverse, all the male members of her 
family, even her fathers and brothers, rush 
on her with their clubs and kill her on the 
spot, in order to take away the disgrace 
which she has brought on her house. 

Alter the bride hM been led away there is 
a grand dance. This differs, some what from 
the dances which are usually seen among 
the Polynesians. The spectators being 
seated in a circle round a cleared spacTC, 
and keeping up a monotonous chant, the 
men first enter the circle, led by a young 
chief, and clothed merely in the little leaf 
apron, so as to show off the tattoo to flie 
best advantage. Their leader goes through a 
vast number of steps, sometimes leaping high 
in the air, and sometimes executing move- 
ments of a slower and more graceful charac- 
ter, wffiile every step is watched and criti- 
cised as it is danced by the leader and 
imitated by his followers. After the men 
have dance(l for some time they retire, and 
a number of girls enter, who go through 
evolutions of a similar character, and after- 
ward both men and women dance together. 

The houses of the Samoans are ml built 
on the same model. They are very conser- 
vative in some of their ideas, and follow 
implicitly the plan which was adopted by 
the chief who, according to their traditions, 
first built a dwelling. At a distance, the 
appearance of the house has been compared 
to a large mushroom. 

The first process is, to make a large plat- 
form of rough stones, covered with gravel, 
extending some tw'enty feet on every side 
beyond the w alls of the house. In the cen- 
tre are planted three posts, standing about 
twenty-five feet out of the ground. Upon 
these "central posts are supported the ralters 
of the roof, one end of each rafter being fixed 
to them, and the other end to the tops of 
short posts about four feet high, wdiich form, 
or rattier which do duty for, the walls of the 
house. Real w alls there are none, but at 
night the space betw een the posts is closed 
to' blinds made of plaited cocoa-nut leaves. 
The whole framework of the roof is made in 
several sections, so that it can be removed. 

The thatch is made of the leaves of the 
sugar-cane, nailed by the women to reeds 
with spikes made of the ribs of the cocoa- 
nut leaves. About four thousand leaves are 
are required for thatching a house, and they 
are lashed careMly with cocoa-nut fibre. 

The floor of the house is strewn with very 
fine gravel and covered with mats. There 
are no separate chambers, but at night the 
house is divided into a number of sleeping 
places by means ot the mosquito curtaius 
which araattaehed to the central post, and let 
down when required. It is a l^int of eti- 
quette that aft guests should he supplied 
withclean mats. The pllloeruaed In Samoa 
is like that of F^i, and is tmtidiig more than 
n s^ck supported on a foot at en4 
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APPIUBANCE WEAPOHB 

VOBinDK OW THB HXRVBT ISLAKDS— nSQCB AKD tlOUCSminF lUartXXB or tm nVApIVAM^ 

THB CHIEF MOCBOOA, Alfl> B|» TISIX TO THE UnP^MXU. HI OOTVIliO WmJljffftKWk 
FAODLHi' AlID CAHOEa-rrHtt KAKQAIAK AlOB IJTB QABFEO HAXll||^ ESI|-4Ht3ire WbAO^mni 

makt-babbed spkab-’Thx club akd 8LQca->rBX rouB 

WOlfEM — rSUIMI AJfD THKIB C0N8KQUEHCB8— A VAVOAUK JEUlOi9^1OOB-»faO0^^ 
COOXXNO IT —A RAT HUNT— IDOLS OF THB MABOAXABB— TBOI HIWflMI.L lB|janiBlM«-»XHOAUnr 
^ AKD OBHBHAL DKSOBIFTXOir OF THE KIKOSMILL XSLAHXMl-^AFFJIAmAllCB THB BATtVlIB*** 
ARCHITBCTUBB — D1IB88 AHD TATTOOIKO — WARLDEB XTATUBB — THB TBBBXBLB WBAFOHS 09 
THX8B ISLAMUS— THB 8WOBO ABD 8FXAB— MODS Of QOinUUnfBKT BUBXAL Of A BBAD CHWV 

EAsnlrARD of SamoB, and rather south* [ "Mourooa,” write* Captain Cook, "wii 
ward, lie the Herrey, or Cook% Islands, lusty and well-made, but not very taU. Hia 
The ^upiodudea seven Islands, the prinei- features were agreeable, and his disposittoQ 
pal <H which is Barotonga, an island be- seemingly no less so, for he made several 
tween thi^ and forty nnles in circumfer- droll gesticulations, which indicated both 
enee. This island is remarkable for the good nature and a share of humor. He also 
lolly mountains of tiie interior, and round it made others which seemed of a serious Undt 
extends a lai^ge reef of coral Some of the and repeated some words with s devout air 
islands are entirely coral and all cd" them before he ventured to lay hold of the ropeat 
are surrounded hy the dangerous coral reefs, the ship's stem; which was probably to ree- 
al which the corm “ insects " are stUl work- ommend himself to the pioteetion of some 
r. divinity. 

In general appearance the people bear “ His color was nearly of the same ^as: 
much resemblance to the Samoans, nut seem common to the most southern Europeans 
t^ he of a more warlike and ferocious char- The other man was not so handsome. Bclc 
acter. Indeed, so quarrelsome and blood- of them had strong, straight hair, of a je 
thirsty are the natives of this group, that <x>lor,ktied together on tne crown of me 
when Mr. Williams visited Hervey's Island head with a bit of cloth. They wore such 
Im found that only sixty of the population gli dies as we perceived about those on shore, 
survived, and a few yearn later they were and we foundf they wore a suhetance made 
reduced to five men, three women, and some from the Jfom pappfifim^in the same man* 
eliildreu,and these were on the point of fight- ner as at the other islands of this ocesru It 
fug among themselves, in order to sacertain was Biased, like the soil fised by the natives 
which should be king. the Friendly Islands, hot the cfotb on 

One of the priucipal islands dT this group, their heads was white, Uke that which !• 
munely, Mangais, was discovered hy Cap* found al Otaheite* 

IMn Cook in March 1777. 1«ena«ivmwere «« They had on a Mnd of sandal mad 
very unwilling to come on hoard %e vessel grassy substance interwofen, whli* we also 
^at last two men put off in a canoe, their observed were wom by fliOis iilid stood 
cmriositv overcoming their terror. The npon the beach, aiul, aa we susposedi in- 
name m one oi them was Mourooa, and he tended todefend their Ibet agahm the rough 
^^dMngtiislu^ by a large scar on his coral rock. IHieir were long; and 

iw^bead, lie pmM of a wound received in the inside of thc4r amm fooiiittte shcmlder 
liittift '' to tfa« dlww.iBd Mme otfiar 
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punciured 01 tattooed, after the manner of was black, and their paddles made of wood 
the inhabitants of almost all the other islands of the same color, not above three feet lon^^ 
in the South Sea* The lobe of thmr ears broad at one end and blunted.” 
was pierced, or rather slit, and to such a Another paddle was brought to England 
length that one of them stuck there a knife by the late Admiral Young, and presented 
and some beads which he had received from to me by his daughter. It S not so large as 
us; and the same person had two polished the specimens which have been just de^ 
pearl-shells and a bunch of human hair scribed, but is the most delicately carved 
loosely twisted hanging about his neck, which specimen I have ever seen. The wood of 
was the only ornament we observed.” which it is made is a very rich dark brown. 

After some time, Mourooa ventured on and takes a high polish, so that the effect of 
board the ship, but seemed very uneasy the carving is peculiarly good. Hie blade 
at his position, nis feelings of curiosity being is covered with a vast number of stars, won^ 
overcome by those of alarm at finding him- derfully well carved, seeing that the native 
self In so gigantic a vessel. He showed lit- maker nad no compasses by which to takefiia 
tie curiosity about the ship and the variolis measurement, and that his only tools were 
objects which it contained, but the sight of sharks’ teeth and bits of stone. The maker 
a goat entirely drove out of his mind any has spared no pains over this trophy of his 
emotion except wonder, he never having skill, and, as ir to show his own fertiliW of 
seen so large an animal. He wanted to invention, he has not covered the whole of 
know what bird it could be, and, as soon as the shaft with the same pattern, as is the 
he could get ashore, he was seen narrating case with the two paddles that have just 
to the people the wonders which he had seen been described, but has changed the pattern 
on board me great c^noe. eve^ few inches. I have also a “much 

All the Hervey Islanders are gifted with smaller and shorter paddle, not quite three 
a natural appreciation of art, and the inbiib- feet in len^h, which is made with equal 
itants of Manila seem to be pre-eminent in care, but which is not intended so much for 
this respect They lavish the most minute use in propelling boats as for ornament in 
and elaborate carving on various objects, the dancing. 

handles of tools and the paddles seeming to Throve of ornamentation is displayed in 
be their ^vorite subjects. The beauufiil all their manufactures, which are decorated 
paddle which is shown on the 1018 th page, in a manner equally elaborate and artistic. 
Is drawn from a specimen in niy own coUec- Even their drinking cups, which are made 
tion. It is nearly four feet in length, and from cocoa-nut shells, are covered with 
the blade is eleven inches wide in the carved patterns of a nature similar to tibose 
broadest part. The pattern is given as well of the paddles. 

as can be done, consideriim the minute elab- The reader will remark that many Polyue* 
oration of the original. The opposite face sians adorn with carving the handles of their 
of the blade is even more carefully decorated, tools and weapons, examples of which have 
and perhaps with a more artistic design, been given in the preceding pages. The 
The squared shaft of the paddle is covered Hervey Islanders, however, leave no portion 
with carving, as is also the peculiarly shaped of the implement without carving, and in 
handle. many instances sacrifice utility to orimmenyt 

Another paddle is made in a similar man- This is generally the case with the adze 
ner, except that the shaft is rounded in- handles, many of which are so extremely or- 
stead of squared, and decorated at the handle namsutm that it is not easy to see how they 
with a row of ornaments which seem to be can he tiseftil. 

conventional imitations of the human face The ^ecimen which ' is represented on 
(see fig. 2 ). The wood of which these pad- page IO18 (adze magnified), is a good, ex- 
ales are made is light, though strong and ample of such an adze. The lower part of 
elastic; and, as the implement is sometimes the handle is completely hollow, the native 
used as a club, both these lastrmentioned manufacturer having contrived to cut away 
characteristics are needed. the wood through the intervals between tihe 

Captain Cook noticed the peculiar shape upright pillars. As these intervals are not 
of these paddles, ibough he does not ap- quite the third of an inch in width, the la- 
pear to have handled them, or to have ex- bor of removing the interior of the handle 
amlnedthem careftilly. “Hie canoe they must have been very great, and the worit 
came in (which was the only one we saw) exceedingly tedious. Even with European 
was not above ten feet long and very nar- tools it would be a difficult piece of work* 
row, but both strong and neatly made. The manship, and its difficulty is greatly >en^ 
fore-part had a board fastened over It and hanced by the , that the na^ve wmo 
prqleetlng out, so as to prevent the sea from carved 41 had hbihing but a shpp stone or 
getting in on plunging . • . but it bad an a shark’s tooth lashed to a handle way of 
npiighl stem aboutflve feet high, like some a knife. This particular specimen has been 
In JSTew 2 o«ltnd, and the upper part of this in England for many years, and murt tove 
‘ lterd«polt was forked. The lower part of been made before the inti^uction of Imro* 
the canoe was (Awhile wood, but the upper pean tools among the natives. 
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1!lie head of the adze is made of stone, gether the weapon is as formidable as it is 
and is lashed to the handle in a way exactly el^nt 

like that which is employed by the Kew Their clubs are ornamented in a similar 
Eealanders, except that it is thr more elabo- manner. Mr. Williams describes one of a 
rate. As a desirous of giving himself as very curious form. It was carved like the 
much trouble as possible, the maker has club, fig. 1, on page 949, but was bent nearly 
employed the finest plaited sinnet, not wider at right angles, rather beyond the junction 
than packthread and quite flat, and has laid of the handle with the head, and was oma- 
it on the tool in a manner so elaborate that mented with a great bunch of long and 
to give a proper idea of it the artist must slender feathers. Slings of great length 
have occupied au entire page with his draw- and power are used by these people. 

SufOiee it to sav that the illustration According to the accounts of this mis- 
gives a good general idea of the mode in sionary, the inhabitants of Mangaia can us© 
which the beau is lashed to the handle. The their weapons with great skill and courage, 
sinnet is laid as regularly as if wound by They do not try to hide behind trees and 
machinery, and the native artist has con- bushes, and take their foes by sumris^ but 
trived to produce the most extraordinary boldly meet them in the open fielA When 
effects with it, throwing the various portions two parties meet, they form themselves into 
into a simulated perspective, and making four lines. The warriors who compose the 
the lashing look as if there were four dis- first row are anned with the long spears 
tinct layers, one above another. which have just been described, the second 

Between the stone of the adze head and rank caiTy clubs, the third are furnished 
Ih© wood of the handle is placed a piece of with slings, and the fourth^rank is composed 
very strong tappa cloth, which seems to of the women, who carry additional weapons, 
have been laid on while wet, so that the in case the men should be disarmed, together 
bands of sinnet have pressed it well to- with a supply of small stones for tlie slingers, 
gefcher^nd aided in strengthening the junc- This arrangement of forces is represent^ 
iion. The end of this tappa is seen project- in the batue scene given on the opposite 
ing on the upper part of the he^, just page, 

where it is joined to the handle. That such Sometimes the women take an active part 
an implement as this should have been iu- in the frav. One young chief told Mr. 

, tended for use seems most unlikely, and I' Williams that in one battle he was fiercely 
believe that it has only been constructed as assailed by the wife of his antagonist H© 
a sample of the maker’s skill. Sometimes told her to desist, as he ha«i not come to 
adzes of a similar character are made, the fight with women. However, she would 
handles of which are from four to five feet not listen to him, and exclaiming, If you 
long, and carved with a pierced pattern kill ray husband, what shall I doV”fiung a 
throughout their entire length, so that they stone at him, i^^ hich stnick him to the ground, 
could not have been intende^d for hard work. Had it not been for the prompt assistance of 
A similar elaborate ornamentation is his own people, who came to the rescue, he 
found upon the Hervey Islanders’ spears, would assuredly have lost his life through 
one of which is shown in the illustration this woman’s fury. 

entitled “Spear,” on the 1018th page. The |>e<mle are apt to be ferocious in bat tle^ 

The spear, which is in my collection, is and Mr, williams mentions that several of 
rather more than ten feet m length, and his converts forgot the maxims of Chris- 
beautifully made. The shall is very straight, tianily in the excitement of battle, and killed 
very slender, and highly polished,^ but with- their Vanquished enemies in spite of their 
out any carving; indeed, it is so slight that entreaties for mercy. In all probability, 
it could not bear any pattern to be carved these people were carrving out some feel- 
upon it The ornament is therefore con- ing of vengeance, according to the custom of 
fined to the many-barbed head, which is a these islands, 

beautilul specimen of savage art Throughout the greater part of Polynesia 

By referring to the illu slration, the reader the friends or relatives of tfie murdered man 
vim see that just below the first set of barbs are bound to avenge his death by killing the 
wood of the spear sivells into a slightly murderer, if they can secure him, or at all 
dVil fopm. This portion of the head is cov- events hr killing one of his family. The 
©fed with carving, necessarily very shallow, family of the victim then retaliate in their 
but sufficient for ornament Between the turn, so that when a man goes into battle he 
v^ous sets of barbs the spear is wrapped mostly has a number of feuds on his hands. 
With very narrow strips of some reed, which Like the Corsican Vendetta, If such a feud 
is highly polished and of a bright yellow cannot be carried out in a man’s lifettme, h© 
color, so that the contrast between the dark bequeaths It to his son, so that it may b© 
wood of the barbs and the shining yellow of carried on for any number of generations, 
the wrapping is very striking. In spite of the This aavage custom has stood gready In 
large size of the head, the spear is well bal- the way of the missionaries. They founa n© 
anced, the length of the slender and elastic very great di^cul^ in persuading the people 
acting as a counterpoise; mid alto- diatto harbor malice against anotheriWho 
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might be totally mnocent, was exceedinglj the mouth of it, and the inmates easily 
wrong, and that they ought to abandon the secured, 
feud. But the new converts argued that it 

was very unMr to demand that they should In Rarotonga, another island of this 
abandon their feuds against others.while the group, the rats swarmed in such niiinbers 
feuds against themselves were still in op- that they were not only a nuisance, but an 
eration. absolute pest; and, if it had not been for 

In their architecture the Mangaians display the pigs which were iutroduced by the ICuro- 
the same love of carving which has already peans, and allowed to run wild, tin rats 
been mentioned. Mr. Williams thus de- would probably have driven the natives out 
scribes a building which had been erected of their villages. At every meal one or two 
for him, and which was large enough to hold persons were detailed for the sole pr.vpose 
sixteen hundred persons: — of keeping the rats from the provi'^ions. 

“ It was a tine building, of an oval shape, When tlie people sat dowm in their houses 
about one hundred and twenty feet in length, the rats ran over them, and w hen tlu y lay 
The large posts which supported the rdbf down to rest the rats had made a settlement 
(eight m number), the ridge-pole, and the in their bed. 

ratters were most beautifully carved, and At last warfare was declared against the 
tastefully colored with various native prep- rats, and a number of baskets were made to 
arations. contain the bodies of the slain, each basket 

It is impoWt|ble, however, so to describe being five or six feet in length. The inhab- 
tbena as to enajbil^^ic readier to form a correct itants then armed themselves w ith sticks, 
idea of thek &|^^rance, or of the taste and and in an hour no less than thirty of these 
ingenuity dia^l^ed in their execution, great baskets were filled with dead rats. 
These posts woii^cnty-five feet high, and Even then no diminution seemed to have 
from twelve tb ei^tecii inches square, and taken jdace among these posts. Xext, the 
when we consifreVied the tools with w^hich missionaries tried the introduction of cats, 
the work was done, which were principally and with some success, hut the most fortu- 
old nails; pieces of iron hoop, and a few nate introduction that w as made w iis that of 
chisels, we jweire amazed both at the patience the pig. These animals ivere brought to 
and skill of the carvers. The eflect on en- Rjirotonga for the purpose of sup])lving the 
taring the place was ve^ striking.” sailors w ith meat wiiieli should supersede 

On the shores of this island fish appear to the flesh of the rat, and the pigs repaid their 
be less plentifril than is generally the case, introducers by eating every nit which cimie 
and the inhabitants are obliged to have across them. 

resort to various modes of procuring and When the natives were converted to 

E reserving food. For example, when tliey Christianity, they consulted the niissiona- 
ave caught a large quantity of flying fish, ries, wishing to Itnow' wdielher the flesh of 
they do not eat them at once, but dry them rats was unlaw ful food for Christians. They 
in wood smoke, much as herrings are cured ^idently asked this question because the/ 
among ourselves. They have an ingenious saw that their teachers abstained from these 
method of catching these fish by night animals. The missionaries returned a very 
The boalioen go out in their double canoes, judicious answ er to this question, by saying 
supplied with torches and large ring nets that in their own country rats were not 
fastened to the end of handles ten or tw^elve eaten, because the white man had a reinig- 
feet long. They stamp on their canoes so nance to them, but that there was notfiing 
as to make a noise, which is communicated unlawful in eating them, and that the Man- 
to the water and alarms the fish, and at gaians might do as they pleased. The people 
the same time wave their torches about, were satisfied with this answer, and con- 
A<;cordiug to their instinct, the flying fish tented themselves with passing a law that all 
dart out of tlie water tow^ard the light, and Christians should catch and cook their rats 
are easily captured in the nets. on Saturdays, so as to avoid working on 

Bata form a most valued portion of their the Sunday, 
diet. When the missionaries first visited The idols of the Hervey Islanders are 
Mangaia, tlie natives were so fond of this very odd-looking things, and would scarcely 
food that they measured all other kinds of be recognized as objects of worship. It 
diet by oomparison with rats’ flesh. Indeed, might naturally be imagined that if these 
the flesh of these animals is far better than people bestow such pains upon their wea|)- 
is generally supposed. Several English rat- ons and implements, they would at least 
catchers have learned by practical experi- take equal pains with tlieir gods. Yet 
ence the value of rat’s ne5i, which is said the gods of the Hervey Islanders are the 
by those who have tried it to be equal to rudest possible specimens of native work- 
that of the sginrre! and better than that of manshijp. They consist principally of a 
the rabbit* The Mangaians caught the rats staff about sixteen or seventeen feet in 
by digging a hole in the ground, and throw- length, the upper part of which is carved 
lug hfit into it* When a sufficient number into a rude representation of a human head, 
had entered the holey a net was thrown over On the staflf are laid a few red feathers and 
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n. string of beads, which are called the soul 
of the god. Round the staff and the beads 
is wrapped a vast quantity of native cloth, 
so as to form a slightly conical roll about a 
yard in diameter, and ten feet in length. 


One of these idols is placed at the bow of 
every canoe, and whenever the natives are 
out on a fishing excursion they always make 
offerings to this strange deity. 


THE KIKGSMILL ISLANDS. 


Nortii-wtsst of the Samoans is a group 
known by the name of Kingsinill Islands. 
It consists of about fifteen islands, all of 
coral, and all lying very low, so that they 
might easily escape the attention of voya- 
gers. As is always the ciise with coral isl- 
ands, the navigation among them is very 
dangerous. They are mosil)^ very long in 
proportion to their width, the largest of the 
group, called Taputeonea or Drummond Isl- 
and, being nearly forty miles in length, and 
in many plat^cs not a mile in width. ” 

The inhabitants of these i.slan ls have a 
character for ferocity which is not often to 
be found among this race of Polvnt'sians, 
and are said to be lower in the huniau scale 
than any whom we have hitherto tU'seribed. 
Those of one of the group, called Pitt Isl- 
and, are said to be less liable to this charge 
than any other, being quiet, peaceable, and | 
not so perpetually at war as is the case with j 
the inhabitants of the other islanfls. | 

Their color is apjiroatdu ug m^aivr to black I 
than that of the inhai)itaius of Tonga and : 
Samoa, and the people are of more meder- ; 
ate stature than those of the latter group of 
islanils. They are well made and slender, 
autl have black and glossy though rather j 
fine hair. The mouth is large, Init has noth-^ 
iug of the negro character about it and the ; 
teedi are kt‘pt very white. The nose is ’ 
mostly aquiline, and the liair of the beard | 
and nioustatdie black, and by no means J 
coarse. I 

It is ratber remarkable that the people of| 
Pitt Island are not only more quiet and i 
peacicible than tlndr ncighliors, hut are also . 
of a lighter hue, approa •liing in this respect 
the naturally mMecful though eouragt ous : 
inhabitants of Tonga. Their faces are oval | 
and neatly rounded, and their features deli - 1 
cate. It may be that they have been modi- j 
fied by the mixture vvitli the Samoans or 
Tongans, who have been blown out of their j 
course by gales, landed on the island, and 1 
gradually became absorbed in the commu- i 
nity. ^ j 

Architecture among the Kingsmill Islands | 
is rather distinguished for strength and mas- ; 
siveness than for beauty, the natives jirefer- 1 
ring to employ their artistic po.vers on 
«maller objects, such as swords, spears, and 
similar articles. The bouses vary much in 
size and form according to their uses. For 
example, the ordinary dwelling-house of 
the Kingsmill Islanders cx^nsists of two sto- 
ries, the tipper part being used as a sleep- 


ing-house, and the lower entirely open. In 
fact, the houses of the Kingsmill Islands are 
extictly similar in principle to liiose of Nic- 
obar, which iiave been described on page 

m 

Some of the houses wherein the chiefs sit 
and talk among themselviH and receive vis- 
itors are mere sheds, Ixdng nothing more 
than roots supported on pides. As is usu- 
ally the case in Polynesia, there is in every 
village a central council house, in which the 
people assemble on stated occasions. It is 
of enormous dimensions, having a lofty roof 
thatched with leaves and lined with malting. 
SeV(*ral example.s of their houses are illus- 
trated on the ItJ.'ioth pag(% and the reader will 
see that the lower part afibrds a complete 
and yet an airy refuge from the sun in the 
heat of the da\% while tlie upper part, which 
is too hot to l>e cornfortahlo during the day'- 
tiine, forms comforUible sleeping -rooms at 
nig] it. 

Dress varies much according to the par- 
ticular island. Tattooing is practme(( by 
l)<»th sexes, but the women are far less <]eco- 
rated than the men, the lines being very 
fine and tar apart. The men are tattooed at 
tlic age of twenty^ the process being always 
left in the hands of professional tattooers, 
who, as in other islamls of Polynesia, are 
paid according to tlie celcdnity which they 
have attained, in some cases obtaining very 
large fees. Tliey dress (diiidly in mats made 
of the fiandanus leaf cut into narrow strips, 
and dyed brown and yellow. These strips 
arc plaited together in a very ingenious 
fusliion so as to form diamond or square 
patterns. A small cape, worn, in rmnebo 
fashion, with a slit in the middle, tnroiigh 
which the head passes, is worn over the 
neck, and a conical cap of paud mus leaf is 
worn on the head. 

The dress of the women consists of a pet- 
ticoat of leaf-strips roadiing from the waist 
to the knees, and fastened by a thin rope, 
sometimes five or six hundred feet in length, 
made of human hair. On the rope arc strung 
at inter%"al« beads made of cocoa-nut and 
shells, ground so at to fit closelv bigether, 
ami strung alternately so as to form a con- 
trast between the white shell and the dark 
coeoa.-nut 

It has already been mentioned that the 
Kingsmill Islanders are a warlike people* 
W ar, indeed, seems to be their chief business, 
and indeed their whole thoughts appear to 
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be given to fighting. Even their principal 
amusement is ot* a combatant character. 
There is nothing which delights the Kings- 
mill Islanders so nuicli as cock fighting, and 
large groujis of the peoi)]e may be sCc ii seated 
in a circle, eagerly watching ‘the progress of 
t!jc t‘oml)at which is taking place in the 
midst Cock fighting is largely practised in 
many other countries, but is almost iiivari- 
aldy accompanied by betting. Tlie Malays, 
for example, are passionaitdy fond of the 
sport, and wager whole fortunes upon it. 
Betting, however, has no charms fur the 
Kingsniill Islander, whoso martial soul is 
Utterly absorbed in tin* light, and does mt 
require the additional excitement of bet- 

Tins being the nature of the people, it is 
natimil that their weapons should he of a 
formidable character. They arc indet^d ex- 
actly suitable to the fierce and bloodthirsty 
people by whom they are made. Instead of 
contenting himself with a club or a spear, 
the Kingsmill Islander must m cds arm his 
weapons with sharks’ teeth, which cut like 
80 many laucets. 

The spears and swords u Inch arc shown 
on the 1041st page arc dniwn from sp(‘ci- 
mens in my collection, and are admirable 
examples <tl’ these extraordinary wc apiois. 

For want of a better w<trd, we must use 
the name of sword for these wi ap4tns. as 
they nre constructed with edges, and arc 
meant more for striking than thrusting. I 
havt* often wondered that in none of tljcse 
we apons tliut I have seen is the point tipped 
with a sharp bone, such ns that of the sting- 
ray, or even with a shark's tooth. Perhaps 
Hhw are formidable enougli even for these 
ferocious islanders, as the read^o* may t^asily 
infer l>v looking at the illustration, By the 
side of* each figure is a sj)ecimcn of the 
shark's tooth drawn on an <‘nlarged scale, 
partly to show" the nature of the tooth itself, 
and partly to exhibit the principal methods 
by which it is fiistcned in its place. 

On referring to these illustrations, the 
TetuwT will see that the leelh are not nien ly | 
suitro.y acigeu anu nointeu. but that theiV 
s are 'uneiv ana regUiariv serrattMl, so 
:aai thezf cutting power is greanv -.ncreased. 
Indeea. tfie weapons armed with these teeth 
have such a facuitv ot indicting w^ounds that 
they must be hamiled with the greatest cau- 
tion. I have cut myself more than once 
with them, and visitors who insist upon 
hamlling them generally sulTer for their cu- 
rios ilv. 

Although these teeth are fastened to the 
bl;ul(! of the weapon on the same principle, 
the makers vary the <letail according to their 
own convenience. In the weapon repre- 
sented in fig. 1 * a slit runs along each edge, 
into which the bases of the teeth fit rather 
tightly, A hole is bored through the tooth, 
axid a corresjiondlng one through the edge 
of Ure sword, and each tooth is fixed in Iti 


place by a piece of fine sinnet passed re* 
l>eatedly through the holes, drawn tight, 
and neatly fini.shcd off. A plaited loop of 
broad siimet serves to suspend the w-eapon 
round the wu'ist, and a piece of the hard, 
ivory-like skate-skin holds it in its place. 

The next, fig. 2, show's a much more elab- 
orate w eapon, w hich, instead of consisting 
of a single piece, has one central bla<le ana 
three auxiliary blades. Moreover, as the 
rea<ler may see by carefully examining the 
illustration, there are four rows of teeth in- 
stead of two on each blade, and the teeth 
are larger «and more deeply serrated than 
those of the other w'eapon. In this case 
the maker has most ingeniously contrived 
to spare liimself the trouble of making a 
fresh tie for every tooth, which, as upw ards 
of tw'o hundred teeth are employed, would 
liavc been a very tedious business. 

Firstly, he has shaped the w'ooden blades 
w ith four hold ridges, and cut a slight groove 
along each ridge, so as to keep the teeth 
straight. Instead of troubling himself to 
bore holes in the sw'ord as well as in the 
t<K)lh, he has laid along the edges of each 
groove a strip of elastic wood obtained from 
tiie rib of the palm leaf, w hich is as hard and 
elastic as whalebone. The sinnet has then 
been passed through the holes in the teeth, 
and overall them palm-leaf strips, so that one 
pie ce of sinnet serves to fasten four teeth. 
As in the other case, the sinnet is exceed- 
ingly fine, and is passed several times round 
the "sword. It is observable that in this 
wiaivonthe teeth have been most carefully 
sffiected and gratluated, the largest and long- 
est ]>eirig near the handle, and diminishing 
' equally to the point, where they are com-* 
paiativelj' small. 

The auxiliary blades diverge more than is 
show’ll in the Uliistration, and it is hardly 
possible to imagine a more formidable 
weapon, especially when employed against 
the naked skin of a savage. In actual w’arfare 
the Kingsmill Islander has a mode of pro- 
tecting himself, which will be presently men- 
tioned; but in a sudden skii-niish or a quar- 
rel the .sword would be used with terrible 
elVect. As may be inferred from its shape, 
it is not merely used as a striking weapon, 
but is driven violently backwai-d and for- 
wanl against the body of the antagonist, 
one or more of the blades being sure to 
take efiect somewhere. 

The next sword, fig. 3, has the teeth fixed 
exaetlv in the same manner as those of tho 
man 3 '’- 1 i>laded sword, as may be seen by ref- 
erence to the single tooth, wiiere is seen 
not only the tooth but the strips of leaf 
stem between which it is plac^ and the 
mode of fastening off the sinnet. The 
wooden blade of this weapon is quite unlike 
that of the others, being mark^ with a 
rich black grmning, to which the glittering 
white teeth Ibmi ah ^admirnhle eoniraet. 

The lust ^ these swords, fig* 4, is renisvi^ 
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able for the cross-^iiard. I cannot but think 
that the maker must have seen an European 
sword witli a cross-guard, and made his own 
in imitation of it. Otlicrwise, without the 
least idea of the oljjeet of a guard, it is 
not easy to see why lie should nave armed 
the guard with teetli, especially iu the cen- 
tre, or where they come against the handle, 
ami must he quite inelfectuai. 

Tli«; Kingsmill Islanders tlo not restrict 
the sharks' teeth to the swords, but also use 
them as armature to their spears. One of 
these spears, also iu my eolleclion, is fifteen 
feet iu length, and about as h>rmidable a 
tveapon as can well be imagined. It is 
made of a V(u*v light wood, m that it may 
be wielded more easily, and at the butt is 
nearly as thick as a man's wrist, tapering 
gradually to the point. The butt is un- 
armed, and rounded for about four feet, so 
as to act as a hamlle, but from this point to 
the tip it is rather flattened, like the sword 
blades, for the more convenient rectqdion 
of the teeth, which are fixed along each 
edge nearly to the point of the weapon. 
The teeth are fastened by means of the leaf 
ribs. In order to render it a more danger- 
ous weapon, it is furnished with three pro- 
jections, also armed with teeth, and made 
exactly like the auxiliary blatles of the 
sword* though much smaller. 

This n inarkable sp(?ar is shown in the 
illustration No. g, on the next page, m‘coni- 
panied by sections and a portion drawn on 
a larger scale, so as to show the mode of its 
construction. Fig. ff repnjsents the metliml 
in whi(*h the teeth arc fasten(Hl to the 
weapon by the sin net passing throimh the 
hole 111 the teidh and bound down ny the 
cross loop under the little striim of wood. 
At fig. 6 is a .section of the spear, showing 
the oval shape of tlie wea]>on, and the i«o<lc 
in which the teeth are supjiorted by thei 
wooden strips at each side, it is worthy of | 
notice, that if the javv of a saw-fi-sh were to^ 
be cut through the .section would present a I 
wonderfully similar appearance. ! 

In order to sliow more clearly the source i 
whence the natives o])taiii sucb vast num- 
bers of sharks’ teeth, I have intrmluced a 
drawing of a shark's mouth on same page, 
taken from a specimen in my collection. 
The reader will see tliat the jaws are fiir- 
nished with row after row of teeth, all lying 
upon each other, except the outer teetli, and 
constructed so that when one tooth is broken 
or falls out of tlie jaw, another takes its 
place. 

In the jaw which is here figured, the teeth 
lie in five rows, and altogether there are 
three hundred of them — largest toward the 
middle of the jaw, and becoming gradually 
smaller toward the angles of the mouth. 
The native, therefore, has no difficulty either 
in procuring the requisite ntimiter of teeth, 
or in selecnng tbem of the requisite shape 
and dimensions. 


That they may look more imposiim in 
battle, tlie chiefs wear a cap made oi the 
skin of the diodon, or porcupine fish, which, 
when inflated, is covered with sharp spikes 
projecting in every direction, and upon this 
cap is fixed a bunch of feathers. Both sexes 
fight ill battle, and both are killed iiidis- 
criminately, 'women and children being 
slaughtered as well as the warriors. 

The chiefs, of whom mention has just 
been made, arc the princiiial persons in the 
islands. With one exception, there is no 
chief who is looked upon as a king, ruling 
over subordinate chiefs, each being hide- 
piuuhmt of the other. Government is car- 
ried on by a council of chiefs, tlie eldest 
taking the first place, and the others being 
reckoned by seniority. To this council are 
n ferred crimes of great imiiortance, while 
tliosc of lesser moment are left to be pun- 
ished bv tbo ofleiulcd i)crson and the rela- 
tives. The .solitary exception to the iiide- 
t>en<lonce of the chiefs is iii the three islands 
Apamama, Xanouki, and Koria, which are 
govtu ned by the chief of Apamania. 

Each cliief lias a mark peculiar to him- 
self, and when a stranger arrives, and can 
place himself under the protection of a chief, 
he receives the mark of his protector. I'he 
symbol is a ver}' simple one, and consists of a 
])atch on the foreheail, made of some colored 
paint, and a stripe drawn down tlie middle 
of the face as far as the chin. Next in rank 
to the chiefs ctune the land-holders, and the 
slaves form the third and last division of the 
people. 

In onler to accommoilate the council of 
eliiefs and the people in their public assem- 
4)lies, there is in every village a central 
town-house, called the Sfariapa. It is built 
very much after the lashion of tlic Stunoau 
Iiouses, having an enomious arched roofi 
ami the walls being composed of jiostB and 
matting. It might be tliought from their 
warlike and ferocious character that the 
Kingsmill Islanch'rs are cannibals. Such, 
however, is not the case. It is very true 
that ill somi* instances portions of a liuman 
body have been eaten. For example, if a cele- 
brated ivanior is killed, the victors some- 
times cook the body, ami each eats a small 
portion of it. This however is done, not 
from any predilection for liiimati flesh, but 
from a feding of revenge, and probably fhira 
some underlying notion that tliose wlio par- 
take of suclifiMwl also add to themselves a 
portion of the eoimige which once animahHl 
the body. Aniinaltfd by the same spirit, 
they preserve the skulls of such warriors, 
ami use them as drinking vessels. 

The skulls of the dead are always pro* 
served by their IViends, provided that they 
liave died natural deaths^r their bmlles 
been recovered In battle. Tlie body Is first 
kid out on mats for eight days, being etery 
day washed, oiled, and laid out iu the suti« 
shtne at hoohi while the Mends monm, 
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dance, and sing praises of the dead. The number of persons seat themselves opposite 
body is then buried for a time, and lastly, each other on the floor of the house, and 
the skull is removed, cleaned, oiled, aiid support the plate on their knees as long as 
stowed away. Each family preserve the they are able. When they are tired, they 
skulls of their ancestors, and. occ^asionally, are relieved by others, and thus the body is 
bring them out, oil them afi’esh, wreathe borne by friends and relations for two years, 
them with flowers, and set food before them, -the bearers relieving each other at intervals. 
When ^family change their residence, they During this time a fire is kept burning in 
take the skulls with them. the house, and is never extinguished night 

In one portion of the Kingsmill group, or day. 

Pitt Island, or Makin, there exists the most After the two years have expired, the 
extraordinaryfuneralceremony in the world, head is removed, and the skull cleaned and 
The b^y is washed, oiled, exposed to the sun, preserved, as has been already mentioned, 
and wailed over, as already related. But, and not until that time are the bones 
after the first wailing, it is laid on a new wrapped up in mats and buried. The place 
mat spread over a great oblong plate or triy where the warriors have been interred is 
made of tortoise-shell sewed together. A marked with three stones. 
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DRESS — iimrSEHENTS — VAB — BUBUL. 

OBI<3X2f OF THIS KAME — APPEARANCE OF THE NATIVES — THEIR DRESS — THE ELABORATE TATTOO OF 
THE MEN —DIFFERENCE IN STATURE BETWEEN THE SEXES — CARE OF COMPLEXION — A BLEACH- 
ING PROCESS— A MAN IN PULL DRESS — MODES OF BE.UIINO THE HAIR — THE CHIEF'S NECK- 
LACE— CLOSE SHAVING — PECULLVa HEADDRESS — METHOD OF OBTAINING FEATHERS — AIK HI- 
TECmiRB IN THE MARQUESAS — AMUSEMENTS —DANCING AND STILT-WALKING — TUB AMPIU- 
TBEATRB OR PAHOOA — WAR — TROPHIES OF VICTORY — MODE OF WARFARE — DESTRUCTION OF 
PROPERTY — ETIQUETTE OF WAR — REPLACING A PRISONER— CANOES AND FISHING — FLY-nSHINO 
IN THE MARQUESAS— BURIAL CUSTOMS, 

We now come to that very interesting group feet eight inches in height, and said that he 
of islands called the Marquesas^ or Men- knew another thief who was at least a foot 
DANA Islands. Both these names derive taller than himself. 

their origin from the Spanish navigator Men- In general they wear but little raiment, a 
d^na, who discovered them nearly two him- slight piece of hark cloth round the waist 
dred years ago. The discoverer named them being the only garment u hieh they think 
Los Marquesas de Mendoza, in compliment needful, the place of clothing being supplied 
to the then Viceroy of Peru, and by many by the tattoo. There arc many nations 
succeeding voyagers the islands have been where this decoration is woni; but there are 
called by uie name of their discoverer. no people on the face of the earth whoesrry 
Tire character of the islands is rather pe- it out so fully as do the Morquesans, every 
miliar, and very picturesque. They are part of their bodies, even to the crown of 
cragg3% mountainous, and volcanic, having tlie head and the fingers and toes, being 
exceedingly lofty peaks in the centre, w'bich covered with the pattern. The ‘‘Tattooed 
look at a distance as if they were the ruins chiefs ” on the opposite page illustrate the 
of vast buildings. Being situated near the extent to which the Marouesans carry this 
equator, their temperature is warm, and, as custom. Tins extreme elaboration is only to 
at the same time they are well watered, the be found in the men, the women contenting 
vegetation is peculiarly luxuriant Like themselves w ith a bracelet or two tattooea 
most of the Polynesian Islands, the Mar- on their arms, and a few' similar ornaments 
quesas are surrounded with coral reefs; but here and there. A very interesting dc- 
these are not so large as is generally the scription of the tattooing of the Mai quesana 
case, so that, although the navigation among Is given in Langsdori^s “ Travels. — 
them is not so difideult as in many islands, “ Sometimes a rich islander will, either 
the ships do not find that protection fk'om from generosity, ostentation, or love to his 
storms which is afforded by the great coral wife, make a feast in honor of her w hen she 
reefs of other islands. has a bracelet tattooed round her arm, or 

The inhabitants are splendid specimens of perhaps her ear ornameitted. A hog is then 
humanity, the men being remarkable for killed, and the friends of both sexes are in* 
their gigantic size, great strength, and fine vited to partake of it, the occasion of the 
shape, which • emulates those of the an* feast being made known to them. It is ex* 
dent Greek statues. One of the chiefs was pected that the same courtesy should be re* 
measured q^efuUy, and was found to be six turned Incase of the wife of any of the guests 
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being punctured. This is one of the few oc- 
casions on which women are allowed to eat 
hog's flesh. 

‘‘If, in a very dry year, bread-fruit, hogs, 
roots, and other provisions, become scarce, 
any one who has a good stock of th^n (which 
commonly happens to the chief), in order to 
distribute the stores, keeps open table for 
a certain time to an appointed number of 
poor artists, who are bound to give in return 
some strokes of the tattoo to all who choose 
to come for it By virtue of a tapu, all these 
brethren are engaged to support each other, 
if in future some happen to be in need while 
the others are in affluence. 

The same person may be a member ^f 
several of these societies; but, according to 
what we could learn, a portion must always 
be given to the priest, or magician, as he is 
called, even if he be not a member. In a 
time of scarcity, also, many of the people who 
have been tattooed in this way unite as an 
absolute troop of banditti, and share equally 
among each other all that they can plunder 
or kill. 

“ The figures with which the body is 
tattooed are chosen with great care, and ap- 
propriate ornaments are selected for the dif- 
ferent parts. Tlxey consist partly of animals, 
partly of other objects which have some 
reference td the maimers and customs of the 
islands; and every figure has here, as in the 
Friendly Islands, Its particular name. Upon 
an accurate examination, curved lines, dia- 
monds, and other designs are often distin- 
guishable between rows of punctures, which 
resemble very much the ornaments called a 
la Qrecqm. 

“ The most perfect symmetry is observed 
over the whole body. The bead of a man is 
tattooed in every part; the breast is com- 
monly ornarneuted with a flgure resembling 
a shield; on the arms and thighs are strips 
sometimes broader, sometimes narrower, in 
such directions that these people might be 
very well presumed to have stu tiled anatomy, 
and to be acneiurued with the course and 
dimensions of tiui muscles. 

“ Upon the hack is a large cross, which 
begins at t!ie neck and einls with the last 
vertebra. In the front of the thigh are often 
figures whicliseem intended to I'epresent the 
human face. On eat^h side of the calf of the 
leg is an oval fi ture, which produces a very 
good Tae wlnile, in fact, displays 

much taste and discrimination. Some of tlxe 
tenderest parts of the body— the eyelids, for 
example — are the only parts not tattooed.” 

As may be seen by the illustration No. 2 
on the lOIGth page, even the hands arc tat- 
tooed with the same minute care that is be- 
stowed on the bbdy . Each fi nger has its own 
pattern, so that the hand looks as if enclosed 
In a very tight-fitting glove. The reader 
Will nopce the great length of the nails, 
^mong the Marques^ns, as among the Chi- 
nesoi very tong nails are esteemed as a mark 


of rank, being a proof that the wearer is not 
obliged to do any hard work. 

This elaborate ornamentation answers the 

J urpose of dress, and is considered as such, 
iidecd, it would be useless to undergo so 
much pain, and to pay the operator such 
costly mes, if the tattooing were to he hid- 
den by clothing. The men, therefore, W'ear 
nothing but a slight cloth rouiid their waists, 
and the women of rank a similar garment, 
with the addition of a larger piece which 
they throw over their bodies to keep oflf the 
darkening rays of the sun. 

Few plieiiomeiia struck the earlier travel- 
lers more than the difference in appear- 
ance and stature between the men and the 
women; and the same writer who has just 
been quoted remarks more than once that it 
was diflicult to believe that the undersized, 
stumpy, awkward women could have been 
the parents of the niagniflceiit, gigantic, and 
graceful men. There is, however, a great 
distinction between the women of rank and 
those of the lower orders. As was after- 
ward discovered, the better class of women, 
v'ho for some time kept themselves aloof 
from the strangers, being well developed, 
and of a fair complexion, about which they 
were very careful, enveloped themselves in 
their bark clotlis, and never ventured into 
the sunshine without holding over their 
heads a bunch of leaves by way of parasol. 

So careful are they of their complexions, 
that if they find tliemselves getting sun- 
burnt they nave a mode of bleaching them- 
selves again, which they adopt before all 
great cei'emonies, though at the cost of much 
time and troiibie. They take the sap of 
three trees, with which they anoint the 
whole body. Tlie immediate eftect of the* 
mixture is to dx e the skin of a deep black. 
The pigment is allowed to remain on the 
skin for six days, during which time the 
woman remains within the house. At the 
expiration of that time she bathes, when all 
the black dye comes off, and the skin is left 
beautifully fair. 

A woman wlio has just undergone this 
process, and who has dressed herself in all 
lier native finery, is a very striking object, 
her IxHly being gracefully enveloped in bark 
cloth, her hair ailorned with flowers, and her 
fliir skin almost without ornament except 
upon the feet, hands, and arms, which ap- 
pear as if she were wearing boots, gloves, 
and bracelets. 

The mode of tattooing is almost exactly 
like that of the Saxnoan islanders, except 
that the “ comb is made of the wing-bonb 
of the tropic bird. The operation is always 
conducted in certain houses belonging to 
the professional tattooers, who lay on these 
buildings a tapu, which renders tfxem unap- 
proachable by women. As is the case in 
Samoa, the best tattooers are men of great 
importance, and are paid highly for their 
services, a Marqnesan thinking that he Is 
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bound to be libersJ toward a man to whom 
he is indebted for the charms which he 
values so highly. These men gsun their 
skill by practising on the lower orders, who 
are too poor to pay for being tattooea> and 
who would rather wear a bad tattoo than 
none»at all. A considerable amount is gen- 
erally exacted at each operation, which lasts 
from three to six months; and so elaborate 
is the process, that a really complete tattoo 
can ha^y be hnished until the man is thirty 
years old. 

By the time that the last piece of tattoo is 
executed, the first generally begins to fade, 
and if the man is rich enough he has the 
pattern renewed. Some men have been tat- 
tooed three times, and, as the patterns can- 
not be made to coincide precisely with each 
other, the result is that the whole skin be- 
comes nearly as dark as that of a negro. In 
this state it is greatly admired, not oecause 
the effect is aj^eeable to the eye, but because 
it is an indubitable mark of wealth. The 
pigment used in the tattooing is tlie well- 
known aleurita, or candle nut, burned to a 
fine charcoal and mixed with water. 

The ornaments worn by the men are more 
imposing than those of the women. In the 
first place, they allow the hair to grow to a 
considerable length, and dispose or it in va- 
rious ways. For a number of years it Is tied 
in a bunch on the top of the head; but when 
the man is rich enough to he entirely tat- 
tooed, he shaves all the head with the excep- 
tion of a patch at each side, in order to allow 
the pattern of the tattoo to he extended over 
hfs head. In such a case, the tuft of hair at 
each side is still suffered to grow long, but is 
twisted into a conical form, so as to make a 
sort of horn projecting outward over each 
temple. ExampW of this curious mode of 
wearing the hair may be seen in the illus- 
tration iS'o. 1, on page 1046. 

Sometimes a man may be seen wearing 
the whole of his hair in curled rinfflets. 
Such men are cultivating a crop for safe, as 
the Marquesans are very fona of decorat- 
ing with these ringlets the handles of their 
spears and clubs, and of making them Into j 
ornamental figures which are worn on the ] 
ankles. The most valued of these decora- 
tions are long white human beards, which 
are grown for the express purpose, and sold i 
at a very high price. The purchaser uses | 
them either as plumes for nis head or as 
ornamental appendages to his conch-shell 
trumpet One of these beards is now d- 
ways reckoned as equivalent in value to a 
musket, and before fire-arms were intro- 
duced was estimated at an equally high 
rate. 

The ear ornaments of the Marquesan men 
are veiy curious. An univalve shell, of a 
dead-white color, is cut into a circular shm^, 
and filled with a sort of cement made of the 
resin and wood of the bread-fruit tree. Into 
thia cement is pressed an ivory stem, carv^ 


with figures in relief, so that the whole on* 
nament looks like a very large white headed 
nail. The stem is pushed through a hole in 
the lobe of the ear, so that the head of the 
nail projects forward, as seen in the right- 
hantl figure of “tattooed chiefe” on page 
1046. The name of the ornament is “ taiana.” 

Ornaments made of whales* teeth are as 
&shionable among the Marquesans as among 
the Polynesians, and are worn by the duets 
suspended round their necks. Wooden or- 
naments bleached white are also used, and 
others are cut from shells. One ornament 
of which they are very fond is made from 
wood, wax, and seeds. It is in the 
form of a horseshoe, the framework being 
made of wood, which is thickly covered with 
wax. Into this are pressed the pretty black 
and scarlet seeds of the Ahrm precatorius^ 
arranged in rows radiating to the circumfer- 
ence. One of these ornaments is shown in 
the illustration No. 3. on the same page and 
is drawn from a specimen in my collection. 
It measures eight inches in diameter, and is 
slightly concave on the outside, and convex 
on the inside. Very great pains have been 
taken hi arranging the seeds; they are 
placed in a regular series of double rows, 
the black portion of each seed being presseo 
into the wax, so that only the brilliant scar- 
let portion is visible. Upward of eight hun- 
dred beads have been used iu making this 
ornament, so that the trouble which is taken 
by the natives is very great 
Some of the chiefs wear a very curious 
ornament, which seems to take the place of 
the hair which they shave from their own 
heads, and is nothing more than a law 
bunch of hair cut from the head of a wife. 
As a rule, the Marquesan removes all hair 
from the oody, except from the head, only 
one or two of the very old men allowing 
a few straggling hairs on the chin. 

In Langsdoi^s travels an amusing Inci- 
dent occurred, illustrative of that feeling. 
In those days close shaving was the cuBtom 
in Europe, so that when the officers went 
on shore they were found to have conformed 
to the fashion of the islands. They were 
talking veiy amicably together, when sud- 
denly a chief stared intently into the face of 
one of the officers, and, with horror depicted 
in his features^rushed forward, and grasped 
him tightly. The officer naturally thought 
that he was going to he murdered; but lie 
&iCt was, that th^ Marquesan bad actuaOy 
discovered a hair on his face, and was going 
to null it out with his shefi tweeasers. 

Wheu they wish to be eontldered as wear- 
ing fill! dress, the better dass of men we$3t 
a most elaborate eap^ made of fibre, feathera 
and shells. First, a broad fillet is plaited 
from eoeoa-nut fibre, so as to pass round the 
forehead, alter the manner of a cap without 
d crown. On the centre of this fillet is 
i fixed a large plate of mother-o^-pearL deoo* 
Irated with carving. In the mlmiie of this 
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plate is fixed a smaller but similarly shaded 
plate of tortoise-shell, and in the middle of 
that a still smaller disc of pearl shell Some 
headdresses have three of these ornaments, 
as is the case with that which is figured in 
the Marquesan chief on the 1040tlf page. 

In the fillet are also fastened a nunil)cr of 
feathers, either from the tail of the cock or 
from that of the tropic bird, so that when 
the fillet is bound on the forehead the feath- 
ers will stand upright. The feathers of the 
tropic bird are greatly prized by the nati\ es, 
who use them for various oruaments, and 
display great ingenuity in procuring them. 
Instead of killing the birds, and so stopping 
the supply of feathers, they steal upon th(«n 
when they are asleep, and dexterously twitch 
out the two long toil-feathers. In "process 
of time the feathers grow again, and so the 
supply is kept up, 1 mention the custom 
because it is contrary to the recklessness 
respecting the future which is usually found 
among savages. 

The houses of the Marquesans are rather 
peculiar, especially those of the better kind. 
The native buikfer begins with making a 
latform of large stones, many of them 
cing so enormous that ten or twelve men 
are required to move them. This platform 
is from ten to eleven feet high, and about 
thirty feet long by twelve wide. Upon this 
is erected the house, which is built with the 
batik very much higher than the front, so 
that the roof slopes considerably, the back 
being perhaps twelve or more feet in height, 
and the front only five feet. The door is 
naturally small, and no one can enter with- 
out stooping. The walls at the end are no 
higher than that of the front, so that a con- 
siderable portion of each end is left open. 
As, however, the climate of the Marquesas 
is so ecjuable, this is rather an advantage 
than otherwise. 

The interior of the house is divided into 
two portions, one of which is left bare, with 
no covering to the stony floor, while the 
other part is considered as the dwelling- 
place, and the floor is covered with mats. 
The walls arc also covered with matting. 
Kear the back wall is the strangely made 
family bed. Two horizontal poles are placed 
about six feet apart, and a foot or so from 
the ground, and the space between them is 
filled with dry grass covered with mats. 
The sleepers lie on the mats, resting the 
back of their heads on one pole, and their 
feet on the other, and pass the night in this 
position, which seems to have been invented 
for the purpose of making the sleepers as 
uncomfortable as possible. Round the walls 
are hung the weapons and implements of 
the owner, such as spears, clubs, stilts, 
drums, slings, axes, and similar articles. 
The houses are alwajrs placed near trees, 
so that they may have the advantage of 
shade* 

The Marquesans have a curious custom of 
SI 


erecting small and highly decorated build- 
ings in lionor of the children of great chiefs. 
These buildings are considered as acknowl- 
edgments of the legitimacy of the children: 
and if they were omitted, the parents would 
consider themselves insulted. They are 
protected by tapu, and alter they are 'made 
are not repaired, but allowed to decay. Dr. 
Bennett, m his “Whaling Voyage round 
the Globe,” thus describes those edifices: — 

“ This compliment had been paid to 
Eutiti's daughter at Vaitahu a few weeks 
before our arrival. It consisted of two 
small huts, neatly built with peeled hibiscus 
rods, which were covered with white tappa 
(bark cloth) and stained cocoa-nut sinnet. 
The interior was occupied by many of the 
same rods ranged vertically, graduated in 
height, and entwined with hunches of herbs. 
The face of the building was ornamented by 
a few boards, painted with mystic figures in 
black and red. 

“The white and delicate appearance of 
the hibiscus rods, the fluttering pennants 
of fine tappa, and the various gaudy hues 
employed, gave the entire edifice a fantastic 
ami imposing appearance. A low stone 
wall enelosetl the two huts, and within its 
precincts were several bundles of cocoa-nut 
leaves placed upright, and intended to rep- 
resent the tutelary deities of the spot. A 
striking edifice of the same description had 
been erected in honor of Eii litis son at 
Ananiaihai, the tenitory of his guardian. 
It difl’ered from that dedicated to his sister 
in being placed on an elevated stone plat- 
form, as well as in having a long wicker 
basket jdaced at the entrance.” 

In every village there is a sort of amphi- 
theatre, in which the dancing and similar 
amusements are conducted. For this pur- 
pose the natives choose a sheltered and level 
spot, surrounded on all sides with rising 
banks. The middle of the amphitheatre is 
carefully smoothed and covered with mats, 
and the rising hanks serve as seats for Uie 
spectators. 

When a dance is to be performed, the mats 
are laid afresh, and a large amount of food 
is prepared. The spectators take the food 
with them, and, seated on the banks, remain 
there throughout the greater part of the day. 
The dances are not very graceful, consist- 
ing principally of jumping, without moving 
from the same spot. Various ornaments 
are used by the dancers, the most curious 
of which are the finger-rings, which are 
made of plaited fibre, sSorned with the long 
tail-feathers of the tropic bird. When 
women dance they are not allowed to wear 
clothing of any description, and this for a 
curious reason, Kone dance except those 
whose husbands or brothers have been 
killed in war or taken prisoners, and the 
absence of clothing is accepted as an express 
sion of sorrow on their part, and of ven- 
geance on the part of the spectators. 
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They have severe other amusements, 
which are conducted in this theatre, or 
paJhma, as it is called. The Marquesans are 
most accomplished stiit^walkers, and go 
through performances which would excite 
the envy of any professional acrobat One 
of the games in which they most delight is 
a race on stilts, in which each performer 
tries, not only to distance his opponents, 
but to cross their course and upset them. 
They are such adepts at this pastime that 
they walk over the rough stones of the 
house platform with ease and security. 

If the reader will refer to the portrait of 
the Marquesan chief, he will see that the 
head is not only decorated with the feather 
fillet, but is also covered with a veil that 
falls on either side of the face. This is a 
mark of war, and is worn when chiefk go 
into battle. The Marquesans do not use 
the bow and arrow, but they throw spears, 
:slin" stones, and use clubs. The slings are 
made of plaited grass, and arc very power- 
ful, often exceeding five feet in length, and 
carrying stones of a considerable size. The 
spears are generally al)out ten feet long, 
and the clubs are carved out of hard wood, 
which is made harder by burying the weap- 
ons for a considerable time in the mud. 

They are fierce in war, and are never sat- 
isfied until they have gained a trophy of 
victory. When a Marquesan kills an enemy, 
he cuts off the head of his fallen antagonist, 
tears open the skull, and eats the brain, 
lie then cleans the skull very carefully, 
adorns it with tufls of bristles, and slings it 
by a cord to his girdle. AVhen he goes to 
battle again he mways carries this trophy 
with him, partly on account of the respect in 
which it is helu by his comrades, and partly 
in order to strike awe into the enemy by the 
sight of so redoubtable a warrior. 

According to most travellers, the Marque- 
sans are a quarrelsome people among them- 
selves, and much addicted to making raids 
in each other's districts. These districts 
are generally divided from each other by 
natural boundaries, such as mountain-spurs 
and ridges, many of which are of enormous 
height, and so steep and precipitous as to 
be almost inaccessible. The worst part of 
their mode of warfiire is not the cruelty 
exercised on the vanquished warriors, but 
on the destruction to property, and the 
distress indicted on non-combatants. 

When one chief intends to make war 
upon another, he tries to steal by night into 
the district of his enemy, and sllenUy dam- 
ages all the bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees 
he can find. The former are stripped of 
their bark, and, though their vitality is so 
great that they are not absolutely killed by 
the injury, they bear no more fruit for five 
years, ana thus the whole population are de- 
prived of an essential article of diet, and for 
a long Mine are reduced to great etraits for 
want of food. 


The cocoa-nut trees are killed after a dif- 
ferent manner. The destroyer walks up the 
tree after the mode employed by these isl- 
anders; namely, by applying the palms of 
his hands to eimer side of the trunk, and so 
ascending the tree in monkey fashion. He 
then bruises with a stone the central shoot, 
or “ cabbage ’• of the palm, and descends the 
tree, knowing that it must soon die. The 
reason for the fiital nature of the injury is, 
that the tree is an endogenous one, and ^n- 
sequently the destruction of the central bud 
involves the death of the tree. Sometimes 
the tree is killed in another way, a sea-slug 
(becJie-ilemer) being laid at the root of the 

cabbage,'’ killing the tree as it decays. 

QuaiTclsome as they are and cruef to the 
persons and property of the vanquished, 
they have yet some slight etiquette in war, 
one rule of' which is so curious that it must 
be given in the relator’s own wonls: — 

Jioie 18. — Captain Riggs of the General 
Oates, just arrived from the Marquesas, in- 
forms us that he has had a narrow escape of 
his life there. At the island of Kukahiva, 
as he was attempting to go on shore, a na- 
tive chief, assisted by a i>o8sc of dependants, 
seized and carried him off, stripped him of 
his clothiii", and then presented him to the 
king, an infirm old man, who took him under 
his protection. That protection, however, 
could have little availed hiim for tlie sov- 
ereign had not power to set the prisoner at 
liberty unless a suitable ransom were paid 
for him. 

‘‘ The captors first demanded five muskets 
and five barrels of gunpowder, which being 
agreed to, they rose in their violent extor- 
tion, and required more; and this also being 
conceded, they still refused to liberate him 
unless their rapacity was still further grati- 
fied. The captain then resolutely stood out, 
and insisted on being set at liberty, at the 
same time having but small hopes of obtmn- 
ing it, or any other issue of his captivity ex- 
cept to be killed and eaten by these cannibals, 
some of whom had conspired to spear him, 
but the king’s authority restrained their 
violence. 

“ At length, however, the terms of ran- 
som being settled, ho was ordered to be re- 
leased; but here an unexpected difficulty 
arose. The law of the land requires tii^ 
whoever captures another on board of a 
boat must, when the prisoner is at liberty, 
carry him down to the water agidn, and re- 
instate him in the same situation as he was^ 
found This the cowardly mid treacherous 
chief, who had readily acted the part of kid- 
napper, was unwilling to do, lest he should 
be shot from the ship. The obligation, 
however, being indispensable, he obtained 
the capialti’s assurance that no harm should 
be attempted against him, and then per- 
formed the ungmdmM office. When Osp- 
tAin Bigfn had reached hto veaael, the na. 
Urea on the ahore gave three hSdeona howt% 
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which were returned by three hearty cheers net and a stick about two feet in length, 
of the crew.” jumps into the water, and dives among the 

Finding that their captive had been so coral, holding his net over the nooks and 
profiUible to them, the natives tried boldly crevices with one hand, while with the 
to take theship,and displayed equal ingenu- stick he drives the fish out of their hiding 
ity and daring in their attempt. On the places into the net 

^me evening a native was detected in try- By this mode of fishing great numbers 
ing to cut the cable, and was shot for his are captured, but the fisherman is always 
temerity. Finding that an open assault or exposed to two dangers. In the first place, 
this kind wm useless, the natives, who are there is a chance that a shark may come up 
wonderful divers, swam off to the ship, car- unobserved, and carry off a limb, even if it 
tying with them a rope, one end of which does not kill the man. The Marquesans 
they fastened to the rudder, well under the are such excellent swimmers that they care 
water, the other end being carried ashore, little for a shark as long as they can see 
Fortunately this trick was discovered ^n him, and it is only when the terrible fish 
time to save the ship, and, had not the rope darts unexpectedly out of a hiding place 
been seen, the natives W'ould have wait^ that they know any real fear, 
until the vessel weighed anchor, and then Sometimes a rather strange circumstance 
have dragged her ashore. occasions the death of the diver. It has 

In the above narrative the Marquesans already been mentioned that up to the time 
are described as cannibals. It is, however, when a man can afford to have bis bead tat- 
very doubtful whether they can be justly tooed he wears his hair very long, and tied 
charged with this revolting custom. up in a knot on the crown of his head. Be- 

Tuk canoes of the Marquesjtns are fur- fore going into the water, the natives untie 
nished with outriggers, after the custom of the fillet, and allow the hair to float down 
all Polynesia, and arc well-built and swift their backs. It has occasionally hajipened 
vessels. They have, besides the outrigger, that a diver, who has thus prepared himself, 
a small stage projecting over the stem, on finds, when he tries to rise to the surface of 
which the steersman stands when the vessel the water, that his long floating hair has be- 
is under mil. The bow of the canoe is come entangled in the oranching coral; and, 
much turned up in front, probably for the as he has already remained under water 
purpose of acting as a defence to the row- nearly as long as his breath will last, he is 
ers, when advancing against an enemy. sometimes drowned before he has time to 
They are very skiluil in the fishing art, extricate himself, 
both with line and net. They have differ- When a Marquesan dies a natural death, 
ent modes of using both these implements, his relatives make great preparation for his 
When they fish with the line, they some- funeral, including the usual accompaniment 
times bait the hook, pass the line over the of feasting. They send for a tana,” or 
side, and angle in the mode adopted in this priest, who makes a long oration over the 
countiy. But when they fish for the alba- corpse, which is then delivered to the rela- 
core, they employ a totally different method, lives, who have a long and disagreeable task 
which bears some resemblance to fly fishing, before them. They first wash the body 
except that the bait is not made to repre- thoroughly, and then rub it with cocoa-nut 
sent an insect, but a fish. oil, laying it in the sun, and turning it con- 

A very ingenious imitation of a flying tinually. Sevemi times daily the corpse is 
fish is made by cutting the shape of the fish newly anointed, until at last the combined 
out of a motner-of-pearl shell, and insert- effects of the sun and oil reduce it to a 
ing a long tuft; of nog’s bristles at eitlier mummy. W rapped in cloth, it is laid on a 
side to represent the wing fins, and another bier, and deposited in the cemetery, 
at the extremity to do^duty for the tail. Each district has its cemetery, or morai,” 
This is armed with a hook, and fastened to which is adorned with gipntic human fig- 
one end of a line, the other end of which is ures carved in wood, and similar decorations, 
attached to the top of a long bamboo rod It is surrounded by a wall, and held in great 
planted in the stern of the canoe. Sail is respect by the inhabitants of its district, 
hoisted, and vessel is driven over the Unfortunately, the inhabitants of other dis- 
waves at fbll speed, the sham flying^fish tricts hold it m no respect at all, and, when 
♦leaping and bounding through the air in a war is declared, try to steid out of the moral 
manner that wondcrmlly resembles the ac- the body of any man of rank. When, 
tion of the living fish. The albacore natu- therefore, war seems to be imminent, the 
rally takes the bait for a real fish, leaps at bodies are carried away and hidden, or 
it, and is caught before it has time to dis- sometimes buried. A similar custom pre- 
cover the imposition. vails in many parts of Polynesia, and Mr. 

Net fishing is carried on in several modes, Williams mentions an instance where a man 
but the most curious and perhaps the most climbed an apparently inaccessible precipice 
Sportsmanlike plan is that which corapls with a corpse lashed to bis back', placed the 
the fisherman to pursue his occupaiion body on a lofty shel^ and descended In 
under water. Ho Inkes with him a hand- safety. 
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Between the Ilcrvey and the Ton^jin 
groups, there lies an island which Was 
called by Captain Cook “ Savage Island;’ 
on account of the behavior of the natives, 
who not only declined his overtures of 
peace, hut attacked him like so many wild 
Doars.” The native name of the island is 
Xiue. 

Thi.s ferocity of theirs is du(3 to an ancient 
custom of putting to death all strangers 
who hind on their shores, a hite. from wliich 
even their own people do not escape, if tliey 
have been absent for any length of time. 
The history of this strange people has of 
late years become better known, owing to 
the exertions of the missionaries, who have 
discovered that fear rather than ferocity 
was the cause of this savage custom. They 
had an idea that their island was naturally 
free from disease, and that all ailments 
were brought by foreigners, and they in 
consequence had a law that all fondgners 
shouhl be killed as soon as they could be cap- 
turc<l. 

On one occasion a native teacher nar- 
rowly escaped death in consequence of his 
absence. He was obliged to exert all his 
powers of elcwjuence to persuade his coun- 
trymen to sfiare him for a time, so that he 
might keen himself far away from their resi- 
ilem e, ana purify himself by the healthy air 
of Xiue. 

When Mr. Williams visited the island, be 
contrived to induce two lads to go off with 
him for the purpose of being instructed. 
Tliey were at first very miserable on board, 
and howled incessantly for the first few 
days, thinking that the white sailors were 
cannibals and that they were only carried 


off to he fattened and eaten. Finding, how* 
iwcr, that the sailors were eating pork, and 
not luiinan liesh, tliey became reconciled to 
their lot, and were even pleased at the pros- 
fiect of seeing new lands. Tliese lads were 
taken to Haictea, and, having been educakrd 
for their task, were sent home again. Un- 
fortunately, soon afkT their arrival, an epi- 
demic disease spread over the island, and Ino 
natives, naturally attrilmtiug it to the tw^o 
trav(*llcrs, killed them both. 

The first white man who landed there 
.since the time of Cook met with a singular 
fate. A ship was lying off the island, and 
bartering with the natives. Just as the 
ship got und(3r weigh, the master flung one 
of the sailors overboard among the savages, 
who took iiim on shore, and held a grciai de- 
bate a.s to the course to be pursued. Some 
were for keeping up the old custom, and 
killing him, but others argued that the man 
had not landed of his own free will, and 
that he ought not to be liable to the usual 
penally, even though salt water was in his 
eye — tins being the mark of a shipwreck. 

After a vast amount of discussion they 
agreed to a compromise, put him into a 
canoe, gave him a quantity of liananns and 
cocoa-nuts, and sent him out to sea. The 
man contrived to slip on shonj again with- 
out being seen, and, after hiding in caves 
for some days, he succeeded in getting on 
board a whaler that was passing near the 
island. 

The appearance of the nati ves as they were 
before the missionaries came to them was 
anything but prepossessing, Mr. Williams 
gives a graphic account of an old chief who 
was induced, after much trouble, to come on 
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boftM. ** His appearance was truly terrific, s 
He wjw about sixty years of age, his person t 
tall, his cheek-bones raised and prominent, c 
and his countenance most forbidding. Ilis i 
v/hole body was smeared with chaj^coal, ids 1 
hair and beard were long and gray, and the 
latter, plaited and twisted together, hung 1 
from his mouth like so many rat’s tails. lie I 
wore no clothing except a narrow strip of { 
cloth round his loins, for the i)urpose of s 
passing a spear througli, or any other article ] 
he might wish to carrV- < 

On reaching the deck the old man w'as i 
most frantic in his gesticulations, leaping < 
about from place to place, and using the l 
most vociferous exclamations at everythiifb 
he saw. All attcmi)ts at conversation with 
him were entirely useless, as we could not 
persuade him to stand still for a single sec- 
ond. Our natives attemt)tcd to clothe him, 
by fastening round his person a piece of na- 
tive cloth, but, tearing it olF in a rage, he 
threw it upon deck, and, stamping upon it 
exclaimed, *Am 1 a woman, tlial 1 should 
be encumbered with that stuff?’ 

He then proceeded to give us a speci- 
men of a war dance, which he comimmeed 
by poising and quivering his spear, running 
to and fro, leaping and vociferating, as 
though possessed by the spirit of wildness. 
Then Im distorted his features most horribly 
by extending his mouth, gnaslung his teeth, 
alul forcing his eyes alnujst* out of their 
sockets. At huigtfi he cont*luded this exhi- 
bition by thrusting the whole of bis long 
grey beard into bis mouth, and gnawing it 
with the most savage vengeance. During j 
the wliole of the performance he kept up a! 
loud and hideous howl. On the prece<hng 
page the artist ha.s given the reader an illus- 
tration of this singular war dance of the 
Kiuans. 

Th(‘se islanders do not use the tattoo, 
though they are fond of decorating their 
bodies with paint Those who come on 
board European vessels are delighted to be 
adorned with streaks and spots of red and 
green paint, especially the latter, which is a 
novelty to them, and for which they are 
willing to pay highly. At a little* distance, 
they look much as if they were sulferiiig 
from some cutineous disease, but a closer 
inspection shows that their appearance is 
partly due to the salt of the sea crystaUissing 
on their oiled bodies, and partly to the mul- 
titudinous dies which settle upon them. 

The hair is sometimes seen very short 
and sometimes very long, and this" is the 
case with both sexes. They allow it to 
grow to a consldei*ahle length, and when it 
IS a foot or eighteen Inches long, they cut it 
off, and plait It into thin bands which are 
worn round the waist The men priae 
these ornaments highly, and Captain Hood 
thinks that the lote-locks are exchanged, 
and are valued accordingly* The younger 
men do not wear their beawi but the elders 


suffer them to grow to a great length, plait 
them, and adorn them with pieces of oyster 
or clam shell. Tliey know the art of color- 
ing the hair a yellowish red by the applica- 
tion of lime. 

As to dress, the men think it quite need- 
less, and wear nothing but the belt round 
the waist. Some, however, wear a very 
small apron, only ten or twelve inches 
square, and this is" considered rather in the 
light of ornament than of dress. They are 
of moderate stature, rather under than over 
the middle height, thus forming a strong 
contrast to the gigantic Marquesans and 
Samoans. The natural color of the skin is 
a clear brown, and their limbs are round 
and well shaped. 

In weapons, they use the spear, the club, 
and the bow, all made well and neatly. 
They do not seem to invade other islamfs, 
and their warfare is therefore waged mostly 
among themselves. It seems rather strange 
that in an island only thirty miles in circum- 
ference war should exist, but in Niue, the 
u.sual Polynesian custom exists of dividing 
an island into several districts, among which 
is jK*rpetual feud. 

Thev use a very ^iurious weapon. On 
their island are a number of caves in the 
eoi*al limestone, similar in character to that 
which has been described in page 1(XM>, 
though not approached in the same ciiriou# 
manner. From the roof hang vast numbers 
of stalactites, from which water continually 
; drops. Indeed, the natives O'wc their fresh 
water almost entirely to those caves, and 
; since the missionaries came to reside among 
i them have learned to collect it by digging 
f wells in the caves, into wdiich the water ^ 

- flows, and so insure a certain instead of a* 
5 precarious supply. The floor of the caves is 

covered witii stalagmitic masses, and from 
, these the natives make oval balls about the 
r size of crieket balls, which they hurl from 
i the hand with wonderful force and ac‘euracy, 

» not using the sling, as is the case with 
I so many Polynesian tribes. Specimens of 
i these balls are in the Christy collection, 
j These caves arc evidently due to the 
, charac’ter of the island, which is partly coral 
r and partly volcanic, tlie coral having been 
r upheaved by volcanic force, leaving the 
^ surface Assured and broken by the sudden 
r violence of the shock. The native legend 

- respecting the origin of the island points to 
the same conclusion. They state that the 

fc island was raised to its present elevation by 
‘ two of their ancestors, named HananaM 
> and Fao, who swam there from Tonga, and 
t found the island only just above the waves, 
b They stamped twice upon it, the first stamp 
5 elevating the island to its present height, 
^ and the second clothing it with trees and 
I plants. They made wives for themselves 
, out of the Ti tree, and so the island became 
t peopled. We may easily see in this Iradi- 
» Hon a record of the two facts that the island 
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was elevated suddenly from the sea, and 

that tht3 inhabitants arc not aborigines, but 
enugvauts from some other part of Poly- 
nesia, proi>ably from Tonga. Though they 
believe themselves to bi‘ derived from thin 
origin, they liave laam subject to invasion 
from llie restless and daring T<mgans, whom 
thiy ri'pulsed by an ingeiiions stratiigem. 
The Ttmgans, possessed of far hetUT weap- 
<»ns and better disciplined than the Niue 
islanders, and being i*qually courageous, 
were rapidly comi>Ieting the conquest of the 
island, wln ii the natives took atlvanhigo of 
the peculiar tbrmation of their eountry. j 

The n'ader will nunember that Niue is 
rocky, and covered with deep tind narrow 
eleds, the result of the upheaval which tde- 
vated the islaml above the sea. Across one 
of these the Niuans laid small branches, 
which they cov(T<‘d with banana and (*o<*oa- 
niit leaves, and then strt‘wed over all a slight 
covering of earth, wlneh th(?y arrange<l so 
as to look exactly like tlie surroumling soil. 
Tliey then executed a sham retreat, and 
slipped round to the further side of the 
chasm, so that the Tongans, tlushed with 
victory, nishe<l <m their retreating enemies 
with yells of triumjdr, and a great number 
of the foremost and best warriors were 
hurliHl down to the bottom of the cavern. 
Ihfore the survivors could recover from 
their surprise, au attack was madi* upon tlnan 
in overwhelming mmdiers, and itf the whole 
Tongan ex]H;dition not a man escaped alive. 

It was Ibrinerly thought that the Niuans 
Were eaniiihals, hut, as far as <*au 1 h‘ asetu- 
tained, the natives have never eatt ii human 
tlesh. They do not even < are for animal 
food of any' kind; and, though at the pres- 
ent tinte tlnw have |>igs in ahuiulane<‘, they 
use them almost entirely for the market to 
Eunqieau ships, contenting themselves with 
bananas, yams, taro, and lish. Strangely 
enough, they have tad imi)orted into Niue 
tile custom of kava drinkiiig, and they stand | 
almo>t alone in their non-use of tobacco. 

Polygamy is still practised among the 
iahahhaiils of Niue, though it is fa^l dying 
out muh r the inl!uem*e of the nitssi<iiKines, 
who have furtln r i-oiiftoTtal a vast boon 
on the peojde by their dis(*ouragemeiit of 
infanticide, width tit <tue time prevailed t<» 
a (errilile extent Th<‘ mere tdieck which 
they have placed on this custom has already 
raised the number of (lie population by 
more than three hundred — a considerable 
increase when the small size of the island is 
tiiken into consideration. 

Even before the missionaries came, a toler- 
ably eompreltensive and just code of law's 
was in existence, so that the Hiwans were 
ill reality iniu li less sava^je than many of 
their mdgldiors, and the missionaries had a 
better ground to work on than in other 
islands of more promising aspect. T%ir 
stamlard of morality was much higher than 
li unually the case among savageSf Infidelity 


among w'omen being severely punished. So 
great was their horror of this crime that 
illegitimate children were ahyays thrown 
into the sea until the missionaries taught 
the people that, though the parents might 
he liable to punishment, the innocent chil- 
dnm ought not to sutler. 

Their puni>hmeut consisted generally in 
di‘privalion of food. For example, tor some 
niVcnees, the criminal was ti<Ml to a j)Ost,and 
allowed no food except hitter and acrid 
fruits, while for more serious ofienees he is 
lashed iuind and foot to a bamboo for a con- 
siderable length of tiim , only sutlieituit food 
being givmi to save him frmii actually dying 
of starvation. For tliest* piiuishnn'iits the 
missionaries have induee<l the natives to 
snhsiituU* f;»re(‘d labor in well sinking, road 
making, and other useful w»nks. 

The Niuans are good canoe-makers, con- 
jSlructing their vessels very neatly, and or- 
I nameiiting them with ileviecs in shells and 
moiiier-of-pearl. They manage these ca- 
noes w'ell, and as a rule are excellent swim- 
mers. There are, however, some families 
living in the interior of the island who, al- 
lliough ilu y can be barely four miles from 
the sea, have never visileil it, and are 
gn‘atly th spised by (heir lu ighbors because 
tiny can neither swim in»r sail a canoe. 

The native arcldlrt ture is not parlieularly 
gooil. hut it has been mm h imjiroved by the 
instrueiions of the Samoan teachers, who 
have instriieted the Niuans in their own 
mode of building houst s, upon w hich the 
Niuans have engrafted tln ir own mode of 
ailmnineiit, so that altogether the clfect of 
a nnahon Niunn house is quaint, and at the 
I same time artistic. The natives Hcern to ho 
: wonderfully quick at h a ruing, aud have even 
I acquired the usi* of the \h u, so that a Niuau 
lean now he seareelv better pleased than by 
tile gift of a pencil and a siqqily of white 

pajKT. 

Nothing shows the wonderful advance 
that these people have made more tlian the 
fact that they nave not onlv utterly di8e.nrded 
their ohl habit of murtlering for(“igners,hut 
that they display the greatest eagerness to 
he taken as .sailors on hoard Euro|u*an ships. 
They contrive to smug^gle themselves on 
board witliout the knowledge of the captain 
and ere w'; and w hereas in former times it 
was sctarcelv possible to induce a Niuan to 
venture on Wird an European ship, the dif- 
ficulty is now% to find a niixie of keeping them 
out of the vessels. 

The method of disposing of the dead is tw'o- 
fold, "When one rnoile is follou’cd, the Iwly 
is laid on a bier and left in the woods until 
all the flesh Isas decayed, when the boiies 
arc removed to the family burying*place, 
which is usually a cave in tlie limestone rock. 
When the other mctliotl is employed, the 
body Is laid in a canoe, and sent adrift In the 
a*a to go wherever the wind and tides may 
carry iu 
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This interesting ^roup of islands was orig- 
inallv discovered in IdOo by J)e Qiiiros, and 
has ilerived the name of the Society Islands 
from the lil)(*ralily of the Itoyal SiKiety, 
whicli, in 1707, sent an expedition under 
Caplalii C'ook for the purjiose of observing 
the transit of Venus over the sun. There 
are many islands of this gronj), the best 
known of which is Tahiti, or Otaiieite, as 
the word w^as given in Cook's Voyages. 
This island forms one of a portion of the 
group which is distinguished by the name of 
Uie ( reorgiau Islands, in honor of George III. 

Tahiti is singularly picturesque w^hen 
viewed from the 'sea, in consequence of its 
mountainous character, the island being so 
fill(*d with lofty peaks and cra^s that the only 
way of reaching the interior is by following 
the courses of the valleys. Sometimes the 
rocks shoot up into sharp and spirc-like 
peaks, sometimes they run for miles in per- 
pendicular precipices^ several thousand feet 
in height; sometimes they are scarped and 
angular like gigantic fortresses, sometimes 
they are cleft into ravines of terrible depth, 
anil sometimes they are scooped out into 
hollows like the cramrs of extinct volcanoes. 

Down these craggy steeps dash torrents 
that fertilize the soil, and so equably genial 
is the temperature that every shelf and ledge 
it covered wth luxuriant foliage and gor- 
geous flowers. Tahiti Indeed, fts has been 
well aaidi is the gem of tiie Padfle. Our 


business, however, lies not so much with the 
island as with its inhabitants — not the semi- 
civilized people of the present day, but the 
uncivilized people of 1769, when Captain 
Cook visited them. In the following de-^ 
scriptioD, we will take Tahiti as the typical* 
island of the Society group, merely intro- 
ducing the lesser islands by way of illus- 
tration of the manners and customs which 
pervaded the whole group. 

In consequence of the superior fertili^ of 
Tahiti, and the consequent supply of fOod 
without the need of labor, the Tahitans are 
more plump and rounded of form than are 
the inhabitants of most other Polynesian 
islands. In the case of tlie men, the fair 
skin and plump rounded forms give them 
an effeminate appearance, and the earlier 
voyagers have all noticed the strong con- 
trast between the dark, nervous, and mus- 
cular frames of the Tongan men, and the 
fair, smooth limbs and bodies of the Tahi- 
tans. The men, too, wear their hair long, 
and, if it w;ere not that they permit the 
beard to grow to some length, they would 
well deserve the epithet of effeminate. 

Not only Is this smoothness and fairness 
one of their distinguishing marks, but they 
also are characterized by a sort of languor 
in their movements and timidity in flieir 
carriage, Very unlike the demeanor of the 
bold and warlike Tongans and Samoans^ 
“This observation,” writes Captain Cook, 
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“ is fully verified in their boxing and wrest- 
ling, which may be called little better than 
the feeble eflbrts of children, if compared to 
the vigor with which those exercises are 
peiformed at the Friendly Islands.*” 

They arc so careful of their complexion 
that wlicn they think their skins are becom- 
ing dfirkened by exposure to the sun, they 
have a mode of bleaching themselves. Cap- 
tain Cook merely mentions that they remain 
within doors for a month or two, wear great 
quantities of clothing;, and (‘at nothing but 
bread-fruit, this dietTxdng supposed by them 
to have a strong bleaciiing power. It is 
probable, however, that l>(‘sides the diet and 
the eonthicmeut within the house, they also 
employ some ]>reparalion similar to that 
which is used hy the Manpiesaii women 
under similar circumstances. 

The Tahitans place such reliance on the 
efiect ol‘ food on complexion, that they be- 
lieve themselves to change the hue of their 
skins several times in the year, owing to the 
kind of food on which, owing to the change 
of season, they are obliged to live. They 
do not, however, like many nations, think 
that corpulence is a mark of rank and 
wealth. 

That fairness of skin and roundnt'ss of 
form which detract from the manly beauty 
of the male sex only add to the Yenunine 
charms of the women, who are far more 
beautiful even tlian those of Tonga, while 
they infinitelv surpass the short, tlnekset 
women of the Marquesans. A Tahitau 
woman w'ould be reckoned beautiful even 
among Europeans, the skin lacing fairer 
tlian that of many a Spanish girl, and 
the large full eyes and rich luiir liav- 
ing a fascination peculiar to themselves, a j 
charm whicli many travellers have endeav- 
ored to describe, and all, according to their 
own statements, liave failed to convey in 
words. 

Yet the lot of the Tongan women is far 
superior to t!»at of the Taliitan. As we 
have already seen, the woman of Tonga is 
by no means the mere slave of the despotic 
husband, l>ut is otfen his true helpmeet and 
best adviser. Among the Taliitans, how- 
ever, we find that the cfieniinate, snKH)th- 
limhed, long-haired, fair-skinned man, who 
would not abide the eliarge of a Tongan 
boy, is a very tyrant at home, having no 
idea that women can be anything but chat- 
tels, and beating his wives,’ his dogs, or his 
pigs, w ith equal (lisnsgard of their feelings. 

The women are not allowed to eat of va- 
rious kinds of food, as tliey would offend the 
gojls by so doing, and it is a remarkable 
coincidence that the gods do not pennit the 
w^oraen to eat exactly those articles of food 
which the man likes best, such, for example, 
as turtle, and certain kinds of fish and 
■faifi. '-f 

JTfiitbff are the women allowed to eat 
with thelf ^tisbands, but take their meals in 


a separate part of the house. This prohibi- 
tion is the more galling because, in a well- 
to-do Tahihin’s family, eating goes on all 
day with vei'y short intervals. The family 
breakfast at eight, and have a first dinner or 
luncheon at eleven. Thus invigorated, they 
are able to wait until two, when they take 
their first dinner. This is folio wed" by a 
second dinner at five and supper at eight, 
after which they retire to rest. But as it is 
manifestly impossible to go without food for 
tAvelve hours, they awake at two, take 
another meal, or •“ rere-su[)per,” and sleep 
again until dayl)reak. 

As to the turtle, a certain sort of sanctity 
is attached to it. When one (vf these rep- 
tiles is caught, it is always sent to the king, 
who. however, does not cook so sacred a 
creature iu his own house*, but sends it to 
the temple, where it is otfercxl to tiie id(d. 

I It is cooked in the marae. or sai red eia lo- 
1 sure, and. after a j>ortion has bea u taken hy 
! the priest for the idol, the remainder is sent 
! back to the king. I’ n less this offering wi*re 
I made, tile otYender wcnild immediately sutfei* 
from the vimgeanee of tlu* otfemled g<»d. 

This eustoin was exphnled by j*oniare 
about 1S20. The king had long ljv.liev(d 
that the idols were uotliing tnore than 
imag(‘s, and that the gods wt re hut human 
iiivi utions, and determined to try tin* sub- 
jeet by a trucial test. ll(^ waited until his 
i subjects had caught a turth'. and simt it to 
I him nc<‘onling to the custom of th(‘ island, 

I Instead of sending it to the marai*. he had 
I the turtle taken to Ids own kiit heu and 
i cook(‘d there. It was then served u[». and 
i his whole house hold sat down with him to 
I partake of it. Xo om*. however, i xeepi the 
I kinur, had the courage to eat a mouthful, and 
( Veil INmjare'* himself w as in a state* of m r- 
vous trepidation, and had very little app(‘- 
tiie when he came to aj^ply his li st, ifow^- 
ever, he w as a umu of L'reat moial courage, 
and though he ciudd not eat much of tlic 
r(»yal daiufv, he ate ('muigh to bring down 
upon him the wrath (»f the god 

Finding that no harm happened to him, 
he couvc!km1 an assembly of the chiefs, and 
narrated the whole of the eircuinstaiues, 
telling them they wen* free l(» act as they 
liked, hut that for his pjirt he alijurcd idol* 
atry from that time. The consequence was, 
that of tlieir own accbnl the people vulun- 
terily abandoncil their idols, and either gave 
them to the missionaries, used them assents, 
or put them in tiie fire with which footl is 
cooked, the last proceeding being the very 
depth of degradation. 

One of these raids on the idols was con* 
ducted after a very curious manner. 

%Vhen the converts had reached the tem- 
ple in which were deposited the Idols that 
they had so long worshipped, tlieir hearts 
Mled them, and not a man dared to enter 
the hous^' and lay his hands on the sacred 
images. They bethought themselves, how- 
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ever, of trying the eifect of fire-arms, with 
which they were furnished, and, in the pres- 
ence of the terrified j)opulation, made ready 
to fire upon the idols. After calling upon 
the images, warning them that? they were 
about to be fired upon, and calling upon 
them to aven<^e themselves if they could, 
they fired a volley into the house. Finding 
that no harm ensued, they advanced more 
boldly, and burned down the temple to- 
gether with its occupants. 

A curious instance of courage similar to 
that of Pomare occurred at the island of 
Rurutu. A native teacher recommended at 
a public assembly that a feast shoult^ be 
held, and that the king, his chiefs, his 
people, and their wives should together 
partiike of turtle and pork, both these arti- 
cles of diet being prohibited to women in 
Rurutu. The test was accepted, and the 
party assembled, having by a curious coinci- 
dence selected ignorantly a piece of ground 
sacred to Oro, the vengeful god of war. 
That any one should eat on so sacred a spot 
would have been sufficient to draw upon the 
delincpients the full terrors of Oro’s anger; 
but tfiat men and women should eat to- 
g(.*ther on the spot, and that women should 
ab-iolutely eat both turtle and pork, were 
enormities almost too greiit to he conceived. 

The feast took place, and, as writes Mr. 
Bennett, "" when the Iliirutuaus saw that, 
they said, ‘ Xo doubt they will die for this 
trespass on the sacred ground,' and looked 
earnestly, exi)ec(iiig some one to have swol- 
len or ffillen down dead sudtlenlv; but after 
they had looked for a considerable time and 
saw no one come, they changed tlicir minds, 
and said, ‘Surely theirs is the truth; but 
erliaps the god will come in the night and 
ill thi*m: we will wait and see.’ 

“ One man aclually went in the night to 
the wile of the chief Auiira, who also ate a 
part of a hog or turtle on the sacred spot, 
and said, ‘Are you still alive?’ When the 
morning arrived, and the Uurutuans found 
that harm bad happened to any of them, 
they became exceedingly disgusted at their 
having been deceived so long by the evil 
spirit.'’ 

Like many other Polynesians, the Tahi- 
tans of fair com])Iexious, and very well 
made. Both men and women are good- 
looking, and many of the latter may be 
called lieuutiful, their graceful robe of bark 
cloth, and the fiow'ers with which they love 
to eittwinc their hair setting off* their cnarms 
in an admirable manner. It is rather! 
straugCt by the way, that the women of 
Eimeo, one of this groups are very inferior 
to those of the other islands, being darker, 
of lower stature, and not so graceful, and, as 
Captain Cook remarked, if a handsome wo- 
man were seen at Eimeo, she was sure to 
have come IVom another island. . 

Tbe men dress in ratber a vari^l© man- 


ner. All wear the primitive garment of 
Polynesia, namely, a piece of bark cloth 

{ )assed round the waist, then through the 
egs, and the end tucked into the girdle. 
Over this garment many wear a sort oi man- 
tle made of finer cloth, gathered neatly 
round the waist, and sometimes fiowing 
over their shoulders; while others wear the 
tiputa^ or tihuta^ a garment made in poncho 
fashion, with a hole in the middle llirough 
which the head passes, and hanging down 
in front and behind, b^t open at the sides. 
This garment is found in a very great num- 
ber of Polynesian islands, the material and 
the form varying according to the locality. 
The bark cloth is made exactly after the fash- 
ion employed in Tonga and Samoa. 

Both sexes usually cut their hair short, 
and sometimes crop it so closely at the 
crown of the head that it looks as if shaven. 
They anoint their locks freely with scented 
cocoa-nut oil, or with a resinous gum, which 
gives it a moist and glossy appearance, and 
causes it to retain the shape into which it is 
twisted. Beside the flowers worn in the 
hair and ears, and the garlands twisted 
round tlie head, the Avomeii wear a very 
elegant and striking ornament. They take 
the very young stipe of the cocoa-nut palm, 
peel it into long strips, and dry it. When 
properly prepared, it is of a gloss 3 % pure 
white, looking much like white satin ri1)bon, 
and is worn twisted into rosettes and similar 
ornaments. The normal color of the hair is 
mostly black, but in some cases it tikes a 
lighter and reddish hue. In children it is 
otlen light, but assumes a dark hue in the 
course of a few years. 

The Tahitans think that the shape of tl^e 
head is much inijiroved b}' being flattened at 
the back. Accordingly, the mothers have a 
way of supporting their children during in- 
fancy by the heels and back of the head, and, 
as they think that the shape of the nose can 
be improved by art, they continually squeeze 
and press it with the hand while it is tender 
and plastic. 

Tattooing was once much esteemed, and 
the operation was performed b}^ means of a 
comb and mallet, as has been described 
when treating of Samoa. Professional ar- 
tists executed the tattoo, and were accus- 
tomed to travel about the islands, remaining 
for some months at each spot, and being 
paid highly for each lad whom they deco- 
rated. The face was almost invariably left 
untouched; the bust, legs, arms, and even 
hands being covered with the gi*aceful pat- 
terns. The women also employed the same 
decoration, but in a less degree, wearing the 
tattoo mostly on the arms, ankles, and feet, 
the latter being tattooed nearly half-way to 
the knees, so that at a little distance the 
woman looked as if she were wearing boots 
or socks fitting tightly to the skin. The mis- 
sionaries, however, discouraged tlie tattoo, 
Which by degrees came to be accepted as a 
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mark of a revolutionary spirit, and rendered 
the offender liable to punishment, 

Mr. Bennett mentions two instances where 
old men were tattooed on the face as well as 
the body, one of them being a man who had 
been the high priest of tlie god Oro, the 
Polynesian Mars, who was worshipped with 
©very accessory of bloodshed ana cruelty. 
This deity, together with other objects 
of Tahitan worship, will be presently de- 
scribed. 

The means that were employed to put an 
end to the practice of tattooing were of a 
very severe and rather despotic character, 
It was* found that ordinary punishments 
were of little avail in checking a practice so 
much in consonance with the feelings and 
habits of the natives. Even after they had j 
submitted themselves to the laws which 
the white colonists introduced, they could 
scarcely bring themselves to obey the edict 
which forbade the tattoo, and evaded it on 
every jyossible pretext. They would even 
voyage to another island, nominally on mer- 
cantile affairs, but in reality for the purpose 
of being tattooed while out of the reach of 
the white men and their laws. 

As to the punishment which ensued, the 
delinquents cared little about it — the allotted 
task of road making or well digging was 
completed in time, whereas the (lecoration 
of the tattoo lasted tliroiighout life. After 
trying to check the practice by various i 
penal laws, the new legislators hit upon a 
plan described by themselves as merely dis 
figuring the pattern made by the tattoo. Dr. 
Bennett, however, uses more forcible terms. 
“ The ancient practice of tattooing the skin 
is gradually declining amongst the Society 
Islanders generally. The missionaries have 
been much opposed to the custom, and 
among the laws framed for these islands 
was one which made tattooing criminal; but 
this has since been repealed, or continues in 
force onlv in the islands of Iluahine, Raia- 
tea, and Tahaa, 

‘‘ When viewed in connection with the 
habits of 4he natives, tattooing is not, cer- 
tainly, so innocent a display of savage finery 
fts most Europeans imagine It to be; never- 
theless, we felt much regret, not un mingled 
with indignation, when we beheld, in the 
house of the royal chief of Balatea, a native 
woman of naturally agreeable features, dis- 
figured by an extensive patch of charcoal 
embedded in her check — a punishment in- 
flicted upon her by the judges for having 
slightlv tattooed herself! While we were 
regarcflng this spectacle a » 2 cond female 
showed us her hand, which afforded a similar 
instance of judicial severity,” 

The various figures employed by the Tahi- 
tans have each a separate name, and these 
figures are Imprinted not only upon the 
elan, but upon the bark cloth garments of 
both sexes. 

^ Taldtans mre naturally a hospitable 


people, and have invented a complete code 
of etiquette for making presents, the most 
curious of which is that which is employed 
in giving bark cloth. Captain Cooxs de- 
scription of this custom is very interesting. 
It is also illustrated on the 1054th page. 
“ I vrent with Otoo to his father’s house, 
where I found some people employed in 
dressing two girls with a prodigious quan- 
tity of hne cloth, after a very singular fash- 
ion. The one end of each piece of cloth, of 
which there were a good many, was held up 
over the heads of the girls, while the re- 
mainder was wrapped round their bodies, 
under the arm-pits, Tlien the upper ends 
were let fall, and hung down in folds to the 
gi'ound, one over the other, so as to bear 
some resemblance to a circular hoop-petti- 
coat. 

Afterward, round the outside of all were 
wrapped several pieces of differently colored 
clotli, which consideral>ly increaseef the size, 
so that it was not less tlian five or ajx yards 
in circuit, and the weight of this slhgular 
attire was as much as the poor girls could 
support. To each were hung two Utmites or 
breastplates, by w ay of enlivening the w lade, 
and giving it a lucturesciue . Appearance. 
Thus equipp(Ml, they were conaucted on 
hoard the shij), together with several hogs 
and a quantity of fruit, w Inch, w ith the doth, 
was a present to me from Otoo’s father. 

‘‘ Persons of either sex, dressed in this 
manner, are called atee, hut 1 believe it is 
never practised excerpt when large presents 
of cloth are to be made. At least, I nev’er 
saw' it practised on any other rKvasion; nor, 
indeed, had I ever such a present before; 
but both Captain Clarke and I had dotli 
given to us afterward, thus wrapped i*ound 
tJie bearers.” 

These cloths are mostly put on the bearers 
l)V laying the end of the cloth on the ground. 
The girl then lies down on the end of the 
piece, holds it tightly to her boily, and rolls 
over and over, until she has wound herself 
up in all the doth that she is intended to 
pn'sent. When the bearers arc taken into 
the presence of the chief to whom the ofter- 
ing is made, they reverse tlie pro<!ess,and 
unroll themselves, by revolving on the floor 
in the contrary direction. 

Food is nreWfited in another w'ay. Tlie 
donor sends his sc^rvants with the hogs, 
bread-fruit, and other provisions, to tlio 
house oftlie person to whom the present is 
made. They do not enter the house, hut 
simply spread leaves on the ground, lay the 
provisions on them, and then return to their 
master. The donor then enters the house, 
and calls upon his IVIend to come out ana 
look at the present that has been brought 
for hhii. The latter signifies his acceptance 
by ordering his servants to carry the food 
within his house, but utters no thanks. 

In moal of these cases, it is expected that 
a present of equal value should be retum^i 
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and, if the recipient should be a wealthy 
man, he would be thought rather shabby if 
his return present were not rather more 
valuable. In consequence of this theory, 
Captain Cook found that when he purchased 
provisions fie got them much more cheaply 
than when they were presented to him. 

In these islands is found the widely spread 
practice of selecting friends from strangers. 
When a ship arrives, each of the officers and 
crew is selected by a native as his particular 
friend, and during the time of the vessel's 
stay is placed under his charge. Every day. 
the“apoa”or friend will come on board 
with his present of cooked bread-fruit mid 
other provisions; and should his visitor go 
on shore, he takes care that all possible 
necessaries, and even luxuries, shall be pro- 
vided for him. It is assumed that when the 
visitor departs he will in his turn make a 
present; but tliere have been many instances 
where the natives have beim so grateful for 
some kindness that they have refused to 
accept anything in return for their hos- 
pitality. 

One' very graceful mode of giving presents 
is by offiu ing tlumi in the name of a child. 
In this case, whenever [)rovisions are sent, 
the)^ are always accompanied by the child, 
who is supposed to present them, and to 
whom all returns arc made. 

There is a custom — once very prevalent 
but now become nearly if not wholly extinct 
— which is evidently bksedon the same prin- 
ciple. When a man is in want of something 
wfiich he cannot obtain, such as a new house, 
or a quantity of cloth, he bakes a pig, and 
sends it by liis friends to all the population 
of the place. The bearers offer the pig, and 
mention at the same time the needs of the 
owner. All those who partake of it, even 
though they eat but a mouthffil, thereby 
bind themselves to share in assisting the 
petitioner, either in building the house or 
in making the cloth. 

Mr. Bennett mentions one instance, where 
a man wanted thirty-six yards of cloth, and 
sen. a pig aAer the usual fashion. Xo one, 
however, would touch it, and the poor man 
would have gone without his cloth had not 
the (pieen taken compassion on him. She 
ordered the bearers to leave the pig in her 
house, thereby assuming to herself alone the 
task of providing the cloth. A number of 
women who saw the proceeding, felt rather 
ashamed that the queen should be left to 
perform the task alone, so they went Into 
the lw>use, ate the pig, and made the desired 
cloth. 

Among the Society Islands, the distinctions 
of rank are jealously insisted upon, and no 
one can command any respect unless he be 
in the possession of some acknowledged rank. 
Ignorance of thib characteristic was the real 
cause of Omafs failure. Most of my readers 
are aware that this man, the first nesian 
wlio had ever risited England, wa]|*a native 


of Haietea, one of the Society Islands, and 
that he was brought to Kiiglaud for the 
purpo.se of being educated, so that he might 
act as a missionary both of Christiauity and 
civilization in his native country. 

In Captain Cook's third voyage, Oinai was 
taken back again, after he had been loaded 
with presents of various kinds. It was 
found, however, that all that he really cared 
for was the possession of weapon.*^, especially 
fire-arms, by means of which he might make 
himself master of the island. He had several 
muskets and pistols, together witli ammuni- 
tion, hut Captain Cook remarked in his 
iournal that he fancied Omai would be 
happier without the fire-arms than with 
them, and expresses a doubt whether he 
would not have been happier still if he had 
never been removed from his island. 

The result justified these anticipations. 
Xo one, except the lower orders, would have 
anything to do with a man of no rank, and 
the nobles, who led public oiiinion, would 
not even look at him as he paraded up and 
down, clad in the suit of armor which had 
been presented to him with more generosity 
than jiriidence. In fact, they telt that his 
possession of all these treasures was a slight 
upon themselves, and the natural result was 
that Omai was soon ficeced of all his jiroperty, 
and speedily sank back again into his orig- 
inal barbarism and idolatry. 

Tenacious as they are of tlicir rank, tlie 
Tahitan nobles show but few external marks 
of it. Even at the present day, although 
they have obtaincil considerable w ealth from 
trade, and though implicit deference is paid 
to them by their own people, the chiefs, as 
a rule, dress and fare no better than the 
generality of their subjects. The fact is, 
that every person's rank is so w^ell known, 
that there is no necessity for indicating it by 
outwmrd show' or luxurious habits, w'hich 
would only serve to bring upon them the 
contemptuous epithet of fahU\ or conceited. 

In illustration of this principle, Mr, Ben- 
nett remarks in his ‘^'Whaling Voyage 
round the Globe,” that it was usual to see 
the Queen Aimata clad in a loose cotton 
gowm, bare-headed and bare-footed, ming- 
ling with natives of every class. Her 
meals, too, are equally unostentatious, the 
bread-fruit, poe, cocoa-niils, and baked pig, 
intended for her food, being placed on a 
layer of fresh leaves spread on tlie ground; 
while the partaking party display, by the 
use of their fingers, a thorough contempt 
for the modern innovation o3f knives and 
forks, in the use of wiiich, how^ever, they 
are perfectly well versed.” This visit ^ 
Tahiti was made in 1834. 

Nothing, perhaps, show^s the Innate re- 
ject for rank more than the condiict of the 
Tahitans toward their queen. Personally 
she was not in the least respected, nor in- 
deed did she deserve respect. Being the 
only danghter of Pomar^ II., and deriving 
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from her birth the title of Pomar^ Yahine, 
by which she was better known than by the 
name of Aimata, she became queen in 1827, 
on the death of her infant brother. Her 
conduct as queen was at first of the most 
unqueenly kind. She resisted to the utmost 
the attempts that were being made to im- 
prove tlie moral condition of the people, 
and did her best, both by precept and exam- 
ple, to bring back the state of unrestrained 
licentiousness which had reigned through 
the land. Yet, in spite of her conduct, the 
respect for her rank was in no way dimin- 
ished, and, as has been seen, she could be 
on familiar terms with the lowest of her 
subjects without derogating from her dig- 
nity. 

The amusements of the Tahitans are 
much like those of other Polynesians, and 
therefore neetl but little description. The 
Tahitans are fond of singing, and possess 
good voices and ears, so that they have been 
apt pupils in European music. As a rule,' 
however, they prefer singing the air, or at 
most a first and second, the more elaborate 
movements of concerted music scarcely 
pleasing them. They excel in keeping 
time, and exhibit this capacity not only in 
their songs but in their dances. The native 
mode of singing is not pleasing to an Eng- 
lish ear, being of a monotonous character, 
nasal in tone, and full of abrupt transitions 
from the highest to the lowest notes. 

The native songs are mostly on two sub- 
jects, namely, love and war, the former pre- 
dominating, as is likely to be the case from 
the quiet and peaceable character of the 
people. Sometimes their songs assume a 
more patriotic cast, and set forth the praises 
of their island home, the beauty of its scen- 
ery, and the fertility of its soil. The sing- 
ers are usually women, whose sweet voices 
render pleasing even the nasal intonations. 
The men sing hut seldom, and when they 
do exert their voices, they almost invariably 
use the harsh native mode of vocalization. 

Their musical instruments are but few. 
They have of course the drum, with which 
they accompany thedr songs and dances, not 
by beating it violently after the African 
sfyle of drumming, but gently tapping it 
with the fingers. The drums are of differ- 
ent sizes, and are all cylindrical, and very 
long in proportion to their diameter. Like 
many other uncivilized people, they display 
a great fondness for the Jews’ harp, partly 
because it is easy to play, and partly bec^ause 
it reproduces to some extent the peculiar 
intervals of savage music. 

Tim chief native instrument that is capa- 
ble of producing different notes is a sort of 
flageolet or “ hoe,” which produces a low, 
deep tone, something like the ‘‘drone ”of 
th^ bag -pipe* The native musician can 
tune his mstruinent in a very simple man* 
Her* Hie moutli'^pieee Is split longitudi- 


nally, so that the pieces vibrate like those of 
any “reed” instrument. Surrounding the 
mouth-piece is a ring of soft wood, and by 
pushing this forward, or driving it back, the 
perforhier can tune his instrument with 
some nicety, the former movement produc- 
ing a sharp, and the latter a graver tone. 

The hoe is seldom played alone, and is 
generally used as an accompaniment to the 
native dances. The performers, after tuning 
their instruments, sit in a circle, pressea 
closely together, and, bending forward so 
that their heads are bowed over their knees, 
play in admirable time, though as much 
praise can scarcely be given to the melody. 

Following the instincts of the savage na- 
ture, the Tahitans are passionately fond of 
cock-fighting^, and amusements of a similar 
character. 8ome of them arc of a more 
harmless character. One of the most manly 
and graceful of these amusements closelv 
resembles the surf swimming of the Sancl- 
wich Islanders, and is thus described by 
Captain Cook: — 

“ Neither were they strangers to the 
soothing efiects produced by particular sorts 
of motion, wliich in some cases seem to 
allay any perturbation of mind with as 
much success as music. Of tins I met with 
a remarkable instance. For on walking one 
day about ^latavai Point, where our tents 
were erected, I saw a man naddling in a 
small canoe so swiflly, and looking about 
with such eagerness oh each side, as to com- 
mand all my attention. 

“ At first I imagined that he had stolen 
something from one of the ships, and was 
pursued, but on waiting patiently saw him 
repeat his amusement lie went out from 
the shore till he \ras near the place where 
the swell begins to take its rise; and watch- 
ing its first motion very attentively, padtlled 
before it with great quickness till he found 
that it overtook him, and had acijuired suffi- 
cient force to carry his canoe before it with- 
out pas.sing underneath. He then sat mo- 
tionless, and was carried along at the same 
swift rate ns the wave, till it landed him 
upon the beach, wdien he started out, emp- 
tied his canoe, and w ent in search of another 
sw’'ell. 

‘"I could not help concluding that this 
man felt the most supreme pleasure wdulc 
he was driven on so fast and so smootidy by 
the sea, especially as, though the tents and 
ships were so near, he did not seem in the 
least to envy, or even to take any notice of 
the crowds of his eoiintrvraen collected to 
view them as objects which were rare and 
curious. 

“ During my stay, two or three of the na- 
tives came up, wiio seemed to share his 
felicity, and always called out when there 
was an appeaimnce of a fhvomble swell, as 
he sometimes missed it by his back being 
turned and looking, about for It* By this 1 
understood that exercise, which Is called 
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choTOOBj wss frequent amongst them, and 
they have probably more amusements of 
this sort, which afforded them at least as 
much jpleasure as skating, which is the only 
one of ours with whose effects I oould com- 
pare it.” 

Like the Tongans and Samoans, these 
people* are fond of boxing and wrestling 
matches, not only as spectators, but actors. 
They do not, however, enter into them with 
the spirit and courage displayed by the 
more hardy islanders, and there is little 
doubt that a boxer or wrestler of Tonga 
would scarcely be able to find a worthy op- 
ponent in the Society Islands. ^ 

Of these two sports, the Society Islanders 
much prefer wrestling, boxing being thought 
rather too rough an amusement, and being 
apt to leave unpleasant marks on the face of 
the vanquished combatant. Wrestling, how- 
ever, is much more common, and is con- 
ducted after the following manner. 

The intending combahints first w^ent to the 
temples of their special gods, and laid offer- 
ings before them, asking for their assistance 
in the approaching struggle. They then 
proceeded to the spot selected for the sports, 
which hafl always a smooth surface, some* 
times covered with grass and sometimes 
with sand^ A circle of thirty or forty feet 
in diameter was left clear for the competi- 
tors, and around it sat the speetcators, the 
inhabitants of the island or district on one 
side, and the visitors on the other. All 
being ready, the combatants enter the arena, 
wx^aring nothing but the simple girdle, and 
mostly having wxll anointed their bodies 
and limbs with cocoa-nut oil. The mode of 
challenge and wrestling has been so well 
described by Mr. Ellis that I prefer to give 
His own wmrds: — 

“ The fame of a celebrated wrestler was 
usually 8p^el^d throughout the islands, and 
those who were considered good wrestlers, 
priding themselves on their strength or 
skill, were desirous of engaging only with 
those they regarded as their equals. Ilence 
wdien a cnief was expected in whose train 
wore any thstinguished wrestlers, those 
among the adherents of the chief by whom 
the party were to be entertained wdio wished 
to engage, were accustomed to send a chal- 
lenge previous to their arrival. 

If this, which was called Upaopao^ had 
been the case, when they entered the ring 
they closed at once without ceremony. But 
if no such arrangement had been made, tlie 
wrestlers of one party, or perhaps their 
champion, walked round and across the ring, 
having the left arm bent with the hand on 
the breast and, striking the right hand vio- 
lently against the left, and the left against 
the side, produced a loud hollow sound, 
which was challenging any one to a trial of 
skill The strokes on the arm were some- 
times so violent as not only to bruise the 
ffesh, hut to cause the blood to gush^out 


“ When the challenge was accepted the 
antagonists closed, and the most intense 
interest was manifested by the parties to 
which they respectively belonged. They 
grasped each other by the shoulders, and 
exerted all their strength and art each to 
throw his rival. This was all that was re- 
quisite; and although they generally grap- 
pled with each other, this was not necessary 
according to the rules of the game. 

“ Mape, a stout and rather active though 
not a large man, who was often in my house 
at Eimeo, was a famous wrestler. He was 
seen in the ring once with a remarkably tall 
heavy man, who was his antagonist; they 
had grappled and separated, when Mape 
walked carelessly toward his rival, and, on 
approaching him, instead of stretching out 
his arms as was expected, he ran the crown 
of his head with all his might against the 
temple of his antagonist, and laid him fiat on 
the .earth. 

“ The most perfect silence was observed 
during the struggle, but as soon as one was 
thrown the scene was instantly changed; the 
vanquished was scarcely stretched on the 
Sana when a shout of exultation arose from 
the victor’s friends. Their drums struck up; 
the women and children danced in triumph 
over the fallen wrestler, and sung in derision 
of the opposite party. These were neither 
silent nor unmoved spectators, but immedi- 
ately commenced a most de^eniug noise, 
partly in honor of their own clan or tribe, 
but chiefly to neutralize the triumph of tho 
victors. It is not easy to imagine the scenes 
that must often have" been presented at one 
of these wrestling matches, when not less 
than four or five thousand persons, dresse^ 
in their best apparel, and exhibiting every 
variety of costume and brilliancy of color, 
were "under the influence of excitement. 
One party were drumming, dancing, and 
singing, in all the pride of victory and the 
menace of defiance; while, to increase the 
din and confusion, the other party were 
equally vociferous in reciting tiie achieve- 
ments of the vanquished, or predicting the 
shortness of his rival’s triumph. IVhen the 
contest was at an end, victor and vanquished 
once more repaired to the idol temple, and 
renewed their offerings of young plantain 
trees, 

“ Although wrestling was practised prin- 
cipally by me men, it was not confined to 
them. Often when they had done, the 
women contended, sometimes with each 
other, and occasionally with men. Persons 
of the highest rank often engaged in this 
sport; and the sister of the queen has been 
seen wearing nearly the same clothing the 
wrestlers wore, covered all over with sand, 
and wrestling with a young chief in the 
midst of the ring, rouna which thou- 
sands of the queers subjects were assem* 
bled” 
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We now (jome to the somewhat compli- 
cated subject of the religious belief of the 
Society Islanders. It is not an easy suWect, 
'involving, as it does, a great variety of na- 
tional customs, including the all-pervading 
tapu, the burial of the dead, and tlie human 
sacrifices which accompany a funeral or are 
offered on great occasions. We will begin 
with a brief account of the religious system 
of these islanders, as far as it is possible to 
reduce to a system a subject so obscure in 
itself, and so little understood by the first 
triveilers, who alone would be likely to wit- 
ness and gain information about the various 
religious ceremonies. 

Ab might he expected from these isl- 
anders, their religion is pure idolatry, or 
rather, it consists in the worship of certain 
images which are conventionally accepted 
as visible representatives of the invisible 
deities. The idols are of two different kinds, 
the one being rude Imitations of the human 
figure, and the other, cert^n combinations 
of cloth, sinnet, and feathers, rolled round 
sticks, not having the slightest similitude to 
the human form, or being recognisable as 
idols except by those who understand their 
signification. The human figure are held 
as being inferior to other ido&, and are con* 
iidered in much the same ligjy as the Lares 
and Penates of the ancient rtomana. l%ey 
are called by the name of Tu, and are sun- 
posed to belong to some particular &m!ly 
which is taken under their protection. 


The other gods arc, in the ideas of the na* 
lives, possessed of far more extensive pow- 
ers, sometimes being supposed to watch 
over particular districts, or even particu- 
lar islands. There are gods of tiie val- 
leys and gods of the hills, exactly as we 
read was me belief of the Syrians nearly 
three thousand years ago: when Ahab had 
repulsed Benhadad, “the servants of the 
king of Syria said unto him, their gods are 
gods of the hills, therefore they were 
stronger than we; but let us fight against 
them in the plain, and surely we shall be 
stronger than they.” (1 Kings xx. 23.) 

Fully believing in the protection which 
these deities are able to extend over their 
worshippers, it is no matter of wonder that 
the latter consider that they have a right to 
the good offices of their gods, and complain 
bitterly when anything goes wrong with 
them. So, il‘ a god has been worship|»ed in 
some locality, and the ground becomes bar- 
ren, or the cocoa-nut trees do not produce 
their fiill amount of fruit, or the district is 
devastated by war, the people tliink that 
their god is not doing his duty by them, and 
so they depose him, and take another in his 
place. 

Although these gods are In a manner Ifm* 
ifced in their scope, many of tiiem are ac- 
knowledged throughout the whole of the 
group oriilandi; and the chief, because the 
moil dreaded, of them is Oro, tiie god 
War; 
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This linrible deity is held in the greatest 
awe Mr his worshippers, and at one time was 
feared throughout the whole of the islands. 
His name was associated with sundry local- 
ities, and with many objects, so* that his 
dreaded name was continually in the mouth 
of the people. There was even a small 
species of scallop shell which was held in 
such fear that not a native would dare to 
touch it It was called tune (pronounced 
toopeh)^ and was said to be the special prop- 
erty of Oro. When a man died, and was to 
be converted into a spirit, the body had to 
be entirely consumed. This was done by 
Oro, who scraped the flesh from the bones 
with a tupe shell, and thus ate the body. 

The subsequent career of the spirit was 
rather peculiar. After issuing from Oro in 
its new form, it betook itself to a great lake 
in Raiatea, round which is a belt of trees, 
which from some cause are quite flat at the 
top, presenting a level surface like a leafy 
platform. On this place the newly enfran- 
chised spirits danced and feasted, and after 
they liad passed through that stage of tlndr 
existence, they were transformed into cock- 
roaches. 

In Iluahine there was an enormous marne, 
or sacred enclosure, dedicated to Oro. It 
was a hundred and fifty -six feet long by 
eigliteen wide, and was built l)y a fence 
marie of flat slabs of ooral-ro<‘k placed on 
their edg(‘s, and the intervals iKHween them 
filled in with earth. One of these blocks of 
stone measured nine feet by ten, that the 
labor of cutting them and conveying them to 
such a distance from the sea must have been 
enormous. 

On this platform a smaller one was 
erected, so as to leave a space of about four 
feet in width, and within this upper story 
were laid the bones of the many victims that 
had been slain in the worship of the god. 
The temple itself, called Fare no Oro, or the 
House of Oro, was quite a small building, 
eight feet long by six wide, and a little be- 
yond this was the square stone on which the 
priest stood when about to offer a sacrifice, 
a higher stone behind it answering as a seat 
whereon the priest might rest himself when 
wearied. 

Small as was this house, it had been the 
scene of many human sacrifices, and even 
its erection cost a number of lives, every 
post having been driven into the ground 
through a human body. Besides these vic- 
tims, others had been sacrificed on many 
occasions, fourteen of whom 'were enumer- 
ated by an old man who had once officiated 
as the priest of Oro. When the chief of the 
island became converted to Christianity, this 
man tried to conceal the Mol which he had 
80 long worshipped, and to save it from de- 
structmn, hid it in a hole in the rock. The 
Chief, however, venr rightly feared that if the 
idol were alloweii to remain its worship 
might revive, and aceordingly insisted upon 


its destruction. Besides the priest who 
offered the sacrifice, Oro had another officer, 
whose special duty it was to kill the vic- 
tims. He was officially termed the Mau- 
buna, or Pig-owner, a human body killed 
for sacrifice being named a “ long pig.” 
When the victim was pointed out to him, 
the Mau-buna, having a round stone con- 
cealed in his hand, found an opportunity, of 
getting behind him, and, with a single blow, 
struck him senseless to the ground, where 
the murder was completed. He then packed 
the hotly in a basket of cocoa-nut leaves, and 
delivered it to the priest. 

Next to Oro was Hiro, the Polynesian 
Mercury, or god of thieves. He was origi- 
nally a man, nut was elevated to the society 
of the gods in consequence of his wonderful 
deeds on earth, the chief of which seems to 
have been his daring in taking the image of 
Oro and flinging it to the ground with im- 
punity. 

The worship of Hiro extended through all 
ranks, from the highest chief to the lowest 
cook, and his votaries always asked for his 
hel]) when they went on a plundering expe- 
dition, and promised him a share of the 
spoil. This promise they always performed, 
but as they were careful not to define the 
amount of booty which was to belong to the 
god, they contrived practically to have it all 
to themselves. For example, a thief would 
go out pig stealing, and promise Hire a share 
of the stolen pork. Accordingly, if he had 
been successful, he would take home his ill- 
gotten booty, bake it, break off an inch of 
the tail, and go with it to the shrine of Hiro, 
where he would offer it with as much cere- 
mony as if it had been half the pig, and at^ 
the same time beg the god not to divulge* 
the theft of a votary who had kept his prom- 
ise. 

The natives are quite dexterous enough 
in the thieving way to be worthy of the 
protection of this god, having the most in- 
genious modes of stealing the goods ol 
another. For example, if the objects are 
small, a hook is fastened to the end of a long 
bamboo, and the coveted article is slily 
withdrawn by the actual thief while a confed- 
erate directs the attention of the victim else- 
where. Sometimes the book is tied to a 
line, and the thief literally angles for the 
property. 

The apotheosis of Hiro was a very re- 
markable one. After his life of theft, mpine, 
and murder, in which he did not spare even 
the temples of the gods, and had, as we have 
seen, the hardihood to fling Oro’s image on 
the floor, and roll on it as if he had con- 
quered Oro in wrestling, he was thought to 
have been so superhumanly wicked tlmt he 
must have been a god. Accordingly, his 
skull was placed in a nuge marae which he 
himself had erected, while his haiv was put 
into an image of Oro, and both buned 
together, thifi act constituting the apotheosia 
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When Messrs. Bennett and Tyerman were 
at the iSofiety Islands, tliis skull wus still in 
existence, but it disappeared, together with 
the idols and other relics of the old relig- 
ions, 

Tlie next god is Tane (})ronounced hr^- 
who was worshipped over a consider- 
able range of country, and was in one or 
two islaiuls considered as their supreme god. 
Such was tlie case with Iluahinc, in which 
Tane had a marjie or iiialae of gigantic di- 
mensions. 1 may lu re remark that iu most 
Polynesian dialects the letters rami I aru in- 
terchangeable, so that marae and malao are, 
in fact, the same word. 

This marae is a hundred and twenty-four 
feet in length by sixteen in l»readili, and is 
composed, like the* marae of Oro, of two 
stories, the last lici ug nearly ten feet in 
height, and built of coral blocks, some of 
which are ten feet in width, and correspond- 
ingly long and thick, so that tludr weight is 
enormous. As the marae is about a hun- 
dred yards from the shore, a [uodigioiis 
amount of labor must have been expended ) 
in getting these huge stones out of the sea 
and tixing them in their places. The upper 
story is barely a yard in height, and has at 
eacli end an upright stone six feet high. 

In the middle of the principal part is the 
idol’s bed, which he oceupi«.'s once annually, 
and in whitdi he ought U) feel comfortable, 
as it is twenty-four feet long by tiiirl<‘en 
wide. It is Iniilt, like the marae, of stone 1 
and earth, and is only eighteen inches high. I 
This is a very ancient structure, as is 
shown Iw the trees tliat surround and | 
spread tlieir arms over it. Near the !>ed is i 
a small house alKuit twelve fet t In* six, in 
which rests the god Tane, togtdlu r with les- 
ser gods, each of whom is set over a dis- 
trict. 

Tane himself •— bunted in ]«^I7 — was 
carved out of a great hl(»rk <»f wood, and 
was about as large as a tall man. He was 
not remarkable for an tdeganl shape, having 
no neck and no legs, the body terminating 
in a cone. The lu ad was furnislual w itli 
apologies for eyes, mouth, nose, and ears, 
and the wlu)Ic was covered with sinnet 


pared — the natives saying that it was equal 
lu cubic measure to the marae — and a 
scene of drunken debauch took place, lasting 
for several days, even the priests being so 
intoxicated tliat they were unable t<» sltind 
while jierlbrmiiig tlieir diUi(.‘S, hut had to 
chant their ineautatious while lying on the 
ground. This stage of the idol-dressing is 
represented iu the fine engraving on the 
opposite page. At the expiratioii of the 
three days a special god called Mooriu was 
pro<lue(‘d and stripped, ami, as soon as his 
garments were removed, violent rain .show- 
ers fell, as a signal for all the i<lols to he re- 
moved to their resjieetive liouses. The 
gr(‘ate8t care was taken that no wamian should 
witness this eertomuiv, and if a female of 
any ago hal been d(*ie( te<l coming within a 
certain distanc(‘ of the marae. she would l»e 
at once killed and eve n her father, husband, 
or brother, would have been among the first 
to strike her dow n. 

The tree.H w hich dccorateal this marae are 
the banyans {Fims LoUro), one of which 
i.s described by Mr. Ih nnetl as being sevetity 
feet in girtlf at the principal stem, and 
throwing out vast horizontal branches, eac h 
of whi(‘h is supporttid by a root w hich looks 
more like th(‘ trunk than the root of a tree, 
"*M<u'e than forty of these we counted, 
standing like a fainily of ^-arth-born giants 
about their enormous parent. A circle 
drawn round all these auxilitirv stems meas- 
ured a liundrcd and thirty-two feet in cir- 
ciimfen‘n<*e, while a circle embracing the 
utmost viTge of tludr lateral ramification 
was not le.«rs than four hundred and twenty 
feet 

‘•The upper stories (if sueh we may call 
them) of this multiform tree presented yet 
more singular cornhination of interesting 
and intertwisting houghs, like Gothic arches, 
circles, anti colonnatles, propped as by magic 
in mid-air. These were oeeasionally massy 
or light, and everywhere richly eiidadlislied 
with foliugt*, through ulruh tlie dickering 
sunshine gleametl in long rays that lost 
themstdves in tiie immensity of (he interior 
labyrinth, or <lanced in bright .spots upon 
the ground black with the shadows of hun- 


Om e iu everj' year, Tane had a nctv rlreds of hranclu s, rising tier above tier, 
dress, and w as invested with great solem- ami spreading range above range, aloft and 
nitv. lie brought out of his house liy around,’^ 

his" priest aud laid on his bed, having four This tree w as one of the places in which 
lesser gods on either side of him. The the InkMch of human beings were otlered, 
chiefs of the district stood each in front of being pat'ked iu leaf baskets and hung to 
his own got!, and the priests stood round the branches. One branch, wddeh was 
Tane as biding tluj great god of them all. hugtdy thick and strong, and ran horixon- 
Tlie old garments w ere then removed, and tally at a small height from the ground, 
examination made into the interior oi the was pointed out as the principal gibbet, on 
idol, winch was liollow, ami contained vari- which human sacritkes, thousands in num* 
ous' objects, such as scarlet feathers, beads, ber, have been ofenjil century after century, 
bracelets, and other valuables- Those tliat Tane, all powerful though he was, labored 
began to look shabby were removed, and under one clismlvanhiga He had a very 
others Inserted to take their place, and the long tail, and whenever he wished to leave 
idols were then invested in their new robes, hisliouse, rise into the air, and dart through 
MeanwhEe, avast amouniof kavawas pre* the sky on some errand of misehief« he was 
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restrained by his long tail, which was sure 
to become entangled m some object, which 
from that time became sacred to the god. 
For example, the magnificent tree which 
has just been described was several times 
the means of detaining Tane on earth, and 
the several branches npund which his tail 
was twisted became tapu at once. On one 
side of his house there was a large stone, 
which had become sacred in consequence 
of having arrested the flight of the god. 

This idea of the long and streaming tail 
has evidently been derived from meteors 
ayi comets, which are supposed to be the 
gods passing through the air, and whenever 
a native saw one of them, he always threw 
oflT his upper garments, and raised a shout 
in honor of the passing god. Mr. Bennett 
suggests that the permanent tail attached 
to Tane is in all probability a corameinora- 
tion of some very magnificent comet with a 
tail measuring eighty or ninety degrees in 
length. 

So sacred was the idol that everything 
which was touched by it became tapu, and 
might not be touched by profane hands. 
Tiiere was only one man who was allowed 
to carry it, ancl he was called from his office, 
“ Te amo attua,’’ t. c. the god-bearer. His 
task was npt an easy one, and his office, 
though it caused him to be viewed with 
nearly as much reverence as the god of 
whom he was the special servant, must have 
deprived him of many comforts. The god- 
bearer was not even allowed to climb a 
c<«coa-nut tree, because, if he did so, the 
tree would be so sacred that no one might 
a?cfiid it after him; indeed, every action of 
his life was fenced about with some similar 
rt striction. He could not niaiTV, as, in the 
first place, no woman could be deserving of 
the honor, and, in the second place, he would 
be defiled and unfitted for his office if he 
were to take any woman to wife. 

A celibate life does not seem to us to en- 
tail such self-denial as seems to be implied 
by the prominence given to the celibacy of 
the goa-bearer, who appears to have been 
the only bachelor in the whole group of 
islands. But among most savage nations 
a man^s wealth an 1 consequence are regu- 
lated by the number of his wives, who do all 
the work of the household, and in fact keep 
their husband in idleness. 

The house in which the god lived was a 
small hut elevated on posts twenty feet 
high, and there were no means of access 
except by climbing one of these posts. The 
god-oearer, thol'etore, had no easy task in 
climbing up these posts with tne great 
wooden Image fastened to his back. 

In the illustration on the 1084th page 
we see the chief priest of Tape — the god- 
bearer — ascending the pole of the sacred 
houses with the unwieldy idol slung on his 
back. A gnst of wind has risen, and has 
wafted long tall into the air, so that 
SS 


it has been entangled in a neighboring tree. 
One of the principal priests xs running to 
ascend the tree and free the god’s tail, and ■ 
from that time the tree will be tapu, and no 
one of lower rank than the priest who freed 
the tail will be allowed to ascend the tree. 

Sometimes Tane paid a visit to a marae 
at some distance, and when he did so, his 
bearer was naturally fatigued with the 
weight of his burden. It was, however, 
thought derogatory to the character of the 
god to say that his bearer could by any pos- 
sibility be tired of carrying liira, and so, by 
an ingenious evasion, the god himself was 
thought to be fatigued with the journey, 
and was laid to rest for a while on a fiat 
stone about half a mile from the sacred tree. 
This stone was tapu to w'^omen, and if a 
woman had sat upon it, or even touched it 
with her finger, she would have been at 
once killed. 

The stone was not a large one, being only 
four feet long, one foot broad, and nine 
inches thick. It is a singular fact that this 
sacred stone, which had so often been the 
wdtncss of idolatrous rites, should also have 
witnessed the destruction of the idol to 
whom it was consecrated. After Christian- 
ity had been fairly established in the island, 
the chief men who adhered to the w orship 
of Tane made war upon the Christians, w ho 
repelled them, so that they w^ere obliged 
to bring out their idol and lay him on the 
sacred stone. The two bodies of tvarriors 
met face to face close to the idol, and the 
struggle was about to commence w'hen the* 
chieT* of the Christians made a speech to the 
enemy, laying before them the distinctions 
between idolatry and Christianity, and re- 
commended peace instead of war. * 

His voice prevailed, and those who came 
to fight against the Christians renounced 
their idols, and, as a proof of their sincerity, 
they built a large fire on the spot, threw 
Tane into it, and then held a great feast, at 
which the men and women ate together. 
They then proceeded to Tane’s house, 
burned it dowm, and dismantled his great 
marae. 

The feathers attached to these idols and 
placed within their hollow bodies are mostly 
the two long tail-feathers of the tropic bird, 
white and broad tow^ard the base, and nar- 
row and sc4irlet for the remainder of their 
length. When the gods are newly dressed 
it is considered a meritorious act for any one 
to present fresh feathers in lieu of those 
which have been deteriorated by age. After 
the old garments are unrolled,' the feathers 
are placed inside the image, and a corre- 
sponding number of old feathers taken out 
and presented to the devotee, who values 
them beyond all things, as partying of the 
sanctity which surrounds the original idol. 
These feathers are then carefully wrapped 
with sinnet, so as to coyer them, with the 
exceptloxi of a little portion of both ends. 
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and they are then laid before the idol, while 
the priest recites a prayer, in which lie be- 
seeches the god to transfer his sanctity to 
these feathers, which from that moment be- 
come minor gods. 

The hn]>py devotee has already provided 
hiui'ielf w ith bamboo tubes, in each of which 
be places one of tlie feathers, and from which 
be never takes them except to pray to them, 
Sometimes lie has a smaller idol made, and 
piares the feathers within it; but in this 
case, he has to take the new idol to bo laid 
before the original one, so that the transfta* 
of sanctity may be guaranteed to them. 
This motlc of honoring the sacred feathers 
is usually employed when the devotee has 
enjoyed some piece of good fortune alter 
he hits received them, and in most cases he 
not only encloses them in a mov idol, but 
builds a small temiile in which that idol 
lives. 

Formerly, when animals were brought to 
be sacriliced to Tane, no blood was shod, 
but they were laid upon a stone and stran- 
gled by pressing their necks between two 
sticks. Food of all kinds was presented to 
him, part of which he was supposed to con- 
sume himself, part was taken by the priests, 
and the remainder was consumed by the 
\vorshi[jpers. All first fruits went to Tane, 
a pcfisant being supposed to offer him two of 
the (‘urliest fruits, while a rwuiru or gentle- 
man offered Um, and the chiefs still more, 
according to their rank and wealth. 

Not very far from the sacred stone was a 
niarae containing a very sacred object, no 
less, in fact, than a piece of Tane'.s own 
canoe. According lo the people, it was a 
very miraculous canoe, for it was made of 
stone, and yet floated as well as if it wore 
made of wood. In proof of this statement, 
they placed the fragment in water, where it 
floated, as it was likely to do, being nothing 
more than a piece of pumici* stone. K*>one 
knew %vhere the stone liad been obtaim*d. 
but they said that ihvre were more pieces in 
different fiarts of the island. 

Xlesides the idol gods, there arc gods wdiieh 
are svmboli/.ed by living ereatur(‘s, of wliieh 
the shark is th<‘ chief, being worshipped for 
the same reason that cro(!odiles and venom- 
ous serpiuds are worshipped in some parts 
of the world, viz. on account of its destruc- 
tive t»owi;rs. Mr. Bennett saw a large marac 
which had been c^onsecrated to a shark ginl 
on account of a miraculous event wiiich was 
said to have* happened some time previously. 
In fine particular spot the ground begun to 
sbnki; and tremble, and, as the people were 
living in terror, the ground opened, and a 
huge shark forced his head through the cleft 
in the sod. 

The formation of the maraes has already 
been mentioned. Some time before Hr. Ben- 
nett arrived at the place, a shark had con- 
trived to force its way through the sand into 
the marae, which was situated on the shore 


of the lagoon. The WMter flowed in with the 
fish, and the natives, feeling delighted that 
their god had aetualiv ctam^ to take posses- 
sion of his temple, lilueked up the passage 
by which he hail entered, cleared out the 
niarae, and kept tlic shark in it for the rest 
of his life, feeding him abundantly with fish* 
and meat. 

Indeed, in one bay the sharks were reg- 
ularly fed by the priests, and tlie consi queneo 
was that tin y became qiiitt! familiar, and 
would swim to the beach to be fed witli fish 
ainl pork. Tluy would also accompany the 
eanoes, knowing well thatthi' natives always 
threw ovi'rboard some of tlie fish which they 
had caught, for the sake of iiropitiating (lie 
sliark gods. The latter, hov\ever, were so 
little sensible of the kindn<*s.v bi stow(*d upon 
them, that bad one of their worshii'pcrs 
fallen overhoard tiny would luive c‘atcn him, 
in spite of all his propitiatory offerings. 

Sometimes a living man has he(*n elected 
to tlie rank of a god, and worshipped as 
such during his lifetime. This was (lone at 
Raiatea, the king, Tamaloa, having lx cn 
reckoned among the gods hy means of a 
series of ceri-monies which might have hecn 
very appropriate in assigning him a place 
among the very worst and vilest of (h inons, 
hut were singularly unsiiilalfie to an apo- 
theosis. After this ( ( remoriy, tin' king was 
consuUed as an oracle, prayef.s and sacrifices 
were offered to him, and he was Iretited as 
revenuitly as if he had bi*en Tane himself. 

It is a most remarkalde fact that Tainatoa 
became a ( hristian in his later life, and 
ntTorded most valuable infiu inalioii respecting 
I the religious belief of the Society Islanders. 
He corroborated, as having been an eye-wit- 
ness, the a<‘Counts that have been given of the 
astonishing deeds done by tin* heathen priests 
while in a state of inspiration They have 
been seen to dash llnar hands against the 
ground %vitli such violenec that tl»ev im- 
bcddeil the whole arm up to the shoulde r. 
C’aptain Henry, the son of one of the mis- 
sionaries, states that he has .seen one of 
the.se priests plunge lii.s arm into the solid 
earth ns if it were water, and that he would 
jierform the feat on any ground w herever he 
chanced to be. 

** The infuriated priest, on that occasion, 
foamed at the montn, distortt d his eyeballs, 
c^mvidsed his limbs, and uttered the most 
hideous shrieks and bowlings. After he had 
seemingly buried his arm like a spear stuck 
suddeiily in the ground, he lield it there for a 
considerable time; Iheh, drawing it out un- 
injured, he rushed tow ard the shore, and, 
laying hold upon a large canoe, which or- 
dinarily required three or four men to launch, 
he shoved ft before him with apparent ease, 
and sent it adrift. 

“ He afterward threw himself into the sea* 
wallowed about in it, and kept his bead 
under water for a long time. When this 
act of the tragical pantomime was flnisbedi 
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he sat amon^ the waves, and delivered his 
prophecies m very figurative and hyper- 
bolical language, at the same time sufficiently 
ambiguous to be fulfilled in one of tv^o senses, 
whatever might happen/’ 

Portable shrines of the gods were once 
used in the Society Inlands, but so complete 
and rapid has been the demolition of every- 
thing connected with idolatry, that Mr. Ben- 
nett, who was eye-witness of many idolatrous 
practices, was only able to procure one spec- 
imen, which is now in the museum of the 
London Missionary Society. 

In form it resembles a house, with sloping 
roof, and is about a yard in length. 1 1 is sup^ 
ported on four short legs, and underneath 
there is a round hole through w hich the idol 


was passed into its shrine, a door exactly fit- 
ting and closing the aperture. The idol 
which w'as in this shrine represented a 
female god greatly venerated by the people, 
because she w as so very mischievous, and 
had killed thousands of people, gaining from 
her bloodthirsty propensities the name ofTii 
Vahine, or Queen Tii. The idol is a horribly 
repulsive example of the ugliness with which 
savages invariably invest their deities. 

The shrine, with the idol within it, was 
hidden in a rock cave by priests ofTii Vahine 
when idolatry w^as overthrown by Chris- 
tianity, and w as not discovered for a con- 
siderable time, wdien it was brought from 
its place of concealment and sold. 
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The priests performed the office of historians 
well as of hierophants, every chief of con- 
sequence having in his household at least one 
of these men, who made it his business to 
chant on all great occasions the most im- 
portant events which had happened in the 
country, and especially those which aftected 
the family of his patron. Not only did he 
relate those events of which he had been a 
witness, but he also sang of the deeds of past 
days, the records of which had been trans- 
mitted to him by his predecessors. 

Tlie priests were, therefore, the only his- 
torians of the Society Islands; and, indeed, 
there wm no other mode of delivering to 
each succeeding generation the traditions 
of the past. As, however, much of their ac- 
curacy depended on the memory of the his- 
torian, and as that memory was likely to fade 
by age, it naturally followed that the history 
of earlier times was considerably modified 
by each succeeding narrator. Tamatoa was 
himself a well-known chronicler, and could 
repeat a wonderful number of narratives, in 
which fact and fiction were mixed together 
in a manner that exactly resembled the semi- 
mythic history of ancient Greece and Rome. 

These chroniclers, though they were nn* 
able to write, were not without some means 
whereby they could refresh their memories. 
Chief of these was the Maro, the sacred scarf 
of royalty. The word “ Maro ” signifies the 
simple girdle which the men wear by way 
of clothing, but that of the king is called, by 
way of pre-eminence, The Mabo; and, ttke 


the crown of an emperor, is only worn when 
the kingly rank is conferred. When not in 
use, it is rolled up in native cloth so as to 
make a large bundle, and is only untied 
when it is wanted. Wlien Captain Cook saw 
it he descril)ed it as being fifteen feet long, 
but wiuni Mr. Bennett was in the Society 
Islands it measured twenty-one feet in length 
the additional measurement being due to the 
coronation of successive kings. It is only 
six inches in width, and when worn is roiled 
round the body, so that the end flows far 
behind on the ground. It is covered with 
the precious red feathers, and to it is at- 
tached the needle with which it is worked. 
So sacred is the maro thought to be, that, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the natives, when- 
ever a new stitch was taken the event was 
marked by peals of thunder. 

The maro was never intended to he 
finished, but, according to the original pro- 
jection, would receive an addition at tlie cor- 
onation of every new king, so that it would 
continue to iucrease in length as long as the 
kingly succession was kept up. In several 
respects it bears a great resemblance to the 
Bayeux tapestry. It is very long in pro- 
portion to its width, and the patterns de- 
scribed upon it are records of the time when 
the maro was woven, and act as aids to the 
memory of the professional historians, who 
celebrate in tliair songs the deeds of past 

Onie manufacture of the maro was stopped 
in a very curious manner. After Tamatoa 
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became a Christian, he was so horrified at 
the unspeakable iniquity of the ceremonies 
that took place at each lengthening of the 
maro that he determined to destroy the 
maro itself. Fortunately, instead of destroy- 
ing it, he gave it up to his teachers, and it 
was sent, together with many specimens of 
the idolatrous arts of Polynesia, to the 
museum of the London Missionary Society. 

I may here mention that Tamatoa is the 
hereditary name of the king, like the Pha- 
raoh of Egypt and the Finow of Tonga. 

All the Kings, or rather the principal 
chiefs, have the greatest idea of their 
dignity, and are regarded by their subjec1:s 
almost as demigods. Like some of the 
African royalties, they are carried on men’s 
shoulders when they travel from one place 
to another by land, and when they go by 
sea they are said to fly and not to sail. 
There is a special language for the king, 
whose canoe is called the Rainbow, and 
whose house is termed the Cloud of Heaven. 
No one is allowed to stand above him: and 
this idea is so strongly impressed upon him 
that a great chief dislikes going into the 
cabin of an European ship, lest an inferior 
should tread on the deck over his head. 
The king claims authority over the 

language. We speak in England familiarly 
of the king or queen’t English. In the 
Society Islands the language really does 
belong to the king, who invents and alters 
words according to his own caprice, and 
even strikes out of the language those words 
which he does not happen to like. 

The power of the king being so absolute, 
it might be imagined that the house in 
which he lived would be far superior to 
those of his subjects. His power is, how- 
ever, more real than apparent, and though 
he has despotic authority, he is lodged, 
clothed, and fed. scarcely better than any of 
his subjects, ana not in the least better than 
the chiefs. His house is built in the same 
manner and of the same materials as those 
of his subjects. It is certainly larger, be- 
cause it has to accommodate more persons; 
but in other respects it is in no way supe- 
rior. 

The houses of the Society Islands are,! 
indeed, little more than thatclied roofs sup- 
ported on pillars about seven or eight feet 
in height, tne pillars tapering from the base 
to the top, and not being mute upright, but 
sloping a little inward, The floor is gener- 
ally covered with grass and mats, while to 
the rafters of the roof are hung baskets, 
bundles of cloth, and other property. 

Wabfat j; among the Society Islands dif- 
fers little from the mode which is practised 
in many other parts of Polynesia, and there- 
fore does not require a lengthened notice. 

Formerly, when their weapons were the 
spear, the club, and the sling, the wars used 
to be very protracted ana caused maoh 


bloodshed, but the later introduction of fire- 
arms has had its usual effect, and not only 
reduced the number of wars but the loss of 
life in battle. 

Some of their spears were dreadful weap- 
ons, the worst of which seems to have been 
a sort of trident, something like an eel spear. 
The head of it was arniecf with three bones 
from the tail of the sting- ray. They were 
not fastened to the head of the spear, but 
only slipped into sockets, just tightly enough 
to hold them. When an enemy was struck 
with either of these points, it became de- 
tached from the spear, and, in consequence 
of its peculiarly barbed edges, kept working 
its way deeper an I deeper into the body, so 
that certain death was the result of a wound 
with one of these spears. 

The natives of the Society Islands also 
used the bone of the sting-ray for secret 
assassination. They watched the intended 
victim while he slept, and. by gently touch- 
ing him with a feather, made him turn about 
until he was in a favorable position. The 
fatal dagger was then struck into the body, 
and the assassin made his escape, being 
sure that the wound must sooner or later be 
! mortal. 

The peculiar character of the people 
! shows itself in other ways. They are most 
tenacious of memory in eVerything that has 
a personal interest to them, and are equally 
unwilling to forget an injury or a benefit. 
They will cherish a life-long vengeance 
against any one who has offended them, so 
that one man has been known to follow 
another from year to year, from one island 
to another, with the certainty and tenacity^ 
of the bloodhound, and never to cease from* 
his quest until he has avenged himself upon 
his enemy. There is, however, a redeeming 
point in this trait of character, namely, that 
although it is mostly exercised for evil pur- 
poses, it sometimes takes the opposite 
j course. Mr. Bennett mentions that on one 
I occasion, after a battle, a chief of the victo- 
rious side knew that among the 
enemy was a man who had shown a kind- 
ness to him in a former war. Knowing the 
fate that would befall the man if he fell into 
the hands of the victors, he followed on the 
track of the fugitive, and after seeking his 
friend from cover to cover, and from bush 
to bush, he at last discovered him, took him 
to his own house, kept him there lor a time, 
and then dismissed him in safety. 

Oruelty toward the vanquished is one of 
the invariable accompaniments of savage 
warfare, and we cannot expect to find that 
the Society Islanders are more free from it 
than others. The only cannilmlism of which 
they are guilty is in connection with war, 
and. even on those occasions the victorious 
party only eat a small portion of the dead 
adversary’s body, in accordance with em* 
tom, and do not feast upon human flesh, as 
many of the Polynesians do. 
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They are, however, on some occasions 
very cruel to the captured or wounded ene- 
mies, absolutely tearing them to pieces by 
degrees, and taking care to avoid the vital 
parts, so as to prolong the agony of the suf- 
ferer as much as possible. Even Pomare, 
before he became a Christian, was guilty of 
many abominable atrocities. He has been 
known to take the children of vanquished 
chiefs, run sinnet cords through the backs 
of their necks, and drag them about until 
they died of the torture. 

Even when the enemy was dead, the vic- 
tors could not be content without insulting 
the senseless corpse. When a combatant 
had slain a distinguished adversary,” writes 
Mr. Bennett, “ after the fray was over, the 
perishing carcass was left upon the field for 
a day or two. It was then dragged to the 
smarae. when the victor and his friends 
would stand over it, and exult in the most 
savage manner over the corrupted mass. 

“ Each taking a fibrous wand of cocoa-nut 
leaf, tough as whalebone, in his hand, to 
employ as a drumstick, they would beat the 
body with these till they were weary; sa3’- 
ing to it, ‘Aha! we have you now; jour 
tongue fills your mouth, your eyes stand 
out of your head, aud your face is swollen; 
so would it have been with us, had 3’ou pre- 
vailed.^ Then, after a pause, they would re- 
new their impotent stripes and not less im- 
potent taunts. ‘Now you are dead, you 
w ill no more plague us. W e are revenged 
upon you; ana so 3'ou would have revenged 
yourself on us, if you had been the strong- 
est in battle.’ Again: ‘Aha! 3'Ou will drink 
no more kava; you will kill no more men; 
you will diserabow'el no more of cur wives 
and daughters. As we use you, you would 
have used us; but ive are the conquerors, 
and we have our vengeance.’ 

“ When the}" had tired themselves, and 
beaten the flesh of the corpse to a mummy, 
they broke tlie arms above the elbows, 
placed flowers within the hands, and, fasten- 
ing a rope about the neck, they suspended 
the mangled remains on a tree, and danced 
with fiend-like exultation about it, laughing 
and shouting as the wind blew the dislo- 
cated limbs and the rent muscles to and fro.” 

The canoe fights show some skill in nia^ 
neeuvres. The war canoes are double, with a 
platform laid across the bars, forming a sort 
of stage, on which the warriors stand to 
fight. The movements of the canoes are 
directed by one man, who tries ta take the 
adversary at a disadvantage, and orders the 
vessel to advance or retreat as he thinks 
best, while the warriors are dancing on the 
platform, and exciting themselves to rage 
by frantic shouts, brandishing club and 
spear, and exchanging defiances with the 
enemy when near enough. As soon as one 
ofth^m can take the other favorably, the 
tamoes close, and the warriors from one try 
lo board the other and kill its defenders. 


The reserves receive and take care of the 
wounded, laying them in the bottom of the 
canoe, wnere they are safe from the weap- 
ons of the enemy, and in their turn take 
the place of those who are disabled, so that 
a constant succession of fresh warriors is 
continually coming to the front. When at 
last one party gets the better of the other, 
those of the vanquished side who are able to 
use their limbs leap overboard and try to 
save themselves by swimming. They have, 
indeed, no other alternative, for no quarter 
is ever given or expected, and if the lives 
of the vanquished be spared at the time, it 
is only that the unfortunate men may be 
tortured to death next day. 

When Captain Cook visited the Society 
Islands, he found that all the decisive bat* 
ties were fought by water, aud that such a 
thing as a great battle on land was never 
thought of. Indeed, the chief strength of 
these insular people lies in their canoes, and 
in a sea fight a great number of them were 
usually engaged. In such a sea fight, when^ 
ever one party found themselves being 
worsted, they immediately made for the 
beach, drew their canoes ashore, jumped 
out, and made the best of their way to the 
hills, where they concealed themselves dur- 
ing the day, and at night slipped off to their 
own homes. 

When a pitched battle of this kind is de- 
termined upon, it is fought out very fairly, 
and becomes a sort of general tournament 
The two opposing chiefs arrange with each 
other as to the time and place for the battle. 
The whole of the day and night preceding 
the battle are occupied by both ^rties in 
feasting and dancing, evidently on the prin- 
ciple that, if they are to be killed on the 
morrow, they may as well eiyoy themselves 
while they can. Before davbreak the canoes 
are launched and made rcad}^ for battle, and 
with the dawn the fight commences. 

After the engagement is oyer, and the 
vanquished have run away, the victors go in 
great triumph to the maracs, where they re- 
turn thanks to their gods, and offer to them 
the dead, the wounaed, and the prisoners 
whom they have taken. The chief of the 
conquered party then opens negotiations 
with his successful opponent^ and a treaty 
is arranged, in whicl^eace is restored on 
certain conditions These are often very 
hard, and force the vanquished to give up 
large tracts of land as well as to pay heavy 
fines in property. Sometimes a whole dis- 
trict changes masters, and, in one or two 
cases, an entire island has been added to the 
conquerors. 

As human sacrifices have several tlmei 
been mentioned, it will be as well to de^ 
scribe the circumstances tinder which they 
take place. We have already seen that in 
times of war the c^tured enemies are of- 
fered to ihe idols. There is a sort excuse 
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for this act, the idea being that, as the cap- 
tives had sought the lives of the worship- 
pers of the gods, their own lives should be 
sacrificed to them as an atonement for their 
presumption. 

There are, however, other occasions on 
which such sacrifices are offered, and where 
the victim is selected by the chief and killed 
in cold blood. If, for example, the king or 
principal chief of an island or district should 
project a war against another, he generally 
sacrifices a man to his god in order to be- 
speak his aid against the enemy. One of 
these sacrifices was seen by Captain Cook in 
1777. He did not witness the actual m^ji*- 
der of the victim, who was killed, as usual, 
unawares, by a blow from a stone, but saw 
the body as it was prepared for offering, and 
was present at the curious ceremony which 
accompanied the sacrifice. 

It appeared that Towha, the chief of his 
district, intended to make war against the 
island of Eimeo, and sent a message to his 
friend and relative Otoo that he had sacri- 
ficed a man, and wished for Otoo's presence 
when the body was offered at the great ma- 
rac of Attahooroo. Having previously 
doubted whether the usually mild and gen- 
tle Tahitans would really offer human sacri- 
fices, Captain Cook asked nermission to ac- 
company Otoo, and accoraingly went with 
him to the marae. The party accordingly 
embarked in their canoes, taking w^ith them 
a miserable, half-starved dog, much was to 
form part of the sacrifice. 

When they arrived at the landing-place, 
they found the body of the .slain man al- 
ready there, lying in a canoe which was half 
in and half out of the water, just in front of 
the marae. Otoo, his visitors^ and the chiefs 
halted about ten yards from the body, while 
the rest of the people looked on from a dis- 
tance. 

“The ceremonies now began. One of 
the priests’ -attendants brought a young 
plantain tree, and laid it down before Otoo. 
Another approached with a small tuft of red 
feathers, twisted on some fibres of the coco^- 
nut husk, with which he touched one of the 
king’s feet, and then retired with it to his 
companions. 

“ One of the priests, seated at the matae, 
facing those that were upon the beach, now 
began a long prayer; and, at certain times, 
sent down young plantain trees, which were 
laid upon tlxe sacrifice. During this prayer 
a man, who stood by the officiating priest, 
held in his hand two bundles, seemingly of 
cloth. In one of them, as we afterward 
found, was the royal raaro; and the other, if 
I may be allevveA the expression, was the 
ark of the Eatooa (i. e. me Atua, or god). 
As soon as the pmyer was ended, the priests 
at the marae, witn their attendants, went 
and sat down with those upon the beach, 
carrying with them the two bundles. 

“Here they renewed their prayers; dur- 


ing which the plantain trees were taken, 
one by one, at different times, from off the 
sacrifice, which was partly wrapped up in 
cocoa leaves and small branches. It was 
now taken out of the canoe and laid won 
the beach, with the feet to the sea. The 
priests placed themselves around it, some 
sitting and others standing; and one or 
more of them repeated sentences for about 
ten minutes. The dead body was now 
uncovered by removing the leaves and 
branches, and laid in a parallel direction by 
the sea-shore. 

“ One of the priests then, standing at the 
feet of it, pronounced a long prayer, in which 
he was at times joined by the others ; each 
holding in his hand a tuft of red feathers. 
In the course of this prayer some hair was 
pulled off the head of the sacrifice, and the 
left eye taken out; both which were pre- 
sented to Otoo, wrapped up in a green leaf. 
He did nOt, however, touch it, but gave to 
the man who presented it the tuft of feathers 
which he had received from Towlia. This, 
with the hair and eye, was carried back to 
the priests. 

“ Soon after, Otoo sent to them another 
piece of feathers, which he had given me in 
the morning to keep in my pocket During 
some part of this last ceremony, a king- 
fisher making a noise in the trees, Otoo 
turned to me, saying, ‘ That is the Eatooa,’ 
and seemed to look upon it os a good omen. 

“ The body was then carried a little way, 
with its head toward the marae, and laid 
under a tree, near which were fixed three 
broad thin pieces of wood, differently but 
rudely carved. The bundles of cloth were 
laid on a part of the marae; and the tufts o( 
red feathers were placed at the feet of the 
sacrifice, round which the priests took their 
stations; and we were now allowed to go as 
near as we pleased. 

“ He who seemed to be the chief priest sat 
at a small disfance, and spoke for a quarter 
of an hour, but with different tones and ges- 
tures; so that he seemed often to expostulate 
with the dead person — to whom he con- 
stantly addressed himself — and sometimes 
asked several questions, seemingly with re- 
spect to the propriety of his ha\ing been 
killed. At other times he made several de- 
mands, as if the deceased either now had 
power himself, or interest with the divinity, 
to engage him to comply with such requests. 
Amongst which, we understood, he asked him 
to deliver Eimeo, Maheine its chief, the hogs, 
women, and other things of the island, into 
their hands, — which was indeed the express 
intention of the sacrifice. He then chanted 
a prayer, which lasted near half an liour, in 
a wliining, melancholy tone, accompanied 
by two other priests, and in i^ich Fotatau 
and some others Joined. In the course of 
this prayer some more hair was plucked by 
.a priest from the head of the corpse, and pul 
upon one of the bundles. 
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** After this, the chief priest prayed alone, portion of the offering. Just in front of the 
holding in his hand the feathers which came house are two platforms, on the taller of 
from Towha. When he had finished, he which lie the dogs and pigs that have al- 
gave them to another, who prayed in like ready been sacrineed, and on the lower lies 
manner. Then all the tufts of feathers were the embalmed body of the late king, which 
laid upon the bundles of cloth; which closed is brought out for inspection. In front of 
the ceremony at this place. the bier are the drummers performing on 

“ The corpse was then carried up to the their elaborately carved instruments. A 
most conspicuous part of the marae, with the portion of the nmrae is seen on the left 
feathers, the two bundles of cloth, and the hand of the illustration, and on it lie the 
drums, the last of which beat slowly. The skulls of the human sacrifices that have been 
feathers and bundles were laid against the oftered ou various occasions, 
pile of stones, and the corpse at the foot of Next day the ceremonies were resumed; 
them. The priests having again seated more pigs Were killed, some gifts were had 
themselves round it, renewed their prayers, upon the movable house in which tlie Atna 
while some of the attendants dug a hole (or god) was carried about, and a young 
about two feet deep, into which they threvr plantain tree was plucked up and laid at the 
the unhappy victim, and covered ‘it over feet of the king. 

with earth and stones. While they %vere The mysterious bundles of cloth wdiich had 
putting him into the grave a boy squeaked been laid on the marne were then unrolled, 
aloud, and Omui said to me that it W’as the and out of one of them w’as taken the sacred 
Eatooa. maro, or royal girdle, wliieh has aln ady h^ en 

“During this lime, a fire having been : described. It was remarkable for the laet 
made, the do" before mentioned was pro* | that a portion of the scarlet feathers wiih 
duced, and killed, twisting his neck, and i which the maro is detau ated wt re sev* ed 
suffocating him. The hair was singed off, ’ upon an Englisli ])ennnnt which had 1 h ( n 
and the entrails taken out and throwm into hoisted by Cai»tain Wallis w hen he landed 
the fire, where they w'ere left to consume. ! on the island, and left tlying when he left it. 
But the heart, liver, and kidneys were onlv i The second bundle contained the idol to 
routed, by being laid on hot stones for a few | whom the sacrifices were math-, 
minutes; and the body of thedog, after being 1 Anfdher hog was then killed, and the en- 
besinearcd with the blood, which had been trails iiis}u*et(‘d, exactly after the manner 
collected in a cocoa-nut slid b and dried over ! emjiioyetlbv the ohl Itome.n nttgurs; and the 
the fire, was with the liver, &e., carried and : een-mony ended with rolling up tlte Alua, 
laiddovvE before the priests, who sat praying ; together w ith a number of Hcariet feallu rs, 
round the grave. in the bundle of cloth from which it had 

‘*They continued their ejaculations over; been taken, 
the dog for some time, wiiilc tw o men at in- 1 At the funerals of very great men human 
tervals beat on two drums very loud, and a ^sacrifices are often made, and near the large 
boy screamed as before in a loud shrill voict* - wluittas, or |datfornm, on which llic pigs and 
three different times. This, tis we w ere told, ! otlu-r provisioiiH are offered, there are mim- 
was to invite the Eatooa to feast on the ban- i bers oi human skulls, each a relic of a lui- 
quet that they had prepared for him. As j man sacrifice. The only reilecming j^^oint 
soon as the priests had ended their prayers, ! about these sacrifices is, that the victim is 
the carcai^ of the dog with w'hat belonged to j quite unconscious of his fate. lie is struck 
it were laid on a wfuitta, or .scaffold, about ! to the ground suddenly by an assassin who 
six feet high, that stood close by, on which j conics stealthily upon lum, and never feels 
lay the remains of tw'o other dogs, and of the real bitterness of death, namely, the 
two pigs, w'hich had lately been sacrificed, dread of the coming fate, 
and at this time emitted an intolerable The bodies of great chiefs underpo a pro- 
stench. This kept us at a greater distance ce.ssfiy which they are preserved tor a con- 
than would otherwise have been required siderable time. CajdainCiKiksaw the corpse 
of uh; for after the victim was removed from of a chief w lio had bt en dead for several 
the seaside toward the marae w c were al- months,and whojic body had sutIV red scarcely 
lowed to approach as near as w^e pleased, any apparent change. There was a slight 
Indeed, after that, neither seriousness nor cohtnirtion of the niusdcs and sinking of 
attention were much observed by the spec- the eyes, but the body was otherwise inv- 
tators. When the dog w'as put upon the feet; and when the attendants on the corpse 
whaita, the priests and attendants gave a unrolled the cloth in which it was cnvcl- 
kind of shout, which closed the ceremonies oped, the limbs were found to be nearly as 
fonthe present” pliant as in life. 

represented in illustra- This result Is obtained by removing the 
tion No, 1, on the opposite page. In the w’hole of the interior of the body, supplying 
Iweground is the canoe, in which lies the its place with cloth soaked in cocoa-nut oil, 
victim, attended by two andanointingthc whole body repeatedly with 
gnests; whue just above it on the shore is the same substance. The bwlles are exposed 
tne oog that Is intended to furnish the second to public view for some time; but the cm* 
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balming only postpones tlie process of decay, 
and, sooner or later, decomposition does its 
work. At first the body is exposed for several 
hours daily, provided that there be no rain; 
but by degrees it is only shown at intervals, 
and at last is scarcely ever exhibited, except 
by request. 

Thc^rc is a special building, called a tupa- 
pau, in which the bodies of chiefs are exhib- 
ited when lyin<j in state. First, there is a 
tolerably large house, with a palisade around 
it, and within this house is the tupapau 
itself. It is made exactly like the little 
pent-houses that are built upon the larger 
canoes, and is profusely decorated with scar- 
let feathers, cloth, and other precious orAa- 
ments. Two men are attached to the tupa- 
pau, who watch over it night and day, attend 
to the proper arrangement of tlic cloth and 
feathers, receive the olTerings of fruit and 
provisions that are constantly made, and 
prevent intruders from venturing within 
the palisades. 

The second illustration on the 1077th page 
exhibits the manner in which the bodies of 
ordinary chiefs are laid out under the pro- 
tection of a covered shed, as well as the 
extraordinary dress worn by the chief 
mourner. The dress is composed in the 
most ingenious manner of mother-of-pearl 
shell, feathers, bark cloth, and similar ma- 
terials, and has a peculiarly startling appear- 
ance from the contrast between the glitter- 
ing white of the pearl-shell and the dark 
feathers with which the shell is surrounded. 
Several of these extraordinary dresses have 
been brought to England, and may be seen 
in different collections. 

Before leaving the Society Islands, it 
will be necessary to mention an extraordi- 
nary institution that in former times pre- 
vailed among them. It consisted of a soci- 
ety called the “ Areois.” They were %vor- 
ahippers of the god Oro; and though they 
formed a single confraternity throughout 
all the Society group, each island furnished 
its own members. 

Some writers have likened the society to 
that of PreeiiiaKonry; but no two institu- 
tions can be more utterly opposed than those 
of the Masonic and the Areoi societies — 
the one insisting on monotheism, while the 
other is based on idolatry; the one being an 
universal, and the other a local society; the 
one inculcating morality, and the other 
being formed for the express purpose of 
throwing aside the small relics of morality 
possessed by a native Polynesian. 

It is not improbable, however, that on its 
flrstfoundation the Areoi society possessed 
something of a religious nature. When 
Areois w'ho had been converted to Christi- 
xnity managed to shake off the dread with 
which they contemplated any reference to the 
mysteries" of their society, they all agreed in 
the main points^ though differing in detaUs. 


In the first place, the Areois believed in 
the immortality of the soul, and in the ex- 
istence of a heaven suited to their ov/n char- 
acters. Tiiose who rose to high rank in 
the Areoi society were believed, after their 
death, to hold corresponding rank in their 
heaven, which they called by the name of 
Rohutu-noa-noa, or Fragrant Paradise. All 
those who entered were restoriid to the 
vigor and bloom of youth, no matter what 
might be their age; and in almost every 
respect the resemblance between the Poly- 
nesian Rohutu and the Mohaniiucdan Para- 
dise is close and almost startling. 

The method by wdiich this Paradise was 
to he gained was most extraordinary. Fa- 
natics of an ordinary turn of mind i)elieve 
that everlasting happiness hereafUr is to 
be gained by self-denial and mortification of 
the body during the present lil’e. The Are- 
ois, with an almost sublime audre iU% held 
precisv ly the opposite view, and procliumed 
both by words and deeds that a life of eter- 
nal enjoyment in the next world was to be 
obtained by leading a life of unbridled 
license in the present world. 

In order to carry out this theory to the 
fullest extent, the Areois formed tlnunselves 
into a society, and travelled about from one 
island to another, disseminating their pecu- 
liar opinions wherever they went, and gain- 
ing fresh recruits to their number in each isl- 
and. On one occasion Captain Cook saw sev- 
enty canoes filled with Areois set off on an 
expedition to the different islands. Wherever 
they laufled, they proceeded to the nearest 
marae, and offered a sacrifice of a sucking 
pig to the god who presided over it, this 
sacrifice being in the first place a thank; 
offmdng to the god for their safe landing, 
and in the next a notification that they 
wanted pigs for themselves. 

Partly on account of the terror inspired 
by their numbers and unanimity, and jpartly 
on account of the spread of their very intel- 
ligible doctrines, the invitation always met 
^Yith an immediate response, and great 
numbers of pigs, together with vegetable 
food, cloth, kava, and other luxuries were 
produced. A great feast was then held, 
during which the peculiar doctrines of the 
society were carried out to the full, and a 
scene ensued such as cannot be described. 

Among the worst of their doctrines was 
that which declared them all to be celibates, 
because the god Oro was unmarried. Con- 
sequently, the existence of children among 
them could not be recognized, and as socm 
as a child was horn, it was murdered, and 
the fact of its existence ignored. By a sim- 
ilarly convenient fiction, all Areois were 
presumed to be in the fhll vigor of human 
life. Consequently, the possibility of age 
and debility was i^ored, and in order to 
prove the non-existence of either senility or 
sickness, any old or sick person was quietly 
buried wive* The victims were never ap- 
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rized of their fate, as is the case in Fiji, 
ut a grave was dug surreptitiously, the sick 
person was decoyea to it on some pretence 
or other, dropped into the grave, me earth 
flung on him, and stamped down almost be- 
fore he had time for a remonstrance. 

Sometimes, when provisions ran short, 
the Areois had a very strange method of 
supplying themselves. A party of them, led 
by some chief, whose rank was known by 
the marks tattooed on his body, would visit 
a house where they saw evidences of pros- 
perity, and look about until they came on a 
little boy — an easy matter enough in a 
country where polygamy is practised. They 
would then take the child, and go through 
various ceremonies, by which they repre- 
sented him as having been raised to kingly 
rank. | 

They would then simulate the utmost def- 
erence to the new king, place him on an 
elevated seat, prostrate themselves before 
him, and appeal to him as though he really 
held the kingly rank. We are come to 
the king’s house, poor, naked, and hungry. 
We need raiment — give us that piece of 
cloth. We need food — give us that pig.” 
Accordingly, the father of the child was 
forced to fall in with their humor, and, in 
return for the honor conferred upon his 
house, to give them whatever they de- 
manded. 

The only redeeming point of the Areois 
was their Value in keeping up the old his- 
torical records of the islands. The food and 
clothing which they obtained from the vari- 
ous people were repaid by the dramatic per- 
formances and recitations which they gave, 
and which debased as they were by the hcen- 
tious element which permeated every section 
of the society, performed toward their local 
history the same part which the ancient 
mysteries performed toward the Christian 
religion. The Polynesians being unable to 
read or write, and* having no mode of re- 
cording historical events except by tradi- 
tion, these performances rendered as it were 
history visible, and enacted before the eyes 
of the illiterate people the deeds of days long 
gone by. 

Sometimes the stoty was that of a cele- 
brated ancestor, much on a par with the 
j|emi-mythical legends of ancient European 
and Asiatic history, and sometimes it took a 
graver east, ani narrated the deeds and 


powers of the native gods. For example, 
the legend of Taroa, the father of gods ana 
men, was somewhat as follows: — 

In ages long gone by, Taroa existed only 
in the form of a vast egg, and hung high in 
the firmament, inclosing in the shell the 
sun, moon, and stars. After floating in 
ether for ages, he thrust his hands through 
the shell, so that the light of the sun burst 
upon the universe and Illumined the earth 
beneath him. And the earth was then small 
as it lay beneath him. Then Taroa saw the 
sands of the sea, and cried to them, “ Sands, 
come up to me, and be my companions.” 
But the sands relied, “ W e belong to the 
earth and sea, 0 Taroa, and may not leave 
them. Come thou down to us.” Then he 
saw the rocks and cliffs, and cried to them, 

Rocks come up to me, and be my compan- 
ions.” But the rocks replied, ‘‘We are rooted 
in the earth, O Taroa, and may not leave it. 
Come thou to us.” 

Then Taroa descended, and cast off his 
shell, which immediately added itself to the 
ground, and the earth was increased to its 
present dimensions, while the sun and 
moon shone above. Long did Taroa live 
on the earth which he peopled with men 
and women; and at last tne time came 
when he should depart from it He trans- 
formed himself into a large canoe, which 
was filled with islanders, when a great 
storm arose, and suddenly the canoe was 
filled with blood. The islanders with their 
calabashes haled out the blood, which ran to 
the east and west of the sea; and ever after- 
ward the blood of Taroa is seen in the 
clouds which accompany the rising and set- 
ting sun, and, as of old tinges the waves with 
red. 

When the canoe came to land, it was but 
the skeleton of Taroa, which was laid on the 
ground with its face downward, and from 
that time all the houses of the gods have 
been built on the model of Taroa’s skeleton, 
the thatched roofs representing the backbone 
and the posts the ribs. 

Legends such as these are often trans- 
mitted from one reciter to another, and re- 
cited verbatim, being merely illustrated and 
exemplified by such poetical digressions as 
the mind of the narrator may suggest 
With others, on the contrary, the orator has 
only the mere skeleton, and tells the story 
in the manner tliat seems him best 
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CoN’SiBERABLY to tlic Hortliw’ard of the 
Society Islands lie the Sandwich Islands^ 
so called by Captain Cook, iu honor of the 
Earl of Sandivicli, The entire jjroup con- 
sists of eight inhabited islands, and a few 
which are too barren and rocky to main- 
tain human beings. The .largest' and most 
important of them is Hawaii, or Owlcyhcc, 
as the word is spelt in Cook's Yoyages.” 
It was on the shore of a bay on the \vcstern 
side of this island that Captain Cook was 
killed in 1779. Owing to the interchange 
of the letters I and r, which is so prevalent 
among the Polynesian languages, the name 
of this bay is sometimes spelt as Karaka- 
kooa, and sometimes as Kealakekua. 

The capital clfy of the Sandwich Islands 
is not situated iu Hawaii, but in Oahu, or 
Woahu, one oi’ the smaller islands, and is 
called Honolulu. It rightly deserves the 
name of a city, because it is the seat of a 
bishopric. The climate of the Sandwich 
Islands is said to be the most charming in 
the world. The variation is oxceediugly 
trifling, as near the sea the temperature is 
below that of sultry English summer-time, 
while on the coldest winter’s dav the ther- 
mometer never sinks below (12® Fahr. Ow- 
ing, however, to the mountainous nature of 
these islands, any one may live throughout 
the year in almost exactly the same temper- 
ature, by ascending into a cooler airaosphere 
when the weather is too hot, and descending 
Into the warmer strata during the months of 
winter. 


Adhering to the principle which has been 
folloived ill this work, I shall say but little 
of the present Europeanized condition of 
the natives of these islands, and contine my- 
self as far as i)ossibIe to the manners and 
customs of the people as they were before 
the white men liad introduced their own 
mode of civilization. Even at tlie present 
day, hoTvever, the old savage character con- 
tinually shows itself, and "among the very 
people wdio seem to be most completely un- 
der the influence of civilization the original 
old heathenism exhibits itself 'when they are 
off their guard, or when they think them- 
selves out of the ken of white men. It will be 
understood, therefore, that although the pres- 
ent tense may be used in the following pages, 
all descriptions apply to them as they w^ere 
originally, and not to them as they are at 
the present day. 

The men are tall, active and powerful, 
and in color are of an olive brown, the pre- 
cise depth of tint varying much according 
to the exposure to the" sun, so that the skins 
of the chiefs are much lighter than those of 
the commonalty. The hair is jet black, and 
not in the least woolly, being sometimes 
quite straight, and sometimes wavy. The 
face is mostly wide, and is a very hand- 
some one, the only fault in it being a ten- 
dency to width across the nostrils, 

Tlie men all wear the maro or malo, i, e. 
the slight girdle of doth which has already 
been mentioned, and having this, they con* 
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sider themselves dressed for all purposes of 
decency. They also have a tappa, or bark- 
cloth ganiicnt, which is twisUjd round the 
waist, nnd Ihlls below the knees, while tlie 
better class wear also a sort of mantle, to 
shelter their skin from the darkening sun- 
beams. 

The great chiefs have also mantles made 
of a sort of network, into each mesh of 
which are interwoven the feathers of vari- 
ous birds, the ino.st j)recious of them being 
that which su])plies the yellow feathers. 
Tliis is a little bird called Mclithrcptes pud- 
fica. It is one of the honey-birds, and un- 1 
der each wing there is a single yellow 
feather, one inch in length. The late king, 
Kamehameha, had a cloak made t»f these 
feathers alone. It was four feet long, and 
eleven feet wide at the bottom. Ko less 
than nine successive kings died before this 
priceless mantle was finished. I 

The headdress of the chiefs is of so grace- 1 
fill and classical a form as absolutely to star- j 
tie the spectator. It is a helmet 'made of 
wicker-work and covered with feathers, tlie 
shape being exactly that of the ancient 
Grecian helmet even to the elevated crest 
which runs over the top. One of these 
beautiful helmets is shown on the 1097th 
page. It is not intended as a protection for 
the head, the mat«wial being too fragile for 
such a purpose, but is simply a badge of 
rank ana wealth. Mostly they arc covered 
with scarlet and yellow feathers, dis]>osed in 
bold bands or belts, and the wealth of the 
W'eanu’ may be known by the proportion | 
which the yellow and scarlet feathers bear to 
each other." 

Examples of these beautiful ornaments 
may be seen in several museums, wiiere it is 
to be hoped that they will he kept from the 
destructive moths and beetles, inasmuch a.s 
they form the sole memorials of a time now 
passed away. 

The birds which furnish these feathers 
are eagerly sought by the Samhvich Isl- 
anders, who have the same love of scarlet 
that distinguishes not only all Polynesians 
hut all savages .and children. The birds are 
usuall}' caught by means of a tenaeiou.s sub- 
staiict* much resembling our birdlime, and j 
used in a similar manner by being smeared , 
on twigs and poh s, to which the birds are 
attracted by nn-ans of baits. | 

The natural taste in color is as good a.s | 
tliat which displays itself in form, and al- 
though the brightest and most boldly con- 
trasting cohu'^ are usrd by the Sandwich Isl- 
ainh rs. they are used with such admirable 
judgment that they do not i(K)k gaudy, or 
even obtrusive. 

The women, wlum young, are singularly 
beautiful, and retain thetr good looks longer 
than is usual among PolyiK'sians. Like the 
otlier sex, however, they gimerally attain to 
peat size in their latter years, those of the 
better sort being remarkable for their enor- 


mous corpulence. This development is 
probably owing, like that of the Kaffir 
chiefs, to the great quantity of porridge 
which they are continually eating. When 
young, however, they are exceedingly beau- 
tiful, their features having a peculiar ( hanii 
of their own, and tlieir forms being like those 
of the ancient Grecian statues. An xlmcri- 
can traveller, w’riting under the ncm (h 
ptmuc of Haole, t. c. foreigner^ gives a most 
animated description of a native prl, in his 
iutcrcstiug work on the Sandwich Islands, 
showing tliat the partial civilization to which 
the nnti\es have l>een subjected has not de- 
stroyed their beauty of features nor sym- 
I metry of form. 

I “In truth to nature, it may be safely 
asserted that beauty is not cemtined merely 
to the saloon of the monarch, nor to the 
tapestried chambei’s of the patrician. It is 
more fre(|ueutly found amid the lowlier 
walks of life, on the dese rt, or the distant 
isle of the ocean. In this instance 1 wish 
to be understood as speaking of physical 
beauty only. On leaving the shore-road to 
ascend the raonntaius tor Ilalawa, 1 met 
just such a specimen as has often driven 
men mad, and whose pcissessiou has many a 
time paved the way to the subversion of 
empire on the part of monurehs. 

“She was rather above the medium size 
of American women. Her finely chiselled 
chin, nose, and forehead were "singularly 
Grt*cian. Her heauiifullv moulded neck 
and shoulders, looked as though they might 
have been horrowe<| fr<»m Juno. The <level- 
opment of her entire form was as perfect ns 
nature could mak<‘ it. She was aimycil in a 
single loose robe, beneath which a ]>retty 
little nude foot was just peeping out. Her 
hair and eyebrows were as glossy as a 
raven’s wing. Around her hetul was care- 
lessly twin(*d a wreath of the heantlfui 
native ohdo ffowers ((htulthedn pe/nhiUjlt}- 
nan). Her lips seemed fragrant with the 
odor of countless and untiring kisv* s. Her 
complexion was much fairt r tlian tlie fairest 
of her countrywomen, and I was forced into 
the conclusion that she was the offshoot of 
some white father who had trampled on the 
.seventh precept in tlie Decalogue, or taken 
to his embrace, by the marriage? relation, 
somt? good-looking Hawaiian woman. 

“But Iht eyes! I nevrr shall forget those 
eyes! TIk’V retained somcihing that spoke 
of an affection so di cp, a spiritual existence 
so intense, a dreamy enchantment so inex- 
pressibly heautifnl, that they reminded one 
of the beautiful Greik girl Myrrha, in 
Byron'a tragedy of ‘ Snrdanapalus,’ whose 
love clung to the ohl monarch when the 
fiamo of the funeral jiile formed their wind- 
ing sheet. 

“In no former periwl of my life had I 
ever raised my hat in the presence of 
I beauty, but at this momeni, and in such a 
I presence, I took it off. I was entirely fasci- 
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nated, charmed, spell-bound now. I stopped 
my horse; and there I sat, to take a fuller 
glance at the fair reality. And the girl 
stopped, and returned the glance, while a 
smile parted her lips, and partially revealed a 
set of teeth as white as snow, and of match- 
less perfection. I felt that smile to be an 
unsafe atniosphere for the nerves of a bach- 
elor; so I bowed, replaced my hat, and 
passed on my way, feeling fully assured that 
nothing but the chisel of Praxiteles could 
have copied her exquisite charms. And as 
I gently moved past her, she exclaimed, in 
the vocabulary of her country ‘Love to 
you.’ ” % 

The same writer mentions in several 
other places the beauty of the young girls 
whom he saw in Hawaii. There was no 
reason for the surmise that the girl who 
impressed him so deeply was a half-caste, 
because, as has already been mentioned, 
people of the better class are much fairer 
than those of lower rank, and are scarcely 
so dark as the inhabitants of Southern 
Europe, 

The dress of the Sandwich Islands w^omen 
is much like that of the Tongans, and con- 
sists essentially of a wrapper of bark cloth 
passing round the waist and falling below 
the kiieeS. It is often arranged so that the 
end may be thrown over the shoulders, and 
many of the better class of women have a 
separate piece of cloth wdiich is used as a 
mantle. When young they wear no cloth- 
ing at all. 

The methods of wearing the hair are 
somewhat various. The women generally 
cut it behind, but allow it to grow to its full 
length on the rest of the head. The men 
sometimes divide the hair into a number of 
locks, and plait or twist each lock into a sort 
of tail about the thickness of a man’s finger. 
These tails are allowed to grow to their full 
length, and stream for some distance down 
the" back. The length of tail seems to be 
much valued among these people, who are 
in the habit of adding to their lengthy by 
supplementary additions of hair woven into 
their own locks. The hair is often stained 
of a reddish color by the use of lime, as is 
done in Fiji and other parts of Polynesia, 
Sometimes" the men shave the whole of the 
hair on either side of the head, leaving only 
one crest of long hair to run from the fore- 
head to the nape of the neck, just like the i 
crests of the feather helmets. ] 

Captain Cook remarks that the Sandwich 
Islaiulors stand almost alone among Polyne- 
sians in refusing to perforate their ears, and 
that they have no idea of wearing orna- 
ments in them. They are fond of orna- 
ments, some of which are worth a brief 
description. They have a sort of necklace 
made of black cord, doubled forty or fifty 
times, and supporting a piece of wood, shell, 
or bone cut into the foimi of a broad hook. I 
Necklaces made of small shells strung to- 1 


gether are also common, as are also neck- 
laces of dried flowers. 

Bracelets of various kinds are valued by 
the women. Some of these ornanu uts are 
made of hog’s teeth placed side by side, 
with the concave parts outward, and joined 
by a string running through the middle. 
Some of these bracelets are made entirely 
of the long curved tusks of boars, and are 
really handsome ornaments. Others are 
formed from i)ieces of black wood, I’astened 
together in a similar maimer, and being 
variegated by small pieces of hog’s teeth let 
into them. 

The men sometimes wear on their heads 
tufts of feathers lied to slight sticks. The 
most valuable of these ])lumes are those 
which are made of the tail-feathers of the 
tropic bird. Others, which are not so valua- 
ble, are made of white dog's hair. The 
sticks are, sometimes tivo feet ip length. 

Tattooing is but slightly practised among 
the Sandwich Islanders, though some of 
them have the arms and chest decorated 
with lines and figures tolerably well exe- 
cuted. 

Like many of the Polynesians, the Sand- 
wich Islanders have an absurd liking for 
pigs and dogs, carrying them about and feed- 
ing them when young, as if they had been 
children. Even when the animals attain 
their full growth, they are petted to no small 
extent. The ‘‘ liable ” narrates an amusing 
examjde of the extreme tenderness ivhich 
the Hawaiian women evince for these ani- 
mals, and the artist has represented the de- 
scription in engraving No. 2, on the pre- 
ceding page, lie was travelling through the 
Island, and noticed a group of women sitting 
under the shade of a pandanus tree, and sur- 
rounding something in which they seemed 
to be greatly interested. On coming closer, 
he found that the object of their attention 
was ail enormous hog. 

The women were taking it to market, a 
i task which usually devolves upon them, and 
had to drive the animal for a considerable 
distance over lofty mountains, a task which 
could not occupy them less than thirty-six 
hours. To produce the hog in good condi- 
tion was evidently their principal object, and 
they would therefore hurry it as little as pos- 
sible, coax it along, rather than drive it, by 
day, and sleep by its side at night. It so 
happened that the day was a very warm one, 
and the hog, which was in very good condi- 
tion, was . oppressed with its own fat, with 
the heat and the fatigue of the Journey. 
Accordingly, the women had led their charge 
to a shady spot, taken off their only gar- 
ments, soaked them in water, and spread 
them over the panting animal, which uttered 
occasional grunts of satisfaction at the cool- 
ness caused by the wet garments, and the 
' continual fanniiig which the women kept up 
with leaves. 

When the pig is of smaller size, and the 
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market is near at hand, so that there is no 
danger the animal may get out of condi- 
tion, a much simpler plan is followed, the 
legs of the pig being tied together, and a 
pole run between them, which is lifted on 
the shoulders of two or four men, according 
to the weight of the animal. 

AUht>ugh the Sandwich Islanders will eat 
dogs, pigs, and cats too, when Ihe}^ can af- 
ford themselves the luxury, they arc so fond 
of them while living that a man will sooner 
resent an injury done to his dog or pig than 
to his child. When travelling, accom|)anied 
by their dogs, they treat the animals just 
like children, taking them in their arms, 
and carrying them over any rough or muddy 
places, Test perchance the poor animals 
should hurt or soil their feet. It is possible 
that this extraordinary predilection may 
arise from the fact that none of these ani- 
mals are indigenous, but have been intro- 
duced by Europeans. 

It will be seen that the women do not 
spend their lives in idleness. Indeed, though 
they are not treated with the harshness that 
too often falls to the lot of women in un- 
civilized countries, they do a very fair share 
of tlie work. The cooking, for example, is 
entirely their business, and they are as great 
adepts at procuring as at cooking food. For 
example, if a stranger should call at the 
house of a native, the wife is sure to come 
out, pass her hand over him, and inquire 
whether he is hungry. Should he reply in 
the atlirmative, she or another girl rims out 
to one of the fish ponds, launches a small 
canoe, and in a very short space of time she 
has caught some fish, broiled them, cooked 
some taro, and laid them on plantain leaves 
before the guest. 

These fish ponds are very common in 
Hawaii, and are mostly made by the women. 
They are fonn(‘d by taking advantage of tlie 
coral beach, which has numerous small bays 
or inlets ivitli comparatively narrow mouths. 
Across the mouths of these bays the natives 
pile pieces of coral rock so as to prevent any 
fish from escaping. They are deepened ivs 
occasion may require, and it is not an un- 
common thing to see a number of women up 
to their waists in mud and w'ater busily em- 
ployed in cleaning out a fish pond, and ev- 
idently enjoying the work rather than think- 
ing it a hardship. While they are thus at 
work on land, their husbands and brothers 
ate equally hard at work on sea, catching the 
fish which are to be transferred to the pond. 

The natives rely much for their supplies 
of food on these ponds, as fish forms a con- 
siderable portion of their diet, pork and fowds 
l^ing too ex|}ensive to be considered any- 
thing but luxuries, and only to be eaten con- 
stantly by the rich. The ponds vary much 
in size, but are generally of considerable di- 
mensions. Few of them cover less than an 
acre of ground, while others are a hundred 
times as large. One or two of the largest 


arc very ancient, and may be considered as 
historical monuments, the coral blocks which 
shut them otf from .the sea being of such 
enormous size as to tell of the time when the 
kings or principal chiefs were absolute, and 
could command any amount of human labor. 

Even at the present time the native's rely 
much on their fisli ponds for their supplies 
of food, and the size of the pond is nii in- 
variable test of the rank and Avealtb of the 
owner. They are watched as carefully as 
game preserves in our own country, and 
sufier as much from poachers, who, however, 
seldom ese^ape detection. 

W liile, therefore, tlie women do their share 
of the work, their life is no means a la- 
borious one, because there is so little work 
to be done. Tlie taro patch has to be pre- 
pared and cultivated, but this is not a very 
laborious task; the fish ponds have to be 
made and left in order, the cooking has to 
be done, and the bark cloth to be made. 
Of all these tasks the second is the hardest^ 
and this is rather considered as an amuse- 
ment than a labor, the women being so ain- 
jihibious in their habits that to spend half 
the day in mud and water is no hards liip to 
them, * as is seen by the merry talk and 
laughter that accompany the work. 

Mr. Bennett mentions one instance in 
which a wornim was badly treated by her 
husband. Being in a state of intoxication, 
he ordered her to carry him on her back up 
one of the Tirecipices with which these islands 
abound. In spite of the almost perpendicular 
rocks, which are in that spot so steep that 
the white visitors could barely climb up 
them without any burden at all, the woman 
undertook the task, and succeeded in reach- 
ing the summit in safety. 

Tlie semi-amphibious nature of the Sand- 
ivich Islanders has already been mentioned. 
The mode in which botli sexes turn their 
aquatic powers into a means of amusement 
iviil be presently described, but we are now 
dealing with the work done by the women, 
and not with their amusements. There is a 
salt-water lake called Loki Nomilu, which 
was said by the natives to be the handiwork 
of the terrible fire-goddess Pele, who dug 
deep into the ground m search of fresh water, 
but Avas baffled by the sea finding a subterra- 
nean entrance, although the lake is many 
yards from the shore. Being angry with the 
sea for its misconduct she took her departure, 
and took up her abode in the crater of the 
great volcano of Hawaii, which is called by 
her name. There is little doubt that the 
lake in question is itself the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano. The “Hable” went to visit 
this extraordinary lake, and gives the fol- 
lowing account of the mode by which its 
actual depth was ascertained : — 

“ Having been informed that this lake was 
fathomless, I felt only more solicitous to test 
the mystery. There were no means, how- 
ever, on the premises; and, two women ex- 
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cepted, the little village was temporarily. de- 
serted. There were several canoes on the 
shore, hut the lake was much disturbed by 
a lu*avy north wind, so that they would have 
been rendered nearly useless. .But I felt 
as though I could not abandon the expedi- 
tion. The gentleman who accompanied me 
thitluu’ iiifonned the women of my object in 
coming, and assured them I was extremely 
anxious to know the depth of the water in 
that lake, and that we would wait until some 
of the men returned from their fishing ex- 
cursion. 

“ But one of them soon provided a remedy. 
She proposed swimming into the lake with 
a sounding-line to make the required meas- 
urement. Our remonstrance against such 
a measure was in vain, for she resolutely as- 
sured us it would be not only an easy per- 
formance, but atford her much satisfaction 
to have an opportunity of serving me. She 
procured a piece of wili-wili wood, exceed- 
ingly light, about six feet long, and as many 
inches in diameter. This she insisted on 
carrying to the north end of the lake, whore, 
under the lee of the high hills, she launched 
the log of wood. After wading in until it 
was deep enough to swim, she p1«accd the log 
firmly under her chest, keeping it there wim 


one hand, and retaining the sounding-line 
with the other. In this position she struck 
down the lake, stopping at short intervals to 
let down the line, which she knotted at the 
surface of the water every time she found 
the bottom. This done, she would gather up 
her line, replace her log, and resume her 
course. And she pursued this plan until her 
task was done. 

It would be superfluous to say that this 
feat excited our admiration, or that we com- 
pensated her for her pains. It was the most 
novel expedition I had ever seen; nor could 
I fully realize it until I remembered that in 
these islands, as in other parts of Polynesia, 
and in the Caribbean Sea, the Mmmen and 
girls are the best swimmers. The Ilawaiians 
are almost amphibious. Yolumes might be 
written detailing their extraordinary feats in 
the water. It is owing to their frequent 
bathing that man}" of the women of Polyne- 
sia display such an exquisite contour.” 

The womau who performed the feat was 
the mother of nine children, all of whom 
were living — an extraordinary event in the 
life of an Hawaiian woman, so many chil- 
dren perishing either by neglect, disease, or 
intentional violence. 
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SoHE of the weapons used by the Sandwich 
Islanders are rather curious. 

In the first place they have the spear, 
which is made of a chestnut colored wood, 
which takes a high polish, and is usually 
barbed at the point and brought to a flat- 
tened point at the butt. They are exceed- 
ingly skilful in the use of this capon, not 
only in throwing it, but in warding olf the 
weapons that are flung at them. Kameha- 
meha, the well-known king or chief, was 
celebrated for his skill with the sjx'ar. lie 
used to stand with a spear in liis right hand 
in front of six men, also armed wiih spears. 
At a given signal they flfing their spears 
simultaneously at him, when he used to 
strike three aside with the spear in his right 
hand, and catch the other three in his left 
hand. Illustration Ko. 1, on the next page, 
shows the king performing this dangerous 
and remarkable feat. 

These spears, which are intended to be 
thrown, are from six to eight feet in length, 
and are made to fly straight by being tajiered 
graduially from the head to the butt. There 
is another kind of spear, which is used as a 
pike. This is from twelve to fifteen feet in 
length, and is not barbed. 

The sling is another of the Sandwich 
weapons. It is of considerable length, and 
the receptacle for the stone is made of 
plaited matting. The stones are oval in 
shape, and are ground down for the express 
purpose, so that the slingers evidently pos- 
sess much accuracy of aim. There is a 
mouification of the sling, the use of which 
fieeins to be forgotten at the present day, 


and even in Cajitniu Cook's time was far 
from universal. The stone is cut of an oval 
shape, with a groove round it, imudi like a 
lady’s taUing-noudle, and tln.^ cord is jias.sed 
round the groove with a half-hitch, so that 
when tlH‘ imd of the sling is liberated Uie 
stoiK^ fli(‘s ofV. Some of tliest? stmics oljtained 
by Captain Cook wore made of luemalitc, or 
hiood-.stoiic, and wiu’e very heayy, weighing 
at least a pouial. It was ratlier curious that, 
although tlierc was liille ditficulty in pur- 
chasing the stones, which must have cost 
much trouble in making, it was not ]io>sib}e 
to jiersiiade the native- lo part with the cord 
by whiidi they were Hung, 

Another of tludi* weapons is the dagger, 
or ]KihiUi, as the natives call it. Tin* mate- 
rial of which it is made is a very hard wood, 
soimdhing like elmny.and it is shaped much 
like the ordinary steel dagger, except tliai it 
has no guard. It is abqut two feet in length, 
and is secured to the Wrist by a cord passing 
through a hole at the end of the handle. 
Some of these daggers are still huger, and 
doulile-pointed, being held in the middle like 
the antelope-horn daggiTs of India. This 
weapon has a mournful interest from the 
fact that when Captain Cook was murdered 
his body was pierced with innumerable 
wounds mostly made by w^ooden daggeri^ 
tliough one of the natives had a dagger 
made of iron, which they snatched from each 
other’s hands in their eagerness to inflict 
fresh wounds. 

On some occasions the Sandwich Island- 
ers employ a weapon which much resembles 
the merai of the New Zealanders. It is a 
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battledoor-shaped piece of wood, armed with 
shark’s teeth round the edges. Ite primary 
use is that of a knife, and it is employed in 
cutting to pieces the bodies of foes that are 
slain in battle. Still, though it was origi- 
nally intended as an implement and not sis 
a weapon, it is of so formidable a character 
that it is often employed in the latter capac- 
ity. As far as can be ascertained, this knife 
is considered to be especially devoted to the 
one object of cutting up human bodies, and 
is never em[)loycd in any meaner work. ^ 

4s to clubs, they are of various shapes, 
tlie nntives having no special form, but carv- 
ing them into any device that may suit them 
best, and using different kinds of wood for 
the purpose. 

The defensive armor of the Sandwich Isl- 
anders is generally a thick mat, which is 
worn in time of war, and is sufficiently 
strong to save the wearer from the thrust of a 
spear or the stroke of a dagger, and can even 
greatly deaden the blow of a sling stone. 

When Captain Cook was killed, the man 
wdio precipitated the attack was wearing his 
war mat, and, on threatening Captain Cook 
with a dagger in one hand and a stone in 
the other, the captain was obliged to fire at 
him in self-defence. Not wishing to kill, 
biU only to wound and terrify his adversary, 
he fired a charge of shot, which was resisted 
by the war inat, so that the man escaped 
unhurt, his impunity encouraging the na- 
tives to proceed with their attack. Had 
Captain Cook fired the other barrel, which 
was loaded with ball, against which the war 
mat would have been no protection, it is 
probable that the natives would have been 
deterred from their attack, and that Captain 
Cook might have lived to complete the 
voyage of discovery. 

One of the most curious examples of de- 
fensive armor is a breastplate made entirely 
of teeth, so arranged that they overlap each 
other just like the plates of scale arnior. 
One of these curious breastplates is in the 
United Service Museum. Teeth hung in a 
similar fashion are employed as castanets, 
and are hung to the legs of dancers. 

Warfare as originally practised by the 
Sandwich Islanders was scarcely deserving 
of the name, being little more tfian a series 
of desultory skirmishes. They usually be- 
gan by practising in earnest the skill in 
avoiding spears which has already bc'en 
mentioned as exhibited in sport. When 
the opposing parties met, one of the chiefs, 
clad in his feather helmet and cloak, ad- 
vanced in front of his own men, totally un- 
armed, having nothing in his liand buit a 
fan, and challenging the enemy to throw 
theit spears at him. This they did, and by 
\meaii8 of wonderful agUlty in leaping, stoop- 
ing, and twisting his body, Avben the weap- 
ons feould not be struck aside by the fan or 
caught in the left hand, he often contrived 
to escape with his lifk 
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Though it was a piece of military eti- 
quette tliat he should take no weapon into 
the field, he was at lil:)erty to hurl ba(;k at 
bis adversaries any of the spears which he 
could catch. Should one of the cm my’s 
spears bring him to the ground, or should 
he be successful in killing an adversary, 
there was an immediate struggle for the 
possession of the dead body, which is looked 
upon much as is a flag among ourselves, tp 
be defended or captured at all risks, even of 
life. 

This statement naturally brings us to the 
disposal of the bodies of the slain, and to 
the practice of cannibalism. That the latter 
practice existed to a certain degree cannot 
be denied, but it is equally certain that the 
practice was always exceptional, and that it 
was followed rather as a portion of military 
etiquette than as a means of indulging the 
appetite. As may be imagined, the higher 
the rank of a slain man the greater the de- 
sire to eat a portion, however small of his 
flesh; and this theory will account for the 
fact that the renifiins of Captain Cook which 
Avere rescued from the natives bore evident 
marks of fire. 

It has often happened that cannibalism 
has been thought to exist on the streuglh of 
native evidence, which has afterward been 
found to have been misunderstood. A re- 
markable instance of such an error occurs 
in the account of Captain Cook’s voyages. 
In vol. ii. 209, there is an account of a na- 
tive who was observed to carry with hijn a 
very small parcel carefully tied up with 
string. After resisting many solicitations, 
he allowed it to be opened, when there ap- 
peared a small piece of flesh about two 
inches long, Avliich to all appearance bad 
been dried, but Avas now wet Avith salt Ava- 
ter.” On being further pressed on the sub- 
ject, the man admitted that it was human 
flesh, and, pointing to his own stomach, in- 
dicated the portion of the body from Avhich 
it had been cut. 

Nothing could be clearer than this ac- 
count, but in vol. iii. p. 133, the Avlude of 
this evidence is shoAvn to be utterly un- 
trustAvorthy. It seems that almost every 
Sandwich Islander Avas in the habit of carry- 
ing about Avith him a small piece of hog’s 
flesh very highly salted, Avhich he Avns accus- 
tomed to nibble occasionally as a delicacy, 
or by Avay of sauce Avheii eating vegetable 
food. By pointing to his stomach the man 
merely used the conventional sign express- 
ing the excellence of the food; and as to his 
statement that the flesh Avas that of a human 
being, he was so eagerly and closely ques- 
tioned that, being a mere lad of sixteen or 
seventeen, he gave an affirmative ausAver to 
leading questions. As far as Ave can see, the 
Polynesian race is not given to cannibalism, 
while the Papuans are devoted to it. 

W E now come to the v? ions games with 
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which the Sandwich Islanders amuse them- 1 
selves. Chief among them is the sport of! 
surf-swimming. This is practised in several | 
of the islands of Polynesia, but in none is it 
carried out to such perfection as in the Sand- 
wich group. The following spirited account 
of this sport is given in Captain Cook's Voy- 
ages:— 

Swimming is not only a necessary art, 
in which both tiie men and women are more 
ex])ert than any people we had hitherto seen, 
but a favorite cliversiou amongst them. One 
particular mode in which they sometimes 
amused themselves with tliis exercise in 
Karakakooa Bay, appeared to us most peril- 
ous and extraordinary, and well deserving a 
distinct relation. 

The surf, which breaks on the coast 
round the bay, extends to the distance of! 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the 
shore, within which space the surges of the 
sea, accfiinulating from the shallowness of 
the water, are daslied against the beach with 
prodigious violence. Whenever from stormy 
weather, or any extraordinary swell at sea, 
the impetuosity of the surf is increased to 
its utmost height, they choose that time for 
this amusement, w’hich is performed in the 
following manner: — 

‘‘Twenty or thirty of the natives, taking 
each a long narrow board, rounded at the 


danger to encounter. The coast being 
guarded by a chain of rooks, with here and 
there a small opening between them, they 
are obliged to steer their board through one 
of these, or, in case of failure, to quit it be- 
fore they reach the rocks, and, plunging 
under the wave, make the best of their way 
back again. This is reckoned very disgrace- 
ful, and is also attended with the loss of the 
board, which I have often seen, with great 
terror, dashed to pieces at the very moment 
the islander quitted it. The Ixddness and 
address with which we saw them perfoim 
these difficult and dangerous maiKiuvres 
was altogether astonishing, and is scarcely 
to be credited.” 

These swimmers used often to pass nearly 
a mile seaward, in ordtr to enjoy the rapid 
motion of their return as long hs possible. 
Both sexes and all ranks imife in it, and 
even the very chiefs tlicmselves, who have 
attained to the corpulency which they so 
much admire, join in the game of sui t-swim- 
ming with the meanest of their subjects. 
Some of the ]ierlbrmers attain to a wonder- 
ful degree of skill, and, not content with 
lying on the board, sit, kneel, and even stand 
on it as they are liurled sliorewiird by the 
giant waves. The boards are of various 
sizes, according to llie age and stature of 
the ow'ner. For adults they are about six 


ends, set out together from the shore. The 
first wave they meet they ])]unge under, 
and, suffering it to roll over them, rise again 
beyond it, aiid make the best of their way 
by" swimming out into the sea. The second 
W'ave is encountered in the same manner 
with the. first; the great difficulty consisting 
in seizing the proper moment of diving 
under it, wffiich, if missed, the person is 
caught by the surf, and driven back again 
with great violence; and all liis dexterity is 
then required to prevent himself from being 
dashed against the rocks. As soon as they 
have gained, by these repeated eflbrts, the 
smooth water beyond the surf, they lay 
themselves at length on their board, and 
prepare for their return. As the surf con- 
sists of a number of weaves, of wffiich every 
third is remarked to be always much larger 
than the others, and to fiow^ higher on the 
shore, the rest breaking in the intermediate 
space, their first object is to place them- 
selves on the summit of the largest surge, 
by which they are driven along wdth amaz- 
ing rapidity tow'ard the shore. 

“ If by mistake they should place, them- 
selves on one of the smaller waves, which 
breaks up before they reach the land, or 
should not be able to keep their plank in a 
proper direction on the top of the swell, 
they are left exposed to the fury of the next, 
and, to avoid it, are obliged again to dive 
and regain the place from which they set 
out. 

“Those who succeed in their object of 
reaching the shore have still the greatest 


feet in length. Tluware slightly convex on 
both sides, and are k( })t very smooth — all 
surf-swimmers cherishing a pride in the 
condition of their boards, and taking care to 
keep them w'ell polished and continually 
rubbed with cocoa-nut oil. The artist lias 
finely represented on the follow ing page the 
marvellous conquest of the sea by these isl- 
anders. 

Such utter mastery of the waves can only 
be obtained by familiarity with the water 
from earliest childhood. A Sandwich Island 
child can swum as soon as it can walk, if not 
sooner, the mothers taking them from the 
breast, laying them on the surface of the 
water and encouraging them to kick about 
as if lying on their mats ashore. One 
writer mentions his encounter with an ob- 
ject wffiich he took to be a very large frog, 
hut wffiich turned out to be a Kanaka (i. e. 
Sandwich Island) baby, which was lying on 
its back and disporting itself quite at its 
ease. 

Indeed, in the mind of a Sandwich Isl- 
ander there seems to he no connection be- 
tween the ideas of water and danger, neither 
does it enter his imagination that any hu- 
man bbing is unable to swim. Conse- 
quently, there have been several instances 
where white men have fallen into the w^ater 
and have been almost drowned, though in 
the presence of the natives, simply because 
the idea that any one could be endangered 
by falling into the water never occurred to 
them. 

I They are equally skilful in managing 
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their canoes, and have a curious mode of 
extracting amusement out of them. A 
number of men will sometimes paddle a 
canoe after dressing themselves up in a most 
ludicrous fashion. They take large empty 
gourds, and put them over their heads, after 
cutting holes in them corresponding with 
the eyes and nose, so that the elTect is not 
at alf unlike that of a turnip lantern. To 
the upper part of the gourd is attached a | 
bunch of slender green twigs, which look at | 
a little distance like a plume of feathers, an^l j 
to the lower part are suspended a number ; 
of narrow strips of cloth, looking like a long 
beard. Their appearance is shown in illus- 
tration [NTo. 2, on the 1089th page. 

In every case where these masks were 
worn, the wearers seemed exceedingly jovial, 
laughing, shouting, and playing ail kinds 
of antics. It was suggested that these 
masks were in fact helmets, used to protect 
the wearers against the stones slung by 
their adversaries; but the whole demeanor j 
of those who wore them was so com})letely 
that of mere masqueraders that the helmet 
theory seems quite untenable. 

Ball pla^ is a favorite sport with the 
Sandwich Islanders, and is carried on wdth in- 
finite variations. Like the Tongans, they 
can play with five balls at once, throwing 
them from hand to hand, so that four of 
them are always in the air. The balls are 
extemporized on the spot, being made of 
green leaves rolled together, and bound with 
string. 

They have a modification of this game, 
which very much resembles our ciq) and ball. 
They take a wooden stick, or handle, about ! 
a foot or eighteen inches long, and through | 
one end of it they pass a peg of hard wood, 
some three inches in length, so that an inch 
or more projects on either side. They 
bring both ends of the peg to a sharp point, 
and the toy is then ready. Throwing up 
the ball with the left hand, they catch it on 
one of the pointed ends of the peg, and then 
jerk it into the air, and catch it again, re- 
versing the stick so us to catch it upon the 
other end of the peg. This game they will 
keep up for a very long time without missing 
ball once. 

Another amusement is very popular. 
Two players sit opposite each other, one 
having a stone and a piece of bark cloth, 
and the other a stick. The first player 
takes the bark cloth, spreads it on the 
ground, and with his right hand crumples it 
up into folds, while with the other he de- 
posits the stone under the cloth. The pecul- 
iar character of the cloth causes the folds 
and wrinkles to remain unaltered, just as 
would be the case if a piece of thin paper 
were treated in the same way. The other 
player carefully examines the cloth, endeav- 
oring to discover the spot under which the 
stone is concealed, and, when he has made 
up his mind, strikes at the stone with his 


stick. Should he hit it, he wins a large 
stake from his opponent; but in the very 
likely event of missing it he forfeits a small 
stake to the adversary. Great interest is 
taken in the game by the spectators, and 
heavy bets arc laid on the two players. 

They have many athletic amusements, 
such as bowls, spear throwing, stick darting, 
and similar sports and occasionally engage 
in the rougher s])ort of boxing. As may be 
seen from Captain Cook's account, this sport 
is not carried on with such fury and perti- 
nacity as in Tonga, the victory being gained 
on comparatively easy terms: — 

‘‘As we had not yet seen anything of 
their sports or athletic exercises, the na; 
lives, at the request of some of our officers, 
entertained us this evening with a boxing 
match. These games were much inferior, 
as well in point of solemnity and magnifi- 
cence as rn the skill and powers of the com- 
batants, to what we had seen exhibited at 
the Friendly Islands; yet, as they differed in 
: some particulars it may not he improper to 
' give a short account of them. 

[ “ We found a vast concourse of people as- 

sembled on a level spot of ground, at a little 
distance from our tents. A long space was 
left vacant in the midst of them, at the 
upper end of which sat the judges, under 
three standards, from which hung slips of 
cloth of various colors, the skins of two wild 
geese, a few small birds, and hunches of 
feathers. 

“ When the sports were ready to begin, 
the signal was given by the judges, and im** 
mediately two coni]>atants appeared. They 
came forward slowly, lifiing up their feet 
very high behind, and drawing their hand 
along tiie sol(*s. As thov approached, they 
frequently eyed eacli other from h(‘ad to 
I foot in a contemptuous manner, casting sev- 
I cral arch looks at tlie spectators, straining 
I their muscles, and using a variety of affected 
gestures. Being advanced within reach 
of each other, they stood with both arms 
held out straight before their faces, at which 
part all their blows were aimed. They 
struck, in what appeared to our eyes an awk- 
ward manner, with a full swing of the arm; 
made no attempt to parry, but eluded their 
adversary’s attack by ah inclination of the 
body or by retreating. 

“ The battle was quickly decided; for if 
either of them was knocked down, or even 
fell by accident, he was considered as van- 
quished, and the victor expressed his tri- 
umph by a variety of gestures, which usu- 
ally excited, as was intended, a loud laugh 
among the spectators. He then waited for 
a second antagonist, and, if again victorious, 
for a third, till he was at last in his turn 
defeated. 

“ A singular rule observed in these com- 
bats is, that whilst any two are preparing to 
fight, a third person may step in, and choose 
1 either of them for his antagonist, when the 
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other is obliged to withdraw. Sometimes 
three or four followed each other in this 
manner before the match was settled. When 
the combat proved longer than usual, or 
appeared too unequal, one of the chiefs 
stepped in, and ended it by putting a stick 
between the combatants. The same good 
humor was preserved throughout Avhich w^e 
before so much admired in the Friendly 
Islanders. As these games were given at our 
desire we found it was universally expected 
that we should have borne our part in them; 
but our people, though much pressed by 
the natives, turned a deaf ear to their chal- 
lenge, remembering full well the blows they 
got at the Friendly Islands.” 

A sport wdiich was formerly in great 
vogue in the Sandwich Islands is sledging, 
the sloping sides of the mountain ranges 
being pressed into the service of the play- 
ers. The game is called holua^ and is 
played in the following manner: — 

Each player is furnished with a sledge, 
made of two narrow runners, varying from j 
seven to eighteen feet in h'ligth, three 
inches deep, and rounded off at one end, 
just like the steel runner of a skate. Thes(^ 
are placed side by side, not parallel, but 
slightly diverging," the space between the 
runners being about two inches at the tips, 
and five inches at the other end. They 
are connected together with cross-pieces of 
wood, and mostly'eovco’ed with strong mat- 
ting. Tlic native name fur the sle<lge is 
papa. In order to prepare a path on which 
the sledge can travel, the natives cut a nar- 
row and shallow trench from the top of the 
mountain to the base, and even carry it for 
a milg or more on level ground. Before the 
sport is begun, the trench is laid with grass 
so as to make the iiath easier. 

When the players have assembled at the 
top of the mountain, one of them takes tlu‘ 
sledge in his hands, holding it in front of 
him, retreats a ftuv paces, and tlieii runs 
forward with all his speed, flTngs lumsclf 
head foremost into the trench, and glides 
down it at a terrific pace, resting on his 
sledge. The rapidity with which a well- 
managed sledge will dasli down the trench, 
is absolutely fearful, the incline being often 
at an angle of forty-live degrees. The art 
of balancing the narrow sledge is a very 
difficult one, and if a player should chance 
to h‘an too much to one side, or should 
guide Ids slcMlgc out of the trench, it is 
scarcely iiossiblc for him to escape with his 
life. ^ The sledge dies to pieces in a moment, 
the rider is hurled high in the air, and goes 
rolling down the sleep hill, without ' any 
means of guiding or stojiping himself. 

The winner in this game is the plaver 
uho travels the farthest along the trench, 
and so fascinating is the sport, that the na- 
tives have been known to stake the whole 
of their property on tlieir skill. They staked 
their houses, their lands, their fruit trees, 


and their crops. Husbands staked their 
wives and children, and wives staked them- 
selves. And after they had lost all that 
they had, or were likely to have, they 
staked their very bones, to be used after 
death in making fish hooks and arrow 
heads. 

Trip: religion of the Sandwich Islanders 
resembles so closely that of the Polynesians 
that little need be said about it. What wor- 
ship they have is extorted by fear, and, in 
accordance with this principle, they make 
their idols as ugly as possible. There is a 
certain character about the idols of the 
Sandwich Islands which, like the carving of 
Zealand, cannot be mistaken. 

In order to show^ how completely this 
character is impressed upon the workman- 
ship, I introduce ii})on the following page 
tvo specimens, one from the British Muse- 
um, and tile other from my own collection. 
The former of these, Ko. 1, is made, like 
the feather helmets, of wicker-w’Ork, and is 
very much larger than any human head and 
neck. It is covered with the red and yellow 
heathers which have already been mentioned, 
and, from tlie mere price of the material, 
must have been, in the days in which it was 
made, a most costly and precioUvS ohject. 

The eves are made of molhcr-of-pcarl, 
nndin the centre of each is set a Idack head 
by way of pupil. The enormous teeth which 
beset the open mouth are simply the fangs, 
or canine teeth, of dogs. The "top of the 
head is furnished witn a crest, just like 
that of the feather helmet. In s})ite of the 
rudeness of form, the image possesses a 
certain force and vigor, which shows tliat 
the native who made it had some modicum 
of artistic power, which in this case (‘X- 
jwesses itself in outline, just as in the case 
of the feather cloak it is exemplified in 
color. 

By way of contrast with this idol, we will 
now look at another specimen (No. 2, on 
same page), in which the artist has been 
o])liged to renounce color, and trust entirely 
to outline; and it cannot ]>o said that he has 
been unsuccessful. The head and body of 
tills image are cut out of a white and very 
light wood, and have been covered with 
hark cloth. This cloth has been stained 
black, and the native artist has contrived to 
apply it with such jHTfection of manijiula- 
tion that it fits dosidy to all the inequalities 
of tlic carving, and "cannot even be seen 
until specially pointed out. 

The head and neck are separate from the 
trunk, and carved out of a single piece of 
wood; and even the bold crest and its sup- 
porting rays are cut out of the same piece 
of wood. The teeth of the upper ja\v are 
those of a human being; but those of the 
lower jaw" are simply a row of the palatine 
teeth of some large fish, and are sixteen in 
number. They are flanked at each angle of 
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the mouth by a human tooth. After the 
teeth have been inserted into the wood, the 
bark cloth has been applied, and is turned 
in at the roots of the teeth, so as to repre- 
sent the gums. The eyes ai‘e simply oval 
pieces of mother-of-pearl. 

It is rather remarkable that the strip of 
cloth which runs over the crest has not been 
stained black, like that which covers the 
head, face, and neck, but is nearly white, 
and of much stronger and coarser texture. 
The skill with which the maker has applied 
the cloth to the wood is really admirable. 
He has evidently soaked it until it was quite 
soft and tender, and by means of careful 
stretching and pressing has “coaxed” it 
over the various irregularities— such as the 
nose, eyes, and mouth — so that it fits as 
closely as if it were the real skin. 

The neck is small, narrow, and scarcely 
worthy of the name, being in fact little more 
than a large peg, by which the head may be 
attached to the body when needed. In con- 
sequence of this arrangement, the position 
of the head can be altered at will, and the 
variety of expression gained by so simple an 
arrangement is scarcely credible. 

The body of the idol is made of the same 


li^ht wood as the head, and is also covered 
with the black bark cloth. There is a socket 
between the shoulders, into which the neck 
fits loosely. The arms are nothing more 
than bundles of rushes or reeds, tied with 
cloth; and each hand is furnished with six 
fingers, probably as a symbol of extraordinary 
power. The fingers are merely dogs’ teeth, 
the whiteness of which presents a curious 
contrast with the black head and body. 
There are no legs, nor even any indication 
of legs, the body being little more than a 
\)lock of wood, with a hole at the top for the 
insertion of the neck, and a smaller hole at 
each shoulder for the insertion of the arms. 

Whatever artistic power the maker pos- 
sessed has been given to the head, and it 
must be acknowledged that he has carried 
out his idea most vigorously. The long 
dress worn by this idol is not stained black, 
like that which covers the face, head, and 
body, but is white, and without even a 
pattern. 

For this interesting specimen I am 
debted to E. Randell, Esq., who has furnished 
me with many of the objects which have 
been figured in this work. 
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Eassing in a south-westerly direction from 
the Sandwich Ishands we come to a very 
large group called the Caroline Archipelago. 
These islands were discovered — as far as is 
known — in 1 g‘ 26, by the Portuguese, who in 
those days were the most enterprising navi- 
gators ill the world. About fifty years after- 
ward they were visited by Drake, but they 
did not receive the name by which they 
are known until more than a hundred years 
after Drake’s voyage, when they were named 
by the Spanish the Carolines, in honor of 
Charles the Second, the then king of Spain. 

These islands extend over a very con- 
siderable geographical range, a space of 
some fifty degrees intervening between the 
most easterly and westerly of them. Owing 
to the extensive range of these islands, 
there is considerable difference between 
the manners and customs of these na- 
tives, and even between their form and 
complexion. We will therefore take as ex- 
amples gome of the easterly, central, and 
western islands. 

The most easterly of the group are those 
which are called the Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands, the former being those of the north 
and th# latter those of the south. They are 
sometimes divided into the Eastern and 
Western Islands, the former being the 
^dick and the latter the Ealick chain, each 
group comprising about fifteen or sixteen 


These islands are all low in the water, 
being mostly of coralline structure, so that 
they are not" visible from any grexat distance. 
In consequen(*e of their lowness, tbe}^ set m 
to have escajied the observation of voyagers 
until 1788, when they were discovered by 
Marsliall and Gilbert, after wliom they were 
named. As is usual in coral islands, the soil 
is but .shallow, having been formed by the 
decomposition of vegetable matter thrown 
on the coral reefs by the waves. The veg- 
etation is therefore scanty, and is mostly 
confined to bananas, cocoa-nut trees, bread- 
fruit — all of which thrive best on a low 
situation near water. 

As a sample of the Marshall Islanders, I 
give a portrait of a man and woman of Ro- 
manzoff Island, on the next page. They 
are a rather fine race, taller than the gen- 
erality of the Caroline islanders, and possess 
tolerably good features. They use the tattoo 
with some profusion, both sexes appearing 
to be equally addicted to it. They are better 
clothed than many Polynesians, the men 
wearing a short mat round their waists, and 
the women being clad in a very fine and 
neatly-made mat, falling nearly to the feet 
The nair is long, and naturally curling, and 
is worn long by both sexes. Earrings are 
in great request, and some of them, as may 
be seen by reference to the illustration, are 
enormously large. 

Prom the structure of the island, it is evi- 
dent that the present inhabitants are Dot 
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aborigines, but came from other islands at 
no very remote period. They have kept up 
the nautical spirit to which they owe their 
presence on the island, and make long voya- 
ges from one island to another. Their 
canoes are well made, and are built of 
bread-fruit wood. 

Bornabi is one of the largest and most 
important of these islands, bein^ about 
seventy miles in circumference, and having 
a sufficient variety of soil to be very fertile. 
Instead of being as low-lying as some of 
these islands, it is of volcanic origin, shoot- 
ing up to a considerable height in the mid- 
dle, and surrounded by flat coral reefs. 

In consequence of this structure, it affords 
excellent harborage, and has become a great i 
place of resort for whaling vessels. jLiike 
some parts of America within the same 
zone, and having a somewhat similar con- 
tour, the island Is a very wet one, so that 
the combined heat and moisture produce a 
wonderful fertility of vegetation. Even on 
the higher parts of the island, the fresh 
water nourishes various trees and shrubs, 
while on the coast the mangrove, which 
delights in sal^ water, absolutely grows into 
the sea, and, by its interlacing roots and 
branches forms a bamer which cannot be 
penetrated except through the apertures 
made by the mouths of rivers and creeks. 

The inhabitants are of a fair average 
sfature, the men being about five feet eight 
inches high, while the women are much 
sliorter. They are, however, well propor- 
tioned, and not stumpy or clumsy, as is too 
ol'teii the case with the women of uncivil- 
ized races. 

Like the Romanzoff Islanders, thev tattoo 
themselves liberally, and both sexes wear 
their black hair very long, keeping it well 
oiled and carefully dressecl, and, in the case 
of people of rank, adorning it with wreaths 
of flowers. They have the same odd passion 
for turmeric which is found in the rolyne- 
sian races generally, anointing themselves 
profusely with it, and thereby converting 
their naturally pleasing copper color into a 
repiilsive yellow. 

The men dress themselves very carefully, 
a Bornabi man of fashion spending a vast 
amount of time on his costume. He must 
not exhibit a vestige of hair on his face, but 
must painfully pluck out each individual 
hair by means of forceps made of a couple 
of cockle-slieils, or a piece of tortoise-shell 
bent double* He must wear at least six 
aprons, one over the other. These aprons 
are made of strips of the cocoa-nut leaf 
bleached white ana about two feet in length. 
He must have round his waist a belt or sash 
mde of banana fibre, and dyednoarlet and 


yellow. He must have his necklaces, his 
head -band, and his scarlet tassels in his 
ears; and he finishes off his costume by a 
sort of parasol or sunshade made of leaves, 
which he ties round his head so as to pre- 
serve the face from the sun. 

This elaborate toilet must be made sev- 
eral times daily, as every native bathes, oils, 
and paints his skin yellow at least tliree 
times every day. The dress of the women 
bears some resemblance to that of the men, 
except that, in lieu of the series of apron 
fringes they wear bark cloth fastened round 
the waist and reaching to the knee. 

In architecture the people of Bornabi are 
superior to the generality of Polynesians. 
Like the Marquesans, they begin' by build- 
ing a platform of stones, some four or five 
feet in height, and upon this they erect the 
framework of the edifice. The "spaces be- 
tween the upright timbers are filled in with 
wicker-work, in which are left certain aper- 
tures that answer the purpose of windows. 
The floor is covered with the same kind of 
wicker-work, except a small space in the 
centre, in which the fireplace is made. The 
roof is thatched neatly with pandanus leaves. 
In all these particulars there is little distinc- 
tion between the architecture of Bornabi 
and that of many other islands. The chief 
point of difference lies, however, m the fact 
that the timbers are squared, and that, 
instead of being merely lashed together, 
they are fastened by tenon and mortise. 

It seems probable that the superiority of 
their architecture, more especially in the 
squaring of beams and the use of the mor- 
tise, is due not so much to themselves as to 
the remembrance of buildings erected by 
white men several centuries ago. Near one 
of the harbors are some ruined buildings, 
which are evidently not of savage architec- 
ture. They are built of cut stones, which 
have been imported from some other coun- 
try, and arc arranged in streets, looking as 
if they iiad formed a portion of a fortifica' 
tion. I* has been conjectured that tliese 
buildings were the work of the Spanish 
buccaneers, who used, some centuries ago, 
to range these seas, and would have found 
such a harbor and fort invaluable to them. 

As far as is known, the inhabitants of 
Bornabi keep almost entirely to the coast, 
and never visit the interior. It is certain 
that the cultivfited* grounds only extend for 
a very little distance Inland, and, as all the 
energy of these islanders naturally takes a 
seaward direction, it is very probable that 
the natives speak truth when they say tliat 
they have never even visited the .centre of 
their island. 
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THE PELEW ISLANDS. 


The westernmost group of the Carolines 
is known the name of the Pelew or Fal- 
lon Islands. They were discovered, in 1543, 
by Yillabolos, but have been made known 
to us principally by means of Captain H. 
AVilson, who was wrecked there in 1783. 
The group consists of about twenty small 
islands, which are surrounded by a reef. 

The inhabitants are of a dark copper color, 
well made, tall, and remarkable for their 
stately gait.. They employ the tattoo in 
rather a curious manner, pricking the pat- 
terns thickly on their legs from the ankles 
to a few indies above the knees, so that they 
look as if their legs were darker in color 
than the rest of their bodies. They are 
cleanly in their habits, bathing frequently, 
and rubbing themselves with cocoa-nut oil, 
so as to give a soft and glossy appearance to 
the skin. 

The hair of the head is fine and black, and 
is worn long by both sexes, being rolled up 
in a peculiar fashion close to the back of the 
head. That of the face and chin is mostly 
removed, being plucked out by tweezers, 
only a few men, remarkable for the strength 
and thickness of their beards, allowing them 
to grow. The men wear no clothing, not 
even the king himself having the least ves- 
tige of raiment, the tattoo being supposed to 
answer the puqiose of dress. 

So unacquainted with real clothing were 
they when Captain Wilson visited them, 
that the}" were utterlj' jierplexed at the gar- 
ments of the white men, lifting up the finps 
of the coats, pinching the sleeves, and then 
comparing them with their own naked limbs, 
evidently fancying that these mysterious j 
objects were the skin peculiar to the white 
man. They also took the blue veins on the 
seamen's wrists for lines of tattooing, and 
asked to be allowed to sec the whole of the 
arm, in order to find out whether the blue 
lines were continued beyond the wrist. , 

In spite, however, of the absence of dress 
the deportment of the sexes toward each 
other is perfectly modest. For example, 
the men and women will not bathe at the 
same spot, nor even go near a bathing-place 
of t.he opposite sex unless it be deserted. If 
a man is forced to pass near a women’s bath- 
ing-place, he is obliged, when he comes 
within a stipulated distance, to give a loud 
shout; and, if it be answered by a female 
voice, he must either pass by a circuitous 
route, or turn back and wait until the women 
have left, the spot. 

Tlieir features are tolerably good, the nose 
rather prominent, and the mouth moder- 
ately large. They would look a tolerably 
handsome people but for their custom of 
chewing the hetel-nut, which stains the 
mouth red and the teeth black. The chiefs 
and all the principal men are so devoted to 


the betel that they always carry with them 
a little basket containing the nuts, and a 
small bamboo vessel in which they keep the 
quicklime which is mixed with the tietel 
when chewed. 

Although they care nothing for dross, and 
comparatively little for ornament, the very 
great chiefs "wear one decoration which is 
prized by them much as is the Garter in 
England, or the Golden Fleece in Spain. 
This is a bone bracelet, worn on the left 
wrist and denoting the very highest rank 
next to that of the king himself. Those who 
are privileged to wear it arc called Rupacks, 
and, as will presently be seen, the rank is 
not necessarily hereditary, but is conferred 
at the pleasure of the king. 

It seems strange to us that distinctions of 
I rank should be tliiis shar])ly defined among 
I a people like the Pelew Islanders, and that 
I “ naked savages ” should have their various 
I gradations of social position. That a definite 
scale of rank should exist at all is an evi- 
dence of some civilization, and that so <‘om- 
pletc a system should he found among these 
islanders apiiears a perfect enigma to those 
who have been accustomed to associate 
clothing and civilization as inseparable con- 
ditions. Yet here we have the singular 
fact that there is a distinct division of ranks 
into king, nobles, gentry, and peasantry; 
and that, although these ranks arc perfectly 
j well defined and acknowledged, not a man, 

I from the almost despotic king to the lowest 
‘ subject, wears the slightest article of cloth- 
ing. 

N’ot only are these distinctions jealously 
observed, hut we find also that the nobles 
are divided into several ranks, as is the case 
i in civilized lands, and that the high(‘St rank 
i is denoted by a symbolical badge. This badge 
is conferred only by the sovereign himself, 
and the investiture with the Rupack’s hone 
is conducted with a ceremonious solemnity 
that denotes the estimation in which it is 
h(‘ld. So deeply are the Unpacks attached 
to this symbol of their rank, that a rebel 
Rupack, "who had made war against the 
king, and was taken alive, resisted every 
attempt to deprive him of his bracelet, and 
did not part with it until he had sacrificed 
his life in its defence. In shape the bone 
bears a curious resemblance to the open 
jaws of a skate, and is probably made on 
that model. 

The mode of investiture is a very ceremo- 
nious one, and is illustrated on the following 
page. The Rupacks are assembled together 
In a sort of chapter of their order, and tha 
Rupack elect is seated at a little distance 
from them. The king, or a Rupack ap- 
ointed by him, then takes the bracelet, and 
irects the candidate to throw a stone as far 
as he can. This is done in order to ascer^ 
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laiit which hand he habitually uses, so that 
if he be a right-handed man the* bracelet 
goes on the left wrist, and if a left-handed 
mail on the right wrist. 

A string is then tied to each finger of the 
hand; the strings are passed through the 
bracelet, which, together with the hand, is 
pleijitifullyfanointed with cocoa-nut oil. The 
priifcipal Rupack then ])laces himself behind 
the iCarididale, and holds him linnly by the 
shoulders, while another hauls at the strings. 
Thei king, in the meantime, squeezes to- 
gether the fingers of the hand, and by de- 
gree^ draws the bracelet firml^^on the wrist, 
lie then makes a speech to the new Riipack, 
telling him to polish the bracelet daily, and 
keep it bright; never to suffer its honor to 
be tarnished, and never to part from it but 
with his life. 

Captain Wilson, who was himself invested 
with the Rupack’s bone, writes thus of the 
ceremony and its object: — ‘‘This mark of 
distinction is given and received in these 
regions as a reward of valor and fidelity, 
and held out as the prize of merit. 

In this light such public honors were 
originally c<4nsidercd, and still ought to be 
so, ill eviwy state, from Pelcw to Britain. 
And while tliey continue to be thus re- 
garded they will operate on the human pas- 
sions — excite emulation, inspire courage, 
promote virtue, and challenge respect. The 
decoration, indeed, derives all its splendor 
from the combined ideas of the mind whilst 
viewing it; and the imagination is (Hpially 
impressed with the same seiitimtait, whether 
the badge of honor be a strip of velvet tied 
rouinl the knee, a tiifl of riband and a cross 
dangling at the button-hole, a star em- 
broidered on the coat, or a horn upon the 
arm.’' 

He miglit have added that the intrinsic 
value of the decoration bears no comparison 
with the honor which it denotes, and that 
the bone of the naked Pelcw Islander, the 
laurel or parsley crown of the ancient war- 
rior, or the Yictoria Cros.s of the modern 
hero, are alike valueless and priceless. It is 
remarkable that the king does not wear llu^ 
bone, so that he has no external sign to dis- 
tinguish him from the meanest peasant. 

^ The Pelew Islanders are not a very war- 
like people, and their weapons are, th(‘re- 
fore, simple 4ind few. They have two kin<ls i 
of spears, one used as a missile, and the 
other as a pikk The missile spear is thrown 
by a very renmrkable instrument, remind- 
ing the observer of the Australian wiimme- 
rah, or throw-stick. 

It consists of a piece of wood about two 
feet in length, and having a notch at one 
end. When the warrior wishes to throw his 
spear, he places the butt in the notch of the 
throwing-stick, and with his left hand bends 
the elastic bamboo shaft until it is nearly 
doubled, The hold of the left hand is then 
loosed, and the spear projects itself to a con- 


siderable distance by means of its own elas- 
ticity. To an European nothing can be 
more awkward than this mode of throwing 
the spear; but the Pelew Islanders cun send 
the weapon to a considerable distance, and 
aim it well besides. 

Even without the aid of the throwing- 
stick, they are no mean adepts at hurling 
the spear. When Lee Boo, the son of the 
king, was at Canton, some gentlemen who 
were skilled in si)car throwing asked him to 
exhibit the manner in which his own ])eople 
managed the wcai)oii. lie took the spear, 
and, not tliinking that it was to be thrown, 
merely quivered and poised it according to 
the usual preliminaries. He was then re- 
qiiestc<l to throw it at a gauze cage, with a 
bird i)ai!ited on it. The cage was at such a 
distance that the gentlemen could seMom 
.strike it. Lee Boo, iiowever, took up the 
spear car<ile.ssly. poised it for a rii;)nuhit, 
hurled it, and not only hit the cage, but 
struck the bird Uirough the head. 

The Rupacks mos'lly carry swords and 
daggers. The former are made ol‘ a very 
heavy wood, and nearly three feet in length. 
They are inlaid with pieces of while shell, 
and are strong and heavy enough to kill a 
man with a single blow. Tlie daggers are 
made of the tail-bone of the sting-ray, and, 
when not in use, are carried iii a sheath 
made of a single joint of bamboo, just as is 
the case with the small knives of Borneo. 

Laud battle.s are seldom fought in these 
islands, tlnj natives trusting chiefiy to their 
canoes, which are of large size and well, 
built. TJicir hulls are cut out of tree 
trunks, and then are carved, painted, and 
inlaid witli the patient care which distin- 
guishes savage art. When the king goes 
out in state, the canoes are further adorned 
with bunche.s of shells, strung on cords and 
liiing to the bow.s and stern-posts. The 
out-rigger is used, and the sails are (»f the 
“ latine ’’ form. Despite, however, of the 
care bestowed upon their vessels, the Pidew 
Islanders are n()t good sailors, and seldom 
venture outside the chain of reefs which en- 
circle their group of islands. Ev(‘n within it 
when the sea ran at all high, they would not 
venture into their i*auocs. 

In conse<pteuce tff their mode of fighting, 
tlie capture of an enemy's canoe is thought 
of much more consequence than the shuigh- 
tcr of his soldiers, and is looked u])on much 
in the same light as we consider the capture 
of an enemy's gun or flag. Therefore when 
one party finds that the battle is going 
against them, they turn their canoes land- 
ward, and drive them ashore with all their 
might, and, if possible, drag them so high 
on the beach that they cannot be floated 
without exposing the invaders to almost 
certain death. 

The principal tool used in making the 
canoe is the adze, or axe. In form the 
weapon is almost identical with the Polyne- 
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siaii adzos wliidi have been already de- 1 
scribe.; ui ihis work. The blade is made ol 1 
the llr.ck .in<l strong shell of the giant clam, | 
and 'oe most eiirions point of the instru - 1 
ment is that the head revolves in a groove, 
so tliai it can be nstnl as an adze or an axe | 
at phNi^ure. The Dyak boat buihha* has a I 
prcei'tdy similar instrument, as nil! be seen 
in the course of a i‘e\v pages. 

Their smaller tools and im])hmients — 
such as Slone knivc.s. coud>, and string — 
they carry in the liasket which holds tlieir 
betel; and as they have no djvss, and conse- 
quently no pockets, a man never walks to 
any disiaiice Innn his Imme without carry- 
ing the basket with him. 

The architecture of the IView' Islanders 
is very good. The houses are rai'^tal about 
three fei't from the gi‘oun<l by imams of 
stone posts, upon V liich are laid tiu' beams 
whieli .snpi>ort the liooring jind side-po>t>. 
The walls are made of thiek malting, whieh 
extends from post to post, and tlu‘ tloors are 
generally of plank, hav ing an iiieh or so of 
sjiace hetwaam (lie hoards. Sometimes they 
are made of split bamboos, which become 
polished and very sli[)pci’y by the constant 
tread of naked feet. 

Eaeli house has in the centre it^^ lin plaee, 
sunk lower than tlu' lh)oriiig. and formed of 
stones and earth. Tin* tire is keju lauaiing 
all night, not for the pnrpo'^i^ of warmth, hut 
that the smokt* may (ill the houxe and drive 
away inosipiiloes. \Theu the house is a very 
Marge one, and eniploy<al for the aemaal u^'e, 
there are two lire]>]ares, one at each end. 
Along the sides of the. hou-e are arranged 
certain apertures whic'h ansui'i* e({uall\ th(‘ 
pur])oses of window’s or doors, and are fur- 
nished with sliding shutters, by whieh tlu'y 
can he closed at pleasuna Each of these 
apertures is furnished with sti‘p])ing stones, 
by mcams of wiiich the inhabitants can en- 
ter or leave the house witliout having to 
clamber from the ground to the raised lloor. 
The large houses are emi»loyei for public 
uses, the councils being laid in front of 
them, or the peo]dc assmnhling in tlnan for 
social talk, in wiiicli the w’omeii bear their 
full .share. Some of these houses are from 
sixty to eighty feet in length. 

Being a cleanly people, the Pelew’ Island- 
ers keep their houses neatly swaqit, the 
broom being a bundle of cocoa-nut husks 
tied together. The vessels wiiiidi contain 
fresh water arc simply joints of the bamboo, 
the open ends of w’hieh are furnished with a 
sort of spout or lip, by means of which the 
%vater can be poured without danger of 
being spilt. 

The cooking vessels are made of earthen- 
ware, and are mostly of an oval shape. They 
are not, however, very good potters, their 
pots and pans being rather fragile, and so 
&^ly burnt that the natives dare not put 
mera at once on the fire, but set them 
first at a little distance, and, as they become 


wanner, bring them nearer, turning them 
conliuuallyi, so as to heat each part equally. 

When (laptain Wilson wtis at the Pelew 
Islands, the king had a vessel of which he 
was very proud. It was carved out of a 
block of wood, i)lcntifiiUy inlaid with pieces 
oi“ white .<hell, and, w’hcn the cover W’as 
u])()n it, formed a tolerably fair re[)resenta- 
tion of a bird. This vessel held about nine 
gallons, and on occasions of great cere- 
mony, was brought out and lilled w ith sw eet 
drink for the use of the Jciiig and his lUi- 
paeks. 

Of the amusements of the Pehwv Island- 
ers Oaptain Wilson says little, and gives but 
a ]»rief description of the very odd dance in 
which they delight. This desiri])tion will 
he better understood hy reference to the 
illustration on the UO.'ith pjtge. ‘‘In the 
evening oiir peo]>le w ere entertaim-d w'ith a 
dance of tlie warriors, wdio wore jii.^t then 
retnvmnl. W'liirh was perfornuil in the fol- 
lowing manner; — 

“ The (lama i’.s ]iav(' a quantity of plantain 
h'avi's brought to tluan, whieh they split 
and shiver into the form of ribands. These 
th(*y twine and lix round their hea<ls, w’rists, 
waists ankles, and kma's; and the halves 
being of a yellowish hue. so pre]iared, have 
not an inelegant clleet when apjilied to their 
dark cojqu'r skin. They luaki* also hunches 
or tasx ls of the same, \vhieh they hold iu 
their liands. 

When drawn out, they form themselves 
into cir<j(‘.s of t^vo or three deep, one 
w ithin anothi'r. In gmu'ral. an eldcudy man 
nnumgst tlu m hi gins in a very solemn lone 
siunelhing like a sojig, or long senUmco - 
for our coiintrynu n could not disciaminate 
whieh it was — and when h(‘ comes to a 
paiis(‘. or wlinl we shoidd call th(‘ end of a 
stanza, a choi'us ih struck u]), and the 
dancers all joiji in concert, still continuing 
their lignre. 

‘‘ Tlndr d;uicing docs not so much consist 
! in cajicring or agility as iu a [lartienlar 
nndhod tin y have of )>alancing themstdves, 
and this frequeiitly very low’ sidcw’ays, sing- 
ing together all \he while; during wdiich 
they wall tlalteii their circles, so as to bring 
thciUvSelvos face to face to each other, lift- 
ing uj> tlu* tassels they hold in their hands, 
and giving them a dashing or tremulous 
motion. After thi.s there will he a sudden 
pause, and an exclamation from every one 
of ‘ IFcf? / ’ Then a new si'iitenec or stanza 
is repeated, and danced to as before, and the 
same ceremony continued till every man 
who i.s engaged in the dance has in his turn 
had his repetition and chorus.” 

As far as was ascertained by Captain Wil- 
.son, the Pelew Islanders have some notions 
of religion, and certainly believed in a life 
after death. They had several supersti- 
tions, one of which was that the wood of a 
certain tree was unlucky, and always brought 
harm wherever it was used. When Captain 
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Wilson was building his new vessel, he used 
some planks of this tree, much tq the dis- 
may of the king, Abba Thulle, who begged 
him to remove them. Captain Wilson ex* 
plained to him that as in his own country 
any kind of suitable wood was employed for 
ship building without producing disastrous 
results, the same impunity was to be ex- 
pected in the Pelew Islands. As it happened, 
shortly after the obnoxious planks had been 
inserted, one of the carpenters fell from the 
side of the vessel, and hurt himself severely, 
thus confirjning the natives in their belief 

Their funeral ceremonies are very short 
and simple, and even in one instance wit- j 
nessed by Clip tain Wilson, when the son of 
the principal chief was buried, there w^as| 
scarcely any ceremony. The cor[).se was 
wrapped up in mats, and borne by four men 
on a bier, no men except the actual bearers 
attending. A number of women followed 
the bier, and poured out loud lamentations 
as they walked. When they arrived at the 
place of burial, the body was laid in the 
grave, and the earth immediately filled in 
by the four bearers, while the women knelt 
round, amj renewed their lamentations, 
marking as if they would tear up the body 
from the ground. 

Next day, however, Eaa Kook, the father 
of the deceased, went to the burial-place, 
and performed a curious ceremony. He 
took two old cocoa-nuts (young nuts being 
ahvays gathered for consumption) and some 
red ochre, with which he drew transverse 
stripes across the nuts. He then laid the 
painted nuts by his side, and I'epeated, in an 
undertone, some wmrds wdiich were sup- 
posed to be an incantation or prayer of some 


kind. A bundle of betel leaves was treated 
in the same way, and the whole were then 
delivered to aii old woman, who went with 
them toward the grave; but the precise ter- 
mination of the ceremony was not ascer- 
tained. 

On page 1107 mention w^as made of Lee 
Boo. As this young man was the li rs t PeleAV 
Islander who ever visited England, and was 
besides a very remarkable character, I will 
conclude this account with a short memoir 
of him, 

lie Avas the second son of the king, Abba 
Thulle, Avho AA^as no common man, and well 
deserviiy^ of the poAver Avhich he ludd. He 
possessed great energy, Avonderfiil liberality 
of mind, and an innate nobility of disposi- 
tion. The visit of the AAdiitc men taught 
him their infinite superiority, and Avhen 
Captain Wilson had built his iicav ship, and 
was about to start, Abba Thulle begged him 
to take Lee Boo to England, to have him 
instructed in the arts of civilization, and to 
send him back again so that he might be the 
teacher of his future people. The n^quest 
A\\as granted, and Lee Boo aecompanied 
Captain Wilson to England, Avhere be lived 
for five months, winning the estec^m and af- 
fection of all whom he met, by his intelli- 
gent, modest, and affectionate nature. Un- 
fortunately for his father’s hopes, he Avas at- 
tacked Avith small-pox, of which he died, his 
last Avish being that all presents that been 
given him should be sent to his father. He 
(lied on Dec. 27, 1784, and Avas buried in 
Rotherhithe Church, Avhere a tomb Avas* 
erected to his memory by the India Com^ 
pany. , 
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Wrrn tlie exception of Australia, which may 
take rank as a continent, Borneo is the 
largest island in the world. It is situated in 
the tropics, the equator passing nearly 
through the centre of it, and forms the 
centre of the Indian Archipelago. 

Until late 3"oars, scarcely anything was 
known of Borneo; but since the late Sir James 
Breoke accomplished his ivondcrful series of 
exploits against the piratical tribes that in- 
fested the coast for more than a thousand 
miles, and destroyed all commerce, the 
country has been tolerably explored, and 
the manners and customs of its inhabitants 
investigated. Following the plan on which 
this work has been formed, we will only 
concern oursidves about the natives of Bor- 
neo who live to a degree the life of savages, 
and only possess that amount of civilization 
which is compatible with savage existence. 

PiTTTiNG aside the Malay Mahometans 
who have settled in Borneo, we may roughly 
divide the native tribes into the Laiid and 
Sea Dyaks. The former of these divisions 
seldom go to sea, either for piracy or trade, 
and in this respect are very different from 
the R ea By aks, whose existence is essentially 
a naval one. 

Mr. Brooke believes that the Land Byaks 
have emigrated from a country in which 
they would be brought in contact with Hin- 
dooism, inasmuch as they possess sundry 
relics of that religion. remainB of 


Ilindooism found among them, such as 
stone-shaped bulls and other stone utensils, 
and the refusal among them to touch the 
flesh of cattle or deer — and so particular are 
they that they will fine a man for even 
spilling the blood of these animals on their 
premises; the name of their deity being Ju- 
w'ata — these testifying points 8 Ui)port a fair 
conjecture that they must have gained a fair 
notion of Hindoo woi'ship from people 
coming into the Kapiias liiver from the 
island of Java, tvhich is only distant from 
some of the outstretching points of Borneo 
two hundred milCs, and fair winds generally 
prevail betw een,” 

111 confirmation of this opinion, Mr. Brooke 
mentions that the expression, “ in the days 
of the Hindoos,” was formerly employed 
when any ancient date was signified. There 
are about nine or ten branches of the Laud 
Byaks, each of which branches is divided 
into a considerable number of tribes. It is 
impossible to give the names and description 
of the individual tribes on account of their 
fluctuating cliaractcr. The people are con- 
tinually shifting their place in search of new 
lands for cultivation, and the result is that 
they quarrel with each other, fight, are dis- 
persed, and thus form ftew tribes in the spots 
on ivhich they settle. 

It is thongnt that their number does not 
exceed forty thousand, many tribes of which 
Imve never been near the sea* 

Hexteome the SeaByaks, a fairer, a flnerj 
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and a more interesting people. They are 
about three times as numerous as the Land 
Dyaks, and are at the present day much 
'what the old sea-kings were in days gone by 
They are essentially a nation of rovers, liv- 
ing by piracy, and carrying out to the fullest 
extent the abominable practice of head- 
hunting, of which we shall see sometliing in 
the course of a few pages. 

They are taller than the Land Dyaks, who 
seldom exceed five feet six inches in height, 
and much fairer in complexion. The skii^ 
of tlio Land Dyak is brown, whereas that of the 
Sea Dyak is many shades lighter, and has 
been compared to the color of a new saddle 
— a hue which admirably suits the well- 
developed forms of these people. They are 
very proud of their complexion, and the 
women arc fond of an excuse for throwing 
off the jackets which they wear, in order to 
exhibit their smooth satiny skins, polished 
and shining as if of new bronze. 

Their various customs in peace and war 
will be described in their proper places, and 
we will content ourselves at present with 
their ajmearance and dress. 

The Dyaks, as a rule, are nearly beardless, 
and have a cast of countenance which might 
almost be called effeminate. Occasionally, 
however, a man does possess a few hairs on 
his upper lip, of which he is inordinately 
roud, and one or two instances have been 
nown where a man has possessed a well- 
developed beard. 

Tattooing is practised among many of the 
tribes, and prevails in inverse ratio to their 
civilization, those who arc furthest from 
civilization being most profusely tattooed, 
and those who are brought in contact with 
it having almost entirely abandoned the 
practice. The men of some tribes arc nearly 
covered with tattooed patterns, while those 
of other tribes have stars on their breasts 
and armlets and bracelets on their legs and 
arms. The Kanowit Dyaks, who belong to 
the great Malanau tribe, are tattooed from 
the breast to the knees with a pattern that 
has the effect of scale armor, and many of 
them tattoo their chins and chests so as to 
look as if they had r(>al beards and mous- 
taches. The tattoo of the women is often 
more elaborate than tliat of the men, as we 
shall presently see. 

It is worthy of notice that, as a rule, the 
Sea Dy.aks do not use the tattoo. They have 
an idea tnat it is a sign of cowardice, and are 
very miich surprised that English sailors, 
whose courage they can but respect, will 
allow /themselves to be tattooed with the 
anchors, true lovers’ knots, ships in full sail, 
entwined initials, and other figures with 
whieh a British sailor loves to disfigure 
himself. In copsequence of this feeling many 
verbal skirmishes have been waged between 
th<i Sea Dyaks and the English seamen. 
The tribes among whom tattooing reaches 
Its greatest development are mostly those 


of the Malaccan division, such as the Ka- 
nowits, who arc mightily despised by the 
regular Land and Sea Dyaks, and are only 
tolerated by them as being the means of 
affording a constant supply of heads. 

The Dyaks are excee{lingly fertile in their 
invention of car ornaments. Most savages 
content themselves with making one hole in 
the lobe of the car, and often enlarge it so 
that a man’s hand could be passed through 
the orifice. But the Dyaks go much further 
in their ideas of adornment. 

In common with other savages, they make 
an enormous hole in the lolic of the ear, in- 
crease it by inserting a series of gradually 
enlarged plugs, and drag it down as far as 
the shoulder by hanging leaden weights to 
it. But they also bore a series of holes all 
round the edge of the ear, and fill them with 
various ornaments. The favorite plan is, to 
have a series of brass rings, and to insert 
them in the holes of the ear, the smallest 
being at the top, and the lowest, which is 
large enough to be a bracelet, at the bottom. 
This decoration prevails chiefly among the 
Sea Dyaks, and there is a sort of proverb 
which warns the hearer to beware of a man 
who wears many earrings. 

Often the Dyaks do not content thgm- 
selves with wearing rings in their cars, 
but fill the apertures with such a miscellany 
of objects that they have been described as 
“chatelaines,” rather than earrings. One 
young man, the son of a chief, wore only 
one large ring in each ear, but from this 
ring depended a number of brass chains, to 
which were suspended various ornaments. 
To one ear were thus hung two boar’s tusks, 
one alligator’s tooth, part of a hornbill’s 
beak, three small brass rings, and two little 
bells. 

Many of the men wear one largo carring 
in the lobe, and ]>ore a hole in the top of 
the car, through which is passed a cauiue 
tooth of the tiger-cat. 

These ornaments are only worn when 
the Dyak puts on his dress" of ceremony, 
and at other times the holes in the ears are 
kept from closing by jiliigs of wood. And, 
as the effect of the lirass is always to cause 
ulcerating sores, the ordinary appearance of 
a Dyak’s c«ars is not very pleasing. Some 
of them have a curious fashion of boring 
one hole at the top of the ear and another- 
at the bottom, and tying to it a brass plate, 
tP which are suspended the jingling orna- 
ments of which these savages arc so fond. 

The Dyaks are so fully impressed with 
the idea that nature is meant to be improved 
by art, that they cannot even allow theii 
teeth to retain their natural shape and color. 
As a general rule, the men file their front 
teeth into sharp points, while others im- 
prove upon nature still farther by scooping 
out the front fiiee of each tooth and render- 
ing it concave. 

Having thus rendered the Shape of the 
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tooth as unlike its natural form as possible, < 
the next process is evidently to change the { 
color as completely as the shape, and to i 
turn them from white to black. The habit 
of betc^l-eating has much to do with the j 
darkening of the teeth, but besides, there i 
is a mode by which the Dyaks deliberately i 
stain tlu'ir teeth black. The method by 1 
which the dye is i)roduced and applied is ' 
well told by ^Ir. Boyle, in his “ Adventures ' 
among the l)yaks — j 

‘‘We made inquiries about the means i 
employed for blackening the teeth, a cus- ! 
tom which is universal in the far East. The 
old medicine man was linally persuaded to i 
show us the process, and very curious it 1 
appeared. *i 

He jiroduced from his stores a piece of < 
dry wood of the kind called sinka: this was 
set on fire, and held over the blade of a 
parang (or sword), on which a few drops 
of water had been poured. As the stick 
blazed, a black sap oozed from it, and 
droppe<l upon the metal, where it mingled 
with the water, and in a few moments 
formed a pool of thick, jetty liquid. With 
this the tj.^eth are stained in childhood, and 
one application, we are told, will suffice to 
prej^erve them black for ever, nor are there 
any means of removing the color. 

‘‘ The process scemsVeculiar, because the 
wooddrom which exiuh'd the sap ap))ears to 
be as dry as dust, and because the dye will 
not aflcct any substance except the teeth, 
not even bone or horn. This is the more 
curious since some of the Malays file the 
enamel carefully from their teeth before 
applying the sinka. Many, indeed, file 
them to a point as sharp as a needle, as do 
some of the Eyak tribes.” The reader will 
remember that\several of the West African 
tribes file their teeth in like manner. 

Illustration No. 2, on the 1101st page, 
represents two Dyak wari.iors, one in full 
costume, and the other a Dusum Dyak in 
ordinary dress. The former of these men 
carries in his right liand the suinjiitan, with 
its spear head, and the other rests on his 
wooden shield covered with tufts of human 
hair. His parang- ihlaiig or war sword is on 
his left side, with its^ tufts of human hair 
depending from the handle. Ilis ankles, 
legs, and arms are covered with multitudes 
of brass rings, he wears a sort of jacket 
formed from the skin of the orang-outan, and 
on his head is a kind of coronal made from 
the feathers of the Argus pheasant. This 
figure is taken from a photograph. 

The next figure represents a man in ordi- 
nary costume. He belongs to the tribe of 
Dusums, who live on the northern coast of 
Borneo^ and who wear less clothing than 
any of the tribes of the island, their whole 
dress consisting of the cliawat and a num- 
ber of large metal rings round their necks 
and hips. The Dusum warriors wear their 
hair long, merely bound with a piece of 


cotton cloth, and their spears are as simple 
as their clothing, being nothing more than a 
metal head lashed to a shaft of bamboo. 

In order to show at a glance the appear- 
ance of various tribes of Borneans, two 
more Dyaks are represented in the engrav- 
ing No. 1 on the following page. The left- 
hand figure represents an Illinoan pirate. 
These men are found at Tain})assook or 
Tampasuk as the name is sometimes spelt, 
a place on the north-western coast of Bor- 
neo, not very much above the island of 
Labuan. 

The Illinoans possess many large and for- 
midable war boats, which are armed in the 
bows with a very long gun, and have, after 
‘the fashion of Bornean boats, an upper 
deck, which serves as a platform for the 
combatants and a shelter for the rowers, 
who sit beneath. There is a small cabin 
astern for the captain, about the size of a 
dog kennel, but the boats have no other 
sle(‘ping accommodation. 

The paddles with w hich the rowers propel 
the vessel are shaped rather curiously, look- 
ing at a distance like mere sticks with flat 
discs of wood fastened to their ends. The 
boats are steered by an oar rudder at the 
starboard side of the stern, and each is 
furnished w ith a mast and huge sail, w'hich 
can ])c raised in a few minutes, and strucK 
in almost as many seconds. Although the 
Illinonus are wx\aliliy tribes, and poss<‘ss 
quantities ot fire-arms, they are rather afraid 
to use these weapons, and trust in j>refer- 
ence to the spear and parang. 

The Illinoans were instrumental in the 
murder of tw'o native chiefs wdio were 
friendly to the English, and wdio bad been 
suspected of aiding the cession of Labuan. 
One of them, named Bud-ruddeen, a man of 
celebrity as a warrior, did not fall unavenged. 
When the enemy aj)proachcd, ho retired to 
his bouse, together with his favorite wife 
and his sister^ neither of whom would leave 
him. By the aid of his followT*rs, he fought 
desperately to the very last, until nearly all 
his men were killed, and he himself w^as 
dangerously wounded. 

He then retired with his wife and sister 
into an inner chamber, winle the enemy 
crow^ded into the bouse in search of him, 
and then, firing his pistol into a barrel of 
gunpowder which he had placed there in 
readiness, blew to pieces himself, his two 
relatives, and his enemies. 

The other figure represents a Saghai 
Dyak. 

This tribe lives on the south-eastern coast 
‘ of Borneo, and is remarkable for the superb 
' costumes of the men, wiio have about them 
an air of barbaric splendor, which they are 
exceedingly fond of displaying. Wearing, 
in common with all Dyaks, the chawat or 
1 waist cloth, they take a pride in adorning 
' themselves with short tunics made of tiger 
• or leopard skin, or rich and embroidered 
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cloth; while on their heads they wear mag- 
nificent cai>3 made of monkey-^kin, and 
decorated with4he beautiful feathers of the 
Argus pheasant, two of the largest feathers 
being placed so that one droops over each 
ear. All these Dyaks have a very singular 
profile, in consequence of their habit of filing 
the teeth and so reducing their bulk, those 
who have concave teeth presenting the most 
curious outline. 

Comparatively slight and feeble as the 
Eyaks look by the side of the stalwart and 
muscular European, their strength is real^ 
wonderful, and enables them to perform 
tasks which the powerful white man could 
not by any possibility achieve. On a jour- 
ney, when an European hasr fallen from 
sheer fatigue, a Dyak has taken the burden 
with which the fallen man was laden, and 
added it to his own, without seeming to dis- 
play any particular sense of having increased 
liis own labor; and when the stranger, in 
spite of the relief, has lain down in absolute 
inability to move, a little wiry Dyak has 
picked hun up, put him on his back, and 
proceeded on his journey with perfect 
ease. 

The Dyaks are in the habit of crossing 
the swamps with which Borneo abounds by 
means of primitive bridges, called batangs. 
These are the very simplest form in which 
the principle of the bridge can be carried 
out. If the reader wishes to obtain a cor- 
rect idea of a batang, he can do so easily 
enough. Two bamboo poles are driven into 
the ground so as to cross one another near 
the top, like an X with the lower limbs 
much developed. They are then lashed to- 
gether at the intersection, just like the sup- 
ports between which a moclern rope dancer 
stretches his cord. At about thirty feet 
distance, another pair of poles are fixed in a 
similar way, and a horizontal bamboo laid 
upon them. 

In fact, the whole apparatus looks just like 
a rope dancer’s apparatus, a bamboo taking 
the place of the rope. Beyond the secona 
supports others are added and connected by 
horizontal bamboos as far as the marsh ex- 
tends ; and so fond are the natives of these 
very primitive bridges that they will make 
them a mile or more in length, and extend 
them over gorges of terrible depth. 

To tread these extraordinary bridges is a 
task that would tax the powers of a profes- 
sional rope dancer, and yet a Dyak has been 
known to take a heavy white man on his 
back, and carry him a mile or more over 
these slippery batangs, when, in many 
places, a false st^ would be certain destruc- 
tion for both. lie does not seem at all fa- 
tigued by this extraordinary feat of muscu- 
lar power, but rather has a sort of boyish 
exaltation in his strength, and a decided 
delight tl|at he Is able at all events in one 
respect to prove himself the superior of the 
white maoi whom he regards with the most 


profound respect as a being of supernatural 
wisdom and power. 

The Dyaks are able, in some astonishing 
manner, to penetrate with compamtivo ease 
through jungles which are absolutely imper- 
vious to Europeans. One of these men, 
while on the march with some English sol- 
diers, exhibited his strength in a very unex- 
pected manner. The path was a terrible 
one, all up and down steep and slippery 
hills, so that the Chinese coolies who accom- 
panied the party first threw away their rice, 
and lastly sat down and wept like children. 
The English sergeant, a veteran, accustomed 
to hard marching both in China and India, 
broke down at the first hill, and dcelarod his 
inability to move another step under the 
load which he carried. Mr. Brooke, who 
was in command of the party, asked one of 
the Dyaks to carry the sergeant’s burden, 
and proniised him an additional piece of 
tobacco. 

The man was delighted with the proposal, 
and accepted it. He was already carrying 
food for three weeks, his whole store of 
clothes, one twelve-pound shot, two twelve- 
pound cartridges, a double-barrelled gun, a 
hundred rounds of ball cartridge, and his 
own heavy sword and spear. Such a load as 
this, which would be almost too great even 
for a man walking on good roads, seemed a 
mere trifle to the agile Dyak, who went 
lightly and easily up and down paths which 
the foreigners could hardly traverse even 
without having to carry anything except 
their own weight. 

So little, indeed, was he incommoded, that* 
he strapped the whole of the sergeant’s kit 
on his back, and walked off as easily as if 
the whole load were but a feather weight. 
Xo one who has not actually traversed 
those paths can form an idea of the miseries 
attending the journey. The paths them- 
selves are bad enough, but, in addition to 
the terribly severe iabor of walking, the 
traveller has to endure mosquitoes, sand- 
flies, intense heat at mid-day, and intense 
cold at night, thirst, wet, and every imagin- 
able discomfort. 

Yet the native seems quite easy in the 
journey, and gets over the ground in a 
manner that is absolutely exasperating to 
the Europeans who accompany mm. He is 
able to push his way through prickly thick- 
ets and morasses in a way which seems al- 
most impenetrable. Indeed, he says him- 
self that it is impenetrable, and that he 
achieves these feats by means of certain 
charms which he carries about with him. On 
one occasion it happened that at the end of 
a hard five honrs’ journey, a number of 
fetching materials and other necessaries 
had been forgotten, and a Dyak was sent to 
the boats to fetch them, being promised a 
pocket-knife fbr his trouble. He started 
about two F.M. and arrived with' the par- 
cels before sunset, having thuS| In addinoa 
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to his first journey with the travellers, and 
the heavy paivels wliich he had to can*}’, 
twice tniversetl tlie distance which had oc- 
cupied them five hours in the transit. 

Wiieu questioned about the manner in 
which he jierformed the journey, he said 
that it was owing to the virtues oi* a charm 
whicli he carried, and which he produced. 
It was a small misshapen horn, which he 
said that he liad cut from the head of an 
antelope, and that its fellow horn was brass. 
He further ofiered to sell it for fifteen dol- 
lars, averring that its ])owers were unfail- 
ing, and that even any one who borrowed it 
was able to traverse the country at the 
tsame speed whicli he had exhibited. 

The ordinary dress of the men is simple 
enough, consisting morel}^ of the ‘‘chawat," 
or slight strip of cloth, which is twisted 
round the loins in such a manner that one 
end falls in front and the other behind. Tlie 
ohawat is often very gaily colored. Some- 
times the Dyak wears a sarong, or sliort 
petticoat of cotton cloth, which reaches from 
the waist to a little above the knees. It is 
sinqilv a strip of cloth, with the two ends 
sewed together, and is almost large enough 
to encircle two ordinary men. WIkui it is 
put qp the wearer steps into it, draws it 
up to his waist, pulls it out in front as far as 
it will go and then doubles back the fold and 
turns the edg(‘s inward, in such a manner 
that it is held tight in its place, wliile the 
folds caused by its large diameter allow 
the limbs full jday. 

One of these chawats in my collection is 
woven in a sort of plaid pattern, the ground 
hue being a bright and rather peculiar red, 
and the cross-lines being nearly white. The 
texture is rather coarse, and the whole fab- 
ric has a stiffness whicli is characteristic of 
native fabrics made of this material. 

Those young men who are proud of their 
personal appearance, and are able to afford 
the expense do not content themselves with 
the plain chawat, but adorn it with all 
kinds of strange decorations. One of these 
young dandies is well described by Mr. 
Boyle: — The young man. did not dress in 
Malay trousers like liis father, probably be- 
cause one pair alone of such articles existed 
in tlie house; but his chawat was parti-col- 
ored, and his ornaments numerous. He 
was about five feet four inches in height, 
very fair complexioned, and his face, though 
Tartar like in character, had a pleasant ex- 

ression. From the elbow to the knuckles, 

oth his arms were covered with rings of 
brass, and aboVe the joint were two broad 
armlets of snowy shells, which contrasted 
admirably with his yellow-brown skin. 

“ But the marvel and glory of his array 
hung behind. To the end of his chawat was 
attached a lon^ network of agate beads and 
bugles j which jingled merrily whenever he 
moved. Round his neck were swings of 
bright beads, and his knees were encircled 


by brazen wire. A profusion of dried scalps 
lluttered from the parang by his side ; and in 
walking before us through tlie sunny glades 
of the jungle, his ])razen gauntlet tlashing in 
the light, and his beads of agate tinkling be- 
hind, he presented the very ideal of a bar- 
baric dandy.'' 

One chief, desirous of outdoing his fel- 
lows, had taken a gong and beat<‘i) it out 
into a belt of solid metal afoot iu width. In 
consequence of the extra<n’(liiin>T value 
which the Dyaks set upon gongs, iliis belt 
was a mark of Avealtli whien no one could 
venture to challenge. Beside I he ehnwat, 
the well-to-do man wears a sort of shawl 
mantle, much like a ScoUdi ]!iai<l. and capa- 
ble of being disposed after as many difierent 
fashions. They display great taste in tlie 
graceful folds which tlo'V give to it, and 
seem to take a j)ridc in tlu' variety which 
they can iirodnco by the difierent inodes of 
fohiing this simple garment. 

Tiik women dress in a manner somewhat 
like that of the men; but, in lieu of the 
sarong, they mostly wear a rather longer 
petticoat, crdled a bedang. When obliged 
to go out iu the sun. they also wear a jacket, 
Aviihout .sleeves and open in front; but as 
this jacket hides the glossy brown skin on 
which they pride themsedves, they generally 
hi}’ it aside when in the house. 

In youth they ore remarkable for tbeir 
slender and graceful forms; but, unfortu- 
nately, after a woman has passed the age of 
twenty, she begins to deteriorate, and at 
thirty is an oM woman. The face is ]deas- 
ing ill expression, despite of the artificial 
means where!)}' the women do their best to 
make themselves hideous. The eyes are 
black, clear, and oxi)ressive, and the lashes 
singularly long. The nose is rather dis- 
posed to turn upward than downward, and 
the mouth is terribly disfigured with the 
continual cliewing of betel and the mode in 
which the teeth are filed and blackened. 

The chief })oint in a Dyak woman’s beauty 
is her hair, which is black, wonderfully 
thick, and shining, and so long hat when 
allowed to flow over the back it nearly 
touches the ground. Of this ornament the 
women are inordinately vain, and, when en- 
gaged in conversation, are fond of flinging 
their shining tresses from side to side by 
coquettish tossings of the head. Unfortu- 
nately, the fever which is so prevalent in 
many parts of Borneo has the effect of 
bringing off all the hair, so that many a 
young girl is thus deprived of her chief or- 
nament. 

The women belonging to some of the 
tribes wear a most singular bodice, com- 
osed of bark and bamboo, and kept together 
y successive rin^s of brass wire, whicn form 
a strong and weigh^ bodice, to the lower 
part of which is atoned the bedang, or pet- 
ticoat. 
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Mr. Boyle seems to have taken a strong 
aversion to these bodices. “ When a Dyak 
lover attempts to pass a tender arm round 
his sweetheart’s waist, instead of the soft 
flesh, he finds himsels clasping a cuirass of 
solid metal. Nor is this all; for fashion or- 
dains that the Dyak heiress shall invest her 
available means in the purchase of long 
gauiitb'ts of twisted brass wire, reaching 
from the knuckles to tlie elbow; and if, in 
her t urn, she encircles her lover’s neck with a 
responsive arm, the wretched man finds him- 
selt clasped by a horrible fetter, which draws\i 
little bit of his flesh between each of its 
links, and pinches him fearfully. For these 
reasons, caresses are not common among 
Dyak lovers; after all, perhaps, they are only 
a habit. 

“But, apart from their inconvenience, 
these brazen ornaments are decidedly tasteful 
and pretty. The ordinary color of a Dyak 
girl, when she does not stain her body with 
turmeric, is a dull brownish yellow, and 
the sparkling brass rings arc a great relief 
to this complexion. They arc not removed 
at night, nor, in fact, during tlie wearer’s 
lifetime, uujoss she outgrow them.*'’ 

More than once the possession of these 
strange ornaments has proved fatal to the 
wearer, the woman having fallen overboard 
from a canoe, and drowned by the enor- 
mous weight of her Ijrass oriiaments. In 
soim! parts of Borneo the girls are not con- 
tent with their brass bod icc'S, bracelets, and 
anklets, but must iKH'ds encircle their 
throats with the same material. They take 
a long piece of stout brass wire, and twist it 
spirally round their necks, so that the lower 
part of the coil rests on the shoulders, and 
the U[)per part comes just under the cliin, 
causing the wearer to hold her head upright, 
and ha\ingamost inelcgaut and awkward 
elfect. 

The Kayan women arc exceedingly fond 
of a peculiar bead which is of several colors, 
looking as if it were a black bead into which 
pieces of green, yellow, blue, and gray ma- 
terial had been carefully let. A rich woman 
will soiuetimes wear several strings of such 
beads just above the hips. The different 
strings arc connected with each other so as 
to form a single ornament. For one such 
liip-Iace (as Mr. St. John calls it) a woman! 
has given property equal to thirty-live pounds 
of oiir money; and the same woman had 
several otluu’s for which she had given 
scarcely less, together with a great number of ! 
inferior value. i 

The Kayan women carry the tattoo to a 
great extent, and follow exactly the same 
plan as the Samoan warriors, i, e. being 
completely tattooed from the waist to the 
knees. They are very fond of this orna- 
ment, and are apt to wear their dross open 
at the side so as to exhibit it When the 
women bathe, they think tliat the tattoo is 
quite sufficient dress, and at a little dis- 
64 


tance they really look as if they were 
wearing snort trousers. 

A 3 has been already mentioned, the Sea 
Dyaks do not, as a rule, care for the tattoo, 
and in this respect the women follow the ex- 
ample of the men. They are. however, 
equally fond of ornament with tneir sisters 
of the land, and adorn themselves with 
most scrupulous care on festive occasions. 
Mr. Boyle gives an animated description of 
the gala-dress worn by the Snibas Dyak 
girls and women during a great feast given 
by the chief. 

“Meanwhile the female portion of the 
cominiuiity had been preparing for their 
part in the iiroccedings. At this moment 
they came from the interior of the house, 
and the stately magnificence of their appear- 
ance showed Ihat'tiirre and labxir had not 
been spared in arraying themselves for this 
great oc'^asiou. From the neck to the hips 
they were covered over with large agate 
beads; string of them was heaped on string, 
till many of the women were cuirassed an 
inch thick in solid stone before and behind. 

“ Upon their heads was placed a piece of 
bead-embroidered cloth, in which were ar- 
ranged thin skewers of painted wood about 
five inches long: there were about twenty 
of these bits of wood disposed about their 
heads, and each was attached to the other 
by strings of brilliant glass beads. Five or 
six of these many-colored loops hung from 
each skewer, and they were entwined into 
a graceful network. The eftect was very 
pretty, though barbarous, and the solemnity^ 
of the ceremonies was much enhanced by* 
the stately uprightness which the women 
were compelled to observe in moving, on 
peril of disarrangement of this delicate 
structure.” 

They’ also wear conical hats, made of split 
rattan. These hats arc very light, and last 
for a wonderful time. A specimen was pre- 
sented to me by a lady who had worn it 
for four years, and had certainly not treated 
it with any consideration. Yet it is as 
strong and good as ever, and the colors are 
as fresh andbriglit as when the hat was first 
made. The rattan has been split into very 
narrow strips, and stained red, yellow, and 
black, while some of the strips have had the 
natural color discharged, so as to make them 
nearly white. 

The hat is fixed on the head by a broad 
loop of plaited palm leaf, which is fastened 
to the side. Hats made on this principle 
are prevalent throughout the whole Archi- 
pelago. 

Among the ornaments which are worn by 
the Dyaks are the little hells which have 
already been mentioned as forming part o! 
the appendages of an earring. These or- 
naments called “ganinongs,” and mostly 
worn by the women on the edges of the 
bedang or petticoat, are almost exactly like 
our hawk-bells, being nothing more 
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little hollow spheres of brass or bronze 
about the size of a boy’s playing marble, 
with a small metal ball in the interior by 
way of a clapper, and a moderately wide 
slit at the bottom. To some of the bells 
the remarkable beads are attached. These 
bells keep up a musical chime or jingle as 
the weai’er walks, and are therefore used in 
dances and on great occasions. 

The general treatment of the Dyak women 
is good. They certainly have to work hard, 
but so have their husbands, and, as we shall 
presently see, they are not the abject slaves 
such as are too often found among savage 
nations, but maintain their share of influence 
in the family, and are perfectly capable of 
assisting themselves when the occasion re- 
quires it. They are accustomed to work in 
the fields, and the universal chopping-knife 
.or parang is seldom out of their hands. 
The constant use of this weapon hardens! 
their hands and often deforms the fingers. 

When they come home from their work in 
the field, they have the heaviest portion of 
their work before them, their evening task 
being the husking and winnowing of the 
rice for supper and for the meals of the 
following day. The rice is first pounded in 
large troughs by means of long and heavy 
wooden poles, which are held perpendicu- 
larly, lifted up, and then allowed to fall on 
the grain, and, as a rule each trough occu- 
pies three women, who work for about half 
an hour. This pounding separates the husk 
from the grain, and the next process is to 
winnow the rice by means of a shovel and a 
fan. 

The evening meal is then cooked and 
eaten, the children fed, the bronze dishes 
put away, and then the women can sit 
quietly in the veranda, and eat their betel 
in peace. Although this mode of life seems 
rather hard, and the husbands appear to be 
acting harshly toward their partners in let- 
ting them work in this manner while they 
sit in their houses, chew betel, and talk 
over the gossip of the day, there is really a 


very feir reciprocity of labor. While the 
wives have been working in the fields, the 
husbands have been fishing, and in so doing 
have repeatedly exposed their lives to dan- 
ger, the rollers being at certain seasons of 
the year exceedingly dangerous. At Mukah, 
as at other places, the wives insist upon 
bein^ furnished with fish by their husbands, 
and, in case the men should come home un- 
successful, the women fasten their doors 
and bar them out. Indeed, so long as the 
marriage holds good, the relation of hus- 
band and wife seems to be conducted in a 
manner similar to that which is so graphi- 
cally depicted by Scott in his “ Antiquary.” 

In order to show the api)earance of the 
Dyak women in their ordinary and gala 
costumes, two figures are introduced into 
illustration Ko. 2 on page 1113. One repre- 
I sents a Dyak girl beiore arraying: herself in 
the mass of ornaments with whicli she loves 
to decorate herself on festivals. She wears, 
as usual, the bedang, or petticoat, which, if 
she be of ordinary condition, is made of 
cotton, but if she be rich, of silk. It is 
twisted round the waist in the manner prac- 
tised by the men, but, in addition, is fas- 
tened to the brass belts which surround her 
waist. Her long glossy hair is flowing to 
the full extent, before the owner gathers up 
its massive tresses preparatory to adorning 
her head with the complicated decorations, 
of fiill dress. 

The other figure represents her as she 
appears in all the glory of full gala costume. 
As far as absolute dress goes, she wears no 
more than she did before, the only altera- 
tion being that her bedang is the best which 
she has, and is sometimes beautifully em- 
broidered. On her arms are several thick 
rings of brass, and the singularly uncom- 
fortable brass gauntlet extends from the 
wrist to the elbow. Her neck and bust are 
nearly covered with the heavy agate beads, 
and on her head is the complicated cap, 
with its curious arrangement of wooden 
spikes and glass beads. 
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We now come to the subject of Warfare, 
which forms perhaps the "most important 
branch of Dyak liistory. Whether the Dv- 
aks belong to the Laud or vSea division, they 
are always warlike, though the latter are 
tiercer, perhaps braver, and certainly more 
enterprising than the former. In order to 
understand the system by which tlnw wage 
war, we must first examine their weapons. 
I will take that which is the most character- 
istic; namely, the sumpitaii, or lilow gun. 

We have here a weapon, the like of which 
we have not seen in any country that we 
have hitherto investigatcMl; naiutdv, an in- 
strument by means of -which missiles are 
projected by means of compressinl air. The 
principle on wliich the sumpitan a(‘ts is pre- 
cisely similar to that of tire-arms, though 
the propelling power is obtained in a ditfer- 
ent and more simple manner. In fact, the 
sumpitan is nothing hut the pea-shooter ” 
of boys, very much enlarged, and carrying 
an arrow instead of a pea or clay ball. 

This curious weapon is about eight feet in 
length, and not quite an inch in diameter, 
and is bored with the greatest accuracy, a 
task that occupies “a very long time, the 
wood being very hard, and the interior of 
the sumpitan smooth and even polished. It 
is not always made of the same wood, the 
specimens in my own collection being of dif- 
ferent material, one of very dark and the 
other of very light wood. The siiiTnee is of 
equal thietkness from end to end, and, as it 
generally has to enact the part of a spear as 


well ns of a sumpitan, it is very strong and 
heavy. 

One of these wcnjions, brought to Eng- 
land by ih(* late Admiral Young, is of a. 
heautifiil colored wood, and is beautifully 
inlaul, both at the butt and the point, with* 
metal. The la'^1 few inclu's of the butt are 
entirely made of metal, the weight of which 
causes the weapon to balance itself easily 
when held to the lips. The pattium of the 
inlaying may he seen in fig. 1, of the illus- 
tration entitled “Sumpitans,” on the lT22ud 
page. 

The other sumpitan, fig. 2, is of a very 
dark, almost black wood, which is brightly 
polished on the exterior as well as in the 
interior, and is not inlaid. The butt, how- 
ever, is encased with brass for five inches, 
the brass lieiiig very thick and heavy at the 
end, and deeply ridged, so as to look at a lit- 
tle distance as if it were a spiral brass wire 
coiled round the butt of the sumpitan. 

At the tip of this weapon is a s]^ear head, 
very thick, broad, and strong, sharply e.dgcd 
and pointed, and decorated with chgrav(‘d 
])atteriis after the manner enqdoyed by 
Dyak smiths. It is firmly hound to the 
sumpitan by brass wire or rattan, and is an 
exairt analogue of the bayonet, the spe^ar 
head being fiistened to the side of the 
weapon, and not interfering with the flight 
of the missile. The bore of the weapon is 
very small, not quite half an inch in diame- 
ter, and it is really wonderful that the maker 
could contrive to hollow it with the perfect 
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precision which is necessary for the accurate 
riipjht of the arrow. 

We next come to the missile which is pro- 
jected through the sumpitaii. This is a very 
tiny arrow, made of the thorn of the sago 
palm, about seven or eight inches long, 
(■(jually thick from base to point, and not 
thicker than a large steel kliitting-needle. i 
In order to make it lit the bore so that it 
can h(> })roj)ellcd by the breath, it is fur- 
nished at the butt with a conical piece of 
])ilh or sol*t wood, so that it exactly lits the 
boiw In some ol tlie arrows, the cone is 
hollow, and a few of them are furnished 
with wing-like ai)pendages along the shaft. 
As a rule, however, the solid cone is in most 
gi'ueral use. 

These arrows are so small that the ■wound 
which they iiitlict is in itsidf insignilicaiit, 
and would not be suliieient to kill any ani- 
mal larger than a rat. 'lliey are, however, 
converted into weapons of tlie most formi- 
dable character lyy being snicaired at the tip 
with poison obtained from the upas-tree. 

The reader is probably aware of tlie many 
tales that are told of this tree — how that it 
poisons the country for a mile round, and 
how that the deadly juice can only be ob- 
tained by means of condemned criminals, 
Avho earli their pardon in case they can 
bring off a bottle of the juice. Even in 
more recent days the iijias-tree has not lost 
all its legc'iids, and many ])ersons still be- 
lieve that actual contact with the tree or its 
Itaives jiroduces a sensation of taintness. 
This, however, is not the case: neither is 
the actual juice of the tree so deadly as is 
supposed. 

A wound made by an arrow poisoned with 
upas juice is sure to he fatal, provided that 
the poison he quite fresh; hut it h»ses its 
power very rapidl 3 % and after it has been 
exposed to the air for two hours it is use- 
less, an<l must he renewed. When fresh, it 
is fatal in a very short time, as was found by 
Mr. Johnson, who led an attack on the Kan- 
owit Byaks in 1859. He lost thirty men in 
the attack, every one of them being killed 
by the tiny sumpit arrow, and not one hav- 
ing a mark on him, except the little wound 
made hv the arrow’s point. 

Should I he poison have been exposed to 
the air, the wounded man has a chance of 
recovery; and it has been found that a large 
dose of spirits, sucking the wound, and 
keeping the sufferer continuall.y in motion 
will generall^^ overcome the virulence of the 
poison. Indeed, the sumpit arrow seems to 
have much the same effect as the bite of the 
(‘obra, and the treatment which is efficacious 
for the snake bite answers equally’ well for 
the arrow wound. 

The juice of the upas-tree is procured 
simply by boring a hole in the trunk, from 
which the juice issues in a white, cream-like 
state. It 18 received in little flasks made of 
bamboo, which are closed in the most care* 


ful manner, in order to exclude the air. One 
of these flasks in my possession is five 
inches in length, and about half an inch in 
diameter. One end is naturally closed h}^ a 
knot, and the other is sealed with the most 
scrujnilous care. First, a plug of soft wood 
has been inserted into the end, after the 
manner of a cork. Over the plug a lump of 
beeswax has been firmly kneaded, and over 
the wax a })ieee of membrane has been lied 
when wet. Altliougli the upas juice is white 
when it first issues from the tree, it speedily 
becomes Idaek when exposed to the air. 

The iii)as-tree is called seieiitificallv vl nfm- 
ris toxivaria, and it belongs to the natural 
order A stocarpeic, the best known species of 
which order is the well-known bread-fruit 
tree. All the plants of this order produce a 
white milky juice, which is always acrid and 
deleterious, and in many instances is ex- 
ceedingly poisonous. Yet those parts of 
the plant, such as the fruit, in which the 
milk is replaced hy sugar in the process of 
ri])ening, are not only harmless, but even 
nutritious. The tree" grows to a consider- 
able size, and the hark of the trunk has a 
reddish hue. 

The reader will at once understand how 
formidable is this weapon. It is greatly to 
he dreaded even when the Dyak W'arriors 
are met in ojien battle, and in naval engage- 
ments the showers of poisoned arrows tliat 
are continually shot through the port-holes 
render the gunners’ task a most unpleasant 
one. But tlie*sumpitan is much more to be 
dreaded hy land than by sea; and when it is 
employed in hush warfare, the boldest sol- 
dier shrinks from the encounter. The Dyak 
who wields it lies hidden in the thick foli- 
age, sure that, even in case of discovery, he 
can glide through the tangled thickets into 
a place of security. The siimpitan makes 
no report, and ^ives out no smoke as an in- 
dication of its position, hut the deadly arrow 
flies silently on its errand, and the only inti- 
mation of the presence of an adversary is 
the slight tap with which the arrow strikes 
its mark. 

The only disadvantage of the surapitan is 
that its range is a short one, the light arrow 
being seldom used at a distance exceeding 
ibrty yards, though a man who is accustomed 
to its use can propel an arrow for seventy or 
eighty yards. At this distance, how^ever, it 
is not to be dreaded, as its force is so ex- 
pended that it can scarcely break the human 
skin. Some of these arrow^s have their heads 
made of the barbed bone of the sting-raj, 
which snaps off at a touch, and remains in 
the wound if the man tries to draw out the 
weapon. Others have separate heads made 
of wood, which become detached as soon as 
the shaft is pulled. The native name of the 
head is jawing. 

The Byak generally carries thirty or forty 
of these arrows in a peeuliar-sbaped quiver. 
It is made of the ever useM bamboo, and is 
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tuniislied with an appendage by which it can 
be stuck into the belt and carried* at the side. 
This appendage is made of hard wood, and is 
laslicd to the quiver by abroad belt of rattan, 
mast beautifully plaited. The quiver is 
closed by a conical wooden cover, which is 
always secured by a string so that it shall 
not be lost. Some of the Dyak quivers are 
highly polLshetl, covered with carvings, aiid 
are almost to be ranked with works of an. 
M iny of these quivers have an inmu* e:is(‘ j 
or lining of dried skin or membrane, j%) as i 
to exclude the air, and prc'serve llie poison 
of the arrow as long as possible. 

When the Dyak uses the sumpitan. be 
holds the mouthpiece to his lips l>elwri‘n 
the two first lingers of his left hand, while 
with his right he supports and aims the 
heavy weapon, whieh requires a strong [is 
well as a practised man to direct it steadily. 

TirE weapon whieh comes next in imjxn- 
tance to the snmpilau is the parang or 
sword, of whieh there are several viirietie^. 
The Dyaks pride themselves greatly on 
their swords, and the excellence of tiudr 
workmaifship is so great that tln*y h:\ve 
JO )d reason for pride. Their forgi's" an' of 
c.xcelloiit quality, and some of the tribes are 
able not only to forge their own weai)ons 
but to smelt their own iron. 

The comn\oiiest of all the Dy;ik weapons 
is the sword called paraug-latok. whiidi is 
carried by every man and ne:irly i‘verv 
woman. It is used not only as a sword, biit 
as Jin axe, and is iiidilferi'iitly employed for 
cutting through thvyiuugl or eutting down 
the eiieuiy. The shape of this sword is very 
peculiar, as may be seen from illusiniiioh 
No. 1, on tlie preceding i^age, which repre- 
sents a specimen in mv colleelioii. 

The blade is formeii after a very curious 
pattern. Toward tin* hilt it is stpiared, and 
IS in fact nothing but a square h;ir of Nteel 
nearly half an inch in tliii'kiiess, and thia‘o 
quarters of an iucli in width. From the hilt 
to the point the blade becomes gnidiudly 
wider and thinner, so tluit the broad point, 
two inches in widlli, contains just the 
same amount of meial as the half-inch .square | 
hilt. It is evident that the sword is lii sl j 
forged into a stpiare bar of equable size, and 
is then beaten out Hatter and tlatter tow:ird 
the point. 

The illustration shows tint tlie blade of 
the sword is bent at a considerable angle 
toward the hilt. This (uirious ■shape, awk- 
ward as it is to an unaccustomed hand, forms 
tlie principal value of the sword. When 
the paraug-latok is used for cutting down 
branches or chopping a path through the 
jungle, it is grasped at the squaretl portion 
of tlie blade, and is used just as we use the 
common bill-hook in tliis country- Hut 
when the object which is to be chcqiped lies 
on the ground, the parang is held by the 
handle, so that the angular shape allows the 


blade to be used with full force. It is tlie 
Inibit of holding the jiarang by the squared 
portion of tlu* bljidc, tint disllgures [ind 
even detbrms the tiiigers of the women, 
as Ins already been inentioned on page 

Ills. 

The ordiniiry parangs have no atlemj'it at 
ormnumt ii})on them, but those of hotter 
construction are covered with jKittc'rns en- 
graved upon the blade, of which we slnil 
st'e some exjiinples. 

In w[ir, this sword is a most fonnidiible 
wt'iqxui. It is so heavy, weighin ^ on an 
[ivenige two pounds, that a bl<»w from it is 
sullicient to crush the skull or break the 
limb of a. man, and.i-wu if it had no edge, it 
would cquid in t tVu-acy the luonii of the X(OV 
Zealander. Jlut tlie ixirang-latok has a very 
slnrp cdg(‘, whi( h U kept in i1h‘ best onler, 
and, wlum a blow is delivered with it, the 
verv tbrm of the W(*apon causes it to nnke 
the terrible ‘‘ dmwini;’ cut the blade being 
drawn tlirougb the wound near]\ IVtun biit 
to point. In conscqnenee of Ibis pt'culiarity, 
the wounds nuide by the ]nning-la(ok are 
very severe, and tlu* mitives ]>r'ide them- 
selves greatly on tlie depth of the wound 
which they c[in inllict. 

One of the modes by wini h tbey try tlicir 
skill is killing a ]>ig with i\ single blow of n 
p[ir;mg-latok, a good swordsman being abU» 
to sever the animal completely. [Uid to driw 
the point of bis weiqion into the. e[n-ih. If 
tlie reader has been accustomed to use tlie 
sword, he will see that to strike downward 
[it an object so near the ground is by .no 
im>ans an easy t:i<k. 

When an English swordsman performs 
the ic:it of sevin'ing a sheep at a single Idow, 
he has si‘Ver[d [idv:uit[tges whieli [ire d.-nied 
to the Dyiik. In the lirst phiei', tlie slux'p is 
ahaaidy ilead, so that he can bike his aim in 
quiet, whereas tlie jiig is alive, so tlial the 
Dyak must aim his blow as he can. Then 
the sheep has Ixam skiumal and eli imed. so 
that tlie sword has not so mueh re>isl:mee 
to overcome. Lastly, the sheep is siispiauled, 
so that the swoiHLinan can use the most ef- 
fective blow, iianudy, “ C'ut b," k (. a sweep- 
ing, liorizoiital cut iVom left to right, whieh 
c:iii be delivered with the full swing of the 
aim. 

W ere it not for the pecnliav form of the 
paraug-hitok the feat of severing a pig could 
not he accomplished, but the aiigubir sh:i]>e 
of the blade and its gradually inereasing 
width combine the power of the drawing 
cut with the chopi>iug force gained by the 
Aveight of the w eapon. 

The sheath of this parang is neatly made 
of tw'o tiat pi(‘ce8 of wood, neatly hollow ed 
inside to receive the blade, and bound to- 
gether in the most elaboriite manner by a 
series of belts, tw'elve or fourteen in mim- 
ber. Tlicse belts are made of verv narrow 
strips of dark; rattan, and are twiueil into an 
endless four-plait In my own specimen, 
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there are thirteen of these belts. Attached 
to th(^ upper end of the sheath is the cord 
which the weapon is huii" to the side. 
This cord is doubled, is made of scarlet 
and yellow cotton plaited square, and is or- 
namented at the ends with two large tassels, 
the strings of which are yellow tipped with 
scarlet tufts. 

The parang-la tok is more a Malayan than 
a Dyak weapon, but it is in favor with the 
Dyaks, and, as has been mentioned, has 
come into general use. 

The Malays use it in execution, and are 
able to decapitate a man at a single blow, 
the cxecutiohcr standing at his side and a 
little behind him. On one occasion, an exe- 
cutioner, who was distinguished for the skill 
with which he wielded a very heavy parang 
which he possessed, stood between two 
criminals as they knelt on the ground, and 
with a right* and left hand blow struck oft’ 
both their heads. The same man, who was 
one of the police, being annoyed by the 
howling of some dogs in the street, rushed 
out with his parang, and with one blow cut 
in two the first animal which he met. 

We now come to another weapon, the 
parang-ihlang, which is one of the most ex- 
traordinary swords in the world, and more 
troublesome and even dangerous to stran- 
gers than can well be conceived. This is a 
smaller, shorter, and lighter weapon than 
tlie jiarang-latok. From point to hilt it 
measures nineteen inches, and in extreme 
breadth of blade is rather under an inch and 
a half. It weighs rather less than one 
oimd six ounces, and altogether appears to 
e quite insignificant when compared with 
the jiarang-latok. We shall see, however, 
tliat in the hands of an experienced swords- 
man it is even superior to that weapon on 
account of a strange peculiarity in construc- 
tion. The general shape of the blade of the 
parang-ihlang can be seen in illustration 
No. iyon page 1122. It is very thick and 
heavy toward the hilt, where it is nearly 
squared, like the parang-latok, but becomes 
ghadually thinner toward the point, which 
IS finished off in a series of scooped patterns 
that look at a little distance as if the sword 
had been broken. The back is quite 
straight, and along it and on either side of 
the -blade is a series of small patterns en- 
graved with much neatness and freedom of 
execution. 

But the most remarkable thing about the 
blade is, that instead of being nearly flat as 
are European sword blades, it is convex on 
one side, and concave on the other, as is 
shown at the section, fig. 5. Owing to this 
form, it can only be used for two cuts, one 
downward and one upward ; and if used in the 
wrong direction, it flies off at an angle, and 
is nearly certain to inflict a wound on the man 
who wields it. These swords are made either 
for the right or left hand, so that a man who 
ia not acquainted with the peculiarities of 


! any parang is afraid to use it without a care^ 
ful trial, lest he* should make the wrong cut 
with it, and so wound himself. 

Small and insignificant as this weapon 
looks, it is capable of inflicting the most 
dreadful wounds, the peculiar concavity of 
the blade aiding it in a most remarkable 
manner. Like tne parang-latok, it is used 
as a chopper as well as a sword, and in ex- 
perienced hands is a most effective tool. 
One man, described by Mr. Brooke, was a 
celebrated swordsman, and has been known 
to sever at a single blow a log of tolerably 
hard wood as thick as a man’s leg. 

Even English officers have been so much 
impressed with the value of this weapon, 
that they have only carried the regulation 
sword for show, preferring the parang-ihlang 
for use. The Sea Dyaks, who have been aP 
ready mentioned as essentially warriors, 
prefer this sword to any other weapon. 
though the real inventors and principal 
makers of it are the Kayans, who belong to 
the Malanau division of the Land Dyaks. 
Asa rule, the ordinary Laild Dyaks use the 
parang-ihlang but little, and when they do 
use it are apt to hurt themselves. Mr. 
Boyle mentions an instance where the 
eldest son of a chief had cut himself seriously 
on both shins through his incautious use of 
this weapon. 

The finest parangs,” writes Mr. Boyle, 
‘‘or those esteemed so, are found in the 
graves of Kayan warriors, which are conse- 
quently rifled by Dyaks and Malays on 
every possible occasion. I have one,,pui'- 
chased* at Kennowit, which 1 was told had 
been obtained from a sepulchre, three hun- 
dred years old — a rather improbable as- 
sertion, though I believe the weapon was 
really found in a Kayan grave, for it was 
strangely stained and rusted when I bought 
it.” 

The Dyaks are very proud of the quality 
of their blades, and hold even the best Eu- 
ropean steel in utter contempt. It is said 
that their sw’^ords are made of old files, 
which are imported in large quantities; but, 
w'hatever may be the material, the temper 
of their blades is marvellously excellent. 
These parangs not only take a razor-like 
edge, but are exceedingly tough, and when 
used for bush-work beat the very best Eng- 
lish implements. Mr. Boyle remarks, that 
whereas his own hunting-knives, which pro- 
fessed to be the finest steel possible, broke and 
gapped, the*Dyak parangs were not in the 
least injured. 

Such a blade as has been described is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, even in its own country, 
and one of the best quality cannot be pur- 
chased under ten pounds sterli^. It may 
be easily imagined that when a Dyak is for- 
tunate enough to possess one of these valu- 
able blades ne will not be content with an 
ordinary bundle and sheath, but will lavish 
upoa las weapoa all the powers of his aa» 
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live art. The handle, instead of being of 
simple wood, is of bone, carved deeply and 
boldly into patterns, and is alwa5"s bent at 
right angles to the line of the blade. It is 
further ornamented by sundry tufts of hu- 
man hair, dyed of various colors, of which 
deep red, yellow, and green are the favor- 
ites. The hilt is generally bound with brass 
Wire, and, for a small-handed race like the 
Hyaks, affords an excellent hold. An Euro- 
pean generally finds that the narrow handle 
IS very awkward and cramped, and is not 
sufficient for his grasp. % 

The scabbard of this weapon is covered 
with ornaments. Instead of being a plain 
and simple sheath, like that of the parang- 
latok, it is made of a hard wood, of a dark, 
rich, mahogany color, which takes a very 
high polish. This is carved in elaborate and 
really artistic patterns, the carving being 
confined to the front of the scabbard. 

In the middle, just under the carved part, 
is a piece of fur, ind below the fur is a tuft 
- of human hair dyed red. In most cases of 
swords made by uncivilized races, there is 
some danger to the hand in drawing them, 
the edge of the sword being apt to project 
between '*the two fiat pieces of which the 
sheath is made. In order, however, to 
guard against such an accident, the maker 
of the parang-ihlang places a piece of rattan 
against each edge of the scabbard, so that 
the blade cannot by any possibility cut the 
fingers, even if the hand should grasp the 
sheath. The various parts of this sheath 
are bound together by six belts of plaited 
rattan and three belts of brass wire, plaited 
most beautifully, in that form which is 
known to sailors as the Turk’s head. 

The belt by which the sword is attached 
to the wearer is made of rattan, cut into 
very narrow strips and plaited into thongs, 
three of which thongs are again plaited to- 
gether to form the belt. On the opposite 
side of the scabbard is a second sheath, of 
the same length as that to which it is fas- 
tened, but small and cylindrical. This 
sheath is made of red and yellow cloth, is 
lined with bark, and is intended for the re- 
ception of a knife which is peculiar to the 
Hyaks. One of these knives maybe seen at 
fig. 3, in the illustration of the parang on 
page 1129. The handle of this knife is made 1 
of the same hard wood as that of which the 
sheath is formed. It is nearly cylindrical, 
about half an inch in diameter, and four- 
teen inches in length, the blade being short, 
pointed, and barely two inches in length. 
This curious kuife is used by the Dyaks for 
splitting rattan, and similar purposes, the 
long handle being held under the left arm, 
while the rattan is drawn with both hands 
across the edge of the Made. 

The natives are singularly averse to part- 
ing with this knife. Tney will sell the sword, 
if a sufficient price be offered, but will always 
endeavor surreptitiously to withdraw the 


knife, so that, out of many parangs which 
have been brought to Europe, comparatively 
few have the knife attached to them. In one 
specimen in my collection, the weapon 
appears to be quite perfect, but, on with- 
drawing the knife from its sheath, it is seen 
that the Hyak has cleverly substituted a 
bladcless handle for the real knife. 

Both the weapons which have been de- 
scribed were presented to me by C. T. C. 
Grant, Esq. 

There is also in my collection a third kind 
of parang, which at first sight looks almost 
exactly like the old Boman sword. It is 
thick, massive, weighty, and at first sight 
looks more like an ancient than a modern 
weapon. On a closer examination, however, 
the peculiar Hyak workmanship is evident. 
Though it is not like the preceding weapon, 
convex on one side, and concave on the 
other, the two sides are entirely distinct. 
The blade is double-edged, very thick in the 
middle, and sloped off rather abruptly to the 
edge on either side. 

The handle is only made of wood, but is 
profusely decorated with human hair of dif- 
ferent colors and considerable length, and 
it is bound with a broad belt of plaited rattan. 
The sheath for the knife is entirel}" made of 
bark, and the knife itself is shown at fig. 2. 
Like the scabbard of the parang-ihlang al- 
ready described, that of this weapon is richly 
carved, and adorned with fur and long tufts 
of human hair. 

The belt by which it is suspended is made 
of rattan split very fine, and plaited so as to 
form a strap nearly an inch in width, and the 
sixth of an inch in thickness. It is rounded 
at the edges, and at the upper part it is in- 
geniously separated into two portions, so as 
to form a loop. 

The chief peculiarity of this weapon lies 
in the number of charms which are attached 
to it. First qome two teeth, and then there 
is a beautifully plaited little case, something 
like the cocoon of an insect, containing 
several little pieces of wood. Kext comes a 
small bag of netted string, about an inch and 
a half in length, in which is a stone, and 
then come three little flattish baskets, with 
covers, which are empty. Fastened to the 
belt by several thongs is a curiously shaped 
piece of wood which I believe to be used for 
sharpening the edges of the sword, and to 
the end of the sheath is hung by a string 
of beads a feather, the quill of which has 
been carefully wrapped with red and black 
string. 

This weapon is in all ways a most formi- 
dable one, and to European travellers is by 
far the best for practical purposes. The 
handle is rather larger than is the ease with 
either of the preceding weapons; the blade 
has not that curvature which renders it so 
perilous a weapon in unpractised hands; 
it is double-edged, and either edge can be 
used with eqqSi facility; and lastly, it pos- 
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sesscs a point, 'v\1noh is not the case with lime juice showing it in the most perfect 

the other forms of the sword. miiniuT. The long grooves can be Iraeed 

One Dyak ehiet had an ornament attached from one end of the blade to the other, 
to his sword of which lie was (‘xcecdingly I following the waved form of the narrower 
proud. It was an enonnous tuft of hair, | portion, and curling round in th(‘ Avider 
being nothing more nor h^ss than the pigtails 1 part near the liilt, as if the whole of the 
of ten ('hiiiese Avliom lu* havl killeil. and hlade had been forged out of steel wires 
whose hair he had fa^tiuied to th(‘ M'ahhani I laid jiarailel to each other and then W'clded 
of his sAvord. This oriianuoU must have ; together. 

been singularly inconvi'ideiit to him. Theiv | The linu‘ juice takes otf from the (*(lge 
is ill my i-olleetion an averagi* 'Specimen of | that razor-liki' smoothness which is so much 
a Cliiuese jiigtail. It weighs nine ounces, so | admiri'd in Kuropean blades, and givi s it a 
that the wadght of the ten must l ather excised ; ragged, saw -like apjiearauei^ that is pcamliar 
live jiouiids and a halt, Avliih* the length is to llie iii^lrumi-ut. This t'dge. howevi'r. is 
five h‘et, so that ten tufts of hair, each five a terrible one for penetration into human 
feet in length, must have givmi the wearer tlesli, and answers the purpose ov’eii better 
an inlinity of trouble as he w alked. than a phdn ami slKtrp edge could do. 

The form of the kris is sulliident to tell 
Tin: roadi'r Avill already have noticed hoAv ! the reader the mode of handling it, the 
the various forms of sw ord are used alike i>y i weapon being thrust forward just as a man 
the ]\talays and the Dyak tribes. There is ’ points w ith his extended torotinger, and not 
another ivcaapon, which, thmigli sti‘ictly a j grasjH*! according to the conventional itleas 
Malay invi'iiiion, is used l»y the Dyaks. and i of painters. Spaniards. aaIio are ]/i-oYC'r- 
iiuleed, with some variations, throughout the ! hially i^xjierl in tlu‘ use of their long knives,' 
Avhole ofthe Malay Archipelago. It is ealhal i hold and use them in nearly the s.'^im* man- 
the kris, sometimes, hut w rongly, sjieltcri CSC. j ner, laying the extende d fondinger along 
and is so common that any ordinary oollcc- the blade as a guide, and tlirustiug forward 
tioii (d‘ Aveaiions is sure to contain several instead of striking downward. The aver- 
specimens of the kris. It is nanarkabh' for j age Imigth of a kris blade is about a loot, 
three points. In the first place, the handle j but some are nearly ns long ns ordinary 
is not set in a line with the hladt‘, as in or- 1 swords, while others are only six or seven 
dinary daggers, hut is bent at a right angle; | inches in length. 

next, the blade is almost always Avavecl in j A’ery great ])rid(‘ is takmi in an old family 
form, like the* llaming sword with Avldidi tin* I kris. tin* ow iici* regarding it Avith a vencra- 
old paiuti'i’s armed the angels Avho kejit the i tion that is almost superstitions, Gcnc*j’ally, 
gales of Paradise; and tldidly, the blade is ; tlu^ handh* is (juile jilaiii. hut tin* more 
lu'ver smooth, hut dull, rough, and iiideiiled , Avealthy havi* it iiiadi* of gold, and cncriisted 
w ith curved grooves much resembling iii j Avith jireeious stones. This Aveapon is sel- 
foriu the marks on a “hroAvned "gun-harrel. ! (ban used in war. It is carried more as the 
By referring to the illustration Kris on .sunhol of a gentleman than as a Avoa}ion to 
page 11*29, the reader W’ill better understand la- used in actual light, and plays the jiart 
its ]iccnliarities. i that the SAVord used to play in the last ceii- 

There are few* Avea])ons Avliiidi vary more | tury. 
in value, or in w hich tlie prici'set upon tlu'm i Tlie kris much used in (*xecutions, tlie 
is so ai)])ari'ntly i^xccs'^ive. A li)-si-rate weapon being mm made ex))ressly for the 
blade, even without the Iinmlle and sheath, • jiuriiovc. (juiti> sii jiight. thin, and narrow. 
Avill cost from eighteen to twenty ])onnd>. , In all eases it is leo d in the same manner, 
and an ordinary one can se:n*eely be pur- : though tln-n- uvv sonit* variations in detail, 
chased under two pounds. Tlu'\ liavc by no | Generally, the man who is\(> sulTer Avalks 
means the appearnneo of being valuable j ipdetly and uiihouiid to a cWiir, in Avhieh 
Avea})ons, the steel of the blade being not only he seats himself, inostlv solacing his last 
rough and corroded, hut looking a.s if it Avere moments by chcAving tlie betel-nut. Ilis 
composed of successive lamina* which arc on arms arc then extended, and hold by tAVO 
the point of being separated. This eftect is men, while the executioner, standing behind 
produced by steeping the hlade in lime juice, him, places the point of the kris just above 
thus causing a ]nirtial corrosion of the nielal, the left collar-bone, and strikes it doAvnward 
which is made of small pieces of sti‘cl twisted into the heart, so that death is instauta* 
and welded together in such a manner as to noons. 

produce exceeding tonghness. In some places the execution kris is A^ery 

One of these weapons in inv collection is narrow, thin, and sharp on both edges, like a 
Avorn aAvay almost toa mere ribbon of steel hv l.ancet. The executioner takes a small tuft 
the action of the acid, and, strange as it of cotton wool, and tAvists it lightly round 
may seem, Aveapons of this kind, Avhich look | the blade of the kris, just above the point, 
much as if they w*ere mere picci^s of rusty He tlien holds the cotton aa'ooI betAveen 
iron-hoopiug are the most valued by coil- j tluj linger and thumb of his left hand, SO 
noi.'^seurs. The leiiirth of grain in this ! as to keep the kris upright After placing 
Aveapou is wonderful, the corrosion of the : the point of the Weapon on the right spot 
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above the left collar-bone, he drives it down- 
ward into the heart with his right hand, and 
the man is dead. Still holding the cotton 
wool between the finger and thumb, he 
draws out the kris, and. as the point is with- 
drawn, presses the cotton wool into the 
small wound which it has made, so that the 
weapon is (piitc ch'an and bright, and not a 
dro}) of Idood is allowed to be seen. There 
is no doubt that this inod(‘ of exei'ution is 
as certain, swift and merciful as any that 
can be deviscal. It is e(jual in these respi^cts 
to the guillotine, anti has the great advan- 
tage of being absoluldy bloorlless, and re- 
quiring no sealfold or visible apiiaratus. A 
traveller miglit pass within two yards of the 
fatal spot, and not know that anything out 
of the ordinary way was bdng done. 

Sonic of these weapons have been used 
for many successive generations, and are 
highly jirized, some being valued at sums 
whicli to Europeans seem almost fabulous. 
One of these execution kriscs was shown at 


the Great Exhibition in London, but was 
lost, together with many other weapons of 
great value. 

The sjiear is a weapon much fixvored by 
many Ilyak tribes, but little employed 
by others, the spear head at the end of the 
snmpitan answering every praclical pur- 
pose. In fact it is used, like the club of the 
Fiji Islander, as a summons to battle, and 
serves the same purpose as the licry cross 
of the Scotch Highlands. This symbol is 
instantaneously obeyed, and, as it runs 
through a country with almost magical 
speed, a chief can raise a large force within 
a very sliort time. On one occasion, during 
the rajahsliip of Sir James Rrooke, an in- 
cipioiit rchellion was ingeniously slopped liy 
finding the calling-out spear as it lay 
hidden in a canoe, and taking possession of 
it. Tlui people strenuously denied that such 
an article ever existed; but when it was 
taken from its hiding-jilace, the projected 
rising instantly collapsed. 
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By way of defensive weapons, the Byaks 
use tlie shield, which is made of wood, and 
is generally of an oblong lorin. Like the 
parang, it is decorated with various orna- 
ments, the chief of which are hair, heads, 
and feathers. Tiie hair is made into Hat 
tufts, and fastened at regular intervals all 
over the sliicld, as is seen in an illustration 
at the foot of next page, wiiich represents a 
line specimen in the maguiticent collection 
of the late Mr. Christy. In the centre of 
this shield there is a rude and evidently 
conventional representation of the human 
face, the eye being circular, of very great 
size, and painted white in the centre. At 
tile top and bottom of the shield are similar 
figures, but of sinaller size. Some shields, 
which are now very seldom seen, have the 
entire human form painted on them, the 
legs issuing from the chest, and the neck 
being entirely dispensed with. The tufts of 
hair on this shield are black. 

The mode of using the shield and sword 
is shown in their sword dances, and Mr. 
Brooke, who had gn^at experience in the 
Byak weaiions, gives the following opinion 
of their value: — Sword dances with shields 
were going on. Each tribe , has a peculiar 
step and code of its own; but as an attack 
and defence in earnest they all seemed to be 
equally ridiculous. 

However, in the event of an opponent 
using a shield, I feel convinced that an Eu- 
ropean could not stand against them, as 
they are able to crouch their bodies entirely 
behind it, and can spring immediately from 
such an attitude behind it without losing 


their balance. But without a shield a man 
with a rapier would be more than a match 
for any of them, unless, as is possible, a 
lieavy Byak weapon were to cut a light 
sworJl in two. This, however, no dextiu'ous 
fencer would be likely to allow, and, after 
lh(‘ first bloAV from a heavy weapon had 
Ihllen. the oiiponent would be at the mercy 
of a light swordsman.” 

With due respect to the opinion of so 
comiietcnt an authority, I cannot but think 
that, even when furnished with this shield, 
the Byak ought not to overcome a good 
fencer. The very fact that he is obliged to 
hold his shield before him, and conse- 
quently to stand either with his left side or 
at least his breast fronting his adversary, 
shows that he can have but a very short 
reach with his weapon, wLile his opponent, 
armed with a small sword, and using only 
the point, can remain entirely out of reach 
of the parang’s edge, while he himself is 
within easy distanc-^ of the Byak, and ready 
to bring in the fatal point of bis weapon at 
the slightest opening made by his opponent. 

The reader may remember that the pa- 
rang described on page 1125 has attached to 
it, among other ornaments, a single feather. 
This feather has been taken from the rhi- 
noceros hornbill, a bird which the Byaks 
hold in much respect, and which they will 
not eat, however hungry they may be. The 
quill feathers of the wing and tail are black, 
with a band of white, and by both Malays 
and Byaks they are thought to possess cer- 
tain virtues, arid are used as talismans. The 
bird is considered to be an emblem of war, 
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and for this reason the sword sheaths, 
shields, and cloaks worn in war time are 
decorated with its feathers; and- the huge 
hornv beak of the bird is scraped thin, pol- 
ished, and m^de into earrings. 

I insert also on page 1129, a figure of a 
shield in my collection, which I believe to 
be of Bornean make, the materials and 
mode of employing them being evidently 
Bornean. In shape it exactly resembles the 
small shields used by horsemen in the early 
age of English history, and, small as it is, it 
forms a very efficient defence. It is twenty 
inches in length, and thirteen inches 'in 
width, and it is wielded by means of a sepa- 
rate handle, firmly lashed to the body of the 
shield by strips of rattan. The characteristic 
feature of the shield is the manner in which 
it is built up of a number of pieces, the 
whole, though merely bound together by 
rattan, bein^ as firm as if it were cut out of 
one piece of wood. i 

If the reader will look at figure 2, which 
shows the back of the shiehl, he will see 
that it is made of four fiat pieces of wood, 
which are laid side by side. These pieces 
are of a lightish colored wood, and are but 
slightly smoothed. The handle is cut from 
a separate piece of wood, which runs the 
whole length of the shield. As is usual with 
Bornean weapons, the handle is much too 
sm ill for the "rasp of an European. 

The front of the shield is made of a single 
flat piece of wood, to which the others arc 
lashed, or rather sewed, by means of rattan 
passing through holes. In order to hold all 
these cross-pieces more firmly together, a 
deep groove has been cut in a tliick rattan, 
which has been bound round the sliield so 
as to receive the edges of the wood in tlje 
groove, and has been sewed to them by rat- 
tan at regular intervals. 

The shield is further strengthened by an 
upright piece of wood, which runs along the 
front, and to which the handle at thcliack 
is lashed by rattan, so that the handle and 
the correspondiii" piece in front actually 
strengthen the shield instead of being a 
strain upon it The materials have been 
chosen with the eye for color which the 
Dyak usually possesses. The thin flat 
wooden plate which forms the front of the 
shield is nearly black, the central piece is 
yellowish white, and the rattans with which 
it is edged and sewed are of a bright yellow. 
The weight of the shield is exactly a* pound 
and a half. Besides the centre ornament on 
the front, a section of the shield is also given, 
so as to show the form of the handle, and 
the slight curvature of the whole imple- 
ment. 

The perpetual feuds that rage among the 
Pyak' tribes are mostly caused by the prac- 
tice of ‘‘head hunting,” which is exactly 
analogous to the scalp hunting propensities 
of the North American tribes, Mr. Boyle 
has sketched the outlines of this horrid cus- 


I tom in a few nervous words, which will 
afterward be examined in detail. “The 
great tribes of ^>akarrang and Saribas have 
never been more than nominally sulrjeet to 
the Malays of Kuching or Briini, and Sir 
James Brooke is the master whom they 
have really obeyed. Every year a cloud of 
murderous pirates issued troin tlicir rivers 
and swt'pt Ih,, adjacent coasts. No man was 
saft^ by reason oV his poverty or insignifi- 
cance, for human heads were the booty 
sought by tb(ise rovers, and not wealth 
alone. Vil]ag(?s were attacked in the dead of 
the night, and every adult cut off; the women 
and grown girls were frequently slaugh- 
tered with the men, and children alone were 
preserved to be tlie slaves of the cmiquerors. 

Never was warfare so terrible as this. 
Head hunting, a fashion of comi^ara lively 
modern growth, became a mania, whicn 
spread like a horrible disease over the whole 
land. No longer were the trophies rcgjirded 
as proofs of individual valor; they blicame 
the indiscriminate property of the clan, and 
were valued for their number alone. Mur- 
<ler lurked in the jungle and on the river; 
the aged of the i)eopl(‘ were no longer safe 
among tlieir ovm kindred, and corpses were 
secretly disinterred to increase the grisly 
store. 

“ Superstition soon added its ready im- 
pulse to the general movement. The aged 
warrior could not rest in his grave till liis 
relations had taken a head in his name: the 
maiden disdained the weak-hearted suitor 
whose hand was not yet stained with some 
cowardly murder. 

“ ilitterly did the Malay Pangorans o*f 
Kuching regret the folly whit’h had dissemi- 
nated this frenzy. They themselves had 
fostered the bloodthirsty superstition in 
furtherance cf tlieir political ends, but it 
had grown beyond their control, and the 
country was one red field of battle and mur- 
der. Pretexts for war were neither sought 
nor expected; the possession of a human 
head, no matter how ohlaincd, was the sole 
ha])piness coveted throughout the laud.” 

It was in order to stop <his terrible cus- 
tom that Sir James Brooke undertook his 
rule. The sultan of Bruni, in despair at the 
state of things, and utterly unable to check 
the increasing rage for head hunting, ceded 
the territory to him, hoping that the Eng- 
lishman, with his small forces, would suc- 
ceed where he himself with all his soldiers 
had failed. Although tliese tribes were 
nominally his subjects, they never thought 
of obeying him, and the only sign of tlieir 
subjection was a small tribute very irregu- 
, larly paid. The sultan was right in his con- 
jecture, and we know how the Englishman, 
with his steady, unflinching rule, succc(‘ded 
in abolishing head hunting as an acknowl- 
edged practice, and, by his system of inflict- 
ing heavy fines on any one who took ahead, 
gradually and steadily put an end to the 
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practice. For several years the Dyaks 
could not understand the prohibition, and 
the English rajah and his ollieers were con- 
tinual! v pestered with n^queNts from Dyaks 
to bo allowed to go and take heads. An old 
man, lor example, had lost his wifig and 
begged piteously to be allowed to take just 
one head, so tiiat she miglit rest qiiit'th* in 
her grave. Then a young man would come, 
who had been rejected by a Dyak damsel, 
lay his ease before the auihoriuc'S, atiil be- 
seech thciu to permit him to take a head, 
and so to win the hand of the distlaiiifnl 
lady. One man, after meeting with the 
usual refusal, proposed a eoni])roniise, and 
R'-ked wheiher h(> might not go and take 
the hea l of a Pakarrau, because Pakarrans 
really could not be considered as men. In 
fiict, as Mr. Brooke well remarks, the Dyaks 
behaved ju^t like ehildreu eryiiig after 
sugar-i)lums. Xo plan could have bec-u 
devised which was more effective than that 
which nas carried out hy the English rajah. 
'Whenever a party of Dyaks startc<l surrep- 
tiliously oil on a head hunting ex})cditio)ji. a 
force was always des})atched after tlnun, in 
order to cut them otf and bring them to 
justice, when they were lined heavily. If 
th(\v succeeded iii procuring heads, their 
tropiiies were taken away from tlum, and 
they Were fined still inoiv Iieavily. Those 
who refused to sulnnit to the ])iinishment 
were declared to be enemies to the govern- 
ment, and their hc)iis{\s were burnt down. 
IMaksol more peaceful tribes were always 
employed in sucli expeditions, as, owing 
the feuds whicli bad existed for so long, they 
had beam t'xasperated by the numerous mur- 
ders which bad been ])(*rpetra.tcd by the 
more warlike tribes. Tlie English rule, un- 
like that of the Malay sultan, was irrespec- 
tive of persons, and the highest cliiefs were 
punished as swiftly aiul surely as the lowest 
of the people. Oh one occji^ion, a quarrel 
arose between two parti('s of Dyaks, one of 
whieli. commanded by a chief named Jaiinah. 
was (‘iithely in the wrong, liaving first tres- 
passed on the |>ropertv of tlu^ other party, 
and tlnui got up a (juarr«*l because they had 
hurt themselves against the s])iked bamboos, 
which were planted by wav of fences. In 
the fight that ensued Jrinnah himself shot 
the otlun* chief; Imt he gained little by his 
act. As soon as tlie facts were known, Mr. 
Brooke sent a large force asrainst him, and 
he was fined nearly two hnn<lred pounds. 
He and his party took to the bush, hut they 
were soon starved out, and had to submit. 
The other chiefs were delighted at the re- 
sult, and were accustomed ever afterward to 
check those who wished to go head hunting 
by telling them to remember Jannah and 
his two hundred pounds. It is rather curi- 
ous that this high-handed proceeding in- 
spvred Jannah with the greatest respect and 
atuadion for JMr. Brooke, for whom ne after- 
ward entertained a sincere frienclship. He 


asserted that the three years subsequent to 
this episode in his life had betui marked 
by very mucli better harvests than he had be- 
fore obtained from his land, and attributed 
his prosperity to his friendship for the white 
man. 

One ingenious portion of the system was, 
that a large share of the fines was distributed 
among chiefs who had abstained ii «'m b ( fid- 
hunting. This plan had a double diiu t; it 
proved to the Dyaks- that tluy wcai* not 
fined for the lieucfit of the Engli'-li. r.ud it 
induced them to be always on dre le(4:-oiit 
for those who were going lo hunt after 
licads. 

It has been mentioned that tlie heads are 
wanted lo open the ninuruing aft(*r the 
death of any i^erson. Tin- jduasc r«‘f{i!ires 
some little explanation. 'W'iicn a c1ii('f loses 
a relative, lu' clones some stream during the 
time of nmuniing. This is done by driving 
S} cars into tin- bank, on either side, and fas- 
tt iilug bmnboos to llu m acrriss the stream. 
Xo one is allowed lo ]>nss this ola-tiuction 
until the mouruing is over, an event which 
cannot tfdu' idfici-, according to Dyak custom, 
until a lu>jul had btau obtained. 

tVben be has Inoiighi borne the required 
tr(»pliv, lie lefives it at the luaad house to be 
jin pared, wliile lie makes ready for th(> feast 
with Avhich a new head is rectfived. He 
takes some jibnils, llie juic(; of vbicli has a 
slu})if\ iiig quality, pounds Ibcm, and throws 
tluan into the ri\('r. The fish c(»Tnc fioating 
to the surfiu(% and are linn cfqitured by 
means of bfd'bc d s] tears, wbieh arc flung at 
tin m fnmi the bank. The spaairs arc V(*ry 
light, their f-bafts being mjul(‘ of bamboo, 
so tliat they always float, and enable the 
tbrowt r to recover both the spear and the 
fnh which it lias struck. The s]iears and 
poles which closed llie stream an* removed 
ill order to allow the fishermen to usi* their 
wea]ioiis, and thus, hy the arrival of the 
coveted head, the slrtuim is again thrown 
open. 

One of lh(*sc fish spears is shown on page 
1129. It is five feet in length, and the shaft, 
which is three-quarters of an inch in diam- 
eter. is nuide of hollow bamboo, and is ex- 
ccedingh light. The four prongs are made 
of iron, 'and very slightly barbed. Owing 
to the manner in which "they are lashed to 
the shaft, they are very elastic, so that their 
slight barbs are perfi'Ctly cjipable of retain- 
ing the fish. With the natural love of orna- 
ment which distinguishes the Dyaks, the 
owner of this spear has decorated it with 
several broad belts of split rattan, plaited in 
a very artistic manner. One w'as placed 
just below the head of the spear, another 
was placed at the centre of gravity, so as to 
guide the hand at once to the “ balance ” of 
the weapon, and the third was near the butt. 
•Of the three, however, only the central belt 
remained w^hen the spear reached me. 
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. Owing to the enormous demand for heads, | 
quantity rather than quality wa§ the chief 
requisite, so that at the time when Sir 
James Brooke undertook the task of putting 
down the practice of head hunting, no prac- 
tical distinction was made between the head 
of a stalwart warrior and that of a tender 
girl. A head was a head ; the body to which 
it belonged was of no consequence. 

The rage for heads was so great that in 
one head house an Englishman, who hap- 
pened to know something of comparative 
anatomy, espied a head which seeriied 
scarcely human, and which, on examination, 
turned out to be that of an orang-outan. 
The proprietors of the head house at first 
indignantly denied that any imposture had 
been practised, and adhered to the human 
origin of the head. At last, however, they 
were obliged to yield to a certain degree, 
but they only saicl that the head in question 
was that of an Antu or goblin, which had 
infested the village for a considerable time, 
and had at last been killed. 

One exception was made in the value of 
these trophies, the head of a white man 
being beypnd all price, and being so valued 
that a Dyak who had obtained one would 
not place it in the common head house, but 
would build a special house to contain it. 
One of these Dyak warriors was seen ex- 
posing himself to great danger in his anxi- 
etj^ to secure a white man’s head. A boat- 
man had been killed, and one of the Dyak 
murderers was observed dragging up the 
hill the body of the slain man, hacking with 
his knife at the neck so as to secure the 
head, regardless of the fact that he was 
likely to be shot in the endeavor. 

As the possession of a head is the height 
of a Dyak’s ambition, it is not extraordinary 
that the natives should use all their powers 
of force or craft to secure the trophy. One 
example of treachery is narrated by Mr. 
Brooke (the present Kajah). 

“ Five years ago the Saribas Malays were 
living at the mouth of their river, and, with 
very few exceptions, were hostile to us. 
Still they were on friendly terms so far as 
gaining trade, and making use of the mer- 
chandise they could only get by communica- 
tion with Sarawak. A party of fivepeople, 
three men and two women, left S^ikarrang 
to go to Saribas for the purpose of meeting 
some of their relatives. After they had 
been absent a considerable time, the news 
was brought back that they had been be- 
headed by Dyaks in the river. 

‘‘It happened thus: They met a boat’s 
crew of Dyaks while in Saribas, and spoke 
together, saying they were traders, and were 
also seeking for fish. When the Malays 
were leaving Saribas to return, the Dyak 
boat followed in their wake, entered this 
river together, and on the following day 
roceeded to carry put their sly and mur- 
eroqs design. 


“In the morning they offered their swords 
for sale, and sold or exchanged one, suffer- 
ing the Malays to make an exceedingly prof- 
itfible bargain. They theh proposed fishing 
with a hand net on the mud bank, and per- 
suaded a Malay named Limin (who was well 
known, and considered a brave man) to sep- 
arate from the others and cast the net. This 
was done, and for some time they were suc- 
cessful in bagging fish, and were going fur- 
ther and further from the boats. 

“ At length the net fouled on a stump at 
the bottom, and one of the Dyaks immedi- 
ately took off his sword and dived down, as 
poor Limin thought, to clear it, but, instead 
of doing so, the wily rascal twisted it firmly 
round and round, came up to take breath, 
and then again dived, and again twisted it 
in various ways round the stumps; he then 
rose, and said he could not clear it, but 
asked Limin to try. Limin unsuspectingly 
took off liis sword, dived, and, on a[)proach- 
ing the surface breathless, the two Dyaks 
struck and decapitated him without a sound. 
They then took his head and returned to 
their boat. 

“ A third Malay was persuaded to admin- 
ister some cure to a Dyak’s foot, which was 
bleeding slightly. While the Malay was 
leaning over and looking to the wound, one 
of them chopped off his head from behind. 
After this, the woman was decapitated. 
They lost one head, which tumbled into the 
water, but the other four, with all the prop- 
erty belonging to the Malay party, were 
taken and carried away to Sadok.” 

On another occasion, a party of Dyaks in 
a canoe met a boat containing a man, his 
wife, and their young daughter. They 
stopped the boat, and offered betel-nut for 
sale. As soon as they came within reach, 
they drew their swords, struck off the wo- 
man’s head, and took the girl prisoner, but 
the father had just time to jump overboard 
and swim ashore. 

This occurred in the Saribas River, and, 
strangely enough, the murderer, whose 
name was Sadji, nearly came in contact 
with Mr. Broofe^ who had gone out ex- 
pressly to check his head hunting propensi- 
ties. Mr. Brooke passed him on the river, 
but, not being acquainted with him, did not 
arrest him. This, as was afterward learned, 
was fortunate for Sadji sat in the boat with 
his sword drawn, and if the captive girl had 
called for help, or if the English had shown 
any signs of arresting him, ne would have 
struck off her head, jumped with it into the 
river, swum ashore, and escaped together 
with his followers through the jungle. 

The same author gives another example 
of head hunting, which is a curious mixture 
of the terrible and the ludicrous, A young 
man named Achang was brought oefor© 
Mr. Brooke in irons. He was only nine- 
teen years of age, and yet he had gray hair, 
the natural i^olor having vanished in eonse- 
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quence of his troubles. Some time pre- 
viously, he had fallen in love with a young 
Dyak girl, who spurned all his advances 
because he had never taken a head, and so 
proved himself to be a warrior. She was 
evidently a girl of energy, for she proposed 
that he should go to the Saribas fort, and 
take the head of Bakir, the Dyak chief, or 
of the Tuan Ilassan, i. e. Mr. M\atvSon. 

Being thus pressed, Achaiig, with another 
lad of iiis own age, set otf lor the fort, and 
on the way suffer eil the usual draw])acks of 
bad birds, bad dreams, and missing the 
path, so that when they came within sight 
of the fort the}^ thoiiglit they had better 
change their plans. They determined on 
going to a Chinaman’s house under pretext 
of purchasing his goods, and taking his 
head while he was otf his guard. \Vhen 
well cooked and dried, one head \vmdd do 
as well as another, and they thought that 
they would have no ditheulty in passing off 
the Chinaman's head for that of the white 
man. 

Accordingly, they went to a Chinaman'’s 
house, had their supper with him very 
amicably, and them retired to rest, after 
agn'cing that at midnight they would strike 
the fatal blow. Now' it liappened that 
Achang overslei)t himself, and his friend 
thought tliat he might as w'ell take advan- 
tage of his drowsiiiess, and secure the head 
for himself. Accordingly, at midnight, hid- 
eous yells were heard from the C’hinaman's 
bouse, and w hen the peoi)le rushed into the 
room, they found the unfortunate owner 
with his face gashed all dow n one side, the 
Dyak youth having missed his ])Iow' in his 
haste. The actual perpetrator escaped, hut 
Achang w'as found still fast asleep, and was 
instantly put in irons. 

Next day he w'as brought dowm to Sakar- 
rang, wdth a chain round his w'aist, and on 
the way he w'as folio w'ed by a body of Dyaks, 
who wTre trying to bribe his keepers to let 
them take his head. They actually held an 
auction for his head as they w^ent along, 
each bidding higher than the other, and the 
horrors of that tw'elve-mile march 'were 
such that the poor lad became gray before 
the next morning. 

After all, Achang w^as really a most gen- 
tle and innocent lad, and W'as only following 
the habits of his country in obeying the be- 
hests of his mistress. lie was kept in irons 
for about a month, and then released, after 
W'hicli he attached himself to the service of 
the white men, worked in the garden, and, as 
the saying is, made himself generally useful. 

The heads are subjected to a sort of dry- 
ing process, called ‘‘ cooking,” w^hich is tol- 
erahlv effectual, hut is far inferior to that 
which is employed by the New Zealanders, 
and, for a considerable time after the heads 
are cooked, they are very offensive to Eu- 
ropean nostrils, though Dyaks seem to be 
quite unconscious of the evil odor. They 


are always kept in the pangarangs, or head 
houses, w'hich are very unlike the ordinary 
dwelling-houses of the Dyaks. A verv good 
account of a head house is given by ^r. F. 
S. Marryat : — 

“We w^cre escorted, through a crowed of 
wandering Dyaks, to a house in the centre 
of the viilage, which was very different in 
construction from the others. It w as per- 
fectly round, and w^ell ventilated by nume- 
rous port-holes in the roof, which was pointed. 
We ascended to the room above by means 
of a rough ladder, and when W'e entered, 
w'e were rather taken aback by finding that 
w^e w'ero in the head house, as" it is termed, 
and that the beams w^ere lined with human 
lieads, all hanging by a small line passed 
through the top (ff* the skull. 

“ They w ere j)ainted in the most fantastic 
and hideous manner. Pieces of W'ood painted 
to imitate the eyes were inserted in the 
sockets, and added not a little to their 
ghastly, grinning appearance. The strang- 
est part of the story, and which added very 
much to the effect of the scene, was, that 
these skulls wxre perpetually moving to and 
fro, and knocking against each other. This, 
I presume, was occasioned by the different 
currents of air blowing in at the port-holes 
cut in the roof; but wdiat wuth their contin- 
ual motion, their nodding their chins when 
they hit each other, and their grinning 
teeth, they really appeared to be endow ed 
with new' "life, and to be a very merry set of 
fellow's. 

“However, whatever might be the first 
impression occasioned by this very unusual 
sight, it very soon w’orc off, and w'c amused 
ourselves w ith their motions, which W'cre not 
life, as Byron says; and in the course of the 
day we succeeded in making a very excel- 
lent dinner in company with these gentle- 
men, although w e w^ere none of us suffi- 
cieutlv Don Giovannistic to invite our 
friends above to supper.” 

These head houses are, as w'e have just 
seen, the places w herein guests are received, 
and W'C can therefore understand that the 
natives of any village would have a pride in 
show ing to their visitors the trophies won by 
themselves. One of these houses scantily 
furnished with heads would be held as a 
scandal to the village, so that the three emo- 
tions of pride, love, and sorrow have all 
their effect in aiding the custom of head 
hunting. 

In these head houses, the unmarried men 
of the village sleep. The reason for this 
custom is two-fold. In the first place, the 
bachelors are kept out of mischief; and in 
the next, they are always readjr with their 
arms at hand to turn out in defence of the 
village should it be attacked. In such expe- 
ditions, the head house is alw'ays the central 
object of attack, and by having the young 
warriors at hand the Dyaks ensure the 
security of their cherished trophies. 
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Some of the horrors of the head, hunting 
custom are well described by Mr. St. John: 
— “ About thirteen years ago, I heard the 
Natuna people give an account of a horrible 
^ansaction that took place in one of their 
islands. A party of Saribas Dyaks were 
cruising about among the little isles near, 
and had destroyed several women and many 
fishermen, when they were observed, tow- 
ard evening, creeping into a deep and 
narrow inlet to remain during the night. 

“The islanders quietly assembled anH 
surprised, their enemies, killing all but 
seven, who were taken prisoners — six men 
and one lad. The former they roasted over 
a slow fire, and they declared that the bold 
fellows died without uttering a cry of pain, 
but defying them to the last; the lad, who 
stood trembling by, uncertain of his fate, 
was sent back to the coast, with a message 
to his countrymen that, if ever they came 
there again, they would all be treated in the 
same way. This fearful warning was suffi- 
cient to deter their seeking heads again in 
that direction. 

“Parties, of two and three sometimes 
went away for months on an inland incur- 
sion, taking nothing with them but salt 
wrapped up in their waist-cloths, with which 
they seasoned the young shoots and leaves, 
and palm cabbages found in the forests; and 
when they returned home, they were as 
thin as scare-crows. 

“ It is this kind of cat-like warfare which 
cau«<es them to be formidable enemies both to 
the Chinese and the Malays, who never felt 
themselves safe from a Dyak enemy. They 
have been known to keep watch in a well 
up to their chins in water, with a covering 
of a few leaves over their heads, to endeavor 
to cut off the first person who might come 
to draw water. At night they would drift 
down on a log, and cut the rattan cable of 
trading prahus, while others of their party 
would keep watch on the bank, knowing 
well where the stream would take the boat 
ashore; and when aground they kill the men 
and plunder the goods.” 

In war Dyaks have often proved them- 
selves to be valiant soldiers. Mr. Brooke 
relates that when he was attacking the fort 
of a hostile chief having with him a mixed 
force of Malays and Dyaks, the latter were 
by far the better soldiers. The former ad- 
vanced to thirty or forty yards of the 
house, i. e. just beyond the range of the 
Sumpitan arrows, which were being blown 
from the fort, and ensconced themselves 
behind trees and stumps, where they could 
fire without exposing themselves to the 
deadly darts. The Dyaks, however, dashed 
boldly at the ho c, clambering up the posts 
on which it was built, carrying their weap- 
ons with them, hacking at the breaches 
which had previously been made with shot, 
and trying to force their way into the fort 

At last, one Dyak succeeded in getting into 


the house, and remained there for about five 
minutes, when he was obliged to retreat and 
slide to the ground down the post. After 
much fighting, the Dyaks managed to set fire 
to the building at both ends, thus forcing the 
inmates to rush out among their enemies. 
Scarcely any of them escaped, some per- 
ishing in the flames, others being badly 
wounded, and the rest being taken prisoners. 

The victorious Dyaks were mad with ex- 
citement, and rushed about with furious 
shouts, carrying heads in their hands, and 
insensible to the wounds which many of 
them had received. One lad came yelling by, 
having a head in one hand, and with the 
other holding on one side of his face. An 
enemy’s sword had nearly sliced off the 
whole of that side of his face, but he was 
almost unconscious of the fact, aud his ex- 
citement prevented him from feeling any 
pain. In a few minutes, however, he fainted 
from loss of blood, and, in spite of the 
terrible wound which he had received, event- 
ually recovered. 

Sometimes the Dyaks are exceedingly 
cruel to their captives, not being content 
with merely taking their heads, but killing 
them slowly by torture. Generally, however, 
the competition for heads is so keen that a 
man who has overcome an enemy has no time 
for torturing him, and is obliged to content 
himself with getting off the head as fast as 
he can. 

Some of these forts are most perilous 
places to attack. The approaches are guarded ^ 
with “ranjows,” i, e. slips of bamboo sharp-* 
enedat the end and stuck in the ground. 
Kaujows are troublesome enough on open 
ground, but when they are stuck among 
leaves, grass, and herbage, they become 
terrible weapons, and impede very effectually 
the advance of the attacking force. 

Then the Dyaks set various ingenious 
traps. They place bent bows near the path, 
so constructed that as soon as a man comes 
opposite them, the string is liberated, and an 
arrow is tolerably sure to transfix both his 
legs. Sometimes they bend a young tree 
down, and lay a javelin, so that when the 
tree is freed, it strikes the end of the javelin 
and urges it onward with terrific violence, 
j ust like the mangonel of olden times. They 
dig numberless pitfalls of no very great size 
in depth, but each having a sharp bamboo 
stuck upright in the centre^ so that any one 
who falls into the pit must inevitably be im- 
paled. 

The forts themselves have been much 
modified since the introduction of fircrarms, 
the stockades which surround them being 
made of the hardest wood, about two feet in 
thickness, and capable of resisting the fire 
of any small arms. In fact, nothing but ar- 
tillery is of much use against one of these 
forts. Many of them are furnished with a 
sally-port through which, when the place 
becomes untenable, the defenders quietly 
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escape, just as is done with the pahs of New 
Zealand. 

The Sea Dyaks, as their name implies, 
arc a maritime set of tribes, and tight chietl}" 
in canoes. Th(\v have some ideas of tactics, 
and can arrange' their canoes in regular array 
when they meet with an enemy. One of 
their favorite tactics is to conceal some of 
their larger boats, and then to send some 
small and badly-manned canoes forward to 
attack the enemy. They are, of course, soon 
repulsed, and obliged to retreat. The enemy, 
thinking himself victorious, follows them ex- 
ultingly, and. as soon as he passes the spot 
where the larger canoes are hidden, he is at- 
tacked by them in the rear, while the smaller 
canoes, which have actial as decoys, turn and 
join in the onslaught. The rivers arc almost 
invariably chosen for this kind of attack, the 
overhanging ])ranches of trees and the dense 
foliage of the bank alfording excellent hiding- ! 
places for the canoes. An illustration of a 

Canoe fight is given on page 11 3t). 

When peace is declared, or when people 
desire to renew friendship to each other, they 
declare themselves friends by a ceremony 
which is identical in principle with that 
which is practised in many parts of Africa, 
each of the contracting parties partaking of 
the blood of the other. Sometimes the Idood 
is actually drunk, but generall}^ it is taken 
by mixing it with tobacco and smoking it. 
Mr. St. John, in his Forests of the Far 
East,'’ describes this ceremony with much 
force : — 

“ Singanding sent on board to request me 
to become Ids brother by going through the 
sacred custom of imbibing each other's blood. 
I say imbibing, because it is either mixed 
with water and drunk, or else it is placed 
within a native cigar, and draw'n in with the 
smoke. I agreed to do so, and tin* following 
day was fixed for the ceremony, which is 
cailed Berliiang by the Kayans, Bersabibah 
by the Borneans. 

“ I landed with our party of Mala 5 ^s, and 
after a preliminary talk, to give time for the 
population to assemble, the aflair com- 


menced. We sat in the broad veranda of a 
long house, surrounded by hundreds of men, 
women, and children, all looking eagerly at 
the white stranger who was about to enter 
their tribe. Strijiping my left arm, Kiim- 
Lia took a small jiiece of wood shaped like a 
knife-blade, and, slightly piercing the skin, 
brought the blood to the surface; this be 
carefully scrajicd otf. Then one of my Ma- 
lays drew blood in the same way froiii Sia- 
gaiiding, and a small cigarette being pro- 
duced, the blood on the wooden blade was 
spread on the tobacco. ^ 

'‘A chief then arose, and, walking to an 
open place, looked forth ujioii the riv(‘r, and 
invoked their god and all the spirits of good 
and evil to he witness of this tic of brother- 
hood. The cigarette was then lighted, and 
each of us took s(‘veral pidfs, and the cere- 
mony was coiicludcil. 1 was glad lo find 
tliat they had chos(?n the form of inhaling 
tlie blood in smoke, ns to have swallowed 
even a droj) would have been un])leasant, 
though the disgust would only arise from 
the imagination. 

“They sometimes vary the custom, though 
the variation may be confined to the Kiniahs, 
who live fuiiher up the river, and are inter- 
married with the Kayans. There a pig is 
brought and plain d betw’eeii the two who 
are to he joiiiiM] in brotherhood. A chief 
offers an invocation to the gods, and marks 
with a lighted brand the pig's shoulder. The 
beast is then killed, and, after an exchange 
of jackets, a sw'ord is thrust into thewmund, 
and the two arc marked with the blood of 
the pig.'’ 

The stranger thus admitted into member- 
ship with tiio Kayans is called Kiau, or 
friend, and in some eas(‘S the experiment 
proves to be successful. Generally, how- 
ever, the honor, such as it is, is greater than 
the protit, the Kayans assuming that their 
newly-admitted member ought to make 
plenty of rich presents to his tribe, in order 
to show his sense of the privileges that have 
been conferred upon him. 
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MARRLVGE AMONG THE D YAKS — COURTS HIP, ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION — A STRUT AN WEDDING — 
CUIlIors DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS — PRIDE OP BIRTH — STATE OF MORAEITV — FACILITIES OP 
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Passing from vrq.r to peace, we will begin [ throughout the greater part of the night 
with marriage practised among the ' It cannot be expected that the parents of the 
Pyaks. \ I girl, who sleep in the same room, should be 

In some parts of the country marriage is j wholly ignorant of the proceeding, but they 
a very simple business, the two parties liv- | are conventionally supposed to be so, and if 
ing together as long as they like each other, | they approve of the young man they take no 
and se[)ariUing if either feels dissatisfied, j notice, while if they do not, they use their 
In any case, as W(^ shall see, the facilities for | influence with the girl to induce her to dis- 
divorce are extreme, and the bonds of mat- \ miss him. 
rimony are worn with marvellous loose- 
ness. 

The reader cannot but have remembered 
the singular coincidence that often exists 
between customs of savage and of civilized 
life. 

Among the Sinambau Dyaks there is a 
mode of courtship which still prevails in 
some parts of Europe, though it is generally 
falling into disuse. A young Sinambau 
Dyak, when struck with the charms of a girl, 
shows his preference iu various ways, such 
as helping her in her daily labor, carrying 
home her load of wood for her, and mak- 
ing her such presents as are in his power to 
give. 

After he has carried on these attentions 
for some time, he thinks that he may pro- 
ceed to a more explicit declaration. At 
night, when the family is supposed to be 
asleep, he quietly slides back the bolt of the 
door, steals to the spot where his beloved is 
sleeping under her mosquito curtains, and 
ently awakes her. He always brings with 
im an abundant supply of bctel-nut and 
fikih leaf, and the two sit talking together 
66 


The mode of rejection is in keeping with 
the rest of the proceedings. Should the girl 
dislike tlie too adventurous suitor, she de- 
clines accepting the betel-nut, and merely 
asks him to blow up the fire or light the 
lamp, a request which is tantamount to in- 
stant dismissal. 

When the marriage takes place a feast is 
made, and then the parties are made man 
and wife without any more ceremony. It 
is very seldom that the young couple begin 
housexeeping on their own account, and, as a 
general rule, the bridegroom enters the 
household of his father-in-law^ or, at all 
events, of some of his wife’s relations, and so 
becomes one of the family, laboring for 
the common stock, and taking his share 
when the head of the household dies. Occa- 
sionally this plan is reversed, and when the 
bride is one of a large family of brothers 
and sisters, or if the bridegroom is the sole 

S ort of his parents, she accompanies her 
and, and becomes part of his house- 
hold. 

The ceremony of marriage among the 
Sibuyan Dyaks of Lundu is worthy of no- 
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tice. The artist has given an admirable 
representation of this unique ceremony on 
the following page. Two bars of iron are laid 
on the ground in the spot appointed for the 
ceremony, and the young couple are brought 
from opposite ends" of the village. The first 
part of the ceremony consists in seating 
them on the bars of iron, as token that the 
blessings of their married life are to be as 
strong as iron. The priest gives to each of 
the pair a ci^ar and some betel-nut and sirih 
leaf, which they hold in their hand until the 
next part of the ceremony is completed. 
Taking two fowls in his hands, the priest 
waves them over the In^ads of the couple, 
and, in the course of a long address, invokes 
every blessing upon them, lie then sol- 
emnly knocks their heads together three 
times, after which the bridegroom places 
the betel-nut in the mouth of his bride, and 
inserts the cheroot between her lips, she 
afterward doing the same b}' him, this cere- 
mony being the public acknowledgment 
of accepting each other as husband and 
wife. 

After they have thus declared their accept- 
ance of each other, the fow ls are killed, and 
their blood received in two cups, the color of 
the blood being carefully inspected by the ! 
priest, and its hue being held as an omen of | 
the I'utiire w'ell-beiiig or misery of the new ly , 
married pair. One of the feasts which I 
will presently be described closes the cere- 
monies. 

It has already been mentioned that in 
most cases the bridegroom enters the family 
of his wife. But in any case he is bound to 
honor the father of his wife even above his 
ow'ii father. The young husband may never 
even pronounce the name of his father-in- 
law% he may not eat from the same dish, 
drink from the same cup, or rest on the same 
mat. 

Among another tribe of Dyaks, the Balaus 
of iingga, the ceremonies cf marriage are 
rather different. By way of a propitiatory 
offering, the mother of the bridegroom gives 
to the relatives of the bride some domestic 
utensil, such as a plate or a basin, and three 
days afterw^ard the very simple ceremony is 
performed. 

The bridegroom’s mother takes a quantity 
of the areca-nut prepared for chewing, di- 
vides it into three portions, places them in 
a basket, and sets them on a sort of altar in 
front of the bride’s house. The friends of 
both parties then assemble, and chew the 
nuts while they discuss the future prospects 
of the young couple, and they decide as to 
the amount of fine which the husband shall 
pay to his wife in case he separates from 
her after she is a mother, or when she is 
likely to be so. In fact, in their own rough- 
and-ready way, th(;se Dyaks have contrived 
to organize a tolerably complete code of 
marriage settlements, which, in consequence 
of the very easy system of oivorce, is abso- ' 


lutely necessary for the protection of the 
women. 

These Sea Dyaks of Lingga have, in com- 
mon with all the sea tribes, the greatest 
pride of birth; and if a girl were to listen to 
the addresses of a mail of much inferior 
rank, her parents w'^ould prohibit the match. 
In one such case the two lovers fled into the 
jungle, poisoned themselves with the juice 
of the tuba plant, and wxre found dead next 
morning in each other’s arms. So full are 
they of tlieir family pride, that they look 
upon any mixture of their noble blood as a 
dire disgrace, and this is carried to so great 
an extent that, although within their owm 
degree their morals are of the laxest order, 
the men would scorn an intrigue with a 
w'omau of low condition. 

The Dyaks of Sibiiyan arc remarkable 
for the superiority of their morals when 
compared with the generality of the Dyak 
tribes, believing that immorality is an of- 
fence against the higher powers, and that, if 
a girl becomes a mother bet ore she is mar- 
ried, she angers the deities of the tribe, who 
show tlieir w*ralh by visitations upon the 
wdiole of the tribe. If, therefore, such a 
case be discovered, both the erring lovers 
are heavily fined, and a pig is sacrificed in 
order to avert the anger of the oflended 
deities. Nor do the deliiKiuents always es- 
cape the fine even after the sacrifice of the 
j)ig, for every one who was smitten with 
sickness, or met with an accident, withiii a 
month of the sacriiico; has a claim on them 
for damages, as having been the cause of the 
niisfortune, wddle, if any one has died, the 
survivors claim compensation for the loss of 
their relative. 

The reader wdll remember that the young 
people of both sexes live w ith their parents, 
contributing their labor to the common 
stock, and being therefore incapable of pos- 
sessing property of their own. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, the fines which 
are levied upon the lovers practically fall 
upon the parents, w'ho therefore take care to 
look after their daughters, while the young 
men are partly kept out of mischief by 
being obliged to sleep together at the head 
house. 

The Dyaks of the Batang Lupar are more 
lax in their notion of morality than the 
8ibuyans,and it is seldom that a girl is mar- 
ried until she is likely to become a mother. 
When this is the case, the lover marries her 
as a matter of course, but in those cases 
where a man denies his complicity, and the 
girl is unable to prove it, she is so bitterly 
scorned and reproached by her kindred that 
she generally runs away from the village. 
Some such delinquents have been knowm to 
take poison in order to escape the contempt 
of their relatives and acquaintances. They 
are thought to have brought such a disgrace 
on their family, that the parents sacrifice a 
pig to the higlicf powers, and wash the door 
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of the house with its blood, in order to pro- 
pitiate the offended deities. 

When the pair are married, they almost 
invariably remain faithful to each other. 
There is, however, small credit to them for 
it, inasmuch as they can be divorced on the 
slightest pretext. An evil omen in the 
night, such as a “bad bird,” will frighten 
both parties so much that they will separate 
by mutual consent on the next day. Mr. St. 
John mentions that many men and women 
are married seven or eight times before they 
finally fix upon a partner with whom they 
mean to spend the rest of their lives, and as 
an example of the exceeding facility for 
divorce which exists among the Dyaks, 
states that he saw a young girl of seventeen 
who had already had three husbands. 

Still, it is very seldom that married couples 
part after they arc parents; and if they do so, 
the family of the women expect a heavy fine : 
from the fickle husband. Now and then, a | 
married pair are really so attached to each 
other that they do not like to part, even when 
they hear the voice of a bad bird.” In 
such a case they avert the anger of the su- 
perior p^^wers by sacrificing a ])ig, and are 
then able to remain together without fear. 
It often happens that a inaii and wife quarrel, 
and divorce themselves. After a while, how- 
ever, they begin to think that they have 
made a mistake, and are allowed to renew 
their matrimonial relations without any cere- 
mony or fresh rites of marriage. 

Mr. St. John mentions a curious case of| 
jealousy after a divorce, and its consequences. 

The Pangoran Mumein took a Miirout 
girl, and paid her father as a marriage por- 
tion a heavy weight of brass guns — a curi- 
ous sort of currency which is much valued 
by the Dyaks, and perfectly useless for any 
practicar purposes. He left her for some 
time, and then, after she had borne him a 
child, repudiated her, telling her father that 
he did not want her any more, unless she 
liked to follow him to lirunei. This, how- 
ever, the girl refused to do, so the Pangeran 
made her father refund the brass guns, aiid 
besides pay a fine of double the amount, as 
a ])enalty for not allowing the girl to go to 
Brunei, where he meant to have sold her as 
a slave. The father paid the fine, and was 
told that the girl might then go where she 
liked, and marry whom she chose, as was 
only just after the previous event. I 

Accordingly, some little time afterward,' 
she did marry one of her countrymen, where- 
upon the Paageran flew into a lit of jealousy, 
and ordered the head man or Orang-Kava 
of the village to seize them and bring them 
to him. The Orang-Kaya was afraid, and 
hid himself, so that the Pangeran had to 
employ the Bisayas, who captured the 
husband and brought him to their employer. 
The unfortunate man was then tied up to the 
Orang-Kaya’s landing place, and the Pan- 
geran cut him to pieces with his own hand, 


finishing by making a present of his head to 
the Gadong Murut Dyaks. Having thus 
wreaked his vengeance on the man who ex- 
cited his jealousy, he allowed the girl and 
her father to go unharmed. Dyak history is 
full of similar tales. 

Jealousy is by no means confined to the 
men, the women being far more jealous of 
the men than they of their wives, and with 
good reason. There is a tacit law that, whtui- 
ever a wife detects her husband in flirting, 
she may beat her rival to her heart’s content, 
provided that she use nothing except a stick, 
and, if the woman be married, her husband 
may beat the disturber of his domestic peace, 
if he can. The usual result of discovery in 
such cases is, that the man goes off into the 
bush under the pretext of head hunting, and 
stays there until he thinks his wife’s anger 
has cooled down. If he is fortunate enough 
to return with a head, his success as a 
warrior ensures a condonation for his short- 
comings as a husband. 

The Dyaks have a code of forbidden 
degrees for marriages, differing slightly in 
the various tribes, but tolerably uniform on 
the whole. Marriage with first-cousins is not 
permitted, they being looked upon as brother 
and sister; neither, as a general rule, is an 
uncle allowed to marry his niece. To this 
latter rule, however, there are exceptions. 
Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
almost universally permitted, and, in fact, 
encouraged, provided that the })arents of the 
woman approve of the match , because in 
that case all the children belong to one 
family. 

Of sport, as we understand the word, the 
Dyaks have no idea, though they possess ail 
the capabilities for it, being active, daring, 
and quick sighted. All these characteristics 
are shown in the mode by which they supply 
themselves with honey. They do not keep 
hives in or near their houses, but seldom fail 
to see a bees’ nest in a tree, though the un- 
accustomed eyes of an European cjin see 
nothing of the bees at the great height at 
which the nests are usually found. 

Sometimes the stem of the tree rises for 
a hundred feet without a branch, and is from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet in circumference. 
The Dyaks, however, ascend such a tree 
with ease. They bore holes in the trunk of 
the tree -as high as they can reach, and drive 
into them wooden pegs rather more than a 
foot in length. A stout rattan or a bainbc^o 
is then driven into the ground, and the ends 
of the wooden pegs fire lashed to it so as to 
form a sort of ^dder of which the bamboo 
forms one side, a»id the trunk of the tree the 
other. On this slender ladder they ascend, 
drive in more pegs, and lash them to the 
bamboo, adding one bamboo after another 
until the nest is reached. 

Nothing looks more insecure than this 

primitive ladder, which sways fearfully as the 
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man ascends, the rattan lashings cracking 
and creaking as if the whole structure were 
coming to pieces. It is, however, perfectly 
adapted for its purpose, and, armed with a 
flaming torch, the almost naked Dvak 
ascends, and fearlc'ssly takes the ’’‘cst, which 
he lowers down by means of a rattan. 

The nest is generall}' attacked at night, 
the I )yaks saying the bees always fly after 
the sp'ai'ks that fall from the torch, believing 
them to be the enemy that is disturbing the 
nest, the man himself escaping unhurt. 
Sfjiiie of the tribes have another plan, and 
before they aseend the tree light beneath it 
a large tire in which they throw a quantity 
of green branches. The smoke from these 
branches drives the bees out of their nest, 
and stupefies them for a time, so that the 
com!)s can be taken without danger. 

Of games which are, in fact, an imita- 
tion of war, the Dyaks are equally ignorant, 
and, although so warlike a people, they do 
not wrestle, nor box, nor race. It would be 
ex[)(‘eted that a people who trust so much 
to the sword would exercise with sham 
weai^ons, tV)r the i)urpose of accustoming 
themselves to the i)roper management of the 
sword and shield. This, however, the\’ never 
do. tliinking that all such exercises are un- 
lucky. 

They have one game which sonic what re- 
sembles our swing, but which partakes in 
some degree of (lie^ nature ol a religious cere- 
mony. A strong derrick is erected some 
forty or fifty feet high, and to thivS is sus- 
pended a stout single rattan, which reaches 
within a few feet of the ground. The derrick 
is strengthened by rattan stays lashed to a 
neighboring tree. The end of the rattan is 
formed into a large loop. 

At some distance from the derrick, just 
w’hcre tlie end cf the rattan describes its 
circle, a slight bamboo stage is erected. One 
of the swingers mounts on the stage, draws 
the rattan to him by means of a string, places 
his foot in the loo]), and swings off with as 
much impetus as he can give himself. As 
he returns, another leaps on the swing, and ' 
sometimes two at a time will do so, until 
ten or twelve are all swinging away at the 
&nmo time. Of course, th(\v cannot all put 
their feet in the loop, but content themselves 
with clinging to the arms and legs of those 
who have done so. As they swing, they 
strike up a monotonous song, which sounds 
like a dirge. It is, however, merely an in- 
vocation to the deities for a plentifuf harvest 
and a good fishing season. As may be im- 
agined, they often get bad falls from those 
swings. 

The boys and youths have a game which 
is familiar to all gymnasts. The two com- 
petitors sit opposite each other on the 
ground, the soles of their feet being placed 
in contact. They then grasp a short stick, 
and each tries to pull the other on his face or 
to raise him off the grouhd. There is also a 


game which bears a close resemblance to our 
prisoners’ base,” twenty or thirty players 
joining in the game; and there is another 
game, which is v^ery much like the ‘'cock 
lighting” of English school-bovs. The 
players stand on one foot, holding the other 
foot in one hand and try to iii)set each other, 
or at least to make their antagonists put both 
feet to tlic ground. 

In “ cat's ei-ndle ” they arc wonderful pro- 
ficients. Mr. Wallace thought that he could 
instruct them in the game but found that they 
knew much more about it than be did. 
Tlu‘y were acquainted with all the mysteries 
of the English modification of the gaino, and 
produced a vast niini])er of additional 
cliangcs from the string. Indeed, tlu' Dyaks 
can do almost anything with a piece of si ring, 
j and they could well instruct our own con- 
jurors in this branch of legerdemain. 

Cock fighting is an anuiscrm iit ol which 
the Dvaks are very fond, tbougli they do not 
indulge in that aniuscnuuit with the reckless 
enthusiasm of the Malays. Mr. St. John 
writes of the birds used for this pui’i^ose: 
‘AV"e did not see more tliau a lew of these 
birds in Dvak houses, but since they are 
usually kept, wlien not in training or ex- 
(TciscI closely wrapped in linen bands and 
hung on nails in a dry place, they might 
easiiv escape our notice. 

Is%)t having the fear of police magistnites 
and Humane Society prosicutions before 
our eyes, we assisted at one or two hriet 
combats, evidently mere tiial matches to 
assist the calcuhuions of the * bookmakers,* 
by testing each bird's ])luck and skill. 
When this object was attained by a few 
minutes’ striiggh‘, held with much secrecy 
in the veranda by the gray light of early 
morning, the cocks were picked up before 
any injury was inflicted, and carefully 
swathed in their bandages, from the midst 
of which they soothed their ruffled feelings 
with an occasional crow" of defiance.” 

Allusion has already been made to the 
feasts held by the Dyaks on several occa- 
sions, and it is only on such festivities that 
the men ever use their weai)ons in sham 
fight. Even in those cases, they do not so 
employ them by way of i)raetising thein- 
selves!^ but merely jccause they fiuni part 
of the movements of the dance. In one of 
these dances, described by Mr. Kejtpel two 
swords are laid on i\ mat in the middle of 
tile room, and two men advance toward 
them from opposite sides, waving their 
arms, revolving on their Iocs, and jjc i form- 
ing various manumvres with their legs. 

As soon as they come to the mat, they 
suddenly stoop, seize the swords, and go 
through the movements of actual combat, 
crossing s^vords, advancing, retiring, cutting 
at each other, kneeling at one moment as if 
to collect force, and then springing up wdth 
renewed energy. Both dancers have pre- 
viously studied and practised the various 
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movements, each of which they make simul- 
taneously. 

Sometimes the sword dance is performed 
with the shield as well as the sword, and of 
this dance Mr. Marryat has written so 
grai)hic an account that his own words must 
be used. The guests weie asked if the}" 
wished for a specimen of the war dance. 

Having expressed our wishes in the 
afrinnative, the music struck up; it con- 
sisted of gongs and tom-toms. The Malay 
gong, which the Dyaks also make use of, is 
like the Javanese, thick with a broad rim, 
and very different from the gong of the 
Chinese. Instead of the clanging noise of 
the latter, it gives out a muffled sound of a 
deep tone. The gong and tom-tom are used 
by the Dyaks and Malays in war, and for 
signals at night, and the Dyaks procure 
them from the Malays. I said that the 
music struck up, for, rude as the instruments 
w^ere, they modulate the sound, and keep 
time so admirably, that it was anything but 
inharmonious. 

“ A space was now cleared in the centre 
of the house, and two of the oldest warriors 
stepped 4nto it. They were dressed in tur- 
bans, long loose jackets, sashes round their 
waists descending to their feet, and small 
bells were attached to their ankles. They 
commoiieod by first shaking hands with the 
rajah, and then with all the Europeans pres- 
CTit, thereby giving us to understand, as was 
explained to us, that the dance was to be 
considered only as a spectacle, and not to be 
taken in its literal sense, as pre])aratory to 
an attack upon us, a view of the case in 
which we fully coincided with them. 

“ This ceremony being over, they rushed 
into the centre and gave a most unearthly 
scream, then poising themselves on one foot 
they described a circle with the other, at 
the same time extending their arms like tlie 
win^^s of a bird, and then meeting their 
hands, clapping them and keeping time 
with the music. After a little while the 
music became louder, and suddenly our ears 
were pierced with the whole of the natives 
present joining in the hideous war cry. 
Then the mv> and the screams of the 
dancers became more violent, and ever}"- 
thiiig was working up to a state of excite- 
ment by which even we were influenced. 

“ Suddenly a very unpleasant odojr per- 
vaded the room, already too warm from the 
numbers it contained. Involuntarily we 
held our noses, wondering what might be 
the cause, when 'we perceived that one of 
the warriors had stepped into the centre, 
and suspended round the shoulders of each 
dancer a human head in a wide-meshed 
basket of rattan. These heads had been 
taken in the late Sakarran business, and 
were therefore but a fortnight old. They 
were encased in a wide network of rattan, 
and were ornamented with beads. Their 
fitench was intolerable, although, as we dis- 


covered upon after-examination, when they 
were suspended against the wall, they had 
been partially baked, and were quite blade. 
The teeth aud hair were quite perfect, the 
features somewhat shrunk, and they were 
altogether very fair specimens of pickled 
heads; but our worthy friends required a 
lesson from the New Zealanders in the art 
of preserving. 

“ The ap23earance of the heads was a sign 
for the music to play louder, for the war cry 
of the natives to be more energetic, and for 
the screams of the dancers to be more pierc- 
ing. Their motions now became more 
rapid, and the excitement in proportion. 
Their eyes glistened with unwonted bright- 
ness, the perspiration dropped down their 
faces; ard thus did yelling, dancing, gongs, 
and tom-toms become more rapid and more 
violent every minute, till the dancing w"ar- 
riors were ready to drop. A farewell yell, 
with emj^hasis, was given by the surround- 
ing warriors ; immediately the music ceased, 
the dancers disappeared, and the tumultu- 
ous excitement and noise were succeeded by 
a dead silence. 

“Such was the excitement communicated, 
that when it was all over we ourselves 
remained for some time panting to recover 
our breath. Again we lighted our cheroots, 
and smoked for awhile the pipe of peace, 

“A quarter of an hour ela])sed, and the 
preparations were made for another martial 
dance. This was performed by two of the 
Rajah’s sons, the same young men I have 
previously made mention ol. They came 
forward each having on his arm one of the 
large Dyak shields, and in the centre of 
the clear(*d space were two long swords 
lying ou the floor. The ceremony of shak- 
ing hands, as described, preparatory to the 
former dance, was gone through; the music 
then struck up, and they entered the arena. 

At first they confined themselves to evo- 
lutions of defence, springing from one side 
to the other with wonderful quickness, "keep- 
ing their shields in front of them, falling on 
one knee, and performing various feats of 
agility. After a short time, they each seized 
a sword and then the display was very re- 
markable, and proved what ugl}^ customers 
they must be in single conflict. Blows in 
every direction, feints of every description, 
were made by both, but invariably received 
upon the shield. Cumbrous as these shields 
were, no opening was left; retreating, pursu- 
ing, dodging, and striking, the body was 
never exposed. 

“Occasionally, during this performance, 
the war cry was given by the surrounding 
warriors, but the combatants held their 
peace; in fact, they could not afford to open 
their mouths, lest an opening should be 
made. It was a most masterly performance, 
and we were delighted with it’’ 

A rather curious dance was witnessed by 

Mr. Boyle at a feast of which an account will 
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presently be given. First two chiefs each 
took a sword, and began a inaniaeal sort of 
dance, whicli was intended to be xery im- 
posing, but only suc'ceeded in being very 
ludicrous, owing to the fact that both were 
too iiiueh intoxicated to preserve' their bal- 
ance, and, being ol o])posile tempers in their 
cups, one was merry and the other was 
sulky. 

Alter this performance was over, a tall 
chief ste])’)ed forward with a whip, much 
like a cat-o'-niiie-tails, another produced a 
human head, and the two began to ehasi* ! 
each other, n)und the veranda of tlie build- j 
ing. Presently, the chief with the liead 
stopped, and with one foot in the air Ix'gan 
to pirouette slowly, Avhile he swung the lu‘a>'i 
backward and forward, the chief with tlie 
whip lashing vigorously at the spectators, 
and laughing derisively at ('acli cut. 

After a while these performers hccame 
too tired to procec'd without refreshinc'nt, 
and their place was tak^m by four or live 
otbers carrying blocks of wood having a 
feather at eacli end. The foreign guests 
took these ol^iects to represent canoes, hut 
were told that tlicy were rhinoceros honi- 
])i]ls, and were thought by all compedent 
judges to be fine works of art. Suddenly a 
number of gongs wore l)eaten, and ov(‘r ilie 
mass of human brings arose swords, hea(h, 
rhinoceros hornbills, and cnt-o’-ninc-tails in 
profusion, the Dyahs being for the time half 
mad with cxeitenK'nt. 

It W'as rcmarlraMc that in this wild scene 
no harm was done, no blow^ was striu'k in 
anger, and no quarrel took jdace. De- 
corum was maintained throughout the whoh* 
of the festival, Ihougliiiotoiie Of the revelh'rs 
was sober, and then, as Mr. Doyle remarks, 
“a scene which, according to all prc'ccdeiit, 
should have been disgusting, turned out to 
be pleasantly amusing.” 

diis feast was a very good example of a 
Dyak revel. It was giv('ii by the chief (bas- 
ing, who was gorgeously attired for the oc- 
casion in an old consular uniform coat, 
covered with gold lace, the top of a dragoon's 
helmet tied on liis licad with a handker- 
chief, a brass n giinoiital breastplate on his 
fondiead, and a j)lat(*d tureen cover on his 
breast. This tureen (a)ver, by the way, was 
the most valued of (h'lsing's possessions, and 
one which was madly (m\ ied by all tlie 
neighboring chiefs. Ihdiig a tall, thin man, 
the effect of his naked, lean, yellow legs, ap- 
pearing from bciicatli all this S])lcndor, was 
remarkable. 

Tic had prepared his long liouse carefully 
for Iho testival. lie had erected a bamboo 
railing on the edge of the verand.a, as a 
lUH'essary precaution against accidents, for 
the. veranda was at a considerable height 
from the ground, and the guests are all ex- 
pected to be very unsteady on their feet, 
ev(m if they can stand at all From the top 
Oa the rail to the eaves of the veranda he 


had thrown a quantity of cloths, so as to al* 
low the cliicfs who sat under them to be 
sheltered from the rays of ihe sun. 

For this festival Gasing had been mak- 
ing ])rc])arati()ns for moiitlis past, half-starv- 
ing liimself in order to collect the requisite 
amount of jirovisions, and being likely to 
tind himself rather dcei)l v in del)! before the 
preparations were eomplettd. Fnfortu- 
nately for the Englisb giu sts, the smell of 
Dyak eooktuT is anvtbing l)Ut agre('a]>lo, 
and one of tludr favorite articles of food, the 
(ruit called the durian, exbales a most intol- 
(‘ral>le odor, so that, if they had not bi'en 
furnished with plenty of tobacco, they 
nonld have been obliged to retire from the 
scene. 

The Dynks roast fouls without removing 
the fi'athers, te:u* them joint fi-om joint, and 
so eat them. Tiny have a most extraordi- 
nary liking for viands in a nearly ]ndrid 
state, sueh as fi>li or mollu^e's in a ve ry ad- 
vaiK'cel state' of de'(‘e)ni])osltion, eggs Idack 
fre>m age', and rotten fruit, the chie-f he'ing 
the durian, which smedls like all the other 
dishes ])ut together, but with a send of ])eeul- 
iar fragranee of its oun. Even foreigne'rs 
I have leariK'd to like tlie diu ian, hut they 
■ have not found that it acclimatizes the m to 
(he bael eggs, burnt feathei’s, and very high 
* tish. 

Tliis very romarka])le fruit is about as 
largo ns a eoe*oa-niit, slightly oval, and is 
covered witli a thick, tough skin, armed with 
sharp, short, and stout s])ines, the base s of 
which touch eae*h other. The skin is so 
strong, that even when it hills, as it always 
does wlu'u ripe, from a consielerahlc height, 
it docs not lu'eak, and tbe‘ spines are so sharp 
and hard, that, if a durian I’alls on a man, it 
inllicts a very severtj wounel, and causes great 
loss of blood. 

When possible it ivS eaten fresh, as it falls 
ri])e from the tree, but it is oftmi cooked 
while still green, and, when especially plen- 
tiful, is prescrv(‘d in jars by means of salt. 
In this state its natural odor is very greatly 
in<*reased, and the very opening of a jar of 
pix'served durians is enough to drive a 
stranger to the country out of the room. 

Mr. Wallace give's a very interesting ac- 
count of the (Inyian, mentioning that, although 
for some lime the odor of the fruit com- 
pleti'ly deterred him from tasting it, he once 
found a ripe durian just fallen from the 
tree, overcame his repugnance to the fruit, 
tried it. ate it, and became from that moment 
a confirmed durian eater. The following pas- 
sage contains his description of the peculiar 
flavor of the durian: — 

“ The five cells are satiny white within, and 
arc each filled w ith an oval mass of cream- 
colored pulp, embedded in which are two or 
three seeds about the size of chestnuts. 
This pulp is the eatable part, and its con- 
sistence and flavor are indescribable. A 
I rich, butter-like custard, highly flavored 
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with almonds, gives the best general idea of 
it, but interiningled with it come W'afts of 
flavor tha^ call to mind cream cheese, onion 
sauce, brown sherry, and other incongrui- 
ties. 

“ Then there is a rich glutinous smooth- 
ness in the pulp which nothing else pos- 
sesses, but which adds to its delicacy. It is 
neither acid, nor sweet, nor juicy, yet one 
feels the want of none of these qualities, 
for it is pm-lect as it is. It produces no 
nausea or other bad effect, and the ijiore 
you eat of it the less you feel inclined to 
stop. In fact, to eat durians is a new sensa- 
tion, worth a voyage to the East to experi- 
ence.” 

Mr. Wallace, in summing up the merits 
of the various fruits with which we are 
acquainted, says that if he had to fix on two 
only, which would re[)resent the very per- 
fection of flavor and refreshing qualities, he 
would choose the durian and the orange, 
which ho terms the king and queen of 
fruits. 

Their national drink, called “ tuak,” is 
worthily matched with the viands. It is in 
color like thin milk, and its odor has been 
forcibly compared to that of five hundred 
negroes drunk in a slave-pen. The same 
traveller, having fortified his palate with 
the strongest toliacco, drank some of the 
liquid in honor of his host, and gives a very 
vivid description of its flavor. When first 
taken into the mouth, it gives the idea of 
cocoa-nut milk gone very sour, and holding 
in solution a considerable quantity of brown 
sugar and old cheese. When it is swallowed, 
the victim is conscious of a suffocating sensa- 
tion, as if the liquid were thickened with 
starch and a great quantity of the strongest 
cayenne pepper, the general effect produced 
on the novice being comparable to nothing 
but a very bad attack of sea sickness. 

Strange to say, this abominable liquid 
retains the strongest hold on three mil- 
lions of human beings, who can conceive no 
greater luxury than the privilege of drink- 
ing it without stint. At their feasts it is 
kept in hiig(‘ bathing jars, and is handed 
about in all kinds of vessels, which are con- 
tinually enq)tied and sent back to be replen- 
ished, so that a continual stream of full and 
empty vessels passes from and to the large 
jars. 

Even if the warriors who are invited to 
the festival were to feel inclined to sobriety, 
they would be forced to drink by the women, i 
who seem to think themselves bound to 
make every man completely intoxicated. 
“ No Delilah of Europe better knows her 
power to make a fool of a strong man than 
one of these Dvak syrens, nor is more in- 
clined to exert her fascinations. « 

“ The presence of the female element was 
soon felt in the noise and confusion, which 
absolutely seemed to increase. Several of 
the girls were so charming as to excuse the 


infatuation of their victims, and I need 
scarcely say that the prettiest were the 
most culpable. But ugly or beautiful, old 
or young, all instantly emploved their most 
cunning arts in enticing the bravest and 
most famous warriors to drink and drink 
again. 

“ We saw a little beauty seat herself lov- 
ingly beside a tall fellow with a simple face 
and honest eyes, whom she coaxed to toast 
her from a large jar which she offered to his 
lips, until he i'airly fell backward upon the 
floor. This satisfactor}' conclusion attained, 
his tormentor, who, we heard, was affianced 
to him, ran screaming with laughter to 
bring seven other wretches as mischievous 
as herself to jeer at the vanquished lover. 
Raising her hopes to sport of a higher 
order, she shortly after brought her jar to 
the spot where we sat, in the hoj)e, no 
doubt,' of beguiling the white men into the 
same condition as her other admirers; but 
in Europe we are accustomed to run the 
gauntlet of more dangerous fascinations, 
and she relinquished the attempt in de- 
spair.” 

Mr. St. John mentions that the men are 
in no way beliind the women in their efforts 
to seduce their guests to intoxication, and 
it is their greatest pride to have as much 
tuak drunk as possible, to drink their own 
share and remain comparatively sober, 
while all their guests are laid prostrate and 
insensible. In fact, if we substitute i)unch 
and port for tuak, and an open veranda for 
a closed dining-room, there is little differ- 
ence between the hospitality of the present 
Dyak cliief and that of the average English 
squire of the last century. 

A chief, for example, who prides himself 
on his strong head, will sit before a luige 
jar of tuak, and pledge every one around. 
For every one whom he serves he drinks 
one cup himself, and it is his ambition to 
keep his seat after all his companions are 
insensible. Of course, it is impossible that 
any man can drink an equal amount with 
ten or twelve others, and it is most likely 
that he forces the tuak on them so fast that 
they are soon rendered incapable of seeing 
whether their host drinks or not. Tliey are 
very proud of being fresh on the following 
morning, and boast that although their 
, guests, who belonged to another tribe, had 
severe headaches, they themselves suffered 
nothing at all. 

It is partly by means of appealing to this 
pride that the girls are able to make the 
men drink to the extent which has been 
mentioned, and they derive so much amuse- 
ment from exercising their power that they 
lose no opportunity that falls in their way, 
and essay their blandishments even when 
there is no definite feast. 

Once, when Mr. St. John had travelled 
from the Sibuyan Dyaks to the Bukars, he 
and his guides were received, as usual, in 
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the head . house. While the English guests peace until they had drained the last drops, 
were making their toilet, two youn^ Dyak Avhen their tempters ran away laughing, 
girls came very gently up the ladder and knowing that in a very short time their two 
slipped into the chamber. Kow the head victims would be senseless, 
house is, as the reader ^pay remember, the It is a most extraordinary thing that the 
bachelors’ hall, and consequently the girls Dyak women, most of whom do not drink at 
bad business there. So, pretending not all, and very few drink even moderately, 
to see them, the white men proceeded with take such a delight in forcing the men into 
their toilets, and quietly watched their pro- intoxication. The young girls are the most 
ceedings. successful temptresses. They take advan- 

The two girls, after glancing cautiously at tage of their youth and beauty, and emi)loy 
the strangers, and thinking themselves un- all their fascinations to inveigle the men 
observed, made their way to the Dyak into drinking. iN'o man is safe from them, 
guides, each having in her hands a vast Their brothers, friends, and even their 
bowl of fresh tuak, which they offered to the betrothed, fall, as we have seen, victims to 
visitors. The young men, knowing their their blandishments. They will make up to 
object, declined to drink, and thereby drew perfect strangers, get up a flirtation, and 
on themselves a battery of mixed blandish- lavish all their encliantments upon them 
ments and reproaches. Above all, they like Circe of old, until they have reduced 
were entreated not to inflict on the girls the their helpless admirers to a state Id tie hct- 
shame of refusing their gift, and making ter than that of the mythological swine, 
them take it back, to be laughed at by all Even after the men have sunk on the 
their friends. ground, and are incapable of raising the cup 

Cajolery, honied words, and caresses hav- to their lips, the women think their task not 
ing been resisted, they tried the effect of quite completed, and pour the tuak down 
ridicule, and their taunts succeeded where the throats of the hc'lpless men. In the 
their coaxings failed. 'VVhat! ” said they, ‘"Dyak Eeast,” which tl\e artist has so tiiiely 
“arc the Sihuyans so weak-headed as to he drawn on the opposite page, the appeal and 
afraid of drinking Bukar tuak?” This dresses of these Eastern syrens are illustra- 
touched the visitors on a very tender point, ted. 

The Sihuyans specially pride themselves on Yet, although on such occasions they give 
the strength of their heads and of their themselves over to utter drunkenness, the 
tuak, and a refusal to drink was thus made Dyaks are a sober race, and except at tliese 
tantamount to a confession of inferiority in feasts, or when beset by women, they are 
both respects. So they raised the huge singularly temperate, tlie hi't el-nut sujqjy- 
howls to their lips, and were allowed no ing the place of all intoxicating liquor. 
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The architecture of the Dyaks is very pe- 
culiar. The reader may find a Dyak village 
represented on page 1153. 

In the first iilace, the houses are all built 
on posts, some of them twenty feet in 
height, and the mode of access to them is 
by climbing up a notched pole, which an- 
swers the purpose of a ladder. The chief 
dwelling in every village, and indeed practi- 
cally the Tillage itself, is the long house, 
which is of wonderfully large dimensions. 
One of these houses, measured by Mr. St. 
John, was more than five Imndred and 
thirty feet lung, and was inhabited by nearly 
five hundred people. 

Throughout the entire length of the 
house runs the broad veranda or common 
room, which is open to all the members, and 
at the side are rooms partitioned off for the 
different families, as many as sixty or sev- 
enty such rooms being sometimes seen in 
one long house. Although the veranda is 
common ground to all the tribe, and in it 
the members go through their various sed- 
entary occupations, each family occupies by 
tacit consent the portion of the veranda 
opposite their own rooms. 

These rooms are strictly private, and 
none except the members of the family, or 
their intimate friends, would think of enter- 
ing them. The chief or Oraiig-kaya of the 
long house has a much larger room than the 
others, and the space in front of his room is 
considered to be devoted to the use of the 
lesser chiefs and councillors, and, although 


free to all the inhabitants, is frequented al- 
most entirely by the old men and warriors 
of known courage. % 

One of the rooms inhabited by the Orang- 
kaya was visited by Mr. Boyle, "and was not 
an attractive apartment. On each side of 
the entrance there was a piece of furniture 
somewhat resembling an old English plate- 
rack, iqion the lower shelf of which was 
placed a flat stone. In spite of the heat, 
which was terrific, a large fire was burning 
on the stone, and on the range above were 
wood, rice, pots, and other utensils. There 
was no chimney to the house, but a sort of 
flap in the roof was lifted up, and kept open 
by a notched stick. This flap answered both 
for window and chimne}’, and when it was 
closed tlie room was in total darkness, be- 
side being at once filled with smoke. 

The height of the chamber was barely 
seven feet, and the space was rendered still 
more limited by the weapons, girdles, mats, 
mosquito, curtains, strings of boars’ tusks, 
aprons, and other property, that hung from 
the rafters. The sides were adorned with a 
quantity of English and Dutch crockery, 
each piece being in a separate rattan basket 
and suspended from the wall. The house 
being an old one, the smell was abominable ; 
and the Orang-kaya’s chamber was, on the 
whole, a singularly uncomfortable residence. 

A number of fire-places, varying accord- 
ing to the population of the house, are ar- 
i-anged along the veranda, and, as a general 
rule, one of the primitive ladders already 
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mentioned is placed at either end, so that 
'vvheii a visitor enters the house, he sees 
throughout its entire length, the range of his 
eye being only iuterriipied by the posts, 
'vvliieh atU r supporting the floor pass upward 
and serve also to support the roof. Outside 
this veranda extends another, called the 
outer veranda. It has no roof, and is ex- 
posed to tlu^ blazing sunbeams. It is used, 
not as a habitation, but as a kind of store- 
house and diying ground. 

As the flooring is made of bamboo, the 
Dyaks can easily, if they choose, keep the 
inierior of their rooms clean. This, however, 
they seldom choose to do, limiting their ! 
cleanliness to the simple process of sweeping 
any oilal through the floor so as to tall under 
the house. Tin y never think of removing 
it atter it has fallen, so that by degrees the 
hea[>s of refuse become higher and higher, 
and gradually diminish the distance" be- 
twe(‘U the iioor of the house and the soil hc- 
in atli. In some of lliexfldcr houses, these 
hea])S of rubbish have increased to such an ex- 
tent Unit when the pigs are grubliing in them 
their backs touch the bamboo flooring of 
the house. 

The reason for building the Dyak houses 
on piles are several, the chief "being that 
such a house acts as a fort in ease of attack. 
The custom of building on piles is univer.‘«al, 
but only those tribes tliat are liable to in- 
vasion employ piles of the beiglit which have 
been mentioned. This mode of architecture 
also protects the inhaj^itants from floods and 
from the intrusion of reptiles. Tlic Dyaks 
do not use the bow and arrow, and before 
they learned the use of tire-arms, a house 
built on piles some twenty or thirty feet in 
height made a very secure fort, which could 
not he, fired, and which exposed the storm- 
ing party to certain and heavy loss. Even 
since the English have taken up their res- 
idence in Borneo, some of these houses, be- ^ 
longing to revolted chiefs, have given great { 
troubhi before they could be taken, artillery i 
appearing to be the only w'eapon to which j 
they at once succumb. | 

I'he piles arc made of the hardest iron- 
wood, and are very thick, much thicker than 
is needed for the support of the house. The 
reason for this strength and thickness is, that 
in case of attack, the assailing party dash 
under the house, i)rotecting themselves from 
- missiles by a canoe which they turn keel 
upward, and hold over their heatfs while they 
chop at the posts, so as to bring the house 
and its defenders down together. If the 
posts are but moderately stout, they will 
sometimes succeed; but if they are very thick 
and strong, the defenders can remove part of 
the floor, and throw on the attacking party 
weights sufficiently heavy to break through 
their roof and kill them. 

It is probable that the custom of building 
houses on piles is partly derived from the 
Malay fashion of erecting buildings over the 


water. The Dyaks copied this plan, and 
became so used to it that when they built 
inland they still continued the practice. The 
same theory accounts for the habit already 
mentioned of throwing all kinds of oflal 
through the open bamboo flooring. This 
custom w as cleanly enough when the houses 
were built over the water, but became a 
source of utter pollution w hen they w ere 
erected on land, and the offiil w^as allow ed to 
accumubite below, undisturbed except by the 
dogs and pigs. 

Most of these houses are built rather high 
up the rivers, especially upon ihc tributary 
streams; and booms, composed of bamboos 
and rattans, are fastened across the stream 
beloAV them, so as to hinder the advance of 
the enemy's canoes. The thatch, as w^cll as 
a considerable portion of the material, is ob- 
tained from tlie nipa palm, a tree which to 
the Borneans is almost a necessity of exist- 
ence, and supplies a vast number of their 
wants. It grows in large numbers at the 
water's edge; its huge leaves, fifteen or 
twenty feet in length, projecting like the 
fronds of vast ferns. 

"WTien dried, the leaves are w'oven into a 
sort of matted fabric called “ ataps, ” which 
is used somelim(‘S as thatch, sometimes as 
the indispensable covt'ring of boats, and 
sometimes even as walls of liouscs, the mats 
being fastened from post to post. By tlie 
use of these ataps certain portions of the roof 
can be raised on sticks in trap-door fashion, 
so as to answ'er the double purpose of ad- 
mitting light and securing ventilation. 

Various other mats are made of the nipa 
palm leaf, and so are hats and similar articles. 
The entire leaf is often used in canoes as an 
extemporized sail, the leaf being fastened 
upright, and driving the boat onw ard at a 
very fair pace. Besides these uses the nipa 
leaves, wlien young, are dressed as vege- 
tables, and are both agreeable and nutritious, 
and the fine inner leaves, when dried, are 
rolled round tobacco so as to form cigars. 

From the root and stem a coarse sugar 
is made, which is used for all general pur- 
poses; for, although the sugar-cane grows 
magnificently in Borneo, the natives onW 
consider it in the Mglit of a sweetmeat. It 
seems rather strange that sugar and salt 
should be extracted from the same plant, but 
such is really the case, and salt-making is 
one of the principal occupations of some of 
the tribes. 

They gather great quantities of the nipa 
[root, and burn them. The ashes are then 
' swept together, and thrown into shallow 
pans half filled with water, so that the salt 
IS dissolved and remains in the water, while 
the charcoal and woody particles float at the 
surface, andean be skimmed off. When the 
water is clear, the pans are placed over the 
fire and the water driven off by evaporation, 
after which the salt, which remains on the 
bottom and sides of the pans, is scraped off 
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It is of a coarse and decidedly bitter char- 
acter, but it is much liked by the natives, 
and even tiie Europt'an .settlers soon beconn^ 
accustomed to it. Salt is imported largely 
from Siam, but the Hormain.s prefer that of 
their own manufacture for home use, re- 
serving the Siamese salt for preserving 
tibii. 

ddi ^ nipa and the mangrove grow in 
similar localiti(‘S and on the same streams, 
an 1 ru’c useful to those who are (mgaged in 
asetmding rivers, as they know that the witter 
is always shallow where the mangrove grows, 
and de(;p near the nipa. 

In the olden times, when a long house was 
projeete I, th.‘ erection of the, hr'^t post was 
always ai'companied by a human saerihee, 
])recisely a^ has been mentioned of several 
other ])arts of the world. ^Ir. 8t. John saw 
one of these hoU''(‘s where a human sacritiee 
had been imuh'. A deep hole was dug in the 
ground, and the huge post, which, as the 
read(‘r may rcmem])('r, is cut from the 
trunk of the hardest and heaviest wood which 
can he found, was suspended over it hy 
rattan lashings. A girl was laid at the 
bottom ot‘lhe hole, and at a given signal the 
lashings W(‘re cut, permitting the post to 
drop into the hole, and crush the girl to 
atoms. 

Th(‘ same traveller saw a ceremony among 
the Qiiop Dyaks, which showed that the 
principle of saeritice still remained, though 
the victim was of a ditferent character. The 
builder wanted to raise a tiag-.statf near his 
house, and })ro(!eeded on exactly the same 
plan. The excavation was made, the pole 
was suspended by a rattan, hut, instead of a 
human l>eing, a fowl was hound and laid at 
the bottom of the hole, so as to be cru.shed 
to dv\atli when the lashings were cut 

Til ‘se houses are ofien ajiproached hy 
bridges, which are very curious structures, 
so ajipareiitly fragile that they seem unable 
to sustain tlic weight of a human being, and 
of so slight a character that to traverse them 
seems to imply the skill of a rope dancer. As 
these houses are often built on the side of a 
steej) hill, a pole is laid from the jilatform to 
the hill, and, if it be a tolerably long one, 
supported by several rattan ropes histeiied 
to trees. A very slight bamboo handrail is 
fastened a little above it, and the bridge is 
considered as eonpilete. 

One of those simple bridges is shown in 
illustration Xo. 2, on the llodd page, which 
gives a good idea of the height of the 
house and its generaUstylc of architecture. 
Xear the foreground is a man engaged in 
making fire by means of twirling one stick 
upon another, precisely as is done by the 
Kaffirs and other savage tribes. There is, 
however, one improvement on the usual 
mode. Instead of merely causing a pointed 
stick to revolve upon another, the Dyaks 
use instead of the lower stick a thick slab of 
very dry wood, with a deep groove cut on 


one side of it, and a small hole on the other, 
bor(*(l down to tho groi>ve. 

When the Dyak wi.sbes to procure fire, he 
places the wooden slab on the ground with 
the groove iiiidermo.vt, and iiiseris his 
pointed stick in tiu' liitle hole and twirls 
it raj>idly betweem hi^ hands. The volu- 
tion of the stick soon causes a currc'ut of air 
to ])ass through tlie grooves and in coiise- 
(pumeo tlie lire is rapi<lly blown u[) as soon 
as the wood is heated to the proper (‘xieiit. 
In conse(iuenee of tins ari*aiigement, much 
labor i.s saved, as the tiiaanaker is not 
obliged to stop at intervals to blow upon the 
just kindled dust which collects in the little 
liole around the firestiek. Some tribes 
merely cut two cross gojoves on the lower 
j)iec(‘ of wood, and insert the point of the 
fiiH'stick at their intersection. 

The Sarilias and Sakarraug Dyaks have a 
very remarkal)le instrument for oljtaiiiing 
fire', called by them lu'si-api.*’ It consists 
of a metal tube, about three inches in length, 
with a piston working nearly air-tight in it. 
A i)ieee of dry stulf by way of tinder is in- 
troduced into the tnl)e, the pi.ston rod is 
sla])ped smartly down and withdrawn with a 
jeu'k, when the tinder is seen to be on fire. 
Europeans find that to manage the bcsi-api 
is as difficult a ta.sk as to procure fire by 
two sticks. The reader may remember 
that a machine of similar construction is 
sold at the philosophical instrument mak- 
ers, and that a ])iece of German tinder is 
lighted by the sudden compression of the air. 

Another form of the besi-api is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Boyle: — ‘‘Among some ot 
the Dyak tribes there is a manner of strik- 
ing fire much more extraordinary. The 
instrument used is a slender cube of lead, 
which fits tightly in a case of bamboo. The 
top of the cube is hollowed into a cup, and 
when fire is required this cup is filled with 
tinder, the leaden piston is held upright in 
the left hand, the bamboo case is thrust 
sharply down over it, as quickly withdrawn, 
and thie tinder is found to be lighted. The 
natives say that no metal but lead will pro- 
duce the eftect.” 

The same traveller gives an account of 
another mode of obtaining fire: — “An- 
other interesting phenomenon these natives 
showed us, wdiich, though no doubt easily 
explained on scientific principles, appeared 
very remarkable. As we sat in the veranda 
my cheroot went out, and I asked one of the 
Dyaks squatted at our side to give me a 
light. 

“ lie took from his box of bamboo a piece 
of pitcher and a little tinder; put the lat- 
ter upon the pitcher and held it under his 
thumb, struck sharply against the bamboo, 
and instantly offered me the tinder lighted. 
Several times subsequently we watched 
them obtain fire by this means, but failed 
to make out a reasonable theory for the re* 
suit” . 
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Even rivers are bridged over in the same 
simple, but really etiicacious maimer, as the 
a])])ronches to the houses. The mountain 
streams alternate greatly in dei)th and rapid- 
ity, and it is no uncommon occurrence for a 
lieavy rain to raise a river some forty feet in 
its deep and rocky channel, and even after a 
single heavy shower the fords are rendered 
impassable. In consequence of this uncer- 
tainly, the Dyaks throw across the chasms 
such bridges as are described by Mr. St. 
John: — 

How light and elegant do these suspen- 
sion-bridges kxdv! One, in jjarticular, 1 will 
attempt to describe. It was a broad part of 
tile sirt ain, and two fine ohl trees bung over 
tlie water opjiosite to each other. Long 
liamboos lathed tog(ghcr ibrnical tlic main 
portion, and were fastened hy smaller one.s 
to tlie branches ahovc^: railings on either 
side were added to give giX'ater strength and 
security, yet the Avliole alhiir aiipeared so 
tlimsy, and was so far above the stream, that 
wlien Ave saw a Avoman and child jiass over 
it Avc dreAV our breath until tluw' Avere sale 
on the other side. And yet avc" knew that 
they Avcr(^ secure. 

I have often passed over them myself; | 
they are of the Avidih of one hamhoo, but 
tin; side railings give one conlhhmce. Acci- 
dents do hapjien from careles>ly allowing j 
the rattan lashings to rot. Once, when 
pressed for time, I was passing rapidly 
across Avith many men following close be- 
hind me, Avhen it began to sAvay most im- 
pleasautly, and crack! crack! Avas heard as 
several of the siqiports gave Avay. ^lost of 
my men were fortunately not near the con- ; 
tre, and relieved the bridge of their weiglit 
by clinging to the branches, otherAvise those 
Avho Avere Avith me in the middle Avould liaA^o 
been precijiitated on the rocks beloA\g After 
that, AVC alAA^ays passed singly over such neg- 
lected bridges.” j 

I 

The domestic manufactures of the Dyaks 
arc of a very high order, and display a won- 
derful amount of artistic taste. The mode J 
of Iniilding canoes has already been men- 
tioned, but the principal tool of the canoe 
maker is too curious to be passed over. Tlie 
implement in question is singularly ingen- 
ious, combining Avithin itself a number of 
qualifications. The general appearance of 
it can 1)0 seen by reference to the illustra- j 
tion, AAdiich is draAvn from a specimen pre- 
sented to me ])y C. T. C. Grant, Esq. 

It is aj)parently a most insignificant tool, 
hardly Avorthy the bands of a child; and 
yet, Avhon Aviolded by a DA^ak, it produces 
the most remarkable results. The handle is 
only ten inches in length, and the blade 
measures barely an inch and a quarter 
across the widest part. The handle is 
made of two portions, united with a strong 
lashing of rattan, backed up by cement, 
The lower portion, which is curved exactly 


like the hilts of the Dyak SAvords, is made 
of a soft and li^ht wood, Avhile the upi)er 
art, Avhich carries the head, is made of a 
ard, strong, and moderately clastic wood. 



The head is made of iron, mostly imported, 
and is in all j)rol>ability formed oil tlie model 
of a stone implement that Avas form(*rly in 
use. As the reader may see, it is fastened 
to the wood hy rattan, exactly as the stone 
heads of the PolyiU'sian axes are held in 
their ])lac(‘s by lashings of plaited sinnet. 

But here the r('S<‘ml)lance ends. Tin* head 
of the l^olyiK sian ax(^ is immovable, Avhereas 
the esstaicc of the llornean axe is that the 
head can he shifted at ay ill, by taking it out 
of the rattan lashing, rcA'ersing and replac- 
ing it, so that it forms an axe or an adze, 
as the user desires. The reader may re- 
member tliat the Bnnyai tribe of Southern 
Africa have an axe made on a similar 
principle, tliough in their ease the reversal 
is accomplished by cutting holes at right 
angles to each other, through Avhich the 
shank of the iron head can be passed. (See 
p. o04, figs. 4, 5.) 

With tliis tiny instrument the Dyaks not 
only shape their planks, but cut doAvn the 
largest trees Avith a rapidity that an English 
workman could scarcely equal, in spite of the 
superiority of his axe. They have a very 
curious method of clearing away timber 
from a space of ground. They "first cut 
aAvay all the underwood Avith their parangs, 
or choppers, and then. Avith their little axes, 
cut the larger trees rather more than half 
through, leaving the largest to the last. This 
tree is then felled, and, as all the trees are 
bound together with rattans and other 
creepers, it brings doAvn «tll the others in 
its fall. 

Although the iron which the Dyaks use is 
mostly imported, they are capable of smelt* 
ing their own metal by a very simple proo- 
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es3. By IV ay of a crucible, tjiey dig a 
small pit in the ground, and perforate the 
sides with holes, through whicfi currents of 
air can be passed by means of the native I 
bellows. Charcoal is first placed in the pit, 
and then the ore, well broken, is laid on the 
charcoal ; and so the Dyak workmen proceed 
to fill the pit with alternate layers of char- 
coal and ore. A light is then introduced by 
means of a hole, the bellows are worked, and 
in a short time the metal is smelted. Al- 
though each man is generally capable' of 
making his own tools on a pinch, there is 
generally a man in each village who is a 
professional blacksmith, and makes his liv- 
ing by forging spear heads and parang 
blades, as well as by keeping the weapons 
of the villagers in repair. 

The basket work of the Dyaks is exceed- 
ingly good, color as well as form being 
studied in the manufacture. The basket 
called tambok is made of the nipa palm leaf, 
cut into strips not quite the twelfth of an 
inch wide, and stahied alternately yellow 
and red. These are interwoven so as to pro- 
duce a coiisiderable variety of pattern, some- 
what rcsemblinij that which is used in the 
sarongs and otlier woven ftibrics. These 
patterns are nearly all combinations of the 
square, the zigzag, and the diamond; the 
last form, however, being nothing more than 
the square turned diagonally. 

Although made in" cylindrical form, the 
tambok is slightly squared by means of four 
strips of hard red wood, which are tightly 
fastened to the basket by rattan lashing. 
The bottom of the basket is squared in a 
similar manner, so as to flatten it and enable 
it to stand upright, and is defended by 
thicker strips of wood than those which run 
up the sides. The lid is guarded by two 
cross-strips of wood, and both the lid and 
the top of the basket are strengthened by 
two similar strips bound firmly round thgir 
edges. This basket is exceedingly light, 
elastic, strong, easily carried, and fully war- 
rants the estimation in which it is held. 
Tamboks are made of almost all sizes, and 
are extensively used by the Dyaks, the Ma- 
lays, and the European colonists. 

Mats of various kinds are made by this 
ingenious people. One of these mats, which 
is in my possession, is a wonderful specimen 
of Dyak work. It is nine feet long and five 
wide, and is made of rattan, cut into very 
narrow strips — not wider, indeed, than 
those of the enlarged patterns of the tambok 
basket. These strips are interwoven with 
such skill as to form an intricate and artistic 
pattern. The centre of the mat is occupied 
by a number of spiral patterns, two inches 
in diameter, the spiral being produced by 
extensions of the zigzag already men- 
tioned. 

|Around the spirals are three distinct bor- 
ders, each with a definite pattern, and the 
whole is edged by a sort of selvage, which 


gives strength to the fabric, and prevents it 
from being torn. This kind of mat is ex- 
ceedingly durable, the specimen in question 
having been long used in Borneo, then 
brought over to England, and employed as 
a floor-cloth; and, although cut in one or two 
jilaces by chair-legs, is on the whole as firm 
as when it was made. As the rattan has not 
been dyed, the color of the mat is a pale yel- 
I low; but the pattern conies out with wonder- 
1 fill distinctness, just as is the case with good 
English table linen. 

Dike all uncivilized people, the Dyaks 
never hurry themselves about their manu- 
factures. Time is no object to them; there 
is none of the competition which hurries 
European workmen through life. The 
women, who make these beautiful mats, go 
about their work in a very leisurely way, 
interweaving the slender rattan strips with 
infinite care, and certainly iirodiieing work 
that is thorough and sound. 

The rattan is split in rather a curious 
manner. On account of the direction and 
length of its fibre, it will split almost ad 
infinitum into perfectly straight strips of 
very great length, so that the only difiiciilty 
is to cut the slips of precisely the* same 
width. The knives with which this task is 
performed are rather jicciiliar. One of them 
has already been described on page 1125, as 
an appendage to the Bornean sword; but 
there is another which is so remarkable that 
it deserves a separate description. 

The handle is bent at an angle like that 
of the parang-latok, described and figured 
on the page t»> which reference was just 
made. In order to produce this effect, the 
handle is made of two pieces of wood, the 
ends of which arc bevelled off, so that when 
they are placed together they produce the 
angular form which is desired. The two 
pieces are fitted veiy neatly together, and 
the joint is strengthened by a thick coating 
of cement. The handle is further orna- 
mented by having a long piece of brass wire 
coiled lightly round it, and is finished off at 
the end witli the same kind of cement as 
that which is used at the joint. 

Not only does the handle resemble that of 
the parang, but there is a great resemblance 
between the blades of the sword and the 
knife. The blade of this knife has been 
forged out of a square bar of steel, which 
has been first flattened, and then beaten out 
into the slightly curved form which is so 
largely used throughout the whole of this 
part of the world. 

As is the case with the sword knife already 
described, this implement is used by putting 
the handle under the left arm and holding 
the blade firmly in ftont of the body, while 
both hands are at liberty to press the end of 
the rattan against the edge of the knife, and 
so to split it into as many strips as are needed. 
In spite of the comparative roughness of the 
manufacture, which dispenses with a finish 
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and polish, the knife can take a very tine 
edge; and , my own specimen, after having 
suliered rather rough usage, is so sharp that 
I have just mended a pen with it, and cut a 
piece of note paper edgewise. The blade of 
this knife is eleven inches in length. 

In order to preserve the sharpness of the 
edge, the Dyak carries the kuiie in a sheath 
made simply of a small joint of bamboo, 
closed at the lower end of the natural knot, 
and earefully wra])ped at (‘aeli end witli ]*at- 
tan to prevent it from s])litting. 

The cotton fabric's are entirely made by 
the women, from the preparation of the 
thread to the weaving ot the stiilF. They 
heat out the cotton with small sticks, and, 
by means of a rude sort of wlu‘cl, spin it out 
into thread very rai)idly. They eamiot 
comi)ete with the English manufacturer 
in fineness of thread, hut in durability there 
is no comparison between the two, the Dyak 
thread being stronger than that made in 
England, and the dye with which it is 
stained being so permanent that no fabric 
wears so well as that which is of native 
manufacture. 

Although WG can hardly rank the Dyak 
jar^s among native manufaetures, lliey ])lay 
so important a part in the domestic life of 
these trilics that they cannot he passed over 
without some notice. 

The Dyaks have no real currenc\% and 
can scarcely be made to understand it. 
They perfectly comprehend direct barter, 
but the secondary barter by means of a cir- 
culating medium is, as a rule, beyond an 
ordinary Dyak. He will take some goods 
to the liiarket for the purpose of exchanging 
them for some article which he wants; but 
he has no idea of selling his goods for money, 
and buying with that money the needed 
article. 

The reader may remember that brass guns 
have already been mentioned as a sort of 
currency. These are nothing more or less 
than cannon of various sizes, which are val- 
ued by weight, and form a sort of standard 
by which prices are measured, like the Eng- 
lish ])oun(l or the French franc. They are 
bored to carry halls from one to two pounds 
weight, and, though regarded chietly in the 
light of money, are serviceable weapons, and 
can throw a ball to a considerable distance. 
There is an advantage about this kind of 
currency- It is not easily stolen, and out- 
side the chiefs’ houses may be seen rows of 
bms guns lying on the ground unmounted 
and owing their safety to their weight. 

There is also a second standard of value 
among the Dyaks. This is the Jar, an in- 


stitution which, I believe, is unique. These 
jars are of earthenware, and as far as can be 
judged by appearance, must have been of 
Chinese manufacture. They are of different 
descri})tiuns, and vary greatly in value. The 
commonest jars, called Naga or Dragon jars, 
are worth about seven or eight pounds, and 
derive tlu*ir name from figures of dragons 
rudely scrawhul on them. They are about 
two feet in height. The Busa jar, which is 
next liiglier in value, is worth from ten to 
lifteen pounds, according to its quality, and 
is known by the ligun's of the Busa deer 
which are drawn upon it. 

But the most cosily is the Gusi, which is 
worth almost any sum that the owner chooses 
to di'iiia nd for it. The (iusi jar is ueitlier large 
nor pretty. It is of a dark olive green color, 
and about two fet*t in height. These jars 
arc very scarce, and are considered as being 
worth on an average about live hundred 
})ouih1s. Seven or eight hundred pounds 
have h(‘(*n ])aid tor a Gusi jar, and there have 
been one (»r two so valuable that many thou- 
sands pounds have been offered and refused 
for tlu'in. 

Mr. St. dohn mentions a jar of this kind 
belonging to the Sultan of Brunei, which 
derived its chief value from the hwt that it 
s])oke on certain great occasions. For ex- 
ample, the Sultan declared that on the night 
before his wife died the jar uttered hollow 
moaning sounds, and that it never failed to 
apprize liim of any coming misfortune by 
wailing pitifully. This jar is kept in the 
women's ajanlments, and is always covered 
with gold brocade, except when wanted for 
consultation, or to exhibit its medicinal 
properties. Water poured into a (Jusi jar is 
thought by the Dyaks aiul by the Malays to 
be the best possible medicine for all kinds of 
diseases, and, when sprinkled over the 
fields, to be a certain means of procuring a 
good crop. As the people are willing to 
pay highly for this medicated water, there is 
some reason for the enormous cost of these 
Jars. 

One of them is said to possess a quality 
which belongs to itself. It increased every- 
thing that was put into it. If, for example, 
it were half filled a ith rice in the evening it 
would be nearly full in the morning; and 
if water was poured into it, a few hours 
would increase the depth of water by several 
inches. It is remarkable that the art of 
making these jars is lost. The Chinese, ad- 
mirable imitators as they are, have always 
failed when they have endeavored to palm 
off upon a Dyak a jar manufactured by them- 
selves. 
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The religion of the Dyaks is a very difficult 
subject, as the people themselves seem to 
have an exceedingly vague idea of it, and to 
be rather unwilling to iippart the little 
knowledge which they have. It is tolera- 
bly clear that they have an idea of a Su- 
preme Being, whom they call by different 
names, according to their tribes; the Sea 
Dyaks, for example, calling him Batara, and 
the land Dyaks Tapa. Next to the Su- 
preme, by whom mankind was created, were 
some very powerful though inferior deities, 
such as Tenabi, who made the earth and the 
lower animals; lang, who taught rcdigion to 
the Dyaks, and still inspires them with 
holiness; and Jirong, the lord of life and 
death. 

Besides those chief deities there are in- 
numerable Antus or minor gods, which cor- 
respond in some degree to the fauns and 
satyrs of the ancients. They are called by 
many names, and as, according to Dyak 
ideas, there is scarcely a square rod of for- 
est tliat does not contain its Antu, the peo- 
ple live as it were in a world peopled with 
supernatural beings. Some of them even 
declare that they have seen the Antus, the 
chief distinction of whom seems to be that 
they have no heads, the neck being termi- 
nated ill a shaim point. They are capable of 
assuming the form of a human being or of 
any animal at will, hut always without 
heads, so that they can be at once recog- 
nized. 

The story of one of these Antu-seers is a 
very strange one. He declared that he saw 
a squirrel In a tree, threw a spear at it, and 


brought it to the ground. When he went 
to pick it up, it suddenly rose, faced him, 
and changed itself into a dog. The deg 
walked a few paces, changed again into a 
human being, and sat slowly down on the 
trunk of a fallen tree. The body of the spec- 
tre was parti-colored, and instead of a head 
it had a pointed neck. 

The Dyak ran olf in terror, and was im- 
mediately smitten with a violent fever, his 
soul having been drawn from the body by 
the Antu, and about to journey toward the 
spirit world. The doctor, however, went off 
to the spot where the Antu appeared, cap- 
tured the fugitive soul, brought it back, and 
restored it to the body by means of the in- 
visible hole in the head through which the 
Antu had summoned it. Nexrmorning the 
fever was gone, and the man was quite well. 

They tell another story of one of these in- 
imical beings, who are supposed to be ghosts 
of persons killed in battle, and called Buaus. 
A Buau pounced upon a woman named 
Temunyan during her husband’s absence, 
carried her off, and by his magic arts fixed 
her against a rock from which she could not 
move. When the husband returned, he 
went in search of his wife, and, having 
found her, concocted a scheme by which the 
Buau was induced to release her. By strat- 
agem the husband contrived to destroy the 
Buau, and took his wife home. 

She had, however, scarcely reached her 
home when she gave birth to a horrible 
being, of which the Buau was the father. 
Her husband instantly chopped it into a 
thousand pieces with his parang, and flung 
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it into the jungle, when each fragment took 
life, and assumed the blood- sucking charac- 
ter of the (lemon parent. And thus the 
Buau was tlie original parent of land- 
leeches. 

In order to pro})itiate these beings, the 
Byaks are in the habit of making otierings 
of food, driilk, and (lowers to them before 
they uiideriake any great task, mostly put- 
ting the food into dishes or baskets, and lay- 
ing it in the jungle for the use of the Antus. 

Satislied ai)}iarently with the multitude of 
their (h ities, ilie Dyaks jiossess no idols, a 
fact which is really remarkable, as showing 
tlie charaetc r of tlieir minds. Charms, how- 
ever, they have in plenty, and {)hu‘e the 
greatest reliaiuie on them. Some charms 
are credited as lamdering the wearer invul- 
nerable, and it is likely that those attached 
to the parang described on page llilo are of 
that character. 

Mr. St. John mentions an amusing exam- 
ple of the value set upon thi'se charms. 
There was a chief of very high rank, who 
possessed some exceedingly potent charms, 
which had been in his family for many gen- 
erations, and had been handed down from 
father to son. They consiste<l of two round 
lobbies, one flat i^ebble, a little stone wliich 
lad been found in a banana, and some sand. 
All these valualiles were sewed up together 
and fastened to a string, by which they 
could be attached to the waist in times of 
peril. 

Unfortunately, the chief lent these charms 
to a man wlio lost tliem, and was sued by 
the aggiicved owikt before the English 
court. lie gained his ease, but was nearly 
as much dissatislied with (he court as with 
the defi'iidaiit, inasmucli as he estimated the 
value of tlui charms at a Kusa jar. i. e. about 
tliirty dollars, or seven pounds, whereas the 
value set on them ])y the court, and paid by 
the defendant, was livepenco. 

Allusion has lieen already made to the 
birds on which tlie, Eyiiks so much rely as 
omens. These are three in nuinher, the 
Kushah, tlie Kariak, and the Kalupung. 
When a Dyak is about to start on an (‘Xpe- 
dition, lie goes to the place near the village 1 
where the feasting sheds are ])iiilt,an(I there [ 
waits until he hears the cry of one of these 
birds. Should either the kushah or (he kat- 
upung cry in the front, or on either side, 
and not be answered, the omen is bad, and 
the man gives up his ('Xpedition. It is a 
good sign, however, if the bird should first 
cry on one side and then be answered on 
the other. The most important bird is the 
kariak. If the cry of the kariak be heard 
on the right, the omen is good; if on the 
left, It IS doubtful. But if the cry be heard 
behind the diviner, the omen is as bad as it 
^n be, and portends at least sickness, if not 
death. ’ 

The Byaks scarcely engage in any under- 
taking without consulting tiie birds, whom 


they believe to be half Byaks, all birds hav- 
ing proceeded from the union of an Antu 
with a Byak woman. 

Mr. Brooke, in treating of this subject, 
has the following forcible remarks: — Some 
of our party of Byaks had proceeded, but 
most were yet behind, and will be swi^ejiing 
down for the next week or more. Many go 
through the forms of tlieir forefathers in 
listening to the sounds of omens; hut the 
ceremony is now very curtailed, conijiared 
with what it was a few years ago, when I 
have known a tdiicT live in a hut for six 
weeks, partly waiting for the twittering of 
birds to be in a proper direct.on, a^d jiartly 
detained by his followers. Besides, the 
whole way in advaneing, tlieir dreams are 
religiously interpri'ted and adhered to; but, 
as in all such matters, interpretations are 
liable to a double coiistiaiction. Tlu' finale 
is, that inclination, or often fear, is most 
powerful. A fearful heart produces a disa- 
grei'ahlc dream, or a bad omen in imagined 
sounds from birds or deer, and this alw'ays 
makes a force return. But they often loiter 
about so long, that the enemy gains intcdli- 
g(‘nce of their intended attack, and is on the 
alert. 

‘‘ However absurdly these omens lead the 
human race, they steadily continue to fol- 
low and believe in such practices. Faith 
predominates, and hugs hugi; wonders, and 
tenaciously lives in thi* minds of the igno- 
rant. Some of the Byaks are somewhat 
shaken in the bidief in iieri'ditary oim-ns, 
and a f(‘W follow' the Malay custom of using 
a particular day, wliieh lias a strange effect 
on Euro])ean imaginations. The wliite man 
who commands tlu* force is sujiposed to 
have an express bird and lucky elu.rm to 
guide him onward; and to these tin* Dyaks 
trust considerably. ' You are our bird, we 
follow you.’ I well know the nam(^s, and 
can distinguish the sounds of their birds, 
and the difftaa iit hands on which the good 
and bad oim ns are intiTjireted. 

‘^Tlie elfect of these signs on myself was 
often very markial, and no Byak could feel 
an adverse omen more than myself when 
away in the jungle, surrounded b> these su- 
perstitious ]>(‘ople. Still, I could sympathize 
with th(‘ multitude, and the difficulty lay in 
the question, whether any influence \vould 
be sufficient to counteract such phantoms. 
It must not he thought I ever attempted to 
lead the Byaks to believe that I was the 
owner of charms and such absurdities, 
which could not have lasted above a season, 
and could never be successful for a length 
of time. A maias’ (orang-outan’s) head was 
hanging in my room, and this they thought 
to be my director to successful expeditions.” 

The cries of various animals are all inter- 
preted by the Byaks, those which have evil 
significations far outnumbering the good- 
omened cries. The worst of all omens is 
the cry of a deer, which will make a Byak 
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abandon any project on which he is engaged, 
no matter how deeply liis heart may be set 
on it. 

On one occasion, a Dyak had married a 
'young girl for whom he had a very strong 
attachment, which was returned. On the 
third day after the marriage, the English 
missionary entered the head house ami was 
surprised to sec the young husband sitting 
in it hard at work on some brass wire. This 
was a very strong circumstance, as the head 
house is tenanted only by tlie bacln^ors. 
The missionary naturally asked him what 
he was doing there, and what had become of 
his wife, to which he answeiaul sorrowTully 
that he had no wife, a deer having cried on 
the preceding night, so that they were 
oblig(!d to dissolve the marriage at once. 

‘‘ But,'' said his interrogator, “ are you not 
sorry for this? ” 

■ Vi*ry sorry! 

“ What arc you doing with the wire?” 

M, living ornaimmts for the girl whom 1 
want tor my new wife.'’ 

It seems that the belief in the Aiitus is so 
ingrained in the minds of the Dyaks, that 
whenevc'’r any one meets with an accident, 
some Antn or other is presumed to have 
been the author of the injury, and to require 
ap]*i'asal. Mr. Brooke mentions that he once 
found the leaf of a palm tree folded in a pe- 
culiar manner, lying near his house. This 
was an otfering to the Autu, bec:uise a man 
had fallen down there and injured himself. 

The leaf was supposed to he jiossessed by 
the AuUi, who would avenge himself if his 
hcaf were disturbed by causing the arm of 
the offender to swell, llowevcr, Mr. Brooke 
picked up the leaf and threw it away, and 
within two days his arm became swollen 
and intUuued, and remained in that state for 
nearly a fortnight afterward. 

In connection with this subject must be 
mentioned the ordeals by wdiieh disputes are 
often settled. These are of various kinds, 
but the favorite ]>lan is the ordeal of diving. 
The two di-] nt.iiits are taken to the river 
apd wade info the water up to the chin. At 
a given si ■ al they plunge beneath the sur- 
face, and tne < *n*'’ who can remain longest 
under weJer wins the case. There was a 
very curious instance of such an ordeal 
where (he honor of a family was involved. 
The daughter of a chief was found to have 
disgraced herself, and laid thej^lame upon a 
young man of rank. lie, however, utterly 
contradicted her story, and at last the dis- 
pute was brought to an end the ordeal of 
diving. The young chief won his cause, and 
the result was that the offending girl had to 
leave the village, and her father was deserted 
by his followers, so that he was also obliged 
to seek another home. 

Then there is the salt ordeal. Each liti- 
gant provided with a lump of salt of pre- 
cisely the same weight, and he whose salt 
retains its shape longest in water is held to 
Sd 


be the winner. There is also the boiling- 
water test, which is exactly the same as that 
which was practised in England in former 
days, the hand being dipped into the hot 
liquid, and (-omiiig out uninjured if the ap- 
lieliaut be innocent. Lastly, there is the 
snail ordi'al. Each party takes a snail and 
puts it on a jilate, and lime juiiAC is poured 
over them, when the snail Unit first moves 
is considered to have indicated that its 
owner is in the wrong. 

The reader may remember that the Dy.aks 
are in tlie habit of purchasing watei that lias 
been poureil into tlie sacred jars, and sprink- 
ling it over tlieir fields by way of eaisiiring 
fertility. They believe that water which has 
touched the person of a white man will have 
tlie same, cfiect, especial!}" if he be a man of 
some rank. So as soon as English officers 
arrive at a Dyak village, the natives have a 
custom of seizing them, pulling off their 
shoes and stockings, and washing their feet, 
the water bidng ju’eserved as an iiitallible 
charm for promoting the growth of their 
crops. 

They carry this principle to an extent 
which to us seems exceedingly disgusting. 
Long bamboos filled with dressed rice are 
brought to the visitors, who are requested 
to sj)it in tliimi. The rice thus medicated is 
distributed among the assembled crowd, who 
press eagerly round, each attempting to se- 
cure a portion of the health-giving fixid. 
Some of the more cunning among tlu' people 
try to secure a second and some a third sup- 
ply, and Mr. St. John mentions an instance 
when oru' horrid old woman managed to be 
helped six times. 

The same traveller mentions that the 
blood of fowls is thought to ])c a very power- 
ful charm, and the Dyaks have a ceremony 
connocti'd with the shedding of blood which 
is almost identical with the Jewish Passover. 
(See Exod, xii. 22.) A festival had been 
given in honor of the visitors. Their feet 
had been washed, and the water put aside. 
Their rice had been duly medicated, and the 
Orang-kaya began some curious ceremonies, 
Hinging rice out of the windows, and accom- 
panying the act with a prayer for fertility 
to the fields and prosperity to the village. 
He tvas evidently repeating a well-learned 
lesson, and it tvas ascertained that the words 
which he used were not understood by him- 
self, so that we find among the Dyaks the 
relics of an expired language, the few" rem- 
nants of wdiich are preserved by religion, 
just as is the case with the inhabitains ot 
New Zealand and other islands. 

This portion of the ceremony being ended 
a sort of sacred dance was performed, the 
Orang-kaya and the elders going succes- 
sively to the white visitors, passing their 
hands over their arms, and going otf in a 
slow, measured tread, “ moving meir arms 
and hands in unison with their feet until 
they reached the end of the house, and came 
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back to where we sat. Then came another 
pressure of the palm, a lew more passes to 
draw virtue out of us, another yell, and off 
they went again — at one time there were 
at least a hundred dancing. 

“ For three nights we had had little sleep, 
on account of these ceremonies, but at 
length, notwithstanding clash of gong and 
beat of drum, we sank back in our beds, and 
wxre soon fast asleep. In perhaps a couple 
of hours I awoke, my comi)aniou was still 
sleeping uneasily, the din was deafening, 
and I sat up to look around. 

Unfortunate moment! I was instantly 
seized by the hands of two priests, and led 
up to the Orang-kaya, who was himself cut- 
ting a fowl’s throat. lie wanted Captain 
Brooke to perforin the following ceremony, 
but I objected to his being awakened, and 
offered to do it for him. I was taken to the 
very end of the house, and the bleeding 
fowl put in my hands. Holding him by his 
legs I had to strike the lintel of the doors, 
sprinkling a little blood over each. When 
this was over, I had to wave the fowl over 
the heads of the women and wish them fer- 
tility; over the children, and wish them 
health; over all the people, and wish them 
prosperity; out of the window, and invoke 
good crops for them.” 

Funerals among the Dyaks differ 
slightly in the various tribes. The. com- 
mon people are buried or even burned with 
scarcely any ceremony, but the bodies of 
chiefs and their relatives arc treated with a 
whole series of rites. 

As soon as a chief dies, the corpse is 
dressed in his finest clothes, every ornament 
that he possessed is hung upon him, and his 
fav<vritc swords and other weapons arc laid 
by his side. The body is then placed on an 
elevated platform, and is watched and tended 
as if the dead man were still alive, food, 
drink, tobacco, and sirih being continually 


offered him, and the air kept cool by constant 
faiiniug. Tlie men assemble on one side of 
the corpse, and the women on the other, and 
romp with each other as if the occasion were 
of a joyful rather than a sorrowful character. 
These games are coutimicd until the corpse 
is far gone in decomposition, when it is 
placed in a coffin made of a hollowed tree 
trunk, and buried in a grave which must not 
be more than five feet deep. 

Knowing the customs of the people, the 
Malays are apt to rifie the graves of dead 
chiefs, for the sake of obtaining the swords 
and other valuables that arc buried with 
them. Formerly, after the body was laid in 
the grave, the sword, a jar or two, clothes, 
ornaments, and a female slave were jdneed 
in a canoe, the woman htdng firmly chained 
to it. When the tide was ebbing the boat 
was sent adrift, and was supposed to suj.ply 
the spirit of the departed with all the goods 
that were on board. This custom, how ever, 
has been long discontinued, as the Dyaks 
found that the canoe and its contents almost 
invariably fell into the hands of the Malays, 
wlio thus procured slaves without I'aying for 
them, and enriehed themselves besides with 
the sw’ords, gold, and clothing. 

The sexton's office is hereditary, and 
whenever the line fails the Dyaks have 
great difficulty in finding some one who 
will not only take the office upon himself, 
hut nuisi also entail it upon his descendants. 
The office, however, is a very hicralive one, 
varying Irom a rupee to tw'o dollars, a sum of 
money w Inch can procure for a Dyak all the 
necessaries and most of the luxuries of litc 
for several wrecks. 

The Kayan Dyaks do not bury their dead, 
but place the body in a very stout coffin 
made of a hollo wed tree, and elevate it on 
two stout carved posts, with w^oodw’^ork pro- 
jecting from each corner, like the roofs of 
rSiainese houses. 
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At the extreme southern point of America 
is a large island, or rather a collection of isl- 
ands separated by very narrow armlets of 
the sea. It is separated from the inaiiilaud 
by the strange tortuous Magellan’s Strait, 
wlii(‘]i is in no place wide enough to permit 
a ship to be out of sight of land, and in some 
points is exceedingly narrow. As Magellan 
sailed through this cliannel by night, he saw 
that the southern shore was studded .with 
iniiuinorahle tires, and he therefore called 
the country Tieuha del Fuego, or Land 
of Fire. These fires were probably beacons 
lighted by the natives in order to warn each 
other of the approach of strangers, to whom 
the Fuegians have at times evinced the 
mo-^t bitter hostility, while at others they 
have been kind and hospitable in tlieir 
way. 

The country is a singularly unpromisin<j 
one, and Tierra del Fuego on the south and 
the Esquimaux country on the north seem 
to be exactly the lamls in which human 
beings could not live. Yet both are popu- 
lated, and the natives of both extremities of 
this vast continent are fully impressed with 
the superiority of their country over all 
others. 

Tierra del Fuego is, as its proximity to 
the South Pole infers, a miserably cold 
country, and even in the summer time the 
place is so cold tl .t in comparison England 


would seem to be quite a tropical island. , In 
consequence of this extreme cold neither 
animal nor vegetable life can be luxuriant. 
The forests are small, and the trees short, 
stumpy, and ceasing to exist at all at some 
fifteen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. There is a sort of evergreen beech 
(Fagus h^loides). 

There is only one redeeming point in the 
climate of Tierra del Fuego. The mos- 
quito that haunts alike the hottest and 
coldest countries, and equally a terror in 
tropical and Arctic America, cannot live in 
Tierra del Fuego, the damp, as well as the 
cold, being fatal to it. Indeed, there are 
very few insects in this strange laud, and 
reptiles are altogether absent. 

Absence of vegetable life naturally re.«nlts 
in absence of animal life, the herbivoroiie 
animals being starved out for want of Ihcir 
proper food, and the carnivora being eipially 
unable to live, as finding no animals oh 
which to feed. Man being omnivorous, has 
a slightly better chance of living, but even 
he could not multiply and fill the country 
when food is so limited, provided he were 
limited to the land, but, as he is master of 
the waters as well as of the earth, he can 
draw his living from the sea and rivers when 
the land rethses to supply him with food. 
Such is the case with the Fuegians. who are 
essentially people of the sea and its shore, 
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and who draw nearly the whole of their sub- 
sistence from its waters, as we shall see in a 
future page. 

Pcrhiips in consequence of the scantiness, 
the irr(‘giilaritv, and the quality of their 
food, the Fuegians are a very short race of 
men, often shorter than the average Bosjes- 
inaii of Soutluaai Africa, arid even lower in 
tile social scale. They ought not to be called 
dwarfs, as is loo often the case, their bodies 
being tolerably jiroportioned, and their lig- 
ures not stuntial, but simply smaller than 
the average ol Euro[>eans. ^\hile the iiiusru- 
lar development of the iqqua' jvarl oflIi<‘ body 
is really wonderful. As a rule, tlie average 
height of the Fuegiau men is about five feet, 
ami that of the women four feet six inches. 
In some parts of the islands there are na- 
tives of inueh larger size, but these are evi- 
dently immigrants from the adjacent coun- 
try of Patagonia, where the stature is as 
much abov(* the average of Europeans as that 
of the Fuegians is below it. 

The color of the natives is a dark coppery 
brown, the reddish hue being only percep- 
tible in spots where they happen accident- 
ally to be clean. The limbs are generally 
slight, so tliat the knees and elbows seem to 
be disproportionately large, and their lieads 
are covered with masses of black hair, that 
possesses no curl, and falls in long, wild 
tangled locks over their shoulders. The 
men are almost entirely Ix^ai’dless. 

An illustration on tlie opposite page of a 
Fuegian man and woman gives a correct rej)- 
resentation of the ugliness of feature and 
want of intelligence which characterize this 
people. 

Both sexes allow their hair to rim to its full 
length, except over the forehead, where it 
is roughly cut with a shell to prevent it from 
falling into the ei^es. The peojde have a 
strange superstitious reverence for hair, and 
that j)ortion which is cut otf is deposited in 
a basket, and afterward carefully disposed 
of. Once, when the captain had snipped off 
a little hair from a Fuegian’s head, he found 
that he had given great oflence, and was 
obliged to restore tlie severed hair and put 
away the scissors before the angry feel- 
ings of the native could be smoothed. On 
another occasion, the only mode of pacify- 
ing the offended native was by restoring the 
lock of hair, together with a similar lock 
from the head of the white man. The cut 
hair is generally burned. 

Captain King’s account of the Fuegian 
women is not attractive. 

“The hair of the women is longer, less 
coarse, and certainly cleaner than that of 
the men. It is combed with the jaw of a 
porpoise, but neither plaited nor tied; and 
none is cut away, except from over their 
eyes. They are short, with bodies largely 
out of proportion to their height; their fea- 
tures, especially those of the old, are scarcely 
less disagreeable than the repulsive ones of 


the men. About four feet and some inches 
is the stature of these she-Fuegiaiis, by 
courtes}" called women. They never walk 
upright; a stooping posture and awkivard 
movement is their natural gait. They may 
he lit mates for such uncouth men; Imt to 
civilized people their appearance is disgust- 
ing. Very few exceptions were noticed. 

"•The color of the women is similar to 
that of the men. As they are just as much 
exposed, and do harder work, this is a natu- 
ral consequence. Besides, Avhile chihlren 
they rim about quite naki'd, jiiiking up 
shcll-tish, carrying wood, or bringing A\aler. 
In the color of the older people there is a 
tinge of yellow, Avhich is not noticed in the 
niiddk‘-ag(xl or young.” 

As is tlie case with many savage trilics, 
the teeth of the Fuegians are ground down 
to an almost tint siirtace. This is most con- 
spicuous in the front teeth. There is little 
a})i)arentNlistinction between the canine and 
tile, incisor teetli, both being ground down to 
such an etfctent tJiat the only remains of the 
enamel are on the sides, and, ns Cai)lain 
King graphically remarks, the front teeth 
are solid, and olU ii fiat- topped like those of 
a liorse eight years old. . . . tlie interior 
substance of each tootli is then seen as 
jdainly in proportion to its size as that of a 
horse.” 

The mouth is large, and very coarsely 
formed, and as there is not a vestige of 
heard its full ugliness is shown to the best 
advantage. 

One of the strangest phenomena con- 
nected witli the Fuegians is their lack of 
clothing. In a climate so cold that in the 
middle of summer people have been frozen 
to death at no grer.t elevation above the 
I level of the sea, it might Avell be imagined 
I that the natives Avould follow the same 
course as that adojded by the Esquimaux, 
and make for themselves garments out of 
the thickest and warmest furs that can be 
procured. 

They might do so if they chose. In some 
parts of their country they have the thick- 
woolled guanaco (probably an importation 
from the mainland), and in others are deer 
and foxes, not to mention the dogs which 
! they keep in a domesticated state. Besides, 
there are few furs warmer than those of the 
seal, and seals of various kinds abound on 
the Fuegian coasts, some, such as the sea- 
lion, being of very large size. Then there 
are various water birds, whose skins would 
make dresses equally light and warm, such 
as the penguin, the duck, the albatross, and 
the like. 

It is evident, therefore, that if the Fue* 
gian is not warmly and thickly clothed, it is 
not from want of material, and that he is 
naked not from necessity but choice. And 
he chooses nudity, neither sex wearing any 
description of clothes except a piece of seal 
or deer skin about eighteen inches square 
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Imn" over one shoulder. No other cover- 
ing is worn except this patch of '^kin, which 
is shifted about from one side of the body 
to the other according to the direction of 
the wind, the Fuegian appearing to be per- 
fectly indifferent to frost, rain, or snov.r. For 
example, a Fuegian mother has been seen 
with her child in her arms, wearing nothing 
but the little patch of seal-skin on the wind- 
ward side, and yet standing unconcernedly 
in the snow, which not only fell on her naked 
vshoulder, but was heaped between her c^iild 
and her breast, neither mother nor intant 
seeming to be more than ordinarily cold. 
During mild weather, or when the Fuegian 
is paddling or otherwise engaged in work, 
he thinks that even the piece of seal-skin is 
too much for him, and throws it off. 

Though careless al)Out clothing, he is not 
indifferent to ornament, and decorates his 
copper-colored body in various ways. He 
uses paint in profusion, generally laying on 
a white ground made of a chalky clay, and 
drawing patterns upon it of black or dull 
brick-red. The black is simply charcoal re- 
duced to powder. He likes necklaces, which 
are niosti^" white, and are made of the teeth 
of tishes and seals, or of pieces of bone. 
Ornaments of the same character are worn 
upon the wrists and ankles, so that, although 
the Fuegian has no clothes, he has plenty of 
savage jewelry. I 

Both sexes keep their long, straggling I 
locks out of their eyes by means of a small 
tillet made of sinews, or the hair of the 
guanaco, twined round the forehead. Fea- 
thers and similar ornaments are stuck into 
this fillet; but if they be white, the specta- 
tor must be on his guard, for white down 
ainl feathers on the head are signs of war. 
lied, on the contrary, denotes peace; so that 
these people entirely reverse the symbolism 
of color which is accepted almost over the 
entire world. Sometimes a native may be 
seen so covered with black paint that ‘the 
coppery color of the skin is entirely lost, and 
the complexion is as black as that of a ne- 
gro. This is a sign of mourning, and is 
used on the death of a relation or friend. 

The houses of the Fuegians are as .simple 
as their dress, and practically are little but 
rude shelters from the wind. Any boy can 
make a Fuegian house in half an hour. He 
has only to cut a number of long branches, 
sharpen the thicker ends, and stick them 
into the ground, so as to occupy seven- 
eighths or so of a circle. Let him then tie j 
the sticks together at the top, and the frame- 1 
work of the house is completed. The walls 
and roof are made by twisting smaller boughs 
/among the ujirights and throwing long coarse 
I grass on them, and the entire furniture of the 
nut is comprised in a few armfuls of the same 
grass thrown on the ground. 

The opening at the side is always made 
in the dhP©cuon opposite the wind, and 
there ie np attempt at a door; so that, in 


fact, as has been said, the Fuegian’s only 
idea of a house is a shelter from the wind, so 
that the natives have no idea of a home or 
even of a dwelling-place. This is the form 
of hut used by the Tekeenika tribes of 
south-eastern Fuegia. A Fuegian settle- 
ment, with houses and surrounding scen- 
ery, is well represented on the 1169th 
page. 

That which is generally employed in other 
arts of Fuegia is even more simple. It is 
arely half the height of the Tekeenika hut, 
and looks something like a large bee-hive. It 
seldom, if ever, exceeds five feet in height, 
but, as the earth is scraped away within, 
another foot in height is given to the in- 
terior. It is made simply bj' digging it cir- 
cular hole a foot or so in depth, planting 
green boughs around the excavation, bend- 
ing them over, and tying their tops to- 
gether.- Upon this rude framework are fas- 
tened bunches of grass, sheets of bark, and 
skins; so that, on the whole, a habitation is 
formed which is equal in point of accom- 
modation to a gipsy’s tent. These huts vary 
much in diameter, though not in height; for, 
while a numbtir of huts are from four to 
five feet in height, their diameter will vary 
from six to twenty feet. 

The Fuegians are a quarrelsome people, 
and the different tribes are constantly at 
war with each other; and, although they 
can scarcely be divided into definite tribes, 
the spirit of local jealousy is sufficiently 
strong within them to keep the inhabitants 
of one district at perpetual feud with thgse 
of another. The conformation of the coun- 
try aids this feeling of jealousy, the land 
being divided by numerous ravines, armlets 
of the sea, and precipitous mountains; but, 
fortunately for the Fuegians, this very 
structure prevents destruction in war, al- 
though it encourages the ill-feeling which 
leads to war; and the battles of the Fue- 
giaiis are, at the best, nothing but detached 
skirmishes, without producing the least, 
political effect. 

Their weapons are the bow and arrow, 
the spear, and the sling. These weapons 
are primarily intended for hunting, and are 
much more used for killing seals, guanacos, 
deer, fish, and birds than in slaying men. 
In the use of them the Fuegians are won- 
derfully expert. Capt Parker Snow men- 
tions a case where a number of Fuegians 
had assembled in their canoes round his 
vessel A large fish happened to pass, 
whereupon the natives instantly speared it, 
and pitched it on board the ship. 

The shafts of the spears sometimes reach 
the length of ten feet, and, instead. of being 
rounded, as is mostly; t]he case! W|tJi,S|>ear 
shafts, are octagonal. The he^s hre made 
of bone, about seven inches in length, -and 
have a single barb about four inches fSroin 
the point. The Fatagoman^ use a very 
I similar weapon, aa we presently see. 
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There is another kind of spear head, which 
has a whole row of small barbs down one 
side. "Jdiis weapon is used as a javelin, and 
is thrown with great force and accuriuw, the 
native grasping it near the middlt% poising 
tor a moment, so as to look along it, and 
then hurling it. 

The bow and arrow are mostly used for 
killing birds, the arrows being made of Hard 
wood, about two feet long. They arc Iieade<l 
with pieces of Hint or ol)sidian, wbi<*b 
are merely stuck in a notch at the end of 
the arrow," so that, when the shaft is with- 
drawn, the head remains in the wound. 
The how is strung with twisted sinews. 
Birds are also killed by stones, some thrown 
by hand, and others with the sling, tlu' won- 
derful strength of these strange peopU* en- 
abling them to use their missiles with terri- 
ble eifect. 

Although not tall, the Fueginiis are v(‘ry 
thick-set and enormously powerful. Oiu* of 
them, named l)y the sailors York Minster, 
was a match in point of muscular strength 
for any two of the men belonging to tin* 
ship. The women are as strong as the men. 
On one occasion, when three riicgiaiis, n 
man and two women, had treaehi*rons]y 
attacked a white sailor, and were trying to 
beat out his brains with stones, they were 
interrupted, and the sailor rescued" Tlu‘ 
man was sliot. One of the women tried to 
conceal herself under the hank, and the 
other was seized by the captain and his cox- 
swain, who tried to pinion her arms. She 
struggled and fought so stoutly that they 
could scarcely achieve their object, and had 
no idea that" they were contending with a 
woman until they heard some one announce 
the sex of their captive. As to the other 
woman, who was the oldest of the party, 
she clung so tightly to the ])ank that two of 
the strongest sailors could scarcely remove 
her. 

The fate of the man was very curious, 
and illustrates the reckless, not to say 
senseless, courage of these ])eople. He 
was mortally wounded, and fell back 
for a moment, allowing the maltreated 
sailor to escape. However, he instantly 
recovered himself, and, snatching stones 
from the bed of the stream in wiiich he was 
standing, began to hurl them with astound- 
ing force and quickness. He used both 
hands, and flung stones with such truth 
of aim that the first struck the master, 
smashed his powder-horn to pieces, and 
nearly knocked him down. The two next 
were hurled at the heads of the nearest 
seamen, who just escaped by stooping as 
the missiles were thrown. All this passed 
in a second or two, and with an attempt to 
hurl a fourth stone the man fell dead. 

Some time before this event the sailors 
had been astonished at the stone-throwing 
powers of the Fuegians, who nearly struck 
them with stones thrown by band when 


they thought tliemselvos even beyond mus- 
ket shot. They generally carry a store of 
pebbles ready for use in the corner of their 
little skin mantles. 

The sling is made of a cup of seal or 
giianaco skin, to which are attached two 
cords similar in mah rial to tln^ bow-strings, 
thus eoiuhiuing apparent delicacy with great 
strength. The cords of the sling arc more 
than three feet in length. The skill which 
the Fuegians possess^ with this weapon is 
WMvrthy of the reputation aflained hy the 
Bah‘aric islanders, (’ajanin King has s('en 
them strike with a sling-.slom* n -^-.p jilaeed 
on a stump at fifty or sixty yar<is‘ distance, 
and on one occasion lieuiiucs>cd a n'ally 
wonderful dis])hiy of dexterity. H(‘ asked a 
Fnt'gian to show him the use of the weapon. 
Tlie man immediately picked up a su ne 
about as large as a pigeon's egg. placed it in 
the sling, and ja>inte(i to a canoe as his m.ark. 
He then turiUMl his hack, and thing tlic stone 
in exactly the opposite direction, so that it 
struck the trunk of a tree, and rebounded to 
the caiiocx The intm seem to think the 
sling a necessity of lihg and it is very seldom 
that a Fiiegiaii is se en without it eatherhung 
e^ver his nea k or tied round his w aist. 

It is rather a curious 1‘act that the Fiie- 
gians always devote themselves to om* ]a\r- 
tienlai" weapon. One, lor example, will he 
luv-eaninent in the use e)f tlui how, another 
will exe*(‘l in throw ing ste)nos with the hand, 
and a third will give all his energies to the 
sling. Yet, altlioiigli each man selects some 
])artie ular arm in the use ol“ w hich he excels, 
they all are tolerable masters of th(‘ other 
w'eapons, and it sonniinn s happens that a 
Fiiegian crosses over to the ratagopian 
coast, ])rocnres the singular weapon called 
the holas,*’ of w hieh the render will learn 
more presently, and becomes almost as ex- 
pert in its use as the man from whom he 
obtained it. 

As for the food of the Fuegians, it is, as I 
have already mentioned, chiefly drawm from 
the sen. He is an excellent ifsherman, and 
manages to capture his ])rey without even a 
hook. He ties a bait oii the end of the 
hue, dangles it before the fish, and gradually 
coaxes it tow’ard the surface of the water. 
He then allotvs it to bite, and, before it can 
detach its teeth from the bait, j(‘rks it out of 
tlie water with his right hand, w bile with 
the left he catches or strikes it into the 
canoe. It is evident that by this manner of 
angling it is impossible to catch fish of any 
great size. As soon as he has caught the 
fish, the Fuegian opens it by tlie simjde plan 
of biting a piece out of its under surface, 
cleans it, ana hangs it on a stick. 

Molluscs, especially the mussels and lim- 
pets which are found on the sea-shores, form 
a very considerable portion of the Fuegian’s 
diet; and it is a curious fact that these na* 
tives never throw the empty shells about, 
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but carefully lay thorn in heaps. They are eating their dogs, they eat their old vYomen, 
especially careful not to throw them back who, as they think, are worn out and can do 
into the sea, thinking that the molluscs would no good, while the dogs, if suffered to live, 
take warning by seeing the shells of their will assist in catching' tish and guanacos. 
coinra les, and would forsake the coast When they have determined on killing an 
E\cry w(nuan is lurnishcd with a short old wmman,*they put a quantity of green 
point i‘d stick of hard wood, wdth which she wood on their fire, so as to cause a thick, 
knocks lh(? limpets otf the rocks. suffocating smoke, and in this smoke they 

Thei (‘ is a vei v large species of mussel hold tlie poor creature’s head until she is 
found on these shores, which is particularly stifled. Unless there is very great distress, 
us(d‘ul to the FiU'ginii, who em])loys its sheil the women eat the upper part of the victim 
as a knife. Tlu'se tools are made in a v(|^y and the men the lower, the trunk being 
siin])le manner. The Fnogian first knocks thrown into the sea. 

olfihe oriirinal edge of the shell, which is Several species of echinus, or sea urchins, 
brittle and rather fragile, and, by grinding I arc eaten by the Fuegia ns, who dive for them 
it against the rocks, produces a new edge, and ]}ring fliem to the surface, in spite of the 
which is sharp enough to cut wood and even sharp prickles with which the entire surface 
hone. is beset. 

IJy means of tlie spear and arrows, the The Fuegian’s "reat feast, however, takes 
FitcgiiiU contrives even to capture seals and ' jdace when a wdiale is stranded on the 
s>M-oLti'rs, but the ])ursuit in which he j shore. All the people within reach flock to 
shows his gia atest iiigiuiuitv is the capture | the spot, while fleets of canoes surround the 
of lish by means of dogs. These dogs arc [ stranded monster, and its body is covered 
liltie, fox-like lov)khig dogs, which appear j with little coppcr-colorcd men carving away 
utterly iuca]>ahle of aiding their masters in ; the blubber with their shell knives. Each 
hunting. Vet they are singularly intelli- i cuts as much as he can get, and when he has 
g.'Ut in tlft'ir own way, and have learned a j torn and carved off a large piece of blubber, 
niO'Jt curious fashion of taking fish. When lie makes a hole in the middle, puts his head 
a shoal of lish approaches the laud, the dogs through the aperture, and thus leaves his 
swim out and enclose them, spla‘>jhing and hands free to carry more of the dainty food. 
di\ ing until thc'V driven th(‘ sh(*[d into a not, "Besides this animal food, the Fuegian oats 
or into some creek when the water is sufli- a remarkahie kind of fungus, which is found 
cieiitly shallow for the spear and arrow to on the antarctic beech, the tree which 
be used. The dogs are also taught to catch has already been mentioned. Mr. Webster 
the i)ir(ls wdiile sle(‘ping. They creep up to gives the following description of it: — 
tlie birds (niietly, poiniee upon them, carry The antarctic beech is the common and 
them to their masttws, and return for more, prevailing tree. It is an elegant evergreen, 
aial nil so silently that the birds around are It grows to the height of thirty or forty feet, 
not disturbed. with a girth of from three to five feet, and 

Those animals are regarded with very sometimes, doubling these dimensions, it 
mingiod feelings. The Fuegian neglects Ibrms a majestic tree. In December it puts 
them and illtreats them, scarcely ever tak- foi-th a profusion of blossoms, ’with anthers 
ing the trouble to feed them, so that if they of bright pink, large and pendent. This 
di'pended on the food given them by their evergreen beech frequently has round the 
masters they would starve. However, their upper part of the trunk, or on some of the 
aquatic training gives them the power of larger brandies, large clirstcrs of globular 
foraging for themselves, and, when not fungi of a bright orange color. Each fun- 
re(jiured by their masters, they can catch gus is about the size of a small apple, of a 
fi^h on their own account. They arc odd, s(»ft pulpy nature, with a smooth yellow 
sharp nosed, bushy tailed animals, with skin. As it approaches maturity it becomes 
large, piuuled, ('reet ears, and usually with cellular and latticed on its surface^ and 
dark rough hair, though a few among them when it drops from the tree, dries, and 
have the fur nearly white. They arc w^atch- shrivels into a biwn mass resembling a 
fill and iaitbfiil to their masters, and the morel. 

siglit of a stranger, much more of a clothed The Fuegians eat this fungus with avid- 
Blranger, sets them barking furiously. ity. The gelatinous mass is pale, without 

Altiiough the Fuegian neglects his dog, taste or odor; at the part in contact with the 
he has a great respect and even affection for tree are tw^o germs or processes. From 
the animal. It often happens that the mus- tw^enty to thirty of these fungi are clustered 
sels an»l limpets fail, that the w^eathcr is too together, and encircle the tree. They form 
tempestuous for fishing, and that in conso- a very conspicuous object, and wherever 
quence I he people are reduced to the brink they are attached they produce a hard knot, 
of starvation. It might be presumed that, or woody tumor, of considerable density, I 
having their dogs at hand, they wmuld avail did not observe them on any other tree than 
themselves of so obvious a source of food, the overgreen beech.” 

This, however, they never do, except when Passing so much of hie time on the sea, 
reduced to the last extremity, and, instead of the Fuegian needs a boat of some kind, and, 
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debased as he is in many points, he is capa- 
ble of constructing a vessel that answers 
every purpose he requires. There are sev- 
eral kinds of Fuegian canoes. The simplest 
form is made of the bark of a sort of birch, 
and is in fact formed much like the primi- 
tive canoes of the Australians. It is a 
single sheet of bark stripped from the tree, 
and tied firmly together at each end. Sev- 
eral sticks placed crosswise in the middle 
serve to keep it open; and if any jiart has a 
tendency to bulge in the opposite direction, a 
skin thong is passed across the boat and 
keeps it in shape. The ends of the canoe, 
as well as any cracks or holes in the bark, 
arc caulked with dry rushes and a pitchy 
resin procured from trees. 

Like the Australian, the Fuegian carries 
fire in these tiny canoes, placing a lump of 
clay in the bottom of the boat, building the 
fire on it, and so being able to remain at sea 
for a considerable time, cooking and eating 
the fish as fast as he catches them. Such a 
boat as this, however, is too frail to be taken 
far from land, or indeed to be used at all 
when the weather is tempestuous. More- 
over, it only holds one or two persons, and 
is therefoTe unfitted for many purposes for 
which a Fuegian requires a canoe. A much 
larger and better kind of canoe is therefore 
made, which has the useful property of being 
made in separate parts, so that the "canoe can 
be taken to pieces, and the various portions 
carried overland to any si)Ot where tlic 
can )e may be wanted. Such a vessel as this 
is about fifteen feet in lengtli and a yard in 
width, and, being very buoyant, is "capable 
of holding a whole family, together with 
their house, and weapons, and utensils. It 
is considerably raised both at the bow and 
the stern, and the various pieces of wliich it 
is made are sewed together with thongs of 
raw hide. 

The very character of a Fuegian’s life 
shows that he must, to a certain degree, be 
a nomad. lie never cultivates the soil, he 
never builds a real house, he never stores up 
food for the future, and so it necessarily 
follows that when he has eaten all the mus- 
sels, limpets, oysters, and fungi in one spot, 
he must move to another. Afid, the demands 
of hunger being imperious, "lie cannot wait, 
but, even if the weather be too stormy to 
allow him to take bis canoe from one part of 
the coast to another, he is still forced to go, 
and has therefore hit upon the ingenious plan 
of taking his canoe to pieces, and making the 
journey by land and not by sea. An illus- 
tration on the following page shows him 
shifting quarters. 

All he has to do in this case is to unlace 
the liide thongs that lash the canoe together, 
take it to pieces, and give each piece to some 
member of the family to carry, the strongest 
taking the most cumbrous pieces, such as 
the side and bottom planks, while the smaller 
portions are borne by the children* When 


the snow lies deep, the smaller canoe Is gen- 
erally used as a sledge, on which the heavier 
articles are placed. As to the hut, in some 
cases the Fiiegians carry the upright rods 
with them; but they often do not" trouble 
themselves with the burden, but leave the 
hut to perish, and cut down fresh sticks when 
they arrive at the spot on which they mcjui 
to Settle for a lime. 

The Fuegians are good fire makers, ami do 
not go through the troublesome procc'ss of 
rubbing two sticks upon each other. Tliey 
have learned the value of iron pyrites (the 
same mineral which was used in the ‘‘ wheel- 
lock” fire-arm of Elizabeth's time), and 
obtain it from the mountains of their islands. 
The tinder is made either of a dried fungus 
or moss, and when the })y rites and a jx'hble 
are struck together by a skilful hand, a spark 
is produced of sufficient intensity to set fire 
to the tinder. As soon as the s])ark has 
taken hold of the tinder, the Fuegian l>low3 
it until it s})reads, and then wrajis it up in a 
ball of dry grass. He rapidly whirls the 
grass ball round his head, when the dry 
foliage hursts into flames, and the fire is com- 
plete. 

Still, the process of fire making is not a 
very easy one, and the Fuegians never use 
their pyrites except when forced to do so, 
preferring to kee p a fire always lighted, and 
to carry a firestick with them wlien they 
travel. Fire is, indeed, a necessary of life to 
the Fuegians, not so much for cooking as for 
warming puiqioses. Tliose who liavc visit('d 
them say that the natives always look cold 
and shivering, as indeed they arc likely to 
do, coiKsidcring that they Wear no clothes, 
and that even in their houses they can hut 
obtain a very partial shelter from the ele- 
ments. 

Their cookery is of the rudest description, 
and generally consists in putting the food 
into the hot ashes, and allowing it to remain 
there until it is sufficiently done for tlndr 
taste — or, in other words, until it is fairly 
warmed through. Cooking in vessels of any 
kind is unknown to them, and the first 
' lessons given them in cooking mussels in a 
tin pan were scarcely more successful than 
those in sewing, wdien the women invarialily 
made a hole in the stufl’ with the needle, 
pulled the thread out of the eye, and then 
insinuated it tlirough the hole made by the 
needle. They were repeatedly taught the 
use of the eye in carrying the thread, but to 
little purpose, as they invariably returned to 
the old fashion which they had learned with 
a fish-bone and fibre of sinew. 

Though so constantly in the water, the 
Fuegians have not the most distant idea of 
washing themselves. Such a notion never 
occurs to them, and when Europeans first 
came among them, the sight of a man wash** 
ing his face seemed to them so irresistibly 
ludicrous that they burst into shouts of 
laughter. In consequence of this utter 
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neglect of cleanliness, and the. hahit of be- 
daubing themselves with greivsc and clay, 
they are very olfeusive to the nostrils, and 
any one who wishes to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with them nmst make np his mind to 
a singular variety of evil odors. Moreover, 
they swarm with j)ai*asit(*s, and, as they w'ill 
persist in demonstrating friendly feelings by 
embrac'ing their, giu'st wdth a succession of 
violently alfectionate hugs, the cautious 
visitor provides liim<clf oitlier with an oil- 
skin suit, or with some very old clotnes, 
which lie can give away to the natives as 
soon as he regains Ids vessel. 

Although tile Fiu\ginus ai'o often ill-dis- 
joosed toward strang<n*s, and indeed have 
murdered many lioats' crews. Captain Par- 
ker Snow contrived to he on very friendly 
terms with tliem, going on shore and visit- 
ing them in their huts, so as to place himself 
entirely in their power, and allowing them 
to come on hoard his ship. lie w^as fortunate 
in olitaining the services of a native, called 
Jemmy Piitton, who had been partially 
educated in England, with the hope that he 
might euiliz.e his countrymen. Ilow'ever, 
as mostly happened in such cases, he w^as 
soon stri})ped of all his goods; and wiien Cap- 
tain Snow^ visited Ticrra del Fnego, tw'enty- 
threo years afteiwvard, he found Jemmy 
Button as naked and dirty as any of his 
countrymen, as were his wife and daughter. 

The mail, however, retained mncli of his 
knowledge of English, a few wmrds of wiiich 
he had engrafted upon his native language. 
When first lie arrived on hoard, the English 
words came with dithoully; but he soon re- 
covered his tluencv, and had not forgotten 
his manners, touching his forehead as he 
stepped on the quarter-deck, and making his 
bow" in sailor fasliion wiien he addressed the 
captain, to the entire consternation of the 
sailors, wiio could not understand an abso- 
lutely naked savage speaking English, and 
being as well-mannered as themselves. 

The faculty of acquiiiiig language is sin- 
gularly developed iii the Fuegian. Gen- 
erally, the inhabitants of one country find 
great diilieulty in mastering the pronuncia- 
tion, and es]ieciallv the intonation, of a for- 
eign land ; hut a Fuegian can repeat almost 


any sentence after hearing it once, tliough 
of course he has not the slightest idea of its 
meaning. 

A very absurd example of this curious 
facility of tongue occurred to some sailors 
wdio w'ent ashore, and taught the natives to 
drink cotYce. One of the Fuegians, after 
drinking his cotfec, contrived to conceal the 
tin pot, wdth the intention of stealing it. 
The sailor demanded the restoration of his 
jiroperty, and w^as greatly annoyed that 
every w'ord wduch he uttered was instantly 
rcjieated by the Fuegian. Thinking at last, 
that the inan must be mocking him, and 
forgetting fer the instant that he did not 
understand one word of Englisli, the sailor 
assumed a inenaidng attitude, and bawled 
out, ‘‘ You cop})('i*-c‘olored rascal, where is 
my tin pot?” The Fuegian, nowise discon- 
certed,- assumed precisely the same attitude, 
and exclaimed in exactly the same manner, 
‘‘ You copjier-colorcMl rascal, wdiere is my tin 
pot? As it turned out, the copper-colored 
rascal ” had the pot tucked under his arm. 

The nrdives evidently seemed to think 
that their wdute visitors were very foolish 
for failing to comprehend their language, and 
tried to make them understand liy handing 
at tlie top of their voice. On one or twm oc- 
casions, w hen a number of them came on 
board, they much annoyed Cajitain Snow^ by 
the noise ' wdiich they made, until a bright 
thought struck him. He snatched up a 
s])oaking trumpet, and bellow^ed at his 
visitors through it with such a stunning 
elfect tliat their voices dropped into re- 
spectful silence, and they began to laugh at 
the manner in which they had been out- 
hawded by a single man. 

As far as can be ascertained, the Fuegians 
have no form of government. They live in 
small communities, not wmrthy of the name 
of tribes, and liaving no particular leader, 
except that the oldest man among them, so 
long as he retains his strength, is looked up 
to as a sort of authority. Their ideas of 
religion appear to be as ill-defined as those 
of government, the only representative of 
religion being the conjiiror, who, however, 
exercises but very slight influence upon his 
fellow countrymen. 
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APPEARANCE — WEAPONS — IIOIISEMANSIIIP. 

POSITTOX OF PATAGONIA — ST ATFUE OF THE INH ATUTAN'TS — SIGNIFICATION OF THE NAJIE— -HOKSE 
FCRNITUKE— THE STHUU'P AND BOOT — AN IN(;E\lorS SPCU— -THE (HUTU AND ITS CONSTllCC-- 
TION — PRIMITIV'^E BrCKLES— THE BRIDLE AND ITS ACCOMPANYING WHIP — THE PATAGONIAN 
AND SPANISH BITS — SIZE AND STRENGTH OF THEIR HORSES — HoRSE-HACING — THE P.OLAS, 
THEIR CONSTRI CTION, AND DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF FORM — WAR IN PATAGONIA — THE ST'ARE 
HORSES AND THEIR USE — THE RETURN FROM BATTLE — A HUNTING EXPEDITION — CHASiNCi THE 
GUANACO — A TERRIFIED HERD— THE DISADVANTAGE OF CCRIOSITV — DECOY GUANACOS — 
PARTRIDGE CATCHING— THE POWER OF FASCINATION. 

Separated from Tic'rra dt*! Fiiego ])y a ] such an ahsoliitc a regiment ofEn^lisli 
strait SO narrow that in certain spots huniau Lifeguards licing as lull as an equal number 
beings might converse across the water, is of Latagonians. It is true tliat if a Patago- 
the land called Patagonia. nian regiim iit of picked men were raised 

It derives this now familiar title from a they would overto]) even the Guardsmen, 
nickname given to the inliahitants by Ma- j hut the old tales about an average of seven 
gellan\s sailors. As we shall prt'seiitly st*e ' or even eight feet are unworthy of credit, 
when treating of their costume, the Pa.tago - 1 Some of the older voyagers even attribute 
nians wear a sort of gaiter to jiroteet their ; to the Patagonians a much loftier stature, 
ankles against tlioriis. Tliese gaiters arc ' saying that some of them were twelve feet 
made of the furry skin of the guanaeo, the j in Inught, and that when one of them stood 
long hail* spreading out on either side of the 1 with liis legs apart, an ordinary man could 
foot. The sailors, ever ready to ridicule any j wjilk between them without stooiiing. 
custom new to them, remarked this eons|He- The color of the Patagonians is somewhat 
uoiis part of the dress, and nicknamed the | like that of the Fuegians, being a dark 
natives Patagones, i. e. duck-feet, a name ^ copper brown, the reddish hue coming out 
which has ever since adhered to them, and ‘ well on any part of the skin that happens to 
evc‘11 been aiqilied to their country. i he less dirty than others. The hair is 

The narrow armlet of sea, to wliiidi refer- ' coarse, long and blav;k, and is allowed to hang 
ence has been made, divides two lands utt(;rly loosely about their faces, being merely kept 
opposed to each other, and inhabited by out of their eyes by a small fillet of giianaco 
people totally distinct in apiiearance and hair. There is scarcely any eyebrow, a de- 
liahits. Ti(‘rra del Fuego has scarcely a level i ficiency which always gives an unpleasant 
spot in it, but is composed of even set ravines expression to the eyes, and indeed, even in 
clothed with trees, and precipitous, snow- the old men, the face is almost devoid of 
clad mountains. Patagonia, on the contrary, hair. The face is roundish, the width being 
abounds in vast level plains, unfertile aiid increased by the great projection of the 
without a tree on them. cheek-bones, and the chin is rather broad 

The human inhabitants of these countries and prominent. The small, restless eyes, 
are as ditferent as the lands themselves, the are black, as is the hair, and rather hidden 
Fuegians being below the average height, under the prominent brows. The nose is 
and the Patagonians above it. Yet, just as narrow bet w'een the eves, but the nostrils 
the Fuegian is not such an absolute dwarf, as are broad and fleshy, ^fhe mouth is large, 
has often been stated, the Patagonian is not and the lips rather thick, but altogether the 
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face is not a bad one. The illystration on 
the 1163d page, of a Patagonian man and 
woman furnishes a striking contrast with 
the Fuegiaus, their neighbors. 

The dress of the Patagonians is simple, 
but sufficient, and in this respect they form 
a great contrast to the absolutely naked 
Fuegians of the opposite shores. The chief 
part of the cosl;ume consists of a large 
mantle made of guanaco skins. The guan- 
aco is, as the reader may possibly be aware, 
one of the llama tribe, and is about th^ size 
of a deer. It is covered with a thick woolly 
coat, the long hair of which is valuable, not 
only to the Patagonians, but to Europeans, 
by whom it is made into various fabrics. 

It is very plentiful in this country, fortu- 
nately for the Patagonians, to whom the 
guanaco is the very staff of life, the creature 
that supplies him with food, clothes, and 
dwelling. Sometimes it is seen in great 
droves of several hundreds in number, but 
it generally associates in smaller herds of 
twenty or thirty individuals. It is a shy 
animal, as well it may be, considering the 
many foes that are always ready to fall upon 
it; aiuUas it is swift as well as shy, great 
skill is required in capturing it, * as will 
presently be seen. 

The guanaco-skin mantle is very large, 
and when folded round the body and clasped 
by the arms, falls as low as the feet; and 
when a tall Patagonian is seen in this 
mantle, which adds apparently to his height, 
he presents a very imposing appearance. 
Generally, the mantle is confined round the 
waist by a belt, so that when the wearer 
chooses, he can throw off the upper part of 
it, his hands remaining at liberty for action. 
Under the mantle he wears a small apron. 

Next come the curious gaiters, which have 
been already mentioned. At first sight 
they look like boots reaching from the 
knee downward, but when examined more 
closely, they are seen to be devoid of ’sole, 
having only a strap that passes under the 
middle of the foot, so that the heel and toes 
and great part of the sole are left unpro- 
tected. The reason of this structure is, that 
the Patagonian is nearly always on horse- 
back, and the toe is made to project beyond 
the gaiter in order to be placed, in the stir- 
rup, which is very small and triangular. 

As the Patagonians are so devoted to 
horsemanship no sketch of this people 
would be adequate without an account of their 
horse accoutrements. I have a complete set 
in my possession. The saddle is made of 
four pieces of wood, firmly lashed together 
with raw-hide thongs, and both the front 
and back of the saddle are alike. From the 
sides depend the stirrups, which are ap- 
pended to leathern thongs, and are made in 
a very simple manner. A hole is made at 
each end of a stout leathern strap, and a 
short piece of stick about half an inch in di- 
Wneter is thrust through them, being re- 


tained in its place by a groove near each 
end. The strap being attached by its middle 
to the thongs which act as stirrup-leathers, 
the article is complete. 

As the space between the grooves is 
rather less than three inches, it necessarily 
follows that the Patagonian horseman can 
only insert his great toe in the stirrup. 
This, however, is sufficient hold for him, as 
he is an admirable though careless looking 
rider, the greater part of his life, from child- 
hood upward, having been spent on horse- 
back. 

The spur is as primitive as the stirrup, 
and exactly resembles in iwinciple the prick- 
spurs of the ancient knights. It consists of 
two pieces of stick, exactly like those em- 
ployed for the stirrups, and two short straps 
of cowhide. A hole is made at each end of 
the strap, and the sticks arc pushed through 
them, being held in their places, like those 
of the stirrups, by a groove cut half an inch 
from their ends, so that the two sticks are 
held parallel to each other. 

To the upper ends of each stick a leathern 
thong is applied, and these thongs, being tied 
over" the instep, hold the spur in its place. 
At the other ends of the sticks holes are 
bored, into each of which a sharp iron spike 
is inserted. In my own specimen, the 
maker has been economical of his iron, and 
has only inserted spikes in one of the sticks, 
so that when the spurs are worn with the 
I spiked stick inward, they are quite as effec- 
I tive as if both sticks were armed. Still, the 
I hole for the reception of the spikes has been 
bored in all the sticks, and there is no doubt 
that the Patagonian who made the spurs 
would have inserted the spikes at some time 
or other. 

The spur is worn as follows : The armed 
sticks come on either side of the foot, the 
strap which is next to the spiked ends goes 
round the heel, the other strap passes under 
the hollow of the foot, and the hide thongs are 
tied over the instep. Such a spur as this is not 
only an effective but a cruel instrument, 
really as bad as the huge metal spurs, with 
rowels four inches in diameter, which the 
Guachos wear. It is impossible to see this 
simple form of spur without recalling the 
old story of “ Sand ford and Merton,” and 
referring to the adventure of Tommy Mer- 
ton, whp, on being forbidden to use spurs, 
stuck pins into the heels of his boots, and 
was run away with in consequence. 

The girth is a singularly ingenious piece 
of work. The strength of the girth itself is 
prodigious. At first sight it looks as if it were 
a single broad belt of leather, but a nearer 
inspection shows that it is made of twenty- 
two separate cords, each about the eighth of 
an inch in thickness, laid side by side, and 
united at intervals by several rows of simi- 
lar cords of strings. Each of these cords is 
made of two strands of raw hide, probably 
that of guanaco, and looks as strong as ordi* 
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nary catgut. Buckles are unknown to the 
Patagonian, wiio has invented in their stead 
a mode of tiglitening llic girth by passing 
straps through holes, hauling upon them, 
and fastening off tlie ends. 

The bit and bridle are equally ingenious. 
It consists of a squared bar of inm four and 
a half inches long, the ends of which are 
assed through holes in doubled pieces of 
ide, and hammered when cold into a sort 
of rivet-like shape, so as to retain the leath- 
er in its place. To the lower part of the 
leathers are attached a couple of stout 
thongs, which are passed under the lower 
jaw of the' horse, and then tied, so that they 
keep the bit in its place, and at the saine 
time act as a sort of curb. 

To the upper part of the leathers are 
fixed the long plaited thongs which are used 
as reins, and which seem strong enough to 
hold an elephant, much more a horse. The 
Patagonian uses no separate whip, but has 
a long double strap of stout hide, which is 
fixed to the junction of the reins, so that 
there is no danger of losing it 
This is the ordinary bit of a Patagonian 
hunter, but those wdio can obtain it like to 
use the cruel Spanish bit, which they fit up 
in their own way with thongs of plaited hide. 
One of those bits is shown m illustration No. 
4 on the following page. Tlie principal dis- 
tinguishing point about these bits is the 
large iron ring, which passes over the horse’s 
jaw, and gives to the rider a leverage so 
owerful that he could break the jaw of any 
orsc without making any very great exer- 
tion. By the use of this bit, the horse is 
soon taught to stop almost suddenly, to 
wheel in a very limited area, and to perform 
the various evolutions which are needed in 
carrjdng out the pursuit in which the Pat- 
agonian depends for much of his liveli- 
hood. 

The reins which are attached to this bit 
are of enormous strength, and are plaited 
in a square form, so that no amount of 
pulling which any horse could accomplish 
would endanger them. The whip is at- 
tached to these reins like that of the last 
mentioned apparatus, but is more severe, 
thicker, and heavier, and is made of a long 
and broad belt of hide, cut into four strips, 
which are plaited together, fiat and narrow 
strips about four inches long answering as 
the lash. It will he seen that the Patago- 
nian is by no means merciful to his beast, 
hut that he uses a bit, spur, and whip 
which are, though so simple in appearance, 
more severe in practice than those which 
nave a far more formidable aspect. 

The horses which he rides are descended 
^ora those which were introduced by the 
Spaniards, and which have multiplied so 
mpidly as almost to deserve the name of in- 
digenous animals. They are of no great 
size, being under fifteen hands high, and be- 
longing to that well-known mustang breed 


winch is more celebrated for strength and 
endurance than for aspect, qualities which 
arc indispensable in an animal that has to 
carry so heavy a rider after creatures so 
fieet as the guanaco or the rhea. 

The Patagonians are fond of racing, but 
never make their courses longer than a 
quarter of a mile. The reason for these 
short races is, that their horses are n<»t re- 
quired to run for any length of time at full 
Sliced, but to make fpiick and sudden dashes, 
so as to enable the rider to reach bis i)rt\y, 
and hurl the singular missiles with vhich 
he is armed. 

There is yet an article needed to complete 
the etpiipmcnt of a Patagonian. Tins is the 
celebrated bolas,” a weapon whieb looks 
almost contemptible, but in practised bands 
is exceptiouably formidable. It consists of 
two or sometimes three balls at the end of 
hide thongs. The form myst in use is that 
which is represented in illustration No. 3 
on the next iiage. The native' name for tlie 
two-ball bolas is sonini, and that for the 
three-ball weapon is (V'hiro. 

The first point in making the bolas is to 
procure the proper balls, and the se.’coud to 
prepare the projier rope to which llu y are 
fastened. The ordinary balls are mai!e of 
stone, and arc nearly as large as cricket balls. 
They are made by the women, wlio pass nuieh 
of tficirtimc in supiilying tlu' men with these 
necessaries of life. "To cut and grind one 
of these stones is a good day’s work, even 
for an accomplished woijvwoman. 

A still more valuable ball is made of iron, 
wbieh has the advantage of being so niiudi 
heavier than stone that the ball is ctmsider 
ably smaller, and therefore experiences less 
resistance from the air, a quality which is of 
the first consequence in a missile weapon. 
The most valiuiblc arc those which are made 
of copper, as is the case wdth the specimen 
from wliich the illustration is taken, Each 
of these balls weighs eighteen ounces, in 
spite of its small size, so that the weapon is 
a very formidable one. 

The thong to which the halls are attached 
is nine feet in length, and is made in the 
following manner: two pairs of thongs of 
rawhide are cut, and, while they are still 
fresh and wet, each pair is twisted together 
so as to form a two-stranded rope. These 
ropes are again twisted into one, so that the 
aggregate strength of the four is enormous. 

Round each of the balls is then laid a cir- 
cular piece of guanaco hide, with holes 
bored all round the edge. The ends of the 
thongs being passed through the holes and 
laced tightly, the raw hide is drawn over 
the balls, and encloses them in a sort of 
pocket, as is seen by the enlarged figure in 
the illustration. This specimen is one of 
the three-ball weapons. In this case a third 
thong five feet six inches in length has been 
twisted, one end fastened to a ball, and the 
other interlaced with the strands or the first 
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thong exactly at its centre. 'VTe have now Urged by the stalwart arm of tlu* Ibdago^ 
the thr(‘e-ball bolas, which is made in nian, the l)olas tlies straight to its niari^, and 
such a manner that, when the thongs are no sooner does it strike it. than tlie iniix'tus 
grasped at their points of junction, two of communicated to the l)alls causes the t'n 
the balls hang at equal depths from the to twist round the iiufortunaie victim, and 
hand, and the third is just a foot below ))ring him at once to a halt. Indeed, sliould 
th(un. a man be struck by the bolas. la* may eoii- 

The bolas is to the Patrigonian what the graudate himsc'it' if in thia‘e minutes atter* 
kris is to the Malay, the hoomerang to the wards he finds himself alive, neiiher having 
Australian, the lasso to the Gaucho, the cliih hceu stniiigled by the cords twisting rounil 
to the Fijian, and the ))ow to the i^ida- his neck, nor brained by the lu'avy halls 
maner. From early childhood npwaro no coming in contact with his skull. 
Patagonian is witliout this weapon, which The skill whieh the Patagnniaus attain is 
seems to him an alisolute m'cessity of exist- really marvellous. At any dislaiiee simrt of 
ence. Generally he (‘arries it twisted round tifty yanls a vietim marked is a vic;im "lain, 
his waist, like*, an ofti(*(‘r\s sash of the oldt‘ii So ttu-riiie is the griije of tlu; holes thong, 
days, the halls dangling at tlie side like the that Europeans who have h(‘( U sinick \\ ith 
tasst*ls of the sasli. it have been found to sutler troin weals as 

It is, however, coiled on the body with Avell marked ns if they bad ])een ma le by 
sucli consummate skill that it can be cast the stroke of a cow-hide ” whij) upon the 
loose with a turn of the hand, the t‘ve bi;iiig ban* flesh. 

fixed on tin* obji‘ct of attack, and in a mo- An ex(‘ellent description of the vmious 
ment the Patagonian is fully armed. Put- kinds of bolas is given by ('aplain King: — 
ting aside warfare, which in Patagonia is Sometimes two halls, each of whieh has 
scarcely known, the tribes, or rather the a cord about a yard in lengib. are fasteuc'd 
families^ not being strong (*nongh to wage to tlie thong of the hirgc‘r set. This is to 
real war uj^on each other, the so-called bat- entangle the victim more eift'Ctually. They 
ties are imwortby of any name except that do not try to strike objects with tlu st; balls, 
of skirmishes, which among themselves seem but endeavor to throw them so that the 
to do no great harm, however formidable thong shall hit a prominent part : and then, 
they may be to opponents who hapjien to of course, the balls swing round in difierent 
be unacqnaint(*(l with tlie mode of fighting directions, and the thongs become so ‘laid 
practised by the Patagonians. up - (or twisted), that struggling only ii)‘d;es 

For example, a dozen trained rifiemen, on the captive more secure, 
foot, who could thoroughly dejiend on i‘ach They can throw tliem so dexterously as 
other, would overmatch ten times their to fasten a man to his lioi’se, or eatcTi a 
number of mounted Patagonians, who, evoiT horse without harming him. If an animal 
whit as brave as tiu'mselves, are ignorant is to he caught without being thrown down 
of diseipliuo, and fight every man'for his suddenly — an inevitable consequence of 
own hand. these balls swinging round his legs while at 

Let the riflemen once allow the Patagoni- full speed — a soniai is thrown upon his 
ans to come within thirty yards, and they neck. The two balls hang down, and per- 
would be annihilated; but as long as the foe plex him so much by dangling about his 
could be kept out of throwing distance, Ihcy fore-legs that his speed is much cheeked, 
are comparatively harmless. and another set of halls or a lasso may he 

When a Patagonian intends to attack used to secure without throwing him down, 
either a human (uiemy, or some animal of The lasso is not much used, so adroit are 
chase, or eviei. as often hap])eus, some wild they with the halls. 

beast or hir^! he slips the ever-ready bolas “A formidable missile weapon is the 

from his wa s,, gr. sps the thongs at their single hall, called by the Spaniards ‘ bola 

point of union, drives his primitive spurs perdida.’ This is similar to the other in 

into the flanks of his rough-coated steed, size and substance, hut attached to a slighter 

and dashes off ar full gallop, whirling the rope about a yard long. Whirling this hall, 
bolas round his head by a dexterous move- about a -pound in weight, with the utmost 
ment of his flexible wrist. swiftness around their heads, they dash it at 

As soon as he comes within throwing dis- their adversary with almost the force of a 
tance, which materially varies according to shot. At close quarters it is used, with a 
the strength of the thrower and the striic- shorter scope of cord, as an efficient head- 
ture of the bolas, he hinds his singular breaker. Several of these original and not 
weapon with tmerring skill. No sooner ►trifling offensive weapons are kept in readi- 
does it leave his hand than the centrifugal ness by each individual, and many a Span- 
force causes the halls to diverge, and they iard, armed with steel and gunpowder, has 
fly round and round in the air with a motion acknowledged their effect.” 
exactly resembling that which an English The raids which are dignified by the name 
street acrobat imparts to a couple of padded of warfare are more for |dunder than con* 
balls at the ends of a string, when he wants qpest, inasmuch as the Patagonian cares 
to clear the ground. nothing for territory, of which he has 
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enough and to spare, and almost nothing 
for military fame. Sometimes he wants 
lundcr; sometimes he means to make a 
iinling expedition into a district held by 
anolher tribe; and sometimes he jjrepares a 
short eampaign against an inimical tribe in 
revenge for a real or fancied insult. 

Wiicn preparing for such an excursion, or 
whih' expecting the attack of another tribe, 
the Patagonians keep tluansclves in con- 
stant ]ueparation for war. They ])ut on 
three ol‘ their thickest mantles in order to 
deaden the blow of the bola^ or withstainl 
the point of the spear and arrow. Tliese 
mantles are not wrapped round tlunn in the 
ordinary fashion of peace, hut are worn like 
poiiehos, the head being thrust through a 
hole ill tlie middle. The innermost mantle 
is of guanaco skin, with the hairy side in- 
ward. while the otliers are simple leather, 
without luiir, the jdaee of which is taken by 
paint. Tlieir laxals are guarded by conical 
caps, mad(‘ of hide, and olteii adorned by a 
tuft of feathers from the rlua. 

Those who arc wealthy enough purchase 
a sort of armor composed of a thick hide 
tunic, with a high collar and short sleeves, 
and a hat or helmet made of double hulfs 
liide. Tills gariiu-nt is verv heavy and 
cHimsy, hut it will r('sist every wea])ou ex- 
cept bullets, and will mnk(‘ even tlie blow of 
the hula pc*rdida *’ fall harml(‘ss. Those j 
wlio an^ too poor to possess a horse, and are 
obliged to light on foot, carry shiedds made of 
several layers of hide sewetl together. 

Sometimes thev come uiicxpeetcdly upon 
enemies, and a skirmish is tlie immediate 
result. In this cas(‘ llu;y nmstly ding aside 
their cumbrous mantles, and light without 
any clothing cxc(‘pt the girdle and their 
siairs. Wlicri they make expeditions against 
inimical districts, tliey take spare hors(‘S 
with them, one of wiiieh is intmided to bear 
the })luu(ler as they return, and to lake its 
share in carrying the warrior to battle. As| 
soon as the Patagonian finds that his weight j 
is beginning to tell upon the horse which he 
rides, he vaults upon the other without 
cheeking them in their gallop, and thus 
makes sure of a fresh and unwearied horse 
upon going into action. Tlie second horse 
is afterwaid used for the conveyance of 
slaves, skins, waaipons, and other booty. I 

As they return, they fling off the "cum- 
brous armor of coats aiid mantles, and ride, j 
according to their fashion, naked to the 
waist, th(; innermost mantle being retained 
in its place by a leatliern thong, which acts 
as a b(‘lt. Id some of these expeditions a 
whole troop of loose horses is driven in front- 
of the warriors, and when a man feels his 
own horse becoming wearied, he rides along- 
side one of the loose horses, shifts the bit, 
and lcat)s on the fresh animal, not troubling 
himself about the saddle. 

When the Patagonian goes out hunting, 
he carries no weapon except the bolas and a 


knife, the latter being considered rather as a 
tool than a weapon. Should he see a herd of 
guanacos, he makes silently toward them, 
imitating the cry of the young one in dis- 
tress, and doing all in his power to attract 
the animals. Anything very strange is 
sure to attract them, just as it attracts cows, 
which arc horribly afraid of the new object, 
hut, victims of a sort of fascination, are led 
nearer and neanu' by a spirit of curiosity, for 
which they pay witli their lives. When a 
small licrd — say six or eight — of guanacos 
is seen, they can generally be enticed within 
range of the bolas by a luinter on foot, who 
steals as near them ns he can manage^ to do 
without alarming tlu m, and then plays vari- 
ous antics, such as lying on his hack and 
kicking his legs in tin* air, tying a strip of 
hide or a hunch of feathers to a slick, and 
waving it about. The iiHpiisitivc criaiturc.^ 
seem uuahh‘ to resist the promptings ot tlicir 
curiosity, and, though they are rcall^ ntiaid 
; oftlu' slrango object, come closer aiul close r, 
until tile liunicr is able to hurl the terrible 
bolas at them. 

AVhen, however, the herd is a large one, 
the guanacos are much more timid, and, 
imtii the introduction of the horse, the 
Patagonians could seldom do much with 
them. Xow. liowcvi'r, the possession of the 
horse, logclhcr with their knowlcdgt' ol thc 
I guanaco*.'*' dispoNition, ('iiahlcs th(*m to cap- 
iur(‘ an<l kill gn at nuinlxu’s of the animals. 

In this mode of cha.se the Ptitagoiiisms 
make use of two characteristics which be- 
long to th(‘ guauaco. In the tir.st placi*. it is 
a liill-loving animal, and when piirsueil. or 
(‘ven afraid of pursuit, leaves the plains and 
makes for souu' emimaice. Like all gn gari- 
ous animals, the guaiiac'os invariably have 
sentinels posted on (lu; mcist elevated ]ioiiil.s, 
and trust their satety to their watehfidness, 
the sfpieal of alarm being instantly followed 
by the flight of the herd. Knowing this 
jieciiliaritv, tlie hunters are sure that if a 
herd of guauaeos he in the plain, and a hill 
he near thi'in, the animals will be almost 
certain to take to it. 

Tlie second characteristic is, that the 
guanacos, when thrown into confusion, en- 
tirely lose their pr senee of mind, running 
a few steps in one way and then a few steps 
in anolhcu', being quite unable to fix upon 
any d<‘finite plan of escape. 

A large party of hunters, sometimes 
nearly a hundred in number, arm them- 
selves with their long, light, cane-shafted 
spears, called chuzos, .summon their dogs, 
and set off toward the spot where a hco d of 
►guanacos is known to be. Having fixed 
upon some grassy hill, half of the hunters 
push forward and take up a position on the 
further side, while the others drive the 
guanacos gently toward their well-known 
grazing place. 

As soon as the animals are fairly on the 
hill, the hunters spread out so as to enclose 
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them In a semicircle, and then dash forward, 
driving the herd up the hill. The detached 
band on the other side, as soon as they hear 
the shouts, spread themselves out in a simi- 
lar manner, the two bodies completely sur- 
rounding the hill, so that when the guanacos 
reach the summit they find themselves envi- 
roned by enemies. 

After the usual custom in such cases, the 
guanacos lose all presence of mind, some 
running one way, some another, mutually 
hindering each other’s escape, so th^^t the 
hunters are able to pierce witli theii’ long 
spears the finest animals, and thus secure in 
a very short space of time so great a num- 
ber, that they are amply supplied with skins 
and meat. 

Although they carry the spear on these 
occasions, they are not without the bolas, it 
being used for capturing the young ^uana- 
cos, which are kept in a domesticated state 
like sheep. iN'ow and then a guanaco, which 
possesses more sense than its comrades, 
takes a line of its own, and dashes through 
the circle of its enemies. Still it has but 
little chance of escaping, for round the circle 
of horstiinen there is another circle of men 
OH foot, accomitanied by dogs. As soon as a 
guanaco breaks through the first circle, it is 
instantly seized by tlie dogs, which terrify 
it to such an extent that it is unable to 
move, and neither tries to escape nor resist. 

On the preceding page is a spirited 
engraving which represents Patagonian 
scenery, and the natives, in their favorite 
pursuit of hunting game. The hot chase, 
the Hying bolas, the bewildered guanacos 
are vividly pictured. 

The young guanacos whicli have been 
mentioned as being domesticated are not 
solely intended to furnish food, or even bred 
merely for the sake of their skins. They are 
employed tor the sake of decoying the adult 
animals. Taking the young guanaco to the 
feeding grounds, the hunter ties it to a-bush, 
and then conceals himself behind it. By 
imitating the mother’s erv, he induces the 
captive to utter the plaintive bleating sound 
by which a young one calls for its mother. 
This is a sound which the adult guanacos 
cannot resist, and as soon as they come 
within twenty yards or so of the hush, the 
bolas is launched, and the animal at which 
it is aimed falls to the ground, enveloped in 
the fatal coils. 

The ()ower of the bolas is eminently showm 
in the chase of the rhea, or American ostrich. 
This bird is as swift and wary as the true 
African ostrich, and, but for the bolas, the 
hunters would scarcelv be able to secure it. 
In the chase of this fiird the Patagonians 
employ the same device which is used in 
capturing the guanacos. They know that 
the rhea shares with the guanaco the ten- 
dency to become confused and uncertain in 
its movements when it is pressed simul- 
taneously from opposite directions. They 


therefore try to surround the herd and con- 
verge upon it, or, at all events, two or three 
of them attack it from opposite quarters, 
driving it first one way and then another, 
so that the bird becomes so perplexed that 
it cannot make up its mind to run in one 
direction, and escape its foes by its superior 
speed, hut allows them to come witliin range 
of the bolas, when its fate is sealed. 

The hunters also know that, in common 
with all the ostrich tribe, and, indeed, with 
many wild animal of chase, the rhea always 
runs against the wind. It is therefore easy 
for them to ascertain the direction which the 
bird will take, and by sending two or three 
horsemen several miles windward the retreat 
of the bird is easily cut off. The Patagonian 
can even kill the little cavies with the bolas, 
so accurate is his aim. 

The reader may easily imagine that such 
a weapon as this \voiilcl be serviceable in 
Avarfare. When the Patagonian uses it in 
battle, he does not always fiing it, apparently 
because* he does not like to deprive himself 
of his weapon. Sometimes he dashes along- 
side of a foe, and throws one of the halls at 
him, just ns if he were throwing a stone, re- 
taining the other ball in his hand, so as to 
recover the weapon after the blow’ has sped. 
When the Patagonian carries the three- 
ball bolas, wliichhas already been described, 
he uses the third hall, wdiich, as may he re- 
membered, is attached to the longest thong, 
as an English robber uses his ‘‘ life-pre- 
server,” or an American his ‘‘ slung-shot.” 

Another mode of procuring game is l^rac- 
tised by the Patagonians, and is identical 
w'ith that w hich is used by the North Africans 
in taking the partridge, the South Africans 
in killing the bustard, as well as by the in- 
habitants of other parts of the earth. There 
is a sort of partridge which is common on 
the plains, and is called the Pampas par- 
tridge. Its scientific name is Nothuria 
major. The w’capon, or rather implement, 
required for this sport is a very simple one. 
It IS nothing more than a light reed, some 
eight feet in length, at the end of wdiich is 
a noose comj)osed of a strip cut from the 
side of a long feather. This noose has 
sufficient pliability to be drawm tight wdien 
pulled and sufficient elasticity to keep itself 
open. 

Furnished with this implement, the Pata- 
gonian looks out for a partridge on the ground 
and, wdien he finds one, begins riding round 
and round it in an ever decreasing circle. 
The bird is much perplexed by this conduct, 
and, instead of flying away, it simply crouches 
closely to the ground. By degrees, the 
young hunter — this sport being only prac- 
tised by boys — comes so close to the bird 
that he slips the noose over its neck, and, 
before It can s|)read its wings for flight, jerks 
it into the air. 

An expert bird catcher will secure three or 
four birds in an hour by this curious mode 
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of hunting, which may be pursued on foot as 
well as on horseback. The onlj^ drawback 
to it lies in the very limited time during 
which it can be attempted. It has been 
found that, if the shadow of the hunter 
should fall upon the partridge, the bird seems { 
to shake off the strange feeling which par- 
alyzes its energies, and flies away before it 
can be captured. Consequently, the sport 
can only bo pursued so long as the sun is 
toward the meridian; and as soon as the 
shadows lengthen sufficiently to throw them 
on the bird, the young hunter abandons his 
sport. All practical naturalists are aware of 
the alarm caused hy a shadow falling on some 
animal which they are watching or trying to 
capture; and entomologists in particular 
have learned that, to approach most insects, 


it is necessary to keep the insect between 
themselves and the sun. 

As to the strange sort of fascination which 
forces the bird to crouch instead of living 
away, it exists in very many birds, of wliicli 
the domestic poultry or any of the common 
cage-birds are familiar examples. Any one 
who is accustomed to deal with thcsi* birds 
can take one, stand it or lay it on a table, go 
away, and return after an absence of hours, 
knowing that the bird will not dare to move. 
During the time that I kept and bred cana- 
ries, I used to free them froiu the dreaded 
red mite by sprinkling insect powder under 
their feathers, laying them on a piece of pa- 
per covered with insect powder, and leaving 
them there for an hour or two, until the 
powder had destroyed all the parasites. 
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W E will now glance at the domestic life of 
the Patagonians, if the word “domestic’’ 
can be rightly applied to people who have 
no settled home or domus. 

How marriage is conducted among them 
is described by Captain Bourne, who ivas 
kept a prisoner for a considerable time, and 
had every opportunity of studying their 
manners and customs. It appeared that in 
the house of the chief to whom he belonged 
there was a daughter — a widow, with a 
young child. One evening, the tramp of 
many feet was heard on the outside of the 
hut, together with the mutterings of voices. 
Presently, one voice was heard louder than 
the rest, evidently addressed to some one 
within the hut. It was the voice of a suitor 
come to ask the hand of the young widow, j 
The chief scornfully refused the offer, saying 
that he was not worthy to be her husbamf, ' 
having no horses or other property. The 
man admitted that at the present time he 
did not happen to have any horses, but that 
he was a remarkably good thief, and that, if 
the lady would only accept him, he would 
steal horses, catch guanacos, and give her 
plenty of grease. 

These overtures beina rejected as con- 
temptuously as the last, the suitor addressed 
himself to the lady, who was very willing to 
accept him, and entirely yielded when he 
repeatedly promised to bring home plenty 
of grease for her. She then besought her 
father to listen to the suitor’s application, 
hut was angrily refused. Her mother then 
tried to pacify the angry father, saying that 
the youug man might ius promises, 
m imn 


catch plenty of horses, and become a great 
chief. 

This was too much for the old man. He 
jumped up in a towering passion, seized the 
cradle in which his little grandchild was ly- 
ing, flung it out of the hut, snatched up 
every article which his daughter possess^ , 
threw them after the cradle, and then oi> 
dered her to follow her goods. This was 
exactly what she wanted; so, accompanied 
by her mother, she left the hut, and was 
joined by her intended husband. 

A curious mode of smoking is practised 
among the Patagonians, which somewhat 
resembles that which is used by the Dama* 
ras, as recorded on a preceding page. 

When one of these smoking parties is or- 
ganized, the guests assemble together, some- 
times in a hut, and sometimes in the open 
air. They gravely seat themselves in a cir- 
cle, rouna a vessel of water, — sometimes 
an ox-horn stuck in the ground, and some- 
times a sort of basin made of raw hide. All 
being assembled, one of them takes a stone 
pipe, and fills it with a mixture of tobacco 
and the shavings of some yellow wood. 

The pipe being prepared, all the company 
lie flat on their races, with their mantles 
drawn up to the top of their heads. The 
))ipe is then lighted and passed round, each 
drawing into his lungs as much smoke as 
he can swallow, and retains it as long a8|,he 
can exist without breathing. As soon as 
the smoke is expelled, the men begin a 
series of groanings and gruntings, which; 
become louder and louder, until they are 
absolutely deafening. By d^gr^ limy di« 
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away; and when quiet has been restored, 
each takes a draught of water, sits silently 
for a space, and then slowly rises and moves 
away. 

Cai)tain. Bourne is of opinion that this 
ceremony has in it something of a religious 
element. The groaning and grunting might 
be due to the tobacco, or the substance 
which is mixed with it, but the sounds 
seemed to him to be louder and more em- 
phatic than they would have been if entirely 
invt)luntary ; and the breathings, writhiugs, 
and other aceompauimeuls, tlie profound 
gravity, and the abstinence from speech, all 
apj)eared to have some religious signiliea- 
tion. 

The same traveller gives a very amusing 
account of a visit paid by a Patagonian phy- 
sician to the hut of a chief. The party were 
just i>repariiig to shift their quarters, alter the 
Patagonian fashion, wiien one of the daugh- 
ters came in, carrying a child who was cry- 
ing loudly, and who wt\s supposed in conse- 
quence to be very ill. The journey was 
stopped, and a messenger dcsi)atehed for 
the wise man, who soon came, and brought 
wMh him his magic medicines, rolled up in 
two ]>ieces of skin. 

These wx‘re laid on the ground, and tlic 
doctor squatted l)y the side of them, fixing 
a steady gaze on the child, who presently 
ceased cr^dng. Encouniged In' this success, 
the Wise man onh-nal n c]ay"t)las((‘r to be 
applied. This was done. ?>onie yellow clay 
was brought, moistened until it was like 
paint, and with tins substance the cliild w'as 
anointed from head to foot. The clay 
seemed to have hut little good efleet, for the 
child b(‘gan to cry as badly as ever. 

The two mysterious packages wxTe now 
untied, and out of one the (lector took a 
bunch of rhea sinew's, and from tlie other a | 
rattle. The doctor then fingered all the 
sinews successively, muttering something 
in a very low tone of voice, and after he 
had muttered for some five minutes or so. 
he seized his rattle and shook it violently. 
He next sat in front of the j-atient, and | 
stared at liim as he had done before. After 
an interval of silent staring, he turned to 
th(' chief and aska^d whether he did not 
think that the child was better. ^ nod and 
a grunt expressed assent, and the mother on 
being asked the same question gave a simi- 
lar response. 

The same process was then repeated — 
the silent stare, the painting with clay, the 
fingering of the sinew's, the muttering of 
inaudible W'ords, the shaking of the rattle, 
and the conclu(iing stare. The treatment 
of the patient was then considered to be 
complete. The chief gave the doctor tw'o 
pipefuls of tobacco by way of fee. Thi.s 
was received gratefully by the man of skill, 
who gave his rattle a final shake by W’ay of 
expressing his appreciation of the chiefs 
liberality, and went his way. As soon as he 


had gone, the child resumed its crying, hut 
the parents W'cre satisfied that it was better, 
and, as Captain Bourne testifies, it soon be- 
came quite composed, and throve well after- 
w^ard. 

The general mode of life among the Pata- 
gonians is hot particularly alluring to per- 
sons of civilized habits, if wc may judge 
from the graphic picture drawn by Captain 
Bourne : — 

*^A few dry sticks and a bunch of dry 
grass were brought; mine host drew from a 
convenient rcp.ository a brass tinder-box 
with a stone and a pioc(‘ of steel, and soon 
produced a blaze that brilliantly illuminated 
the scene. By its liglit I w^ns enabled to 
survey the first si>ecimen of Patagonian 
architecture that had blessed my vision. It 
w as constructed in a ‘ pointed ’ style, though 
not very aspiring, consisting of a row of 
I stakes about eight feet liigh, each terminat- 
j ing ill a crnleh or fork, with a pole laid 
across tliem; tw'o ])arallel row s of stakes on 
either side about two feet high, with similar 
terminations and a similar horizontal fix- 
ture; and a covering comi)osed of skins of 
the guanaco sew ed together with the sinews 
of the ostrich, the only thread used by the 
people. This covering is tlirown ove r the 
framew'ork and fastened by stakes driven 
through it into the ground. For purposes 
of ventilation, some interstices are left; but 
these again are half closed by skins attached 
to the emtside, so that the air from without 
and the smoke from within (in defftult of 
a chimney') must insinuate themselves 
through these apertures in great quantities. 

In truth, my first survey was rather hur- 
ried; the first cheerful gleam had scarcely 
set my eves on the look-out, when I w'as 
fain to shut them against an intolerable 
smoke. In no long time I felt as bacon, if 
conscious, might be supposed to feel in the 
jmK-iSs of curing. Ko lapse of time was 
sufficient to reconcile the eyes, nostrils, and 
lungs to the nuisance. Often have I been 
more than half strangled by it, and com- 
])elled to lie with my face to the ground as 
llie only endurable position. ‘ Talk that is 
worse than a smoky house ’ must be some- 
thing out of dat?, or Shakespeare’s itnagi- 
nation never comwehended anything so 
detestable as a Patagonian hut The 
chief and his numerous household, how- 
ever, seemed to enjoy immense satisfaction, 
and jabbered and grunted and played their 
antics and exchanged grimaces as Compla- 
cently as if they breathed a highly exhila- 
rating atmosphere. 

My meditations and ohservatiolis 'were 
shortly interrupted by preparations for a 
meal The chiefs better-half— -or rather 
fifth-part, for he had four wives — superin- 
tended the culinaiy operations, w^hich w ere 
as rude and eimpfe as the hut where they 
were carried on. And now my fancy began 
to conjure up visions of the beef, fowls, and 
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eggs, the promise of which had luffed my 
men from the boat, had prov’ed stronger 
than sugj^estions of prudence, and had made 
me a prisoner. But these dainties, if they 
existed anywhere \Yithin the chief’s jurisdic- 
tion, were just at present reserved. 

“ The old hag threw down from the top of 
one of the stakes that supported the tent 
the quarter of some animal, whether do^ or 
giianaco was past imagining. She sla^ied 
right and left with an old copper knife with 
might and main, till it was divided into Sev- 
eral pieces. Then taking a number of 
crotched sticks about two feet long, and 
shaipened at the points, she inserted the 
forked ends into pieces of the meat, and 
drove the opposite points into the ground 
near the fire, which, though sufficient to 
smoke and comfortably warm the mess, was 
too feeble to roast it. At all events, time 
was too precious, or their unsophisticated 
appetites were too craving, to wait for such 
an operation, and the raw morsels 'were 
quickly snatched from the smoke, torn into 
bits by their dirty hands, and thrown upon 
the ground before us. 

“ The "Indians seized them with avidity, 
and tossed a bit to me ; but what could I ao 
with it? I should have no appetite for the 
dinner of an alderman at such a time and 
place, but as for tasting meat that came in 
such a questionable shape, there was no 
bringing my teeth or resolution to it. While 
eyeing it with ill-suppressed disgust, I ob- 
served the savages, like a horde of half- 
Btarved dogs, devouring their portions with 
tile greatest relish, seizing tlie fragment 
with their fine white teeth, giving every 
sign of enjoyment, except what one is ac- 
customed to see in human beings. 

“ The old chief remarked the slight I was 
putting upon his hospitality. ‘Why don’t 
you eat, man? This meat very good to eat 
— very good to eat. Eat, man, eat.’ 

Seeing him so much excited, and 'not 
knowing what deeds might follow his words 
if I refused, I thought i| expedient to try to 
f eat what was set before me, asking no ques- 
tions,’ — thinking, moreover, that if tWre 
were any evil spirit in it that the fire had 
failed to expel, it could not possibly have 
resisted the smoke. So, being sorely di- 
vul(*d between aversion to the strange flesh 
anvl fear of showing it, I forced a morsel 
into my mouth. Its taste was by no means 
as OiTensive as its appearance, and I swal- 
lowed it with less disgust than I had feared. 
'This was my first meal with the savages, ' 
and a sample of many others, though better 
viands afterward varied their monotony 
now and them” 

It is most probable that the meat which 
was so rapidly cooked and eaten was that of 
the guanaco. The Patagonians are in no 
way fastidious as to their diet, and eat al- 
most every animal which they kill, whether 
It be guanaco, rhea, or cavy. They have a 


repugnance to the flesh of dogs, though 
they cannot, like the Fuegians, be accused 
of eating the flesh of human beings rather 
than tliat of dogs. 

Their chief dainty is the flesh* df a young 
mare, and it is raUier curious that the^ 
strange people will not, if they din help 
themselves, eat that of a horse, unleSe^it be 
disabled lyr an accident They are food of 
the fat of mares and rheas, separating it 
from the flesh by boiling, and pouring it 
into bladders, much as laru is treated in this 
country. Y et the fat obtained from the gua- 
naco is not stored like that of the mare 
and rhea, but is eaten raw. As is the case 
with the Fuegians, the Patagonians obtain 
a considerable amount of food from the sea- 
shore, great quantities gt limpets, mussels, 
and similar creatures being gathered by the 
women and children. 

Besides animal food, vegetables are con- 
sumed, though rather sparingly, lyr the 
Patagonians."^ Two roots form part of their 
ordinary diet One is called “tus,” and 
looks something like a yam or potato. It is 
I bulbous, and when cleaned and properly 
cooked bears a strong resemblance a 
baked potato. The second root is called 
“ chalas,” and is a long, slender root, scarcely 
so thick as an ordinary pencil. 

,It is rather remarkable that the Pata- 
gonians do not seem to have invented a^ 
intoxicating drink. They soon learn to U 
predate rum and other spirits, and wul 
intoxicate themselves whenever they can 
procure the means, but they obtain all fer- 
mented and distilled liquors from the white 
traders, and not from their own manufac- 
ture. They have a sort of cooling drink 
made of the juice of barberries mixed with 
water, but it is drunk in its natural state, 
and is not fermented. 

The dwellings of the Pals^onians are 
worthy of a brief description, inasmuch as 
they snow the distinction between the Pata* 
gonian and Fuegian ideas of architecture. 
The reader will remember that the princi- 
pal portion of the Fuegian hut consists of 
sticks and branches, whereas the Patagonian 
only uses the sticks and poles by way of a 
framework whereupon he can spread his 
tent of skins. 

These huts, called by the Spanish “ toldos,” 
and by the Patagonians “ cows,” are of vari- 
able dimensions. Generally they are little 
more than sloping sheds, six or seven feet high 
iti front, and only two feet high! at the bade. 
The length of each toldo is i^bout twelve 
feet, and its width about nine feet As 
east winds are hardly ever known in Pata- 
gonia, the opening of the hut is always to 
the east, the skin covering of this simple 
tent being impervious to wind and rain. 
A Patagonian village, showing the fomi oi 
these huts, is represented oh the llSTth 
page. 

This is the ordinary kind of dwetlij^i hm 
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in some places a mucb larger description of wife live happily together, and the husband 
hut is erecttxl for the chief or the medicine thinks it a point of honor to take his wife's 
man. These houses an* gahlt*<i, being eight part if she should fall into a dispute, no 
feet or so in height in the middle, and slo})- matter whether she be right or wrong. He 
ing on either side to tin* wall, which is live will scold her severely in private, and even 
feet (U* so in height. Huts of this kind are intliet corporal punishment on her, for in- 
nearly square, their de})lh rather exceeding volving him in such a dispute, but he will 
their length. make a point of upholding her in public. 

The sleeping aeeonnnodanoii of these 'J*he mode of punishment of the l^ata- 
habitalions is very sim]»le, and eonsisls of gonians is rather variable, hut is generally 
skins, wiiieh are spread oil the* door. Other , a modilieatiou of the patriarchal system, 
skins rolleil iq) are laid along tiie sidi* of j Idie heads of families or triljes possi'ss he- 
the hut, and serve as ])iIlov\s, the (‘hil- I n-ditai v rank, and take the lead in all im- 
dren lying in a corner l>y thomsidvt s. j portaut events of jieace or war. ''i’heir 
and the dogs sleej)ing at the feet of their i power is, however, not very great, and they 
owners. Tliose ehiklreu who are imahle | an* not able to raise taxes, nor enforce 
to walk are laid in sinii»le cradles made of: eompnlsorv labor withfuit payment. Tliese 
square pieet*s of guaiUK'o skiu, hung ham- i ehi(‘fs, or eaeicpies, as they are termed, can, 
moekwise by four ends to the rafters of Iho ' if they choose, refuse the Vauk, and many do 
hut. j so, preferring to become sul>Jecls of some 

During the davtimo the infants are ke]>t, ! otlier cacique to the trouble and respousibil- 
or rather paek(*d, in cradles madi^ of dat ; iiy wbieli aceoinpany the post, 
piv^ees of board, ovt‘r which some pUabk* i According to Faikiier, ‘"the caciqnc has 
sticks are bent in a semieinailar form. The | llu* ])owi'r of ]>roteeting iis many as iq^ply to 
child is placed belwa'cii tw’o jueiTs of giia- i him; of composing or sili'iicing any differ- 
naco skill, fastened in the cradle, and eairmee*; or delivering over the odending jiarty 
then be earri(*d about widioiit troubb*. Evmi | to ])e punished with death, without being 
when the flxmil\ is sliiftiug quarters, the | at'eountalile for it. In these respects his will 
cradle c*an he hung on the sadd]e-i)ow of the S is tin* law. He is generally too apt to take 
m<#ier's horse, the lilth* ueeupant being I bribes, delivering lip his vassals, and even 
perfectly contented w ith ils ^i(ua{i(^n. \ his relations, when w-ell paid for it. 

It might seem Irom tlii^' statement that Airording to his ord(*rs the Indians en- 
children ai’e treatial w ith negieet, tSueh, | camp, march, or (ravel from one place to 
how^ever, is not the case, the J^iiagoiiiansj another to hunt or to make w'ar. He fre- 
being remarkable for tlu'ir parental atfee- i qm-ntly summons them to his tent, and Im- 
tion, and being much nnu-c ineiim-d io sjioil j rangues them upon their hediayior, the exi- 
their children by ovt r-indulgenee than to ■ g(*iuies of the time, the injuries they have 
behave unkindly toward liuaji. Indeed, ' nceived, tin* measures to be taken, Ac. In 
when a Patagonian chief w islu's to change i these harangues lie always extols his. owm 
his quarters, and the peo])le do m>t wish to j prowess aiul personal mc'rit. When elo- 
part w'itli him, they take <me of his ehihlrcn, ! (pieut hv. is gi eally esle(*med; and when a 
indulge it in every w ay, and dc'clare tliat he j cai'ique is not t ndowedwdth that accomplish- 
must leave it behind him. The atfectiouate ineiit. he generally has an orator who sup- 

E arent cannot bring himself either to leave jdies his place.'’ 

is child, or to deprive it of tlie society of The ndigic^n of the Patagonian is a poly- 
those who are kind to it. and in c(uiseqiience theism, tin* natives believing that tlu?re are 
he remains wi.tli liis p(‘ojde. great numbers of de ities, some go(xi and 

The condition of w'ornen is a very some evil. Each family is under the ffuar- 
tolerablc one. They certainly have to work j tlian.shi}) of one of the good deities, and all the 
hard all their lives unless tlu ir husband Ixj laenihers of that family join him when they 
’ich enough to pureliase slaves, or be fortu- die. Beside tlie^’e gods there are subordi- 
nate enough to procure th(*m by a raid on nate demons, good to their own friends, blit 
some other tribe. Many such slaves are bad tow ard all others, so that on the wdiolo 
obtained from the Fuegians, who do not the had predominates in them. They are 
scruple even to sell their owm relatives wdien called by the name of Valiehu. 
they can procure a gt)od price for them. Yet among some of the Ptitagonian tribes 
Even the waves of tin? eliief men are not there is even an approach to personal relig- 
exempt from labor unless their husbands ion. It has been thought that the Pata- 
happen to possess slaves. gonians are totally destitute of such religion. 

Generally the wdve.s are faithful to their This, haw*ever, i.s certainly not tlie case, as 
husbands, but there are cases where tlie even our limited knowdedge of these people, 
woman has thought In'rself ilFtreatcd, and their language, and their habits shows that, 
oil* herself to another protector, even though they may not possess any defl- 

Snoaid he be an inferior, the aggrieved bus- uite system of religion, they are still iin- 
band makes him pay for his offence; but if pressed with the idea of some Being infi- 
a Sopenor, he is obliged to put up w ith his nitely greater than themseh^es, who Knows 
loss. Genenwly, however, the husband and eyerytbmg that they do. Thus they belieVs 
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i:i an omniscient Being; and such a belief as 
this, limited and imperfect though it may 
be, is yet a step toward true religion. 

To this unknown Being they return 
thanks when they have obtained a supply of 
food after long famine, so that we find them 
acknowledging that the great Being, who 
knows all their deeds, watches over them, 
and is the Giver of all good things. When, 
for example, they have procured a seal after 
having been half-starved for months, they 
assemble round a fire, and the oldeiit man 
present cuts for each person a piece of the 
seal, uttering over each portion a sort of 
prayer, and looking upward in devotion to 
the unseen God, who had sent them meat in 
their need. Undisciplined as are the Pata- 
gonians, totally unaccustomed to self-denial, 
^nd mad with" hunger, not one of them will 
touch the food until this invocation has been 
repeated. 

Tlie mode of burial among the Patago- 
nians varies in detail according to the particu- 
lar tribe, but there is a general resemblance 
in the ceremonies throughout the country. 
When a man diesj his body is wrapped in 
his best mantle, placed on his favorite horse, 
and conveyed to the place of burial, where a 
square pit has already been dug, some six 
feet in depth and two or three feet in width. 
In this pit the body of the deceased is placed 
in a sitting position, his bolas, spears, and 
other property laid beside him, and the pit 
is then covered with branches, on which a 
quantity of earth is thrown. The horse is 
next sacrificed. It is held at the grave by 
one man, while another kills it by a blow on 
the head from the bolas, and the skin is then 
removed, stuffed, and supported at the grave 
on four posts. At the grave of a cacique 
four horses are sacrificed. The clothing 
which is not buried with the deceased is 
burned, and a feast on the body of the horse 
closes the proceedings. On page 1187 the 
reader may find an engraving of a Patago- 
nian burial ground. 


The widows are obliged to remain in a 
state of the strictest privacy for an entire 
year, keeping themselves within their huts, 
never mixing in society, and not even show- 
ing themselves unless absolutely obliged to 
do so. They must blacken theniselves with 
soot, and not eat the flesh of the guanaco, the 
mare, or the rhea. Should a woman break 
the rule of seclusion, and be detected in an 
intrigue, she would at once lose her life at 
the hands of her dead husband’s relations. 

Among some of the tribes the tomb is 
periodically opened, and the skeleton of the 
deceased, which has been prepared with the 
greatest care, is washed and clothed in new 
robes. This office belongs to an old matron, 
who is specially selected for the task, which 
becomes in process of time a long and tedi- 
ous one, as the warriors are placed side by 
side in the grave, each year gradually adding 
to the number of those who have to be 
washed and clothed annually. 

Among some of the tribes the skeletons 
are prepared by laying the bodies on plat- 
forms woven from canes and twigs, and dur- 
ing the time that is occupied in cleaning 
and bleaching the skeleton the platform is 
uarded by the friends of the dead man, 
raped in long mantles, and bearing spears 
or staves with which they strike the ground, 
while they sing mournful strains in order to 
drive away the Valichus or spirits, who may 
possibly be well disposed toward the deaS 
man, but are more likely to be unfriendly. 

Should the deceased nave been a wealthy 
man, many visits of condolence are paid to 
the relatives, the mourners weeping loudly, 
and pricking their arms and legs with thorns 
in order to prove their affection by the eflu- 
sion of their blood. For these tokens of re- 
spect they are rewarded with beads^ brass 
ornaments, and other presents; and it need 
scarcely be said that the sorrow felt for the 
deceased and the sympathy excited for his 
friends depend very much on the amount of 
property at the disposal of the relatives. 
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Passing northward from Patagonia, and which an Araucanian may almost invariably 
taking a westerly direction, we come to the be distinguished. The foot is as remarkable 
Araucanian nation. This title was given as the head. It is very short and broad, and 
to them by the Spaniards, just as was the rises straight from the toes to the ankle 
nam^ of Patagonians to their southern with scarcely any curve, so as to produce 
neignoors, and, although it is an incorrect a very high but very clumsy looking in- 
one, it has been accepted for so many years st^. 

that it cannot be conveniently exchanged The ordinary dress of the Mapuchei men 
for the more correct designation, is mostly composed of two garments, namely. 

The aborigines of Chili and a part of the the “ cheripa^’ (pronounced chereepah) and 
territory now occupied by the Argentine the poncho. The cheripa is a sort of cora- 
Republic were formerly one great people, promise between a kilt and trousers. It is 
extending over a very considerable portion a piece of stutf, mostly cotton, which is fas- 
of the land, and necessarily modified in tened to the back of a girdle, passed bo- 
manners and customs by the influence of cli- tween the legs, drawn up in front there, and 
mate and geographical position. Their gene- tucked then into the girdle. The poncho 
ral title was Alapu-che, or People of the Land, is nothing but a large circular piece of stuff, 
but they were separated into three great with a hole in the centre, through which 
divisions, namely, Pehuen-chd, or People of the head passes. It is exactly similar in 
the East; Mara-ch^, or People of the West; principle to the cloak of Polynesia, and 
and Huili-ch^, or Far-off People, being those is at once a primitive^ efficient, and grace- 
nearest to the Patagonians. Passing over ful robe, assuming with every change of 
the wars with the Spaniards, as foreign to attitude folds whicn delight the eye of an 
the object of this work, we will describe the artist. 

Mapuch^s, or People of the Country, as they Beside the poncho and cheripa, the Ma^ 
call themselves. puch4 generally wears a pair of boots, similar 

to those of the Patagonians, and made of 
These people are rather below the middle similar materials, the skin from the hind 
height, strong, thick-set, broad-chested, and legs of a horse being drawn over the foot 
much inferior in point of form to the North while still fVesh, so mat it moulds itself to* 
Amenm tribes. The head is narrow, and the leg of the wearer. As with the Patago- 
behind, and the nians, it is open in front, so as to allow Bie 
almost a direct line two first toes to pass through and grasp l^ie 
with the nape of the neck, a peculiarity by small triangular stirrup. The elaborate 
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horse-accoutrements in wliich the Mapu- and the struggle begins. Each tries to twist 
ches delight will be described when we the head of his opponent so as to bring him 
come to the manners and customs of the to the ground, and when he has once fallen, 
people. Men of rank wear woollen brace- they loosen their grasp, rub the backs of 
lets and anklets as marks of their superior their heads, take a fresh grasp, and repeat 
position. the struggle until one of them fields. The 

Like most of the Araucanian tribes, the combat over, all animosity vanishes, and 
Mapuches have but little beard, and what they are good friends again, 
they have they eradicate after the usual The dress of the women is, like that of the 
fashion of savages, plucking out the indi- men, com])osed of two garments, though 
vidiial hairs instead of shaving. Mr. R. E. they are differently put on. One is an eh- 
Smith had the opportunity of sceing^the larged eheripa, and made of the same mate- 
operation performed : — “ At one house rial. It is first wrapped round the body 
where we stopped I saw an Indian, who at close under the arms, and then pinned to- 
first sight seemed to be a white man, from gether over each shoulder, so that the arms 
the fact that his beard was grown as though arc left bare. It is confined at the waist by 
unshaven for a week. He looked red and a very broad belt, and falls nearly to the 
blotched, and was continually raising his ankle. This alone is a very sufficient dress, 
hftnd to some part of his face, wearing all but over it is tlirown a second piece of stuff 
the while an expression of patient eudur- which acts as a shawl or mantle, being fas- 
ance. A close scrutiny showed that he was tened in front with a pin having a most 
engaged in shaving. enormously flat head, about the size of a 

‘‘These Indians pull out or nip off the cheese plate. Sometimes the head is globii- 
beard with small steel tweezers. This in- lar, hut the fiat form is the favorite, and it 
fitrument was originally, as the Mapuclic is adorned with engraved figures. The cloth 
name signifies, a clam shell, hut, by inter- is mostly of native manufacture, and is 
course with the whites, they have been able either black or a very dark indigo blue, 
to procure a more elegant article. Every Like that of the men, the hair of the 
dandy carries his tweezers hanging from hfs women is divided into two long tails, one of 
neck, and at leisure moments amuses him- which hangs over e«ach shoulder. The tails 
&elf by smoothing his face to the taste of his are wound round with spiral strings of blue 
painted mistress. The arguments they use heads, and their ends are connected by a 
in defence of their treatment of the beard string of twelve or fourteen brass thimbles, 
are precisely those used by shavelings the which hang side by side, like a peal of bells, 
world over.” Besides these ornaments, the women wear a 

They do not content themselves with sort of cap, made entirely of heads, and foll- 
merely removing the hair from the chin, ing over the hack of the head as far as the 
cheeks, and upper lip, hut pull out the eye- shoulders. Its lower edge is decorateilg^with 
lashes and eyebrows, substituting instead of a row of brass thimbles, like that wliich con- 
thc lattar a* slender curved line of black nects the two queues of the hair. This 
paint. They say that the presence of the elaliorate headdress is only worn on great 
eyelashes hinders them in the pursuit of occasions, while ordinarily the queues are 
bee himting, a sport of which they are very wound round the head, the two ends pro- 
fond, and on which they jn'idc themselves jeeting in front like horns, a fillet, usually 
greatly. Some of the yoiiiiger warriors have studded with beads, being employed to keep 
allowed a very slight fringe of hair to re- the hair in its plfice. Tliese peculiarities of 
main on the upper lip, hut the older chiefs dress are shown in the illustration of a Ma- 
think that it is an innovation on the ancient piichd family on page 1201. 
customs, and liscouutenance it as fill’ as they Ornaments are worn according to .the 
can. wealth of the owners. Strings of beads, 

The hair of the head is cut short at the silver dollars, and brass thimbles are hung 
top, hut is allowed to grow long at the sides, in profusion round the neck, wdiich is fur- 
in order that it may he easily grasped, just thcr decorated with a collar made of leather 
as the North American tribes leave one long and inlaid with silver. Wide bracelets and 
look on the crown of the head so as to assist anklets ate also worn, similar to those of the 
the enemy who slays them in getting off the men, hut made of variously colored beads 
scalp. instead of wool. 

When two lads quarrel, they settle the Paint is worn by both sexes, but chiefly 
dispute with a fight, which is conducted, not by the womenj and is anything but orna- 
by blows with the fist or with a weapon, but mental. It is* invariably of two colors, red 
by pulling the hair, " Let us pull hair, if and black, which are mixed with grease, so 
you are not aiVaid,” cries one of the dispu- that they can be applied and removed at 
tants to the other. The challenge is never pleasure. The usual plan is to have a broad 
refused. Off goes the poncho, if they happen red belt from ear to ear, taking in the 
to be wearing it, the cheripais tucked tightly cheeks, eyelids, and nose, the lower edge of 
into the belt, the combatants allow each the belt being sometimes edged and seal- 
other to take a fair grasp of the long locks, loped with black. The eyelias and lashes 
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are also edged with black, and a thin line 
of the same hue takes the place of the 
eyebrows, which are all removed except a 
very fine row of hairs in the centre. Some 
of the women further decorate their faces 
by spots of black paint. The women are 
exceedingly proud of these ornaments; and 
an amusing instance of their vanity is re- 
lated by Mr. Smith : — ‘‘ Our conversation 
turned upon female dress ; and, without in- 
tending any disparagement to our fair en- 
tertainers, we compared them to the women 
whom we had seen at the house of Chancay. 
The women, who were at work near by, did 
not understand half-a-dozen words of Span- 
ish ; but, with that intuitive perception 
which belongs to the sex, they were not 
long in discovering that our conversation 
related to themselves and their dresses. 

“ Immediately they held a council of war ; 
and, entering the house, they presently re- 
turned, each with a bag of trinkets. There 
were coverings for the head and breast, 
composed of strings of beads of all colors 
and designs, with brass thimbles and silver 
coins. There were rings and pendants for 
ears and nose ; bracelets and anklets, col- 
lars and breastpins of colossal proportions. 
These were held up for our admiration ; 
and that we might more fully realize their 
wealth, the ladies proceeded to deck them- 
selves with all their finery. They were 
at the same time jabbering at the top of 
their lungs, praising their own superiority 
to all other women, and appealing to us for 
a confirmation of their own good opinions. 

“ Finally, the belle of the lot, having orna- 
mented her head, breast, and arms to their 
fullest capacity, stepped in advance of the 
others, and, raising her dress as high as the 
knee, displayed to our astonished gaze a 
remarkably well-rounded piece of flesh and 
blood. Patting the calf with honest pride, 
and turning it about for our inspection, she 
hung it round with beads, adjusted the many- 
colored anklets, and, snapping her fingers 
contemptuously, poured out a perfect tor- 
rent of Mapuch^. 

“ Unfortunately, there was no one near 
to interpret this language ; but from her 
action, and the frequent repetition of the 
name ^ Chancay,’ we gathered her meaning 
.to be pretty much that, in whatever else the 
wives of Chancay might excel, she would 
defy them or any one mse to produce a finer 
leg than the one in question.” 

The dress of the children is simple enough. 
As long as they are infants, and not able to 
Walk, they are tightly rolled up in bandages, 
so as to be unable to move. In this helpless 
condition they are put into bamboo craldles, 
and hung up on pegs driven into the walls 
of the house, or laid in baskets suspended 
from the roof, so that they can be swung 
about by a cord tied to the cradle* The in- 
fants are perfect models of behavior, never 
crying, and blowing themselves to be hung 


on pegs without betraying any signs of life, 
except the movement of the eyes. As soon 
as they can walk, they are allowed to run 
about without the incumbrance of any 
clothing, which is not worn until they be- 
come boys and girls of seven or eight years 
old. 

The architecture of the Araucanians is 
very simple, but differs slightly according to 
the district, and the position of the owner of 
the house. The ordinary house of a common 
man is a mere hut, built of wicker-work, about 
twelve feet by ten, carelessly made, and ill 
calculated to withstand the elements. On a 
wet day the rain pours into the hut on all 
sides, a circumstance which has its advan- 
tages to counterbalance its discomforts. On 
rainy da^ s all cooking has to be done within 
the house, which would be absolutely un- 
bearable if the apertures which let the rain in 
did not let the smoke out. At night, more- 
over, these huts are overcrowded with 
sleepers. 

In one of these huts there were three 
rude bedsteads, for the accommodation of 
two married couples and a pair of grown-up 
girls, while on the ground lay sixteen or 
seventeen young men and children, packed 
together like herrings in a barrel. More- 
over, a whole troop of dogs came sneaking into 
the house as soon as the inmates closed their 
eyes ; so that Mithin this limited space some 
thirty living beings were contained during 
the liight. It is evident that, if the hut had 
been weather-proof, the whole party would 
have been sufibcated before the morning. 

A better kind of habitation, visited by Mr. 
Smith, deserved the name of house. It was 
rectangular instead of rounded, and meas- 
ured thirty feet in length by fifteen in 
breadth, in the middle of the roof was a 
hole, by way of chimney, the -fire being 
made directly beneath it. There was no 
window, the hole and the door being the 
only apertures for the admission of light 
and air. 

There was only one room, though a sort 
of loft was made in the roof. This was used 
as a storehouse, where sacks of beans and 
similar luxuries we^e kept. As might be 
supposed, the whole upper p^t of the house 
was thickly encrusted with soot. One of 
the corners was partitioned off with a sort 
of wicker-work wall, and served as a gran- 
ary, in which the wheat Was stored. , 

From the sooty, cobwehbed raftevs hung 
bunches of maize, pumpkins, joints of mea^ 
nets full of potatoes, strings of capsicum pods, 
and similar articles; while earthenware pots, 
dishes, and spears, were scattered in profu- 
sion over the flocir. In the middle of al) 
these articles hung two long lances, wit|i‘ 
their points towaird the door; but^ althougn 
their heads were protected by being stuck 
into lumps of fkt, they were rusty, and had 
evidently been long out of use. , * , 

. Two of the com^ were occupied with th# 
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ordinary bedstead of the country, i. e. a Thereupon the stranger mentions his own 
framework of cane, with a bull’s hide name and residence, and goes on to ask the 
stretched tightly over it; and near the beds host about himself, his health, and that of his 
hung the stock of finery belonging to the father, mother, wives, and children ; about 
owner, namely, spurs, stirrups, and bits, all his lands, crops, cattle, and fiocks: the chiefs 
of solid silver, belonging to the men, and of the district, the neighbors, their wives, 
breastpins, necklaces, earrings, strings of children, crops, &c , are next inquired about; 
thimbles, and other adornments of the and whether there have been any disturb- 
woinen. The usual basket cradle, containing ances, diseases, deaths, or accidents, 
a swathed baby, was suspended from one of If the responses given are favorable, the 
the rafters. . questioner goes on to express his happiness. 

The house of a cacique, or chief, is very and moralizes to the effect that health, 
much larger than either of those which have wealth, and friendship are great blessings, 
been described, and somewhat resembles the for which God should be thanked. If, on the 
“long house” of Borneo. One of these contrary, the answers should convey bad 
houses, belonging to a cacique named Ayllal, news, he condoles with the altticted, and 
looked at a distance something between a philosophizes that misfortunes should be 
very long boat and a haystack. Its height borne with equanimity, since men cannot 
was about fifteen feet, its width thirty, and always avoid evil. The guest having fin- 
its length about one hundred and forty. islie(l, the host commences in turn to ask all 
The middle of the house was common to the same questions, making such comments 
all the inhabitants, but the sides were par- as the answers received may demand, 
titioned off so as to form a series of chambers, This formality occupies ten or fifteen 
each of which belonged to a married son of minutes. The questions and answers are 
the proprietor, or to one of his own wives, recited (bv rote) in a low monotonous voice, 
In cas«s where the family is not a very large with a sing-song tone, not unlike the say- 
one, each wife hasher own fireplace; but ing of the rosary or the chanting of friars, 
when the number of families under one roof At the end of each sentence, if the last word 
is considerable, one fire is common tc two or end with a vowel, the voice is raised to a 
three of them. In Ayllal’s house there were shout; but should the final letter be a con- 
six fireplaces, and over each was a hole in sonant, it is rounded off with a nasal grunt, 
the roof. The fireplaces are nothing more The listener expresses his satisfaction oc- 
than a few stones, so arranged that the pots casionally by a sound between a grunt and a 
can be kept clear of the burning wood; and, groan, or indicates surprise by a long-drawn 
as the ashes are allowed to accumulate With these exceptions, he never in- 

where they fall, or to be blown about by terrupts until the speaker has given no*tice, 
every current of air, it is evident that the in- by a peculiar cadence of the voice, that he 
terior of such a house is not a model of clean- has said his say. During this palaver, the 
liness. speakers often do not look at each other, and 

In consequence of the custom of appro- frequently even sit with their backs turned 
priating a separate fire to each wife, the one to one another.” 

18 conventionally accepted as a metaphor for As soon as etiquette has been satisfied by 
the other. It is not considered polite to ask these formalities, the speakers assume their 
a man how many wives he has, but etiquette ordinary tone of voice, and converse freely 
permits any one to ask another how many on subjects respecting which they really 
fires he burns. In front of the door hangs a take an interest. 

cross-bar, beyond which no one ventures to Oratory is highly valued by the Mapu- 
pass without a special invitation, imiess he chds, and should a voung man have some 
be an inmate of the house, or an intimate power of speech, and train It into eloquence, 
friend of the family. ^ ^ ^ he is on the high road to distinction, and will 

The Mapucht?s exhibit in perfection that probably end by becoming a chief, though 
curious mixture of the savage and the originally of inferior rank. Such young men 
gentleman that is so often found among un- are always eagerly sought by the chiefs as 
civilized people. They have a most elaborate their messengers, inasmuch as etiquette re- 
code of etiquette, which to a stranger is often quires that such messengers should not only 
irksome^ on account of the time which is con- possess a retentive memory, so as to insure 
sumed in going through the requisite for- the transmission of the message correctly^ 
malities. When two persons meet, it is nec- but should also h.e fluent of speech and choice 
essary that they should go through a set of diction, the latter being a point in which 
course of complimentary remarks, the omis- the Mapuchds are exceedingly fastidious. 
Sion of which, except between relatives or A young man who shows himself to be a 
Tciy intimate friends, would be held as an proficient in these three requisites is sure to 
unpardonable offence. Let us take Mr. E. be taken into the service of an important 
R. Smith’s account of the ceremonial: — chief, and indeed he knows his own value too 
“ Jf the guest be a stranger, the host begins well to damage his prospects by serving any 
by addressing him with ‘ 1 do not know you. except a man of very high rank. Acting as 
brother,’ or ‘ I have never seen you before,’ messenger, ho practically becomes a sort of 
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ambassador, on whom the reputation of his no appeal from his decision. Yet he levies 
principal is rertected, and by associating with no taxes, and cannot force even the lowest 
the chief men, and speaking at their asseni- of his people to work for him. He can 
biies, he soon gains for himself that impor- require the services of the men for war or 
tance which was formerly only accorded to for business of state, but there his authority 
his official capacity. Men of this stamp have* ends. No land can be sold except by the 
frequently become the masters of those chief, to whom it is by a sort of legal notion 
whom they formerly served, their abilities supposed to belong, and even he cannot sell 
having raised them to their appropriate it to any except a native Araucanian, under 
station. penalty of death. 

To a stranger the eloquence of these men. All these chiefs, or caciques, as they are 
is utterly unintelligible. They deliver their" often called, are considered to be equals in 
message in a sort of monotone, varied with point of rank, and independent of each 
inflecuons, but without the least spirit or other, though one is chosen on account of 
action. In fact, they very much resemble his personal abilities to be the head chief of 
schoolboys reciting a piece of poetry which the district, but merely Bsprimus inter pares, 
they have learned by rote without taking the The office of chief is generally but not al- 
troublo to understand it. Yet the Mapuches ways hereditary. It mostly descends to the 
are held entranced during the delivery of eldest son, but the actual holder of th^^ffice 
such a discourse by an accomplished orator, may bequeath it even to one who belongs to 
the purity of whose diction excites the re- another family. Should a chief die without 
spectful admiration of his hearers. sons, brother, or a recognized successor, the 

Etiquette is so highly valued among the people have the power of electing a chief 
Araucaiiians that on one occasion an English for themselves, and it is on such occasions 
gentleman nearly lost his life by neglecting as these that the eloquent messengers lately 
a ceremonial. It seems that every chief, no described find their opportunity of being 
matter how petty may be his domain, expects raised to the rank of cacique, 
that every stranger who passes through his Up to this point the details of the govern- 
territory shall pay him a tribute. The men t are simple enough. We now have to 
amount of the tribute is of little consequence, consider a most singular arrangement, unlike 
so that something is given as an acknowl- that of any other known nation. From the 
edgment of rank. head chieis of the various districts one is 

Being new to the country, the gentleman chosen as the Toqui, oriiead of the province, 
in question was passing through the ter- and these Toquis form the supreme council 
ritory of a chief, when he was stopped and by whom the affairs of the nation are man- 
asked for tribute, a demand whicii he re- aged. From among them one is selected as 
fused to pay, on the ground that he was only president of the council, and is called by a 
a traveller "and not a trader. Thereupon a title which signifies the Grand Toqui. He 
young man leaped into a cabin, brought out is the highest personage in the state. He 
a trumpet made of a horn, and blew a blast can summon councils whenever he sees oc- 
upou it. The signal was answered in all casion, he watches over the welfare of the 
directions, and from every side there poured stale, lays before his colleagues any informa* 
in a number of mounted and armed warriors, tion that he considers important, and on 
The traveller was not daunted, in spite of special occasions he can act on his own au- 
the martial array, cocked his pistols, and toority. 

awaited the attack, when his guide ran up to When Mr. E. R. Smith travelled in Arau- 
him, and begged him to give them some- cania, the Grand Toqui was an old chief 
if it were only a pocket-handkerchief , named Manin, who seems to have been 

The traveller saw at once, from the small- worthy of the position which he held. Mafiin 
ness of the suggested present, that it was a Hueno (“ the Grass of Heaven ”), as he was 
mere question of etiquette, and munifi- called by his coriipatriots, or Maffin Bue- 
cently presented the chief with a jack-knife, no (“Manin the Good”^, as the Chilenos 
Enmity at once gave way to enthusiastic termed him, was a very old man, his age be- 
friendship. The old chief was quite over- ing estimated as falling little short of a cen- 
come by the splendor of the gift, swore tury, though his general bearing was such 
eternal friendship with the traveller, and that he might have been taken for little 
sent a guard of honor to accompany him for more than sixty. His long black hair was 
several miles on his way. but slightly sprinkled with silver, his eye 

retained its brightness, and his mien its up- 
We naturally come to the mode of gov- rightness ; and though his many yeais had 
emment employed by the Araucanians. dimimshod his strength, they had not affected 
The four great divisions are subdivided his intellect 
into provinces, and these into smaller dis- He was held in the veiy highest respect, 
tricts, each of which is presided over by a as indeed was due to his acknowledged wis- 
chief, who exercises a kind of patriarchal dpm, by means of which war had many a 
authority over his clansmen. He is the tiine been averted. Yet he was not a itch 
Judge and arbiter of the clan, and there is I man, and in point of wealth the greatsi 
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number of the lesser chiefs were far richer 
than Maiiin Hueno. His only marks of 
wealth were the solid silver horse accoutre- 
ments —but even these were not worth fifty 
pounds of our money ; while his apparel 
was of the simplest kind, a red and yellow 
handkerchief tied round his head being the 
most costly article of his apparel. 

When a council of Toquis is assembled, 
the members generally endeavor to outshine 
each other in the magnificence of their ap- 
pointments ; and after the day’s labor is 
over, they join in a general debauch, which 
sometimes lasts for the whole of the next 
day, and prevents the councillors from re- 
suming their business until they have become 
sufficiently sober. 

Now comes the curious part of Arauca- 


nian government The Supreme Council 
treats oiily of tlie internal management of 
the nation, and is technically called the 
Council of Peace. As soon as war is de- 
clared, the Council of Peace falls into abey- 
ance, and its place is taken by the Council 
of War. This is headed by the Toqui of 
War, who, as long as the war lasts, has un- 
limited power, except over life. He appoints 
the officers, settles the number of warriors 
required, orders a conscription to be set in 
operation in each district, and lays upon 
each cacique the duty of levying a certain 
number of men, and raising a certain 
amount of supplies. As soon as peace is 
concluded, he and all his council retire from 
office, and the Council of Peace reassumes 
its sway; 
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We now come to the ordinary life of the 
Araucanians. 

Like the American tribes in general, they 
have become wonderful adepts in the use 
of the horse, the climate, the natives, and 
the horse seeihing to agree with each other 
in a way which is really remarkable, consid- 
ering that the animal is of comparatively 
late introduction into America. Unlike tlie 
Patagoniaus, they pride themselves on the 
massive solidity of the accoutrements with 
which they bedizen their horses ; and, al- 
though they care little about the individual 
animals, and are rather hard masters to 
them, they bedeck the horses in the most 
lavish manner. 

Their saddles are made very much after 
the fashion employed by the Patagonians, 
being little more than rude wooden frames. 
A few skins are laid on the back of the 
1 saddle is placed on them, a saddle 

cloth ^ thick leather is thrown over it, and 
the whole apparatus is complete. The bri - 1 
die 18 ^J^de, like that of the Patagonians, of 
twisted hide, or sometimes of a number of 
Strips of hor 8 ^-.skin plaited together, a few 
threap of silv€^r being mingled with them. 
Ihe bit IS generally the ordinary Spanish i 
DU, with its cruelly powerful arrangement 
of curb and nng. i 

The stirru] 
than a piece 
lar form, and 
ern cords j 


ps are generally nothing more 
of cane twisted into a tnangu- 
hung to the saddle by leath- 
hut the wealthy Araucanians 


pride themselves in having these articles of 
solid silver. The shape of these stirrups 
varies in some degree, the usual form resem- 
bling that of the English stirrup, but very 
much larger and heavier, the sides being 
from one to two inches wide, and pierced in 
ornamental patterns, while tne cross-bar on 
which the foot rests is fully two inches in 
width. 

The form of stirrup to which they are 
most partial resembles the other, as far as 
the side pieces are concerned ; hut the foot- 
bar is developed into a large plate of silver, 
which comes over the front of ihe stirrup, 
and protects the toes and instep from the 
thorns which are plentiful in the country. 
The back of this plate projects behind in a 
shani point, which is used as a spur. 

About the spurs themselves the Arauca- 
nian is very fastidious. They are of enor- 
mous size, and armed with rowels measur- 
ing from two to three inches in diameter, 
and sometimes even exceeding that meas- 
urement. It may be imaging that spurs 
of this size, which are exceedingly weighty, 
must be buckled on the feet very tightly, so 
as to keep them in their places. 

This, however, is not the case. On the 
contrary, the strap by which they are fast- 
ened is quite loose, so that when the wearer 
walks the rowels trail on the ground, and 
when he is mounted they hang nearly per- 
pendicularly fVqm his heels. The Arauca- 
nian carei^ little for the Impediment In walk^ 
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in^, as he never walks twenty y^rds if he can 
help himself; while the position of the spurs 
when he is mounted is a real necessity. An 
illustration of stirrups and spurs is given on 
the 117oth page. 

The horses are never more than half 
trained. They are taught to wheel within a 
very small circle, to stop suddenly and 
throw themselves on their haunches, and to 
dash olfat full gallop; but that is the extent 
of their accom}3lishments. Many of them 
are young, spirited, and nervous steeds^ and 
if, in the course of the struggles for victory 
which they occasionally attempt, the spurs 
were to come against their sides, they M'ould 
be greatly alarmed, and their struggles 
would only be increased. But as the spurs 
hang down almost below the rider's feet, 
they swing clear of the horse’s Hanks, Avhile 
at any time, if they are needed for use, the 
wearer has only to bend his feet, which 
brings them into position. 

The Araiicanians have a very wholesome 
contempt for shams, and will have nothing 
that has any pretence about it. The poorest 
peasantj^who can only afford an iron spur, or 
possibly not even a spur of any kind, would 
scorn to wear either spur or stirrups of plated j 
metal, or of any imitation of silver, however 
good. 

They are so fastidious in this matter that 
they will not use articles that have been 
iiifide abroad; and even if a spur is made of 
solid silver in imitation of their own pat- 
terns, they will be nearly certain to reject it, 
the workmrmship being sure to betray itself 
to their experienced eyes. A high polish 
ahva^^s excites their suspicions, inasmuch as 
the native artificers are incapable of impart- 
ing it. All these articles are made from the 
silver currency of the country, and the 
wealthy Araucanian always carries with 
him a pair of balances, and a number of dol- 
lars whicdi serve as standard weights. 

It may be imagined that the purchase of 
a pair of spurs or stirrups is a matter of im- 
portance with these people. The buyer sits 
in silence on the ground, takes the spurs, 
and examines every part with the minutest 
attention, scrutinizing every joint, smelling 
the metal, tasting it, and ringing it, ip order 
to judge whether it has been debased by the 
mixture of any inferior material Kot only 
spurs and stirrups, but pendants for the 
bridle, and ornaments for the headstalls and 
saddles, are made of silver; so that the ac- 
coutrements of a wealthy Araucanian will 
some limes be worth a hundred and fifty 
pounds, merely as silver, without regard 
the value of the workmanship. : 

The men who make these highly prized : 
ornaments use the very rudest oi tools, aj\d 
their workshops are but rough hovels, quite' 
out of keeping with the barbaric magnifl- 
ceuce of their wares. Sometimes the artifi- 
cat makes the orn^meiita for sale; but In 
tha case of large articles, such as spurs or 


stirrups, which weigh several pounds, and 
consume a great number of dollars, he pre- 
fers to wait for the order, and make the re- 
quired article out of the bag of dollars with 
which it is accompanied. 

It is remarkable that the Araucanians, 
fond as they are of silver, will have nothing 
to do with" gold. Besides these horse ac- 
coutrements, they wear earrings, ' breast- 
pins, and other ornaments of silver, but 
none of gold. Some travellers think that 
their reason for the rejection of gold is their 
wish to conceal its presence in the country 
from the knowledge of tlie foreigner, re- 
membering that it was the cause of the dis- 
astrous war with the Spanish invader. The 
real cause is, probably, that it cannot be pro- 
cured in sufficient quaiititit*s without more 
labor than they choose to bestow, and that 
they have not learned to work gold as they 
do silver. 

The Araucanians are admirable riders, 
though their seat would not please an Euro- 
pean riding master. They depend entirely 
on balance for retaining their seat, and seem 
rather to hang on the horse’s back than to 
hold by any grip of the knee. Indeed, a 
stranger to "the country always thinks that 
an Araucanian rider is on the point of being 
thrown, so loose is his scat, whereas the very 
idea that he can by any pos.sibility be thrown 
never enters his mind, He and his horse 
seem one being, actuated by one mind. A 
traveller once saw a horse take fright, and 
leap side ways from the object of ten or. He 
thought that the rider must be Hung by the 
suddenness of the movement; but, to all ap- 
pearance, the man took fright and shied at 
the same moment with his horse. 

The Araucanians use the bolas in com- 
mon with their southern neighbors, the Pat- 
agonians, and are never seen without the 
“ laqui,” as they term the weapon, hanging 
at their waists. Some of them have a way 
of leaving one of the balls without its cov- 
ering of leather, saying that the covered 
bolas is used when they fight with friends, 
but the bare bolas when they fight with an 
enemy. 

They also use the lasso, that terrible 
weapon which extends over so vast a terri- 
tory, and which supersedes the bolas as it 
proceeds northward. 

This terrible weapon is simple enough in 
principle, being nothing more than a leath- 
ern rope, forty feet in length, with a noose 
at the end. As, however, the construction 
is rather ingenious, I have given an illustra- 
tion on the 1175th jiage, taken from spec- 
imens in my possession. Fig. 1 shows the 
lasso coiled through the strap by which It is 
attached to the saddle of the rider. It is 
made of a number of thongs of raw hide, 
plaited into a round rope, about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter; so that, ^though it 
appears very slender, it really possesnes 
enormous strength, and an elephimt could 
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scarcely break it This part of the rope is 
slxown at fig. 5. 

For the last ten feet of its length the rope 
is much thicker, is composed of more strips 
of hide, and is plaited into a square form. 
At the extreme end the various strands are 
plaited round an iron ring, as seen at fig. 4. 
Through this ring the lasso passes, so as to 
form a running noose. The change from 
the round to the square plait is seen at fi". 
3, and fig. 2 shows the peculiar knot which 
keeps the lasso from slipping from the 
saddle. 

Fig. 6 shows the end of another sort of 
lasso, made of the silk-grass fibre, i. e. the 
long fibres from the leaves of a species of 
agave. These fibres are wonderfully strong, 
and the lasso is remarkable, not only for 
its strength, but its elasticity. Instead of an 
iron ring being placed at the end, the rope 
is brought round so as to form a loop, the 
interior of which is lined with stout leather, 
and the exterior adorned with colored 
wools. 

When the lasso is to be used, the thrower 
takes the ring in his left hand, and the lasso 
in the right, and separates his arms so as to 
make a running noose nearly six feet in 
length. Grasping the ring and the cord 
with his left hand, he slips his right hand 
along the rope so as to double it, and there 
holds it. When he throws it, he whirls it 
round his head until the noose becomes 
quite circular, and then hurls it at the ob- 
lect, throwing after it the remainder of the 
rope, which has hung in coils on his left 
arm. As it passes through the air, the 
noose becomes gradually smaller, so that 
the thrower can always graduate the di- 
ameter of the noOvSe to the object which it 
is intended to secure. 

The skill with which they fling this noose 
is wonderful, as may be seen from Mr. 
Smith’s account of a struggle with an in- 
furiated bull* — 

“ The capture of a particular animal from 
a herd, within a range of pasture utterly 
unbounded except by mountains and rivers, 
is often difficult, and gives rise to many ex- 
citing cases and ludicrous scenes. Even 
when taken, the captives are not easy of 
management, their attachment for old asso- 
ciates manifesting itself in frequent attempb 
to returm 

“ One particular hull gave great trouble. 
He was a noble fellow, of spotless white. 
— such an one as bore the beautiful Europa 
through the waters of the Phoenician deep, 
or sucn an one as might be worshipped on 
the shores of the Ganges. 

After a long time he was lassoed, and 
the horseman, who had literally taken the 
bull by tbe horns, started off complacently 
to lean him to the place of gathering. But 
his buOship did not take the going as a mat* 
of course; for, with a mad bellow, ho 
Charged upon his captor, who, seeing a very 


formidable pair of horns dashing toward 
him, started at full gallop, still holding fast 
the lasso, which he in vain tried to keep 
taut The horse was jaded, and old Whitey 
was fast gaining. Another Indian bounded 
forward, and, dexterously throwing his 
lasso, caught the unoccupied horn, bring- 
ing up the prisoner with a round turn. 

“ The bull was not yet conquered. After 
plunging, pawing, bellowing, and tossing 
for a while, he changed his tactics. Making 
a rush and a feint at one of his annoyers, 
he wheeled about suddenly, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in catching the other on his horns. 
Things were becoming more complicated 
than ever, when, as the inftn ialed animal 
stood head down, with his tail stuck out 
at an angle of fifty-five degrees, a third 
horseman came to tbe attack, and, whirling 
his lasso with a jerk, caught tiie caudal ex'* 
tremity in a running knot. 

Thus the two men at the sides were safe, 
provided that the man behind kept his lasso 
strained. But a question in tbe rule of 
three now arose. If three men catch ahull, 
one by each horn, and one by the tail, and 
all pull in different directions, which way 
can the bull go? 

“No one seemed able to work out the 
answer; but Katrilas was a man ready 
for all emergencies, and, dismounting, ho 
started to the assistance of his companions, 
armed with a long lance and an old poncho. 
Runnin" before the bull, he threw the pon- 
cho on the ground, a few paces in front, the 
man behind slackened a little, and the bel- 
lowing captive made a desperate plunge at 
the red cloth. A jerk on the tail stopped 
further progress, till Katrilas, picking up 
the poncho on the tip of the lance, tossed 
it several yards in advance. There was 
another slackening, another plunge, another 
jerk, and so on, until the ‘critter’ was 
brouglit to the desired spot. 

“ The next trouble was to loose the cap- 
tive. Sundry scientific pulls brought him 
to the ground, and Katrilas, springing for- 
ward, stripped the lassos from his horns. 
But another remained on the tail. That no 
one would venture to untie, for the bull had 
risen, and stood glaring frantically around. 
An Indian, unsheathing his long knife, ran 
full tilt at the extended tail, and with one 
blow severed the greater pai*t of that use- 
ful member from the body. 

“The last was literally the ‘unkindest 
cut of all.’ The poor brute was fairly con- 
quered. He stood with head hanging, eyes 
glaring, the tongue lolling from his frothing 
mouthTbis once spotless coat defiled with 
foam and dirt, while the drip, drip, drip, of 
the warm blood upon his heels rendered the 
ablectness of his misery complete.” 

’That the Araucanians are a courageous 
race is evident from their stmggles with 
the Spaihwds* Ihough vanquished again 
and a^n byttui superior arms and disci* 
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pliae of the Spaniards, they were never con- 
quered, and when repulsed, only retired to 
gather fresh forces. Toqui after Toqui fell 
xn the struggle, the most remarkable of 
these warriors being a mere youth named 
Lautaro, who was unanimously elected to 
the post in consequence of his conduct when 
the Araucanians attacked the Spaniards at 
Tucapel. He was a captive and a servant 
in the family of Yaldivia, when the place 
was attacked. The Spanish musketrv told 
so terribly upon the Araucanians, that they 
were on the point of retreating, when Laii- 
taro dashed forward, rallied his countrymen, 
and led them to the attack with such spirit 
that the whole Spanish force was destroyed 
with the exception of two, who escaped to 
Concepcion with the news of the defeat. 
Yaldivia himself was captured, and it is said 
that Lautaro desired to save the life of his 
former master, when an old chief seized an 
axe and dashed out the brains of the captive 
general. 

Foreseeing that General F. de Yilla Gran, 
who was at Concepcion, would march at 
once toiivenge the destruction of Tucapel, 
Lautaro assembled the troops, pushed for- 
ward, and concealed half of them in the 
sides of a delile through which the road led, 
while the other half were also concealed at 
the sumniit of the mountain. The battle be- 
gan ill the defile, and, after causing great de- 
struction among the enemy, the Arauca- 
nians had to retire. 

Fancying that the enemy were beaten, 
the Spaniards pressed on, and arriving 
wearied at the summit, found a second and 
fresh army opposed to them. They fought 
with the utmost courage, and their artillery 
nearly turned the day in their favor, when 
Lautaro told off one of his bravest officers 
with orders to capture the cannon, while he 
attacked Yilla Gran on the flank. So fu- 
riously was the charge made, that the guns 
were taken, and the Spaniards had to re- 
treat, Yilla Gran barely escaping with his 
life. 

When they entered the pass through 
which they had come, they found the outlet 
blocked with fallen trees, and the sides filled 
with warriors, whom the far-seeing Lautaro 
had despatched for that purpose at the be- 
ginning of the conflict. The slaughter was 
terrific, and only a few of the Spaniards 
escaped, led by Yilla Gran, who at last 
forced his way through the barriers. 

Lautaro showed his splendid generalship, 
by pushing on at once to the headquarters 
at Concepcion, which he took, pillaged, and 
burned. Orders were received from Lima 
to rebuild Concepcion, and no sooner was it 
done than Lautaro captured and burned it 
again. He then conceived the bold project 
of attacking Santiago itself, and in a won- 
derfully short time appeared before the 
place. 

Here he committed his only error in gen- 


eralship. He had to pass through the terri- 
tory of the Purumaiicians, who had become 
allies of the Spaniards, thinking them in- 
vincible. Lautaro should have remembered 
that the late defeats must have altered the 
opinions of the Purumancians, who could 
have been easily induced to act against their 
former allies. But his indignation at their 
treachery was so great, that he stopped to 
ravage their territory and destroy their 
crops. 

Yilla Gran, who was then the governor of 
Santiago, knew his enemy well, and em- 
ployed the time in fortifying the city, which 
would have fallen at once had "Lautaro 
pushed on without stopping to punish his 
traitorous countrymen. Three times Yilla 
Gran sent a force against the Araucanians, 
the last being commanded by his own son, 
but all were routed and driven back. 

At last Yilla Gran, stung by these re- 
peated defeats, determined himself to con- 
duct an expedition against his foes, and with 
a mixed force of Spaniards and Puruman- 
ciaiis came stealthily upon the Araucanian 
camp. Born general though he was, Lautaro 
did not know the use of outposts, and the 
consequence was, that Yilla Gran surprised 
his camp, and as he rushed to the front to 
rally his followers, he was pierced by a dart 
flung by one of the Purumancians, and fell 
dead on the spot. 

Thus fell Lautaro, a youth worthy to be 
named with the greatest heroes of antiquity. 
Chosen commander at the age of seventeen, 
he opposed for two years the best soldiers 
of Europe, armed with infinitely superior 
weapons, and accustomed to military disci- 
pline. Though a mere boy, he displayed a 
military skill and a fertility of resource 
worthy of the most accomplished generals, 
and by sheer force of intellect and courage 
won every battle except that in which he 
fell. 

A nation which could produce men such 
as Lautaro, or the troops who fought and 
conquered under his command, is evidently 
capable of great things, and, at all events, 
worthy of the liberty which it won from the 
Spaniards, and which has never again been 
threatened. 

Makriage among the Araucanians is. an 
odd mixture of ceremonies. Theoretically, 
the bridegroom is supposed to steal his wife 
against her own will and in opposition to the 
wishes of her parents; practically, he buys 
her from her parents, who have long looked 
upon their daughter as a valuable article, to 
be sold to the first purchaser who will give 
a sufficient price. 

Sometimes the match is one of affection, 
the two young people understanding each 
other perfectly well. Music is the usual 
mode by which an Araucanian expresses his 
feelings, and the usual instrument is the 
jews-harp. The Mapudu^ lover is never 
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The mode of preparing this dish is a good ex- 
ample of the total disregard of indicting pain 
which is common to all uncivilized people. 

A sheep is hung up by the fore-legs, a 
quantity of cayenne pepper and salt is mixed 
in a bowl, and the throat of the sheep is cut 
so as to open the windpipe, down which the 
oxierator stuffs the salt and pepper as fast as 
he^ can. He then draws out the jugular 
vein, cuts it, and turns the end into the sev- 
ered wiildpipe, down which the blood nows, 
so as to mix with the pepper and salt, and 
carry them into the lungs. The unfortunate 
sheep swells up and dies in horrible agony, 
which is totally disregarded by the specta- 
tors, not from intentional cruelty, but utter 
want of thought. The sheep is then opened, 
and the lungs are found distended with a ! 
mixture of salt, pepper, and blood. This is 
the nachi, which is served up by being cut in 
slices and handed to the guests while still 
warm. ' 

There are two national drinks, namely, 
chica and mudai. The former is a sort of 
cider, and prepared as follows. A sheepskin 
is laid on the ground, with the woolly side 
downward, and a ponchoful of green apples 
is emptied on it. Two or three men sit 
round it armed with switches, with which 
they beat the apples, and in a short time 
convert them into a pulp. Water is next 
poured upon them, and the chica is ready for 
use. The men take up large handfuls of the 
pulp, and squeeze them into jars, this being 
all the preparation which the chica receives. 

This drink is at first hated by foreigners, 
and afterward liked by them. See, for ex- 
ample, two extracts from the journal of the 
same traveller. After riding for a long 
time in the hot sun without meeting any 
running stream, we spied a farmhouse in 
the distance, and, going to it asked for a 
glass of water. 

‘ There is not a drop of water within a 
mile of the house,’ said an old woman who 
came to the door, ‘but we can give you 
some chica de manzams (cider) that is very 
nice,’ producing at the word a huge glass of 
a green, muddy liquid. To call it vinegar 
would be too high a compliment, and to add 
that it was flavored with gall would convey 
no adequate idea of this abominable stuff, 
whiclv had been made from the very 
greenest of green apples. One mouthfiil 
sufficed for me, and my first impressions of 
chica de manzanos were not favorable; but 
our guide tossed it off with infinite relish.” 

This description was written immediately 
after entering the country for the first time. 
Here is another description of the same 
liquid* After describing the mode of its 
manufacture, he proceeds , to say: “Such 
cider is somewhat coffee colored, and rather 
sour, but I soon became fond of it, especially 
with the addition of a little toastecl meal, 
which makes it much more palatable.” 
Mudai is a drink which resembles almost 


exactly the kava of Polynesia, and is pre- 
pared in the same manner, meal being sub- 
stituted for the kava root. A bushel or so 
of wheat is slowly boiled for several hours, 
after which the decoction is strained off’ and 
set to cool. In order to hasten fermenta- 
tion, a quantity of meal is masticated and 
added to the liquid. The effect is very rapid, 
and when fermentation has fairly begun, the 
mudai is fit for use, and is strained off into 
I jars. It has a muddy look, but possesses a 
pleasant and slightly acid flavor, which is 
very agreeable iii a hot country if the mode 
of preparation be not known. 

Wheat is prepared in a rather peculiar, 
not to say poetical and romantic, manner. 
The sickle is not employed, but the ears are 
plucked by hand. The wheat gatherers sep- 
arate - themselves into pairs, a young man 
and a girl taking a basket between them, 
and walking slowly through the cornfield. 
As they pass along, they gather the ears, 
rubbing them on the back of their compan- 
ion’s hand, so that the ripe grains fall into 
the basket. They accompany the light toil 
with songs, which mostly treat of love, and 
as tlie tendency of each pair is naturally to 
diverge from the others, it happens that in 
this way is originated many a love-match, 
which afterward finds its issue in the mai 
riage ceremonies above described. 

This plan is, however, only employed 
when corn has to be gathered and threslied 
on a small scale. When a large quantity is 
prepared the horse is brought into requisi- 
tion, the ears being thrown into a circulat 
shallow pit, round and round which six or 
seven horsemen urge their steeds, shouting 
and 3’'elling as if mad. When they think 
that the grain is sufficiently released from 
the ears, they leap out of the ring, and a 
number of women and children enter, who 
sweep up the corn and chaff to the edge of 
the ring with bunches of twigs which serve 
as brooms. 

This operation, however, is a very imper- 
fect one, and before the corp can be taken 
to the mill a further husking has to be per- 
formed. This is done by placing the wheat 
in shallow wooden dishes, getting into them 
barefooted, and keeping up a sort of shuf- 
fling dance, throwing up the grain with each 
foot alternately, and rubbing it with the 
other. 

The winnowing is simply accomplished by 
flinging the wheat into the air, so that the 
chaff is blown away by the wind. As to the 
grinding, it is exactly similar to that mode 
which is practised by the Kaffirs, the wom- 
en placing the corn on the top of a flat, 
sloping stone, and rubbing it with another 
stone shaped like a rolling-pin. The mill 
being placed on a sheepskin, the meal falls 
upon the skin as it is ground. This is very 
hard work indeed, and even the skilled 
Arancanians are bathed in perspiration be- 
fore they have-ground enough com for a meaL 
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moved nearly the whole of his clothes, and 
made himself as horrible as he can by paint, 
enters the dwelling, taking with him his 
magic drum, i. e. a wooden bowl with a cover 
of sheepskin strained tightly over it. After 
examining the patient, the Machi begins 
a long-drawn monotonous incantation, ac- 
companied by continual beating of the drum, 
until he has worked himself up to a pitch of 
frenzy, and fails backward on the ground, 
with breast jerking convulsively, eyes roll- 
ing, and mouth foaming. 

As soon as he falls, a number of young 
men, who have been w'aiting close to the 
hut, leap on their horses, ami dash at full 
speed round the house, yelling defiantly, 
waving lighted torches over their heads, and 
brandishing their long lances by way of 
frightening the evil spirit, and warning him 
not to come near the place again. Li& the 
Machi, they are all nearly naked, and painted 
in the most hideous fashion, so as to strike 
terror, not onl}^ into the spirit that has pos- 
session of the man, but into those who are 
hovering round the house, and trying to g«ain 
admission. In the first engraving on the 
next page the artist has furnished a strange, 
w^eird scene, illustrating the Mapuche mode 
of healing the sick. 

After awhile the Machi recovers from his 
trance, and then announces the seat and 
immediate cause of the malady. For the 
latter he carefully searches the patient, and 
after a time produces it in the sha})e of a 
spider, a toad, a stone, an arrow liead, or 
similar object. Were he to do more than 
this, no harm would accrue, and if the patient 
should recover no harm is done. 

But, should he die, the Machi is forced by 
public opinion to declare that the evil spirit 
has been sent to the dead man by means of 
witchcraft. 

T^Je body is opened, the gall removed, and 
placed in the wooden bowl of the magic 
drum, where it undergoes a series of incan- 
tations. After thej^ are over, it is put into 
a closely covered i)ot and placed on the fire 
until it is dried up. The sign of witchcraft 
is a stone found at the bottom of the pot, and 
it is needless to say that such a stone is 
never wanting. By means of this proof of 
witclicraft, the Machi again throws himself 
into a trance, in the course of which he 
designates the culprit who has caused the 
illness of the deceased. 

"No one ever disbelieves a Machi, and the 
relatives of the dead man seek out the ac- 
cused and murder him. It naturally follows 
that the Machis are too prone to abuse this 
terrible power of their position by accusing 
persons against whom they have enmity, or 
whom they have been bribed to condemn. 

counter proof is admitted in the face of 
a Machi’e accusation; and if the alleged 
culprit should be in another district, the ca- 
cique is requested to deliver him up to justice. 
The unfortunate wretch is sure to suflter tor- 


ture for the sake of extracting a confession 
of his guilt, and, whether he confess or not, 
he is sure to be killed; so that a wise man 
admits his guilt at once, and thereby escapes 
the tortures which he would otherwise have 
suffered. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the Machi is 
a w^oman. In this case she assumes the 
male dress, mimics as far as she can the 
masculine tone of voice and mode of walk- 
ing, and is always a very disagreeable indi- 
vidual, being mostly crabbed, ill-tempered, 
l)etulant, and irritable. 

As the Machi always operates at night, 
the scene is most wild and picturesqtte, as 
may he seen from the account of Mr. E. R. 
Smith, who witnessed (at a distance) the 
operations of a female Machi. 

“One of the neighbors W'as dangerously 
ill, and during the night there was a grand 
I wachUim performed by the grand exorcist 
the medicine w^oman of Boroa herself. I 
wished to be present, but Sancho would not 
listen to the proposal, insisting that wo 
might expose ourselves to violence by ap- 
pearing to interfere with this witch, hose 
hatred of the whites and influence over the 
natives w^ere alike unbounded. 

“The night was black and threatening, 
well suited to her machinations. We could 
plainly liear the monotonous tap of the In- 
dian drum, and the discordant song occa- 
sionally rising with the frenzy of the mo- 
ment into a shrill scream, then sinking to a 
low, guttural cadence, while all else was 
hushed for very dread of the unhallowed 
rites. Suddenly the singing stopped, and 
there was a long silence, broken by the 
eruption of a troop of naked savages rush- 
ing round the house on horse and afoot, 
brandishing fiercely lance, and sword, and 
burning fagot and blazing torch, and mak- 
ing iiigbt hideous with their demoniac cries. 
The frightened dogs howled in dismal con- 
cert, and again all was still. The evil spirit 
had been cast out and driven away. It only 
remained for the sick man to recover or 
die.” 

The witch who presided over this extra- 
ordinary scene was a mestizo^ L e. a half- 
breed between the negro and the native. 
She w^as a singularly unprepossessing per- 
sonage, hideously ugly, and turning her ug- 
liness of features to account by her shrewd- 
ness of intellect. Ugliness is not, however, 
a necessary accompaniment of this particu- 
lar caste. There is now before me a photo- 
graph of a young mestizo woman, whose 
features, although they partake somewhat 
of the negro character, are good and int^lii- 

ent, her color is comparatively pale, and 

er hair retains the length and thickness of 
the Araucanian, together with a crispness 
which has been inherited from the negro 
race. 

Like many other uncivilized nations, the 
Araucanians ha^e a great objection to idlow 
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the breast and handed to the Toqui, who 
sucks a few drops of the blood, and passes it 
to his officers, who follow his example. The 
large bones of the arms and legs are made 
into flutes, the head is placed on a spear and 
carried round in triumph, and the skull is 
made into a drinking-cup to be used at the 
principal feasts. Such a sacrifice, however, 

IS not to be considered as an act of worship, 
but merely as a mode of propitiating the 
manes of deceased warriors. 

The similitude between the bird omens of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans and those of 
modern Araucanians has already been men- 
tioned. There is another semi-religious prac- 
tice which also recalls the customs of classic 
times, namely, the making of libations and 
ofterings of food at every meal. When the 
Araucanian takes his broth or wine, he pours 
a few drops upon the ground as a thank ofler- 
ing to the higher powers, and with the same 
motive he scatters around a few morsels of 
food. 

The mode of burial differs slightly accord- 
ing to the locality and the tribe. 

When a Mapiiche chief dies, the body is 
exposed on an open bier for several days, 
during which time the friends and neighbors 
pay their respects and offer their condolence 
to "the family. On the day of the funeral a 
procession is formed, led by a company of 
young men on horseback, who dash forward 
at full speed to the place of interment. 
After them the body, borne by the principal 
relatives, and behind them come the women, 
vi'ho wail aloud and fill the air with their 
cries of sorrow. Last of all comes a woman 
who scatters ashes on the ground, so that 
the deceased may not return by the path 
along which he was borne. The illustration 
Ko. 2, on page 1207, represents this part of 
a Mapuch^ funeral. 

The body is then bound with the knees to 
the breast, and lowered into the grave, with 
the face toward the west, the direction of 
the Mapuch^ spirit-land. The saddle, bit, 
spurs, and stirrups of the deceased are laid 
by his side, together with some provisions 
for the journey, a few beads, and a piece of 
money,’ and the grave is then filled up. As, 
however, the horse accoutrements of a chief 
are of silver, and exceedingly valuable, they 
are represented by wooden copies, which 
are supposed to serve the purposes of the 
deceased as well as the more costly articles, 
which become the property of his suc- 
cessors. 

At the head of the grave is planted the 
dead man’s lance, the steel hedd of which is 
replaced by a wooden imitation. It is also 
necessary that a horse should be provided 
for the dead chief, and this is done by sacri- 
ficing his favorite steed, and hanging its skin 
over the grave by means of a pole placed 
across two forked props. Mr. E. R. Smith 
ahrewdly remarks that in dXi probability the 


deceased would be put off with a wooden 
horse to ride, were it not that the Mapuchds 
are exceedingly fond of horseflesh, and take 
the opportunity of holding a great banquet 
on the flesh of the slaughtered animal, the 
skin and spirit going to the share of the dead 
man. 

Such ceremonies as these are only for a 
chief, a common man not being supposed to 
need a horse, and consequently beingburied 
with slight and simple ceremonies. For the 
funerals of women the rites are of a similar 
character, the chief distinction being that, 
instead of the saddle and weapons, some 
cooking vessels, a distaff, and similar objects 
arc laid in the grave. 

Some travellers have asserted that when 
a powerful chief dies, his favorite wife is 
also killed and placed in the tomb with him. 
This statement is, however, very doubtful, 
and was flatly contradicted by every one 
of whom Mr.‘Smith inquired. The Mapu- 
ches seem to have a vague notion that the 
dead are able to return to earth and w atch 
over the living; and when the dark thunder- 
clouds lower over the distant Cordilleras, 
they imagine that the deceased warriors of 
their tribe are chasing away the in^ isible 
foes of their country, and utter loud shouts 
of encouragement to the supernatural war- 
riors. 

In some parts of the Mapuchd territory 
the graves arc surrounded with a rude fenc^ 
of upright boards, from the midst of w hich 
rises the long quivering lance with its slight 
pennon fluttering in the wdnd. (See back^ 
ground of illustration). 

The Huilyiches, however, have a nnicb 
more elaborate mode of decorating the 
graves of their chiefs, resembling in some 
degree that wiiich is cm])loycd by the 
J^ew Zealanders. Figures sujiposed to rep^ 
resent the deceased chief and his wdves aro 
set round the grave, just as the New Zea- 
landers plant their ‘‘ tikis ’’round the graves 
of their friends. (See page 8(>1.) 

One such memorial, seen by 3Ir. Smith, 
had a very singular, not to say ludicrous, 
appearance. Each figure w^as cut out of a 
huge log of w ood, some ten or twelve feet 
in height. In the middle stood the chief 
himself, wearing no clothing, but having a 
hat on his head and a sw^ord in his hand. 
Round him were stationed his wives, equally 
without clothing, the great object of the 
artist being to leave no doubt which^is the 
chief and wrhich are bis wives, without 
troubling himself as to details of drapery. 
Rude as these figures are, only very few na- 
tive's can carve them, and these sculptors 
make a large income by the exercise of 
their skill. Each figure is purchased with a 
fat ox, or even at a higher price, according 
to its size and the amount of labor bestow^ed 
upon it, and no grandee can be considered 
as buried respectably unless the grave be 
decorated with a figure of the deceased. 
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To the east of the Araucanian territory, 
and extending to the Paraguay and Panama 
rivers, lies a tract of mountain country, of 
indeterminate northern and southern bound- 
aides, called the Gran Chaco. This great 
district is inhabited by a series of tribes who 
deserve a short notice. 

Not the least remarkable point in their 
history is the manner in which they have 
preserved the freedom of their own land, 
despite the attacks of various white nations. 
Both the Spaniards and the Portuguese 
have, at dilferent times, seized on a few po- 
sitions in the Gran Chaco, but have not’ been 
able to retain them except on the indefinite 
western frontier line. On the east, where 
the great Paraguay River forms the natural 
boundary, the native is left unmolested in 
his freedom. 

In the eloquent words of Captain Mayne 
Reid : “ On its eastern side, coinciding al- 
most with a meridian of longitude, the In- 
dian of the Gran Chaco does not roam ; the 
well-settled provinces of Corrientes, and 
the dictatorial government of Paraguay, 
presenting a firmer front of resistance. 
But neither does the colonist of these coun- 
tries think of crossing to the western 4bank 
of the boundary river to form an establish- 
ment there. 

“ He dares not even set his foot upon the 
Chaco. For a thousand miles, up and down, 
the two races, European and American, 
hold the opposite banks of this great stream. 
Tbay gaze across at each other —the one 


from the portico of his well-built mansion^ 
or perhaps from the street of his town — 
the other standing by his humble ‘ toldo,’ or 
mat-covered tent, more probably on the 
back of his half-wild horse, reined up for a 
moment on some projecting promontory 
that commands a view of the river. And 
thus have these two races gazed at each 
other for three centuries, with little other 
intercourse passing between them than that 
of a deadly hostility.’’ 

As the territory of the Gran Chaco is very 
extensive, being about three times as large 
as that of Great Britain, and extends north 
and south through eleven degrees of lati- 
tude, it naturally follows that the tribes 
which inhabit it differ from each other in 
many details, those of the warm north and 
cold south being in many points strongly 
contrasted with each other. Still, there are 
many points of similarity, and these we 
will select in the following brief account of 
the Gran Chaco tribe, omitting, from want 
of space, those wherein they differ from 
each other. 

In the first place, the aborigines of the 
Gran Chaco are of a much paler complexion 
than those -of the more northern tribes, 
known from their color by the name of Red 
Men, and more nearly resemble the rich 
olive of the inhabitants of Southern Europe. 
The nose is rather aquiline, the mouth 
formed, the cheek-bones high, and the eyes 
and hair jetty black. The latter is singu- 
larly abundant, aud though coarse and witb- 
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backs, while with the other hand they pad- 
dle themselves across the stream, or hold 
the spear with its light burden of orna- 
ments. 

The children and household goods are 
conveyed easily enough. Square boats or 
tubs made of bull’s hide are launched, and in 
them are placed the children, the puppies, 
of which there are always plenty, and the 
heavier goods, such as the kettles and cook- 
ing vessels. A rope is tied to tlie “ pelota,” 
as this primitive boat is called, and the cargo 
is tow'ed across the stream either by being 
attached to the tail of a horse, held iu 
the mouth of a good swimmer. The lighter 
articles, such as dress and ornaments, are 
fastened to the head of the spear, which is 
held upright, so as to keep them out of the 
water. 

The dogs which i ve just ]>een mentioned 
are extremely usefi to the Gran Chaco In- 
dians, wdio employ tl em in the chase. They 
give but little trouble to their masters, liv- 
I ing for the most part in holes which they 
! scratch in the ground, and feeding content- 
edly on the olfal and scraps of food, which 
in an iinciviliz(?d community arc more tlian 
scanty. Without the dogs the hunter could 
scarcely bring to bay Ine jaguar, the pec- 
cary, and similar animals, which are so 
annoyed by the perpetual and noisy attacks 
of tlie little curs that they stop in their 
flight in order to revenge themselves, and 
so give the hunter time to come up with 
them. 

Although so essentially a warrior, and 
living much upon the proceeds of his plun- 
der, the Gran Chaco Indian is in one rci^pect 
far superior to the North American tribes. 
He does not torture the prisoners whom he 
takes in war, and the women and children 
he treats kindly, and adopts into his own 
tribe. 


ABBOWS ANB ABBOW-CAB. 

(See page 1229.) 
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The largest, most warlike, and most power- 
ful of the Amazonian trilies is that which is 
known by the name of MundurucO. 

Formerly, they used to inhabit the country 
on the southern bank of the great Amazon 
River; but since their long and valiant 
struggle with the Portuguese, they have 
moved considerably south>vard, having con- 
ceded to their new allies the more northern 
portion of their territory. Since that time, 
they have been on very good terms with 
Europeans, and a white man of any nation 
is sure to find a welcome when he comes 
among the Munduruciis. This feeling does 
not extend to the negroes and mulattoes, 
the dark skin arousing the anger of the 
Mundurucii as a white skin excites his 
friendship. 

The color of the Munduruciis is warm 
coppery brown; their hair is thick, black, 
and straight, and with the men is cut 
short, except a long fringe, which is allowed 
to hang over the forehead. Their features 
are good, the lips being tbin, the forehead 
tolerably high and arched, and the general 
contour of the face oval. Unfortunately, 
they disfigure themselves by a tattoo which 
is just as elaborate as that of the Marque- 
Bans,*but without its elegance. 

The Mundurucii seems to have no idea of 
a curved or scroll-like pattern, and contents 
himself with tracing straight lines and 
angles. One favorite plan is, to cover tlie 
whole body with a sort of treljis-like pat- 
tern, the lines crossing each other diago- 
nally in some, and at right angles in others. 
One man, seen by Mr. Bates, had a large 
black patch on the centre of his face, cover* 


ing the bottom of the nose and mouth, while 
his body w as decorated with a blue checkered 
pattern, and his arms and legs with stripes. 

At first it seems strange how the people 
can draw the lines with such regularity. It 
is managed, however, easily enough by 
means of the peculiar form of the tattooing 
instrument. This, instead of being very 
small and made of bone, is of considerable 
size, and is in fact a comb made of the sharp 
thorns of the pupunha palm set side by side. 
With this instrument there is no difficulty in 
producing straight lines, as all that the ope- 
rator has to do is to lay the ^points of the 
comb on the skin, tap it sharply until a row 
of little holes is made, and then rub into the 
wounds the charcoal pigment. 

Besides the tattoo, they use paint in profu- 
sion, and adorn themselves with lovely or- 
naments made of the feathers of the macaw, 
the toucan, and other native birds. There 
are other tribes which use similar decora- 
tions, specimens of which we shall presently 
see. They are perhaps the best savage 
feather workers in the world, displaying an 
amount of artistic taste which is really as- 
tonishing. Their feather sceptres are beau- 
tiful sfiecimens of native art. They are 
about three feet in length and three inches 
in diameter, and are made by fastening on a 
wooden rod the beautiful white and yellow 
feathers from the breast of the toucan. At 
the top, the sceptre expands into a wide 
plume, composed of the long tail-feathers of 
the trogons, macaws, and other birds. In 
order to preserve these sceptres in their foil 
beauty, they are kept in cylindric^ bamboo 
cases until they are wanm These decora* 
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tions are only used on festival days, which 
are determined by the will of the Tushaua 
or chief of the tribe. On these occasions 
the women prepare great quantities of “ tar- 
oba,” which is exactly the same as the mu- 
dai of the Araucanians, and they go on 
drinking, singing, and dancing until all the 
liquor is exhausted. 

The illustration Ko. 7 on page 1231, gives 
some idea of the mode of feather working, 
and the kind of pattern employed by the 
Amazonian aborigines, though the plain 
black and white can give no idea of the gor- 
geous coloring and artistic arrangement of 
the hues. For this reason, I have been 
obliged to limit the illustrations of the elab- 
orate feather work of these natives, and 
only to give a few examples, where form, 
as well as color, is exemplified. 

The body of this apron is made of cotton 
strings, plaited into a netting, so close that 
it resembles a woven fabric, while they are 
allowed at the upper part to be loose, and 
parallel to each other. Beginning at the 
bottom of the apron, we have first a row of 
jetty black feathers, upon which is a toler- 
ably broad band of bright yellow. The 
ground-work of the rest of the apron as far 
as the base strings is made of scarlet feath- 
ers, crossed by two narrow yellow bands, 
and the curious double pattern in the mid- 
dle is yellow above and blue below. The 
sides and top are edged by a belt of black 
monkey fur. 

Among the upper edge of the base strings 
are a number of the elytra or wing cases of 
the gorgeous Buj)restis beetle. They are 
loosely strung in a row by their bases, and 
not only look splendid when the light of the 
sun shines on them, but rattle at every 
movement, so as to keep time to the steps 
of the dancers, for whom such ornaments 
are chiefiy made. These wing cases are 
used also for children’s rattles. 

Like many other warlike savages, the 
Mundurucus perpetuate the memory of val- 
iant deeds by preserving a trophy of the 
slain enemy. Indeed, this is the only w^ay 
in which it is possible to preserve the ac- 
counts of their valor, and the Mundurucus 
follow in this respect the example of the 
Byaks, by cutting off and preserving the 
head of the dead man. When a Mundu- 
rued has been fortunate enough to kill an 
enemy, he cuts off the head with his bam- 
boo knife, removes the brain, soaks the 
whole head in a bitter vegetable oil, called’ 

andirob.a,” and dries it over a fire or in the 
sun. When it is quite dry, he puts false 
eyes into the empty orbits, combs, parts, and 
plaits the hair, and decorates it with brilliant 
feathers, and lastly passes a string through 
the tongue, by means of which it can be sus- 
pended to the beams of the malocca or coun- 
cil-house, where it remains except on festi- 
val days. When, however, th^ chief gives 


orders for a feast, the proud owner of the 
head arrrys himself in his most magnificent 
suit of feathers, fetches his prize mom the 
malocca, fixes it upon the point of his spear, 
and parades himself before his companions 
in all the glory of an acknowledged brave. 

One of these preserved heads is shown on 
page 203, drawn from a specimen in the 
possession of A. Franks, Esq., of the British 
Museum. In order to show the ordinary 
kind of feather headdress which is worn by 
the Mundurucus, a portrait of a chief is also 
given on the same page, so that the contrast 
between the living and preserved head is 
well marked. 

The value which a Mundurucu attaches to 
this trophy is simply inestimable. As none 
except acknowleged warriors are allowed to 
contend against the enemy, the fact of pos- 
' sessing a head proves that the owner has 
passed triumphantly through the dreajjful 
ordeal of the gloves. It is very remarkable 
that we find two totally distinct races of 
men, the Malay and the Mongol, possessing 
exactly the same custom, and reckoning the 
jiossession of a head as the chief object in 

It is quite impossible that the Byak of 
Borneo and the Mundurucu of Central 
Southern America could have been geo- 
graphically connected, and we must infer 
that the custom took its rise from the love 
of approbation inherent in human nature. 
In all countries, whether civilized or not, 
renown as a warrior is one of the chief ob- 
jects of ambition. In civilized countries, 
where a literature exists, this renown is 
spread and conserved by means of the pen* 
but in uncivilized lands, some tangible proof 
of success in war must be required. In this 
head the necessary proof is obtained, for its 
existence shows that the owner has killed 
some man or other, and the form or absence 
of the tattoo is a proof that the slain man 
was an enemy and not a friend. 

The successful warriors are so proud of 
their heads that they will often remove them 
temporarily from the malocca, and place 
them on the fence which surrounds their 
crops, so that the women, who are working 
in the field, may be cheered by the sight <n 
their relative’s trophies. Of late years, 
either this custom has fallen into abeyance, 
or the people are unwilling to exhibit their 
trophies to a white man, for Mr. Bates, who 
spent so much time with them, never even 
saw a preserved head, or could hear of one 
being used. 

Like many other natives, the-Munduruciis 
have to pass through a horribly painful 
ordeal before they can be admitted into the 
rank of men. I’here is a strange, weird- 
like character about the whole proceeding. 

The reader must know that South America 
possesses a great number of ants, many of 
I which sting most horribly. There is, for 
example, the muniri ant, a great black in* 
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sect, as large as a wasp and with as venom- 
ous a still". Then there is the tire ant, 
whose bite is just like a redhot needle pierc- 
ing the flesh, together with many otiiers. 
These ants are made the iiistruinents by 
which the coui-agc of the lad is tc^sted. 

On the a])pointed day, the candidate for 
manhood and the ])rivil(\ge of a warrior, goes 
to the council-house, accompanied by his 
friends, who sing and hiait drums to en’mur- 
age him. The old men Hum j)rocecd to the 
test. They take two bamboo tulx^s, closed 
at one end’ and open at the other, and j)lace 
in each tube or ‘‘ glove a nimilxn- of tin' 
fiercest ants of tlie country. Into these 
tu])es the wretched lad thrusts his arms, and 
has them ticxl, so that they cannot fall olT. 
The drummers and singers then strike np, 
and the candidate joins in the song. 

Accompanied hy the baud and his friends, 
he is taken round the village, and made to 
execut e a dance and a song in front of every 
house, the least symptom of siitferiug being 
fatal to his admission among the men. In 
spite of Jhe agony whieh he enduivs — an 
agony whieh increases c<mlinuallv as the 
venom from the stings circulates ‘ tiirough 
his frame — the lad sings and dances as if he 
were doing so from sheer joy, and so makes 
the round of the village. At last he conies 
in front of the chiers tent, wliere he sings 
his song for the last time, and is admittSl 
by acclamation to bo a man. His friends 
crowd round to offer their eongraiulations, 
but he dashes throiigli them all, dears off the 
gloves of torture, and plunges into the near- 
est stream, to cool his throbbing arms. 

This fearful test of manhood,' eallci! “The 
glove dance,” is represented on page 1218. 

The Munduruciis seem to be an intelli- 
gent race of savages, as may be seen from 
Mr. Bales’s account of the interest which 
they displayed in a book of illustrations.. 

“ To amuse the Tushaua, I fetched from 
the canoe the two volumes of Tviiight\s ‘ J^ic- 
torial Museum of Animated Nature.' The 
engravings quite took his fancy, and he 
called his wives, of whom, as I afterward 
heard from Aracu, he had three or four, to 
look at them : one of them was a handsome 
girl, decorated with necklace and bracelets 
of blue beads. Jn a short time others left 
their work, and I then had a crowd of 
women and children around me, who all 
displayed unusual curiosity for Indians. 

“ It was no li"lit task to go through the 
whole of the illustrations, but they would 
not allow me to miss a page, making me 
turn back when I tried to skip. The pic- 
tures of the elephants, camels, orang-outangs, 
and tigers seemed most to astonish them, 
but they were interested in almost every- 
thing, down even to the shells and insects. 
They recognized the portraits of the most 
Striking birds and mammals which are found 
in their own country ; the jaguar, howling 
monkey, parrots, trogons, and toucans. 


“The elephant was settled to bo a largo kind 
of tapir; but they made but few rema. ks, and 
those in the Mundurucii language, of which 
1 understood only two or three wmrds. Their 
way of expressing surprise was a clieking 
sound made with the teeth, similar to the 
one we ourselves use, or a subdued excla- 
mation, II m! llm! 

“ Before 1 liuished, from fifty to sixty had 
assem))led ; there ^Yas flo pushing, or rude- 
ni'ss, the grown-up women letting ilu? young 
girls and children stand before lliein, and all 
behaved in the most quiet and orderly man- 
ner ])ossible.” 

Likk olher savage tribes the Mimdurueus 
l)laee gr(‘at tiiith in their medicine men, or 
“ t^njes," as they aie termed. Thesis men 
are su])posed to exercise a ])ower over evil 
spirits,- especially those which cause si(*k- 
iicss. and which take the visible form of a 
worm or some, such creature. 

When a Mundurucil is ill, he semds for 
the paje, who goes through the gesticula- 
tions common to all the lri])c of inedicine 
men, until he has tixed upon some spot 
wherein the evil S})irit has located itself. 
He then makes a huge cigar, ])y wrapping 
tobacco in folds of taiiari, ?. c. the inner bark 
of a tree, whitdi is sepjiratod into layers and 
then beaten out like the bark cloth of Poly- 
nesia. Several trees, especially the monkey- 
root tree (Lecifthh^ olhriu), furnish the tan- 
ari, the ])ost being able to furnish a hundred 
layers from one ])iece of bark. 

The smoke from the eigar is blown for 
some time upon the seat of the malady, 
and after a while the pajc applies his li])s to 
the spot, and sucks violentlv, ])rodiicing out 
t>f his moutli the worm winch has done the 
mischief. On one occasion, whtiu a paje had 
operated on a child for a headache, a* white 
man contrived to get possession of the 

worm,” which turned out to be nothing 
but a long white air-root of some plant. 

These people have, Iiowever, some genu- 
ine medicines. In the first place, they know 
the use of sarsaparilla root, and gather it in 
large quantities for the market. The root, 
or rather the rhizome, of a species of Smilax 
is the well-known sarsaparilla of commerce. 

The natives collect it during the rainy 
xseason, when the Yoots can be easily torn 
out of the wet earth. After washing ‘the 
roots carefully, the gatherers store them 
under shelter until they are quite dry, and 
then make them up into bundles of uniform 
size, for the convenience of packing. These 
bundles are rather more than three feet in 
length, and about five inches in diameter. 
They are tied up very tightly with the sipo, 
a kind of creeper, and sold to the traders. 

Another medi'iine known to them is the 
guarana. It is made from the seeds of a 
climbing plant belonging to the genus Paul- 
linia. The seeds are roasted in their en- 
velopes, and then taken out and pounded 
between two stones. The powder is mixed 
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with water so as to form a stiff paste, which 
is moulded into squares and left to dry. 
When used, the vegetable brick is scraped 
into water, about a teaspoonful going to the 
pint, and the medicine is complete. It has 
a stimulating effect on the system. Like 
strong tea, it repels sleep, but is so valuable 
in the intermittent fever of the country that 
in the Brazilian settlements it obtains a very 
high price. 

There is another very remarkable medi- 
cine, which, though not used by the pure 
Mundurucii tribe, is in great favor with the 
Cuparis, a sub-tribe of the same nation. 
This is a sort of snuff, called paricd, which 
is prepared and used after the following 
manner. The seeds of a species of ingd (a 
plant belonging to the Leguminous Order) 
are dried in the sun, pounded in wooden 
mortars, and the dust put into bamboo tubes. 

When the people determine to have a 
bout of snuff taking, they assemble together 
and drink various fermented liquors until 
they are half intoxicated. They then sepa- 
rate into pairs, each having a hollow reed 
filled with the parica snuff. After dancing 
about for some time, they blow the snuff 
into the nostrils of their partners so as to 
make it produce its full effect. 

The action of the parica is very singular. 
Sometimes it is so violent, that the taker 
drops on the ground as if shot, and lies in- 
sensible for some time. On those who are 
more used to it the effect is different. It 
causes for a time the highest excitement, 
driving off the heaviness of intoxication, 
and imparting a lightness and exhilaration of 
spirits, causing the taker to dance and sing 
as if mad, which indeed he is for a time. 
The effect soon subsides, and the men drink 
themselves anew into intoxication. 

The Muras, a quarrelsome and savage 
tribe, with whom the Mundiiruciis are at 
perpetual feud, are the most confirmed par- 
icji takers. The Mauhes, a neighboring 
tribe, use it as a means of repelling ague in 
the months between the wet and dry sea- 
sons, when miasma alw^’s abounds. 

They keep the powder in the state of 
dried paste, and when they wish to use it, 
scrape it into a flat shell, spreading; it very 
carefully with a little brush made from the 
hair of the great ant-eater. They then pro- 
duce the snuff-taking apparatus. This is 
made of two eagle quills tied side by side 
for pait of their length, and diverging at 
one end to such a distance from each other 
that the extreraeties will go easily into the 
possessor’s nostrils. The shape of the instru- 
ment is very much like that of the letter Y. 

Insertiu^ the diverging ends into his nos- 
trils, the lft.auh4 places the other end on the 
powder, and draws it through the quills, the 
end travelling over the shell until every 
article of the powder has been taken, 
omelimes the snuff taker employs, instead 
of the quills, the bone of a plover’s leg. 


This instrument, however, is very rare, and 
cannot easily be procured, the possessor 
esteeming it to be a most valuable piece of 
property. It is remarkable that the paried, 
under different names, is used in places a 
thousand miles apart. 

The cookery of the Mundu’*ucus is very 
simple. They make cassava bread and tap- 
ioca, after a fashion which wdll be presently 
described, and feed on yams, plantains, and 
similar vegetables. Animal food is obtained 
by hunting, and chiefly consists of the mon- 
keys with which the South American forests 
abound. When a monkey is to be eaten, 
it is cooked in one of two ways. Should 
there be time, a large fire is made and al- 
lowed to burn nearly down, so that there is 
little or no smoke. Over the red embers a 
number of green sticks are laid parallel to 
each other, just like the bars of a gridiron, 
and on these bars the monkey is placed just 
as it is killed, the skin never being removed, 
and the interior seldom cleaned. 

There is even a simpler plan than this, 
which is employed when the Mundurucu 
has no time to build a large fire. He makes 
up as large a fire as he can manage, impales 
the monkey on a stick sharpened at each end, 
and fixes the stick diagonally in the ground, 
so that the body of the monkey hangs over 
the fire, just as a soldier cooks or rather 
burns his rations by impaling the piece of 
meat on his ramrod. Very little cooking is 
required by these people, who are content 
if the skin is well calcined and the flesh not 
quite raw. 

The Mundurucu can also procure fruits 
that are capable of preservation, so that Tie 
need be in no fear as to suffering from lack 
of provisions. The chief fruits are tho 
“nuts” of the Lecythis and the Bertholetia, 
The fruit of the former tree is popularly 
known as “ monkey-cup,” because the hard 
envelope which encloses the seeds has a 
movable lid, that falls off when the fruit is 
ripe, and enables 4ihe monkeys to draw the 
seeds out of their case. 

The fruit of the Bertholetia is familiarly 
known as the Brazil nut. A number of 
these nuts are enclosed within a yery thick 
and hard pericarp, which has no lid, though 
there is a little hole at the top througli which 
the seeds can be seen. When the fruit is 
ripe, it falls to the ground with such force 
that if it were to strike a man on the head 
it would instantly kill him. One of these 
fruits in my collection measures exactly a 
foot in circumference, and, though very 
dry, weighs nine ounces. The reader may 
imagine the force with which such a fruit 
wotud fall from the height of a hundred 
feet or so, 

I To guard themselves against accidents, 
the Mundurucus always wear thick wooden 
caps when they go after the Brazil nuts, and 
are careful to wmk very upright, so as not to 
be struck on the hack or the nape of the neck. 
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It is evident that the innumerable tribes a singular corroboration of the rapidity with 
which Inhabit the neighborhood of the which language changes among these tribes, 
gi^at Amazon Kiver are members of the There was a parrot living in 1800, which 
same family, differing more in language spoke well, but many of whose words could 
than in appearance or habits. It is natu- not be understood, because it spoke the Ian- 
ral that families when they become large guage of the Atures, a tribe which had 
should separate themselves, and so become passed entirely out of recollection after it 
founders of fresh tribes, which spread them- had been mastered by the w^arlike Caribs. 
selves over the country, settling down in This comparatively small country is espe- 
those snots which suit them best. They cially interesting to ethnologists, in conse- 
retain tne general character of their man- quence of the perfect manner in which the 
ners and customs, but, owing to the total natives have guarded their individuality, 
want of a literature, their language is con- Evidently sprung from one source, they 
tinually changing. have settled down in different districts 

This alteration in their language is also and, though alike in color and general con- 
due to the native fondness for inverting formation, are as widely different in lan- 
words and sentences during their conversa- guage, and often in manners, as if they be- 
tion with each other, a custom which bears longed to separate quarters of the world, 
some resemblance to that of punning among Five principal nations inhabit Guiana, 
ourselves. When these inverted words hap- and are subdivided into a vast number of 
pen to please the people’s fancy, they are small tribes. These are the Mficoushies, 
retained in the language, so that in a few the Arawaks, the Accawaios, the Caribs, 
years after a family "has separated itself and the Waraus. The two first of these 
from the parent tribe the two dialects will will be taken as representatives of the 
have receded so far from each other that the tribes in Guiana, though the others will be 
people can hardly understand each other, mentioned in cases where they present any 
Ix) the philologist this fluctuation of Ian- marks of difference, 
guage would be exceedingly interesting, hut, Taking broadly the chief points of distinc- 
as we are concerned with manners and cus- tion between these tribes, we may simply 
toms rather than with language, we will define them as follows, 
pass northward and eastward to Guiana, The Macoushies are the largest and most 
Sir K. Schomburgk mentions a fact which is ingenious tribe. They excel in the manu- 
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facture of the terrible wourali poison, which 
they exchange for canoes and other necessa- 
ries from other tribes. They also make the 
best blow guns. Their huts are closed, and 
conical like sugar loaves. Their number is 
somewhere a))but three thousand. 

The Arawaks are rather taller than the 
Macoushies, being, on an average, five feet 
six inches in height. Their faces are marked 
with the tattoo, and, as they are much 
brought into contact with white men, they 
approach civilization nearer than do the 
other tribes. 

The Accawaios and Caribs wear no cloth- 
ing except on occasions of ceremony. The 
former arc distinguished by a wooden orna- 
ment in the cartilage of the nose, and the 
latter by wearing ornaments in the under 
lip, and by a lump of annatto fastened to the 
hair of the forehead. The W araus are darker 
than the others, and are acknowledged to be 
the best canoe makers in Guiana. Some of 
their vessels will carry ninety or a hundred 
men, and they sell these canoes to the Ma- 
coushies for the excellent wourali poison for 
which that tribe is celebrated. 

Owing to the peculiarities of the climate, 
all these tribes have many customs in com- 
mon. The climate is a very remarkable 
one, being exceedingly hot and exceedingly 
wet. The heat is owing to tlic geographreal 
position of Guiana, which is close to the 
equator, and the wet is due to the trade 
winds and the configuration of the country. 
Blowing across the Atlantic they absorb "a 
vast quantity of moisture from the ocean, 
and discharge the greater portion of it be- 
fore they can reach any distance inland, the 
moisture being condensed by the secondary 
mountain chains, which are from five to seven 
thousand feet in height. 

In consequence of this perpetual licat act- 
ing on perpetual moisture, vegetation flour- 
ishes with a luxuriousness scarcely to be 
seen in any other part of the world; and so 
completely is the ground covered with tree 
and bush, that many trees are unable to find 
a habitation upon the ground, and are forced 
to live upon each other. Thus, upon a lofty 
mora tree a fig tree will grow and upon the 
fig an enormous creeper will fasten itself, its 
long shoots danglin;j loosely from the enor- 
mous height at whicn they grow, or drooping 
in graceful and flower-clad festoons from one 
tree to another. Such a forest as this is often 
ankle-deep in water for miles together, and 
the vegetation is so thick that the Only way 
of passing through the tangled mass of vege- 
tation is to cut a path with the axe. And 
even then, after a week or two has elapsed, 
the path will have vanished, so rapid is the 
growth of vegetable life. 

It follows from this description that the 
animals which inhabit Guiana must be 
chiefly of two kinds, those which inhabit the 
trees and those which live in the water. 


Accordingly, we find that the country is 
tenanted by a great variety of the monkey 
tribe, that the arboreal puma and jaguar 
take the place of the terrestrial lion and 
tiger, and that the aquatic capybara and 
tapir floiu'ish where beasts of equal size 
would perish if they had to live on the land. 
Birds of the most lovely plumage abound in 
Guiana, which is also a very paradise of in- 
sects. 

It is evident that any human beings that 
live in such a country as this must have 
many characteristics "in common. They 
nce(f no clothes, no houses, and the woods 
supply them witli food without the trouble 
of cultivation, so that their chief incentives 
to labor are taken away. Consequently, they 
may be called an idle peoi)le, though the in- 
dolence is rather apparent than real. They 
will work as long as there is a necessity for 
it; but, as a man can support existence with- 
out doing a real day’s work in his life, it is 
evident that the necessity for work does not 
often arise. 

One habit which they have in common is 
that of sleeping in the hammock. This arti- 
cle is made by the natives from various 
vegetable fibres, and is woven in different 
ways, according to the character of the tribe 
which makes it. Some of these are made 
simply by laying a number of strings jmrallel 
to eadi other, and knotting others across at 
right angles; but the best have no knots at 
all, the strings interlacing with each other 
diagonally, so as to yield m every direction 
to the body of the occupier. When a native 
has made a particularly fine specimen, 4ie 
adorns it with feathers, and other brilliantly 
colored objects. 

These hammocks are of various sizes, some 
being small and used for children, and others 
large enough to contain an entire family. 
The specimen in my collection will hold two 
Guianan natives, but not two Englishmen. 
It is rather more than sixteen feet in length, 
and six feet in width. 

The hammock is exactly adapted to the 
wants of the native. It is so light that he 
can roll it up and tie it round his body, so as 
to carry it on a journey; so slight in texture 
as to keep him cool when lying in it; and so 
yielding in its structure that the bare cords 
j do not hurt his naked skin. On a journey 
! he always carries his hammock with him, 

‘ and if he wants to rest, he does not sit down, 
but slings the hammock between two trees 
and lies in it. Several purposes are fulfilled 
by this arrangement. In the first place, the 
ground is usually wet, so that the man is 
kept dry in the hammock; in the next place, 
he is safe from the snakes and other un- 
pleasant reptiles that swarm in the forests; 
and lastly, he would always rather lie down 
than sit. 

Another point which they have in com- 
mon is the mode in which tnev destroy the 
animals on which they live. The reader will 
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remember that the density of^ the jungle is 
so great, that if an animal were able, after it 
was wounded, to run for a hundred yards or 
so, or a bird to fly the same distance, it would 
be lost in the bush without the chance of re- 
covery. It is evident, therefore, that the 
successful hunter must possess some means 
of destroying motion, if not life, almost in- 
stantaneously, and this he finds in the terri- 
ble wourali poison, which has the etfect of 
causing instant stupor when it mixes with 
the blood. The mode of manufacturing this 
poison will presently be described, and at 
present it is sufficient to say that nearly all 
the missiles used by the Guianan aborigines, 
whether propelled by the bow or by the 
breath, are armed with this poison. 

We will first take those missiles which are 
propelled by the breath, and examine the 
instrument through which they are sent. 
In principle this is exactly like the sumpitan 
of Borneo, described on page 1119, but the 
mode of construction is different, and in the 
best specimens the Guianan work is far su- 
perior to that of Borneo. 

Of tlsis singular weapon there are several 
varieties, the two principal of which are 
shown over the title “Blow guns” on the 
1225th page, both being taken from spec- 
imens in my possession. On the right is the 
zarabatfina. This is found throughout a 
very large tract of country soutliwanl of 
Guiana, when it takes a somewhat modified 
anti improved form. 

It is made of two separate pieces of wood, 
in each of which is cut a semicircular groove, 
so tRat when they are placed in contact with 
eacli other they form a long w^ooden rod, 
pierced with a circular boro. As the natives 
use nothing but the incisor teeth of rodent 
animals by way of tools, it may be seen that 
the labor of making one of these instruments 
is very great. The bore being carefully 
smoothed, the two halves are laid together, 
and bound by means of long, flat strips of 
jacitara wood wound si)irally round them. 

To the lower end of the ^veapon is fas- 
tened a Inr/e mouthpiece, with a conical 
opening lik^- Oie mouthpiece of a trumpet, 
so as to colled the breath for the pro- 
pulsion of the arrow. A quantity of cement, 
comi)osed of a Idack wax made by a wild bee 
mixed with a pitchy substance obtained from 
several trees, is then rubbed over the whole 
weapon, which is considered complete. The 
zarabataiiais exceedingly heavy, and requires 
not only a strong but a practised arm to hold 
it steady. The specimen in my collection, 
which is several feet in length, weighs three 
pounds twelve ounces. 

A far superior weapon, called the“pu- 
ciuia>” .burger, lighter, and more easily 
handled^ is made by the natives of many 
parts of Guiana, that used by the Macoushie 
tribe being the best. The specimen which 
is shown on the left of the zarabatana was 


brought from Guiana by the late Mr. 
Waterton, who presented it to me shortly 
before the accident which caused his death. 

The weapon in question (called pucima) 
is double, being made of two portions, 
called oiirah and samourah. The essential 
portion of the blow gun is the ourah. This 
is a singular reed (Arimdinaria Svhom-- 
hurgkii)^ which, as far as is known, only 
grows on the sandstone ridge of the Upper 
Orinoco between the rivers Yentuari, Par- 
amu, and Mavaca. Like the bamboo, it 
grows in clusters, and, though not exceeding 
half an inch in diameter, the first fourteen 
or sixteen feet are without a knot. From 
this point spread the long, slender branches, 
measuring from thirty to forty feet in length, 
and waving in graceful curves when moved 
by the wind. 

The portion used for the blowpipe is the 
first joint, which is uniform in diameter 
throughout, and is naturally polished within, 
But it is so thin, the walls being not twice 
the thickness of a playing card, that it would 
be too fragile to be used without some protec- 
tion. Accordingly, the native has recourse 
to a. sort of palm, called b}" him samourah, its 
scientific title being Jrcartia setigera. 

This is chosen of a jwoper size, cut down, 
and steeped in water, for the purpose of ex- 
tracting the pulp which fills the interio’’. 
When it is quite dry, the reed is inserted 
into this tube, the native gimmaker having 
a wonderful talent in getting the s!('nder 
reed exactly in the centre of ihe palm-stem, 
and fi.xing it in its place with the black wax 
already mentioned. This wax is called kuru- 
manni by the Macoushies, and is used by 
them as freely as is the black-boy ” wax by 
the Australimi aborigines. The samourah 
is then scraped down to the proper thickness, 
well polished, and the weapon is ready for 
the accessories which complete it. 

One end is chosen to serve as a mouth- 
piece, and is bound- with a string nuide of 
silk-grass and the other is tipped with the 
half of the acuero nut, which is very hard 
and prevents the end of the weapon from 
being injured by accidtmtal blows against a 
tree or the ground. This acuero seed acts 
as a fore-sight, by which the native hunter 
can direct liis Aveapon ; but, in order to secure 
a more certain aim, he adds a singularly in- 
genious back-sight. Taking a Ivinip of kuru- 
manni Avax, he presses it on the blowpipe 
about eighteen inches from the mouthpiece, 
and by means of the Avax fixes upon the tube 
the tAvo loAver incisor teeth of the acouchi, 
one of the cavies. 

Figure 1 sIioavs the Aveapon itself, and fig. 
2 the front view of the tip, guarded with its 
ring of acuero seed, which forms the fore- 
sight, Fig. 3 gives an enlarged representa- 
tion of the back-sight, made of the teeth of 
the acouchi (Pasyprocta Acouchi) fixed in 
their place by the black kurumanni wax. Fig. 
4 is a section taken through the middle of 
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the back-sight, so ps to show the way in 
which the teeth project from the shaft. Fig. 
6 is a front view of the butt, showing the 
way in which the ourah reed is enclosed 
within the samourah palm. 

Such a weapon as this is exceedingly light 
and easy to handle, presenting a strong con- 
trast to thelieavy and cumbrous zarabatana. 
The weight of the one in my collection barely 
exceeds a pound and a half although it is 
eleven feet in length. It is held in rather a 
curious manner. "The left hand is turned 
witJi the palm upward, and the elbow against 
the hip.^ The hand then grasps the blow gun 
within a hands-breadth of the mouthpiece, 
and the right hand seizes it, palm downward, 
in the space left bv the other hand. In fact, 
this mode of holding the weapon is exactly 
similar in principle to that which is employed 
by riHemen. The blow^pipe is then raised, 
not by the arms, but by bending back the 
body; and it is astonishing to see now steady 
it can be held for a lengthened time — a 
steadiness wiiich can never be gained if it be 
held by stretching out the right arm and 
grasping it at some distance from the mouth. 

The natives arc most careful respecting 
the straightness of tlndr blow guns, and 
never allow them to lean against anything 
lest they should lie w'arped. When they go 
hunting, th(*y carry the ])lo^v gun upriglit, 
like a soldier, “shouldering arms,'’ and when 
they return to their huts, tlu'V suspend the 
wt'ajion ])y a loop to the top of the house. 
Mr. Waterton I’opeate lly draws attention to 
this point in his Wahdering.s,” and when 
he jiresented me with the pucuna which 
he brought from Guiana, the gift was ac- 
comi)aiued by a condition that it should 
never he allowed to lean against a wall, but 
should be either laid on the ground or sus- 
pended by its loop. 

We now come to the arrows which are 
propelled through the pucuna. They very 
much resemble in shape and size those 
which are employed by the Dyaks, but, in- 
stead of being made to fit the bore of the 
pucuna by a piece of pith or soft W'ood at 
the butt, a small quantity of wild cotton, 
taken from the JBomhax celha, is w^ound 
upon it, and fastened with a fibre of silk 
grass. Cultivated cotton is too heavy to 
serve the purpose, and nothing answ^ers so 
WU311 as the yollow', stout-fibred cotton of •the 
Bombax. Very great art is required in put- 
ting oil the cotton p*operly. It must exactly 
fit the bore, be perfect! v regular, so as not to 
disturb the accuracy of the flight, and must 
taper gradually in ‘front, so as to offer the 
least possible resistance to the air. See il- 
lustration 1, on the next page. 

^ The shaft of the arrow is made of the leaf 
ribs of Uie coucoiirite palm, a species of 
areca. It is about ten inches in length, no 
tliickor than a crow quill, and at one end is 
brought to a point as sharp as a needle by 


scraping it between the teeth of the pirai 
fish (Serrasalmus piraya). The teeth of this 
fish are flat, pointed, and double-edged, much 
like those of the shark — and, indeed, the 
pirai is a veritable fresh- water shark, biting 
whole mouthfuls from the bodies of animals 
that enter the water, and even attacking the 
alligator itself — and when the arrow is 
drawn between them, delicate shavings 
are taken off, just as is the case with the 
double knife-sharpeners of the present day. 
One half of a pirai jaw is always suspended 
to the quiver of a Macoushie. 

Of the poison with which the arrow is 
armed we will presently treat: we are now 
only concerned with the manufacture of the 
weapon. In order to save space, the cotton 
is not put upon the arrows until just before 
they are wanted, six or seven hnished ar- 
rows being left in the quiver for immediate 
use, and the rest tied in a bundle until 
needed. The formation of this bundle is 
singularly ingenious, the native being able 
to remove any of the arrows without unty- 
ing it, and to add as many as he likes with- 
out disturbing those which already are tied 
together. 

The native takes a rod of hard wood, a lit- 
tle longer than the arrows, and at one end 
he fixes a little wheel, rather more than two 
inches in diameter. At two inches from the 
wheel, and the sumo distance from the end 
of the rod^ two holes are bored, through 
each of which are passed two strings made 
of cotton. When the man wishes to tie up 
a number of arrows, he lays them succes- 
sively between the strings, which he twists 
between each arrow. When the last arrow 
is laid in its place, the whole are kept firm 
by a couple of sliding knots, which can be 
slipped along the strings. 

Illustration No. 7 on the following page, 
will explain the method of stringing the ar- 
rows better than can be done by words 
alone. Two of the arrows are shown as 
prepared for use, the cotton being on their 
butts and the poison on their tips. A num- 
ber more are shown as they appear on the 
double strings, poisoned, but without the 
cotton. A hunter will sometimes have as 
many as five hundred arrows at once upon a 
string. 

In order to keep the weapons compact, so 
that they can bo easily slipped into the 
quiver, they are rolled round the little rod, 
and bound firmly together in a cylindrical 
form, the poisoned points being directed to 
the wheel, of which the reader will now see 
the use. It serves as a sort of shield to the 
hand, so that when the hunter wishes to take 
the arrows out of the quiver, he can do so 
without the least danger; and when he de- 
sires to remove some arrows to be mounted 
with cotton, he can push them through the 
spokes of the wheel, and take them out wiih- 
out having to untie the bundle. See illus- 
tration Ko. 6. 
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When properly made and mounted, these 
arrows cun be propelled* with wonderful 
force. I have sent one for a distance of a 
hundred yards, and the natives can propel 
them to a still greater distance. There is a 
certain art in using the pucuna, the arrow 
not being urged by a lengthened breath, but 
by collecting all the air that the lungs will 
hold, and giving a short expiration, as if the 
object were to empty the lungs at one pulF. 
The force comes entirely from the lungs, the 
cheeks haying nothing to do with it. Wli^n 
an arrow is rightly propelled, it nies froiiv, 
the tube with a slight pop, like that which is 
produced by quickly drawing the cork of a 
small bottle. It is quite invisible for some 
little time, so rapid is the motion; and even 
when tilted with white instead of yellow 
cotton the eye can sc^arcely follow its course. 

Such an instrument as this is simply 
invaluable for the purposes to which it is 
devoted. It Is intended to be used almost 
exclusively for killing birds and small mon- 
keys, both of which creatures live on trees. 
Now, as the trees of Guiana run to an enor- 
mous height, some of them attaining at least 
a hundred feet before they throw out a 
branch, it will be seen that tlie birds are be- 
yond the reach of shot-guns. The foliage is 
so thick that it docs not permit more than 
one or two shots to reach tlic bii’d, and tlu‘ 
height is so great that, even if they did 
strike, they would produce but little efiect. 
But the pucuna can throw an arrow higlier 
than a gun can propel a shot, and if ‘ the 
needle-like point enters any part of the bird 
the effect is fatal. 

There is another advantage which the 
pucuna possesses over fire-arms. The re- 
port of the gun frightens away every bird 
within sound, whereas the pucuna is practi- 
call}' noiseless. The slight ‘‘pop” with 
which the arrow is expelled does not alarm 
the birds, and an expert hunter can kill 
twenty or thirty birds Irom one tree, without 
alarming the others. The pucuna is partic- 
ularly useful in the chase of the toucan. 
The feathers of this bird are much used in 
the manufacture of the beautiful gala dresses 
which the natives w’ear on grand occasions, 
and are much prized by them. Now, the 
toucan has a way of sitting on the topmost 
boughs of the tallest trees, and were it not 
for the deadly arrow of his pucuna, the na- 
tive could seldom obtain a specimen. 

Just before the arrow is put into the blow- 
gun, the hunter places it between two of the 
pirai-teeth already mentioned, and turns it 
round between his fingers. lie thus cuts it 
through just above the poisoned portion, so 
as to leave a mere thread of wood attaching 
the head to the shaft. If, therefore, the bird or 
monkey, on feeling the smart, should seize 
the arrow and withdi'aw it, the poisoned 
head snaps off and is left in the wound. 

In some parts of the country a very in- 
genious form of arrow is used. Instead of 


being made to fit the bore by means of cot- 
ton tied on the butt, a fiat piece of bark is 
twisted round the arrow so as to cause it to 
terminate in a hollow cone. A larger piece 
of the same material is fixed along the shaft 
of the arrow, and slightly twisted so as to 
cause it to revolve when projected through 
the air. The arrow is tipi)ed with a slight 
iron blade, instead of being merely sharp- 
ened wood. (8ee illustration No. 2.) This 
form of hollow base is admirably ada])ted for 
its purpose, and has been copied by Messrs. 
Lang, the well-known guniiuikers of Coek- 
sspur Street, in their blow gun darts for kill- 
ing small birds and animals without noise. 

Next comes tlie quiver in which the ar- 
row.s are kept. This is shown in illustration 
No. 4, on jiagc 1225. Tlie framework of the 
(]uiver is made of the ittiritti-reed, and the 
bottom is closed by a circular plate of wood. 
In order to keep the poisoned arrows from 
the damn, which would effectually spoil them, 
the whole of the quiver is covered with a 
thick coat of kurumanni wax whieli is 
pres.scd firmly into the interstices of the 
wicker-work, and into the junction between 
the bo.ttom and the sides of the quiver. 

Lest the rough basketwork should injure 
the delicate arrows, the quiver is lined’ with 
beautifully made mat-work, of much finer 
material, and quite smooth to the hand. The 
cover is made of a piece of skin, sometimes 
of the ta)>ir, but mostly of the peccary. 
While fresh and wet it is moulded over a 
wooden block of the proper size, just as hat- 
ters mould their felt into its form.^ The 
hairy side is kept inward, and when it is 
pressed on the to]) of the quiver, and twisted 
with a turn of the hand, it holds itself firmly 
ill its place. When the cover is on the 
quiver, no water can enter, and even if the 
hunter were to drop it into the river, the ar- 
rows would be preserved quite dry in their 
floating rccei3taclc. 

Before the kurumanni wax which covers 
the quiver is quite dry, a flat plaited belt 
made of silk grass is secured to it by means 
of a long siring, which encircles the quiver 
several times. In this cincture is also se- 
cured by strings a coil of silk grass, from, 
which can be drawn the fibres by which the 
cotton is attached to the arrow, together with 
the halt jaw-bone of the pirai, with which 
the arrows are shaqiened. In my specimen 
this ,>aw-bone is two inches in length. 

Tl'ielast article which completes the equip- 
ment of the bird hunter is the basket of 
wild cotton. This, as may be seen from illus- 
tration No. 3, has a narrow neck, and bulg- 
ing body; so that the cotton does not fidl 
out of the basket, thougli canded with the 
opening downward. The quantity which it 
will hold is astonishing. From one of them 
Mr. Waterton took handful after handful 
until a large heap was on the table, just as 
a conjuror takes vast quantities of feathers 
out of an apparently empty hat 
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The effect of the poison is inst.antancous, 
provided that it be of good quality and kept 
dry. There are many varieties of the wou- 
raii, but the best, which is made by the 
Macoushies, is so powerful that one of the 
tiny arrows brought by Mr. Watcrton from 
Guiana killed a hedgehog at once, though 
fifty years had elapsed since the poison was 
made. Death was not instantaneous, for the 
animal, which was very slightly wounded 
in the hind leg, breathed for some seconds; 
but the hedgehog was quite insensible, and, 
as soon as it had been pricked by the dart, 
it allowed me to lay it on its back, and 
place my finger on the ball of its eye, with- 
out shrinking. 

Many experiments have been made in 
England with the wourali poison, most of 
which have tended to prove that its power 
has been exaggerated, and that a man could 
not be killed by the small quantity that 
could be conveyed into a wound on the 
point of an arrow. I feel certain, however, 
that in such cases either the poison has not 
been of good quality, or that it has been 
carelessly kept, and allowed to become 
damp, in which case it loses the greater 
part of its strength. It is very difficult to 
procure the strongest wourali poison from 
the natives, who are very unwilling to part 
with it, and will always try to substi^te an 
inferior kind. The only mode of procuring 
the best wourali is to do as Mr* Waterton 
did, i. e. live among them, and induce them 
to part with the little wourali-pots from 


which they have poisoned their own arrows. 
Moreover, he must imitate their example in 
keeping the poison in a perfectly dry place. 
The natives are so careful on this point that 
they frequently remove the covers of their 
poison pots and put them near the fire. 

There is no mistiike about the potency of 
such poison as this. Its effect upon a hedge- 
hog has already been mentioned, but Mr. 
Waterton tried it on several animals. For 
example, he had an Ai sloth that he wanted 
to kill painlessly, and without damaging the 
skin, IIow he did it is best told in his own 
words: — 

“ Of all animals, not even the toad and 
the tortoise excepted, this poor animal is 
the most tenacious of life. It exists long 
after it has received wounds which would 
have destroyed any other animal, and it 
may be said, on seeing a mortally wounded* 
sloth, that life disputes with death every 
inch of flesh in its body, 

“ The Ai was wounded in the leg, and put 
down upon the floor, almost two feet from 
the table. It contrived to reach the leg of 
the table, and fastened itself upon it as if 
wishftil to ascend. But this was its last ad- 
vancing step; life was ebbing fast, though 
imperceptibly; nor could this singular pro- 
duction of nature, which has been formed 
of a texture to resist death in a thousand 
shapes, make any stand against the wourali. 

“First one fore-leg let go its hold, and 
dropped down motionless by its side; the 
other gradually did the same. The fore- 
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Ie"ft having now lost their strength, the 
sloth slowly doubled its body, ami placed 
its head betwixt its hind-legs, which still 
adhered to the table; but when the poison 
had atlected these also, it sank to the ground, 
but sank so gently that you could not dis- 
tinguish the movement "from an ordinary 
motion; and had you been ignorant that it 
was wounded with a poisoned arrow, you 
would never have suspected that it was dy- 
ing. Its mouth was shut, nor had any 
froth or saliva collected there. ^ 

“ There was no subsultus nor 

any visible alteration in its breathing. Dur- 
ing the tenth minute from the time it was 
wcmiidcd it stirred, and tliat was all; and 
the minute after life's last spark went out. 
From the time the poison began to operate, 
you would have conjectured that sleep was 
overpowering it, and you would have ex- 
claimed — 

* Prossitquo jacontt'in 
Dulcis et alta quies, placidaeque siuiillima* inorti.’ ” 

The reader will see that this account 
agrees exactly with my own experiment. 
Ill neither case was death instantaneous, 
but ill both cases the power or wish to move 
seemed to be immediately taken from the 
animal, though wounded in a limb and not 
in a mortal spot. 

Of course the quantity of poison must be 
proportioned to the size of the animal. The 
tales that are told of a mere scratch pro- 
ducing death are manifest exaggerations. 
It has been mentioned that in Guiana no 
very large animals arc found, tlie tajiir and 
the jaguar being the largest of the mam- 
malia. For the purpose of killing these, or 
going to battle where man is to be de- 
stroyed, the natives employ a very different 
weapon, and use a bow and arrow of rather 
peculiar construction. 

They are extremely long, some of them 
being six feet in total length. The sliafb is 
made of a cylindrical, hollow, and very 
strong reed {Gjinecium saccharinimi) which 
runs to some length without a knot or joint. 
In one end is fixed a long spike of a very 
hard and heavy wood, called letter wood, 
because it is * covered with red marks 
like rude attempts at writing, very much 
like the scribbled marks on a yellow-ham- 
meFs egg. In order to guard it from split- 
ting, the shaft of the arrow is bound for 
shme inches with cotton thread. The com- 
moner kinds of arrow are merely wrapped 
with this thread, but in the better sorts the 
thread is woven in patterns almost as neat 
as those employed by the Polynesian island- 
ers. When the native wants to make a 
peculiarly beautiful arrow, he ornaments it 
in a most singular manner. Into the thread 
which wraps the shaft are inserted a quan- 
tity of brilliantly colored feathers, mostly 
those of the various parrots which are so 
pleutifhl in Southern America. Only the 


smallest and softest feathers are used, and 
they are worked into the wrapping in a 
manner which produces the most artistic 
combinations of color. 

The natives have a marvellous eye for 
color, most likely from having continually 
before their eyes the goi'geous insects and 
birds of their luxuriant country, and it is 
wonderful to see the boldness with which 
they achieve liarmony from a number of 
hues that scarcely any one would dare to 
place in opposition with each other. Scarlet, 
yellow, ])iiik, blue, green, and snowy white 
are ail used in these arrows, and "are ar- 
ranged in a way that would do honor to the 
best. European artist. 

Sometimes a eap is made for the arrows, 
and decorated with feathers in the same 
brilliant style. Such arrows as these require 
much care on tlie part of the owner, who is 
not content with an ordinary quiver, wherein 
they might he jolted about and their lovely 
feathers sjioiled, hut constructs a special and 
peculiar quiver for their reception. He 
takes a number of bamboos, about the thick- 
ness of a man’s finger, and cuts them into 
pieces some eighteen inches in length. 
These be lashes^ firmly together, and then 
ties over them a hark cover, neatly wrapped 
with cotton string. 

Each of these tubes contains one arrow, 
wdiich fits with moderate tightness, the 
downy feathers keeping it in its place. They 
are fixed so perfectly, "that when the arrow 
is pushed into its tube the feathers are 
pressed tiglitly against the shaft, and \ylum 
it is withdrawn, tliey spring out by their 
own elasticity, and form an elegant colored 
tuft. As the long arroAv shafts are apt to 
vibrate by their own weight, and might 
damage the feather tufts in the tubes, a cap 
is usually slipped over them — in some 
cases plain, like the covering of the quiver, 
but in others gorgeously made of feathers. 
These arrows are tipped with the barbed 
tail-hone of the sting-ray or are pointed with 
iron, and not with hone. These arrrows and 
one of the tubes are illustrated on p. 1214. 

The heads of the arrows are made in vari- 
ous ways. Sometimes they are simply cov- 
ered with a series of rather blunt barbs, but 
the generality of them are constructed after 
a very elaborate fashion. 

The barb of one kind of arrow reminds 
the observer of the weapon of the Dosjes- 
man, though the arrow is almost a spear in 
comparison with the tiny weapon of the Afri- 
can savage. The point is tipped with a piece 
of iron cut into a single barb, and projecting 
from it and pointing in the opposite direc- 
tion a curved iron spike is slightly lashed to 
the shaft with cotton. 

A thick layer of wourali poison is laid on 
the arrow for about three inches, aiding to 
fasten the iron spike to the shaft. Now, the 
wourali poison mixes instantaneously with 
the blooa,so that when the arrow penetrates 
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an animal, the poison dissolves, and allows he rarely shoots without hitting, and when 
the spike to escape into the wound, carrying he has struck one animal large enough to 
with it a sutticient amount of the poisdif to require this kind of arrow, he seldom wants 
cau^e death, even if in its struggles the ani- more than one specimen. In the course of 
mal should succeed in shaking out the ar- this account of the Guiana natives the 
row itself. It the reader will refer to illus- reader will notice the many trouble saviucr 
tration Ko. 4, on page 247, he will see in the expedients employed by them. ^ 

illustration (hg. 4) the Bosjesman arrow, Owing to the generous nature of the conn- 
which is made on the same principle. trv, which supplies food without requiring 

Some of these arrows appear to have been labor, and the warm, moist character of the 
much prized by the owners who have cov- climate, the natives are very apathetic, and 
ered them with an elaborate ornamentation have the strongest oi)jection to carrying one 
of cotton thread for a considerable portion of ounce more weight, or doing one st roke more 
their length an example of which, drawn work, than is absolutely needful. So, in- 
from one of my own specimens, may be stead of carrying a large bundle of arrows, 
seen in the illustration. Some of the arrows the hunter has one, or at the most two arrows, 
have long ends of cotton strings hanging and a quantity of small poisoned heads, the 
from them in lieu of the feather tufts, whole equipment being so light that a child 
These dangling cords are often used asorna- just able to walk could carry the bow, ar- 
ments by the natives, who decorate with rows, and quiver without being much incon- 
them their clubs in such a manner that two venienced. 

or three blows must destroy the whole of the Knowing the power of this poison, the 
work. We shall presently see examples of natives are exceedingly cautious in handling 
these clubs. it, and never carry the arrow with its head 

The arrow head which is most in vogue bare. They always slip over the head a 
among the Macoushies, whom we take as the small tube of bamboo, just large enough to 
typical tribe of this part of the world, is made be held in its place by the cotton wrapping 
in a different fashion. A square groove, about that passes round the junction of the head 
an inch in depth, is out in the extremity of and the shaft. This is never removed except 
the letter wood spike which terminates the when the arrow is to be used, and it is 
arrow, and a slight sliver of bamboo is scarcely possible to frighten a native more 
lashed so as to press against the opening than* by taking off the guard of an arrow and 
along the side. A barbed spike of coucou- holding the point to liim. It is of this kind 
rite wood is then cut. It is about three of arrow that' the following story is told in 
inches in length, flat toward the point, and Mr. Waterton’s Wanderings.” 
squared at the base, so as to slip easily into One day .... an Arawilk Indian told an 
the groove at the head of the arrow, where affectiug.story of what happened to a comrade 
it is slightly held by means of the little of his. He was present at his death. As it 
bamboo spring. This spring enables the did not interest the Indian in any point to 
head to remain in its place while the archer tell a falsehood, it is very probable that his 
is fitting the arrow to his bow and taking account was a true one. If so, it appears 
aim; but as soon as the missile has struck that there is no certain antidote, or at least 
its object, and the animal bounds forward, an antidote that could be resorted to in a 
the poisoned head remains in the wound, case of urgent need; for the Indian gave up 
and the shaft fails on the ground. all thoughts of life as soon as he was woundea. 

There is considerable art in putting the “ The Arawak Indian said it was but four 
wourali on this kind of arrow head. It is years ago that he and his companion were 
done in several layers, one being allowed to ranging in the forest in quest of gamel His 
dry 'before the other is applied, and being companion took a poisoned arrow, and sent 
managed so as to cause an edge of the it at a red monkey in a tree above him. It 
pitch -like wourali to run along each side of was nearly a perpendicular shot. The arrow 
the head. In consequence of the movabil- missed the monkey, and in the descent 
ity of the head the native archer does not struck him in the arm, a lii tle above the 
trouble himself to carry more than one or elbow. He was convince;^ it was all! over 
two shafts, thougl)^ he has by him a store of with him. ‘I shall never,’ said he [ti his 
ready-poisoned lieads. These are kept in a companion, in a faltering voice, * bendl this 
little quiver made of a joint of bamboo fitted bow again.’ And having said that, he took 
with a cover, in order to keep the poison f off his little bamboo poison box which hung 
from moisture, and with a cotton belt by across his shoulder, and putting it, together 
which it can be slung over the shoulders. with his bow and arrows, on the ground, 
One of these quivers in my collection, he laid himself down close by them, bade 
(see illustration Ko. 6,page 1231,) brought his companion farewell, and never spoke 
from Guiana by Sir. R. Schomburgk,4s only more.” 

seven inches long by an inch and a half Mr. Waterton then proceeds to mention 
wide, and is capable of containing twelve to the different antidotes, in none of which does 
fourteen poisoned heads. The native hunter he place the least reliance, end in another 
does not require more than this number, as place remarks that if thb nauves knew 
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any remedy for the poison, they would never 
be without it. 

Before i)assing to the manufacture of this 
dreaded poison, we will finish the description 
of the arrows. 

The very long arrows, with their plumed 
shafts, need no feathers, their great length 
sufiieiiig to keep them straight during their 
flight. Were the Guianan native to attempt 
a “ long shot,” he would fail, lie is not used 
to long ranges, which for the most part are 
rendered needless by the conformation of the 
country and the density of the foliage. lie 
does not ex))ect to shoot at an object distant 
more than thirty or forty yards, and likes to 
get much closer if possii)le. At these short 
rangi'S, the gr('at hoigth of the arrow keeps 
it straight, and is etleetual in enabling the 
hunter to strike an animal, such as a tapir, 
a capyljara, or a monkey, through the masses 
of veg(*tation Ic which it is concealed from 
most eyes rxn pt tliose of a native. 

iVIost of the arrows, howcv(‘r, are feathered, 
and there is siieh ingenuity in the way of 
putting on the feathers that it deserves 
mention. In the arrows to which we .are 
a(*custoined flicre are three feathers, but 
in the Guianan arrow there are only two.' 
These are taken from the corr(‘sponding 
feathers of (he ()})posite wings of the bird, so 
that win'll th(}y are fixed on tin' end of the 
shaft tlu'v curve in ditfereut directions, like 
t'.vo ])ladcs of a steamer's screw, and .so com- 
municate a revolving motion to the arrow 

it flies through the air. So, if a native 
has two or three arrows before him to which 
he wishes to add tin; feathers, he procures 
a bird, and for the tirst arrow takes, we will 
say, the second primary heather from the 
right and left wings of the bird, cuts off a 
portion of the upper part, about three inches 
ill length, strips away the inm'r li.alf of the 
feather, aii<l tasti'us the remainder on the 
weajion. The next arrow is feathered from 
the third ])riniary of each wing, and so on. 
See illustration Xo. 1, page T2 ;Vl 

The fe.it hers are lashed to the arrow with 
cotton thread, an<l so rudely put on, that 
they would sadly cut an English archer's 
hand whim the arrow was shot. In order to 
preserve the nock of the 'arrow from being 
split by the bow-string, it is not made in the 
reed sliaft of the arrow itself, but in a piece 
of letter wood, which is lashed to the butt 
of the arrow. 

The bow is often shorter than the arrows, 
and is of no great strength, a long range 
being, as has already been stated, not re- 
quired. Many kinds of wood furnish the 
Guianan bow,' but those weapons which are 
most in favor are made of a species ofj 
Lecythis. They are strung with the silk 
grass which has been already mentioned. 

Besides the ordinary mode of using tlieir 
bows and arrows, the "Guianan natives have 
another, which exactly resembles that sport 
of the old English archers, when a garland 


was laid on the ground, and the archers, 
standing in a circle round it, shot their 
arrows high into the air, so that they should 
fall into the garland. It sometimes happens 
that a turtle is lying in the water in such a 
manner that an arrow, shot at it in the usual 
manner, would only glance off its hard coat 
without doing any injury. The hunter, 
therefore, shoots upward,' calculating the 
course of the descending missile so accurately 
that it falls upon the turtle’s back, and pen- 
etrates the shell. 

These arrows are heavier than the or- 
dinary kinds, and are furnished with a sharp 
iron point, made in a very ingenious manner. 
As may be seen by reference to illustration 
Xo. .5, page 1231, the iron point is doubly 
barbed. Its neck, at first flat, is soon divided 
into two portions, which diverge from each 
other, and have their ends sharply pointed, 
so as to constitute a secondary pair of barbs. 
A stout double string of silk grass is 
then fixed to the neck, and cotton cord, 
strengthened with kurumanni wax, is coiled 
round the diverging points, so as to form a 
tube. The end of the piece of hard wood 
which terminates the arrow is scraped down 
to a conical point, so that it can easily be 
slipped into the tube. Lastly, the double 
cord fastened to the head is carried for a foot 
or so along the arrow, and made fast by a 
couple of belts of silk grass. 

As soon as this arrow strikes the turtle, it 
dashes oil, shaking the shaft out of the tube, 
and so preventing the arrow from being 
worked out of the wound by dragging the 
upright shaft through the water. 'VVhenever 
the riiptile comes near the surface, the liglit 
reed shaft of the arrow rises .so as to indi- 
cate its pre.scnce, and, aided b}^ this 
mark, the hunter is soon able to secure the 
reptile. The arrow, a part of which is 
shown in the illustration, is rather more than 
five feet in length. It is represented with 
the .shaft separated from the tube. The iron 
point is thick and solid, and as the hard- 
wood spike is fourteen inches in length, the 
front part of the missile is comparatively 
heavy, causing it to descend with great force. 

We iiow^ come to the manufacture of the 
dreaded poison which produces such fatal 
effects. The natives are very chary of giving 
information on the subject, and it is very 
difficult to learn the precise ingredients, the 
proportionate quantities, or the mode ot pre- 
paring them. The following account is ob- 
tained partly from Mr. Waterton’s book, 
partly from information given by bimself, 
and partly from the words and works of other 
travellers in the country. 

A good many articles are employed, or 
said to be employed, but I believe that onljy 
two are really needed. The native who is 
about to make wourali sets about his task in 
a very deliberate manner. He sets olF into 
I the woods alone, taking oxi hia back a pecul* 
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iar kind of basket called a ‘‘quake” or] 
“habbah.” This is a very ingenious kind 
of basket, combining the two requisites of 
lightness and strength. It is generally used 
when the native wants to carry objects that 
are not very heavy, and are large enough 
not to slip tnrough the interstices. 

It is made from the ittiritti reed, split into 
slips about the third of an inch in width. 
As when filled it swells out toward the bot- 
tom and is narrow at the mouth, the objects 
that are placed in it have no tendency to fall 
out, which might easily be the case with an 
ordinary basket, as the bearer is obliged to 
clamber over fallen trees, to force his way 
through the dense underwood of a tropical 
forest, and to subject tho quake to such 
rough treatment that its qualities of form 
and elasticity are continually brought into 
operation. 

The quake will hold a wonderful amount 
of goods, being as dilatable as an liUglish 
carpet-bag. My own specimen (see illustra- 
tion Xo. 3, p. 1231,) measures twenty inches 
in width, and this is the usual average. 

The first thing to be sought is the wourali 
vine (str}fch}U)s toxifeva). It is closely allied 
to the tree which furnishes the well-known 
strychnine, in its coarser stages of prepara- 
tion called mix vomica, or ratsbane. The 
upas tree, which furnishes the poison for 
the Dyak sunipitan arrows, belongs to the 
same genus. The wourali (spelt sometimes 
“ oorara ” or “ curari ”), though not very 
rave, is very local, and not easily discovered. 
It has a vine-like appearance, with a woody 
stem about three inches in diameter, cov- 
ered with rough gray bark. The leaves are 
dark green, placed opposite each other, and 
of an oval form. , The fruit is nearly as 
large as an apple, round, and smooth, with 
8ee<ls imbedded in a bitter gummy pulp. 

When the poison maker has found the 
wourali, he looks after two bulbous plants, 
containing a green and glutinous juice, and 
puts some of their stems into the quake. 
The third vegetable is a bitter root, which I 
believe to be the hyarri, a papilionaceous 
plant, which is largely used by the natives 
in poisoning the water when catching fish 
on a large scale. All parts of the hyarri are 
poisonous, but the root is the most powerful 
part of it. The natives take some of the 
root in their canoes, bale water over it, and 
pound it with their clubs. After allowing 
the water time to mix with the expressed 
juice, the fisherman throws it overboard, and 
in a few minutes every fish within a consid- 
erable distance comesJmoating to the surface 
perfectly helpless. One cubic foot of the 
hyarri will poison an acre of water, even 
among rapids, while a much less quantity is 
needed for creeks and still water. The 
poison has no effect on the flesh of the fish, 
which is perfectly wholesome. 

The wourali and the hyarri are, in my 
opinion, the essential parts of the poison, 


the bulbous plants probably supplying the 
glutinous matter needed to make it adhere 
to the point of the weapon. But the poison 
maker is not content with vegetable sub- 
stances, but presses the animal kingdom into 
his service. 

He procures two kinds of ant, one the 
muniri (Ponera grandis)^ a huge, black crea- 
ture, sometimes an inch in length, with a 
sting so venomous that it often produces a 
fever. One of these ants is in my collection, 
and its very look is venomous enough to 
warn any one against it. The other is the 
fire-ant {Myrmica scBvissima)^ a tiny red in- 
sect, whose sting is just like the thrust of a 
redhot needle. Besides these he takes the 
poison fangs of the labarri and counacouchi 
snakes, two of the most venomous serpents 
of the country. These fangs are kept in 
store, as the native always kills these rep- 
tiles whenever he sees them, and extracts 
their poison fangs. 

That these latter ingredients can have no 
effect in increasing the power of the poison 
I never doubted, and some years ago I ex- 
pressed my opinion that they were not used 
at all, but merely collected as a blind, to pre- 
vent the secret of the poison being known. 
This opinion is corroborated by the re- 
searches of Dr. Herman Beigel, who ana- 
lyzed some wourali poison taken from the 
same arrow with which the hedgehog was 
killed, and who ascertained that there was 
not a particle of bony or animal matter in 
the poison, but that it was wholly of a vege- 
table character. Moreover, there was no 
trace of red pepper, which is said to be one 
of the ingredients. • 

As far as the sense of taste goes, my own 
experience coincides with that of Dr. jBeigel. 
I have tasted the poison, which is innocuous 
unless mixed directly with the blood, and 
found it to be intensely bitter, and rather 
aromatic. These two qualities are doubtless 
due to the strychnine of the wourali and to 
the hyarri. There was not the least flavor 
of red pepper. 

All these ingredients being procured, the 
poison maker sets to wmrk in a very sys- 
tematic manner- He will not prepare the 
wourali in, or even near, his own house, but 
makes his preparations in the depth of the 
forest, where he builds a little hut especially 
for the purpose. His first care is to huild a 
fire, ana while it is burning up, he scrapes 
into a perfectly new pot a sufficient quantity 
of the wourali wood, adding to it the hyam 
in proper proportion, and placing them in a 
sort or colancler. Holding the colander and 
its contents over the pot, the Indian pours 
boiling water over them, and allows the de- 
coction to drain into the vessel, when it 
looks something like coffee. When a suffi- 
cient quantity has been obtained, the bulbous 
roots are bruised and their juice squeezed 
into the pot, and, lastly, the snakes’ fangs and 
ants are pounded and thrown into the poi 
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The vessel is now placed on the fife, which 
is kept up very gently, so as to allow the 
contents to simmer, rather than boil, and 
more wourali juice is added to supply the 
waste by evaporation. A scum is thrown up 
during the process, and carefully skimmed 
with a K^^af, the boiling being continued until 
tlu‘ poison is reduced to a thick dark brown 
syrup, about the consistence of treacle. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, the seeds of the 
red pv^pper are used, not as adding to tli^ 
strength of the poison, but as a test of its 
preparation being comi)lete. When the na- 
tive tliinks that the poison is nearly ready, 
he throws into it a single seed of red pep- 
per, which immediately begins to revolve, 
lie then allows the boiling to proceed a 
little longer, and throws in another seed, 
which perhaps revolves, but more slowly; 
and he repeats this experiment until the 
seed remains stationary, which is accepted 
as a proof that the preparation is com- 
plete. 

The Indian then takes a few arrows, dips 
them in the poison, and tries their cfiect 
upon some- animal or bird, ftqid, if satisfied 
with the effect, pours the poison into a new 
earthenware pot, tics a couple of leaves over 
the mouth, and a piece of wet hide over the 
leaves, so as to exclude both air and mois- 
ture, especially the latter. The little pots 
whicli are used for holding the wourali are 
nearly spherical, and about as large as an 
ordinary orange. 

The above account of preparing the wou- 
rali poison is that which is furnished by the 
natives, but, jis they have a definite object in 
keeping tlie mode of preparation secret, it 
cannot be absolutely relied upon. That 
there is a secret connected with its manufac- 
ture is evident from the fact that the Ma- 
coushic poison is acknowledged to be better 
and stronger than that which is manufac- 
tured by any other tribe, and that all the 
Guianan tribes are glad to purchase wourali 
from the Macoushies. 

It is not every native who knows how to 
make this wonderful poison. The knowl- 
edge is restricted to the conjurers, who keep 
it in their families and hand it down from 
father to son. They are so careful to pre- 
serve their secret, that not only do tney 
make the wourali at a distance from their 
houses, but when they have completed the 
manufacture they burn down the huts, so as 
to obliterate every trace of the means which 
Have been employed. 

They have a sort of superstitious rever- 
ence for the wourali. The ostensible reason 
which is given for burning down the hut is, 
that it is polluted by the fumes of the poison, 
and may never again be inhabited, so that it 
is better to burn it down at once. Th^ al- 
lege that during its preparation the Taba- 
hou, or evil spirit, is hovering over, ready to 
seize upon tnose who are umnitiated in the 
mysteries, and so by the aid of superstition 


effectually prevent their proceedings from 
being watched. 

In order to carry out this fear of the wou- 
rali to its full extent, the professors of poison- 
manufacture will refuse to make it except 
when they please, alleging any excuse that 
may suggest itself. Mr. Watertun uai rates 
an instance where a man who had pi'<'aiised 
to make some wourali poison declined to do 
so at the last moment, on the ground ilinl he 
expected an increase to his family. The 
maker is always pleased to coiisuh r liini^clf 
ill after he has completed his work, v bich, 
ill spite of the repeated washing of Ids fece 
and hand.s, renders him sufficiently liable to 
the attacks of the invisible Yedadiou to 
cause indisposition. The mamitaclurer is 
not altogether an impostor in this case, but 
acts from a sort of belief in the mysterious 
gloom which always surrounds the wourali. 
Nothing, for example, would induce him to 
eat while the poison is being prepared, and, 
however hungry he may be, be will fast 
until the completed wourali has been poured 
into its receptacle. 

Although the chief poison in Guiana, the 
wourali is not the only one, the natives liav- 
ing discovered a sort bf wood which is suffi- 
ciently poisonous in itself to need no other 
appliance. The wood is that of some endog- 
enous tree, of a pale yellow color. From 
this wood the natives cut long bladc-sliapcd 
heads, much resembling those of the Kaffir 
assagais in form. The peculiar shape of the 
head may be seen in figures 4 and 6 of illus- 
tration Sfo. 4, on page 1231, which represents* 
tAvo vieAvs of the same arrow head. Some- 
times the head is left quite plain, but in 
some specimens a pattern is rudely scribbled 
on the outer surface of the blade. Annatto 
is the coloring matter used, leaving a dusky 
red dye behind it. I possess specimens of 
these arrows, both plain and colored. 

These flat heads are lashed to the hard- 
wood spike that terminates the arrow by a 
complicated arrangement of cotton threads, 
which, though they do not possess the artis- 
tic elegance of the Polynesian wrapping, 
yet are crossed and reefossed so as to pro- 
dhee a scries of diamond shaped patterns. 
Mr. Waterton first called my attention to 
the venomous properties of this arrow head. 

The young men practise diligently with 
these weapons. The largest, which are in- 
tended for the slaughter of tapirs, jaguars, 
and such like animals, are tested by being 
shot perpendicularly into the air, each archer 
trying to send his arrow above t£at of his 
competitor. 

Mr. Brett, in his “ Indian Tribes of Gui- 
ana,” gives an interesting account of the 
skill of the natives as marksmen, and relates 
one little episode of the shooting, which 
shows that the inevitable dog ’’accompa- 
nies sports in Guiana, just as he does in 
England. 

After several rounds from each man and 
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boy, the archery contest closed by a simul- 
taneous discharge of arrows from every bow. 
More than two hundred shafts dying through 
the air tt)gether presentiMl a novel spectacle, 
and in an instant demolished the target amid 
loud shouts from all. A dog which, unheeded, 
had wandered behind it, was surrounded by 
the crop of arrows which suddenly stuck in 
the sand, some even beneath him. He was 
a lucky dog, however, for with marvellous 
fortune he escaped unhurt, though bewil- 
dered l>y the adventure and the roar of 
applause which foUowial his somewhat 
hasty retirement, with deprecating look and 
drooping tail.’’ 

8p('ars are also used by some of the tribes. 
The same writer describes tht^ mode in which 
a Warau had practised with the spear. His 
weapon was made of the same material as 
the arrow, but of greater size, the shaft 
being of reed, and tlie head of hard wood. 
The young spearman had fixed a mark on 
the soft stem of a plantain tree. As the | 
missile struck the mark, the hard-wood hea<l 
remained sticking in the tree, while the 
elastic shaft bounded back toward the 
thrower. 

The lad said that this javelin was used for 
killing sundry large fishes, which are in- 
duced to rise to the surface of t lie water by 
means of scattering seeds and other food of 
which they are fond, and are then killed by 
means of this weapon. 

Some of the arrows are unpoisoned, and, 
as an exainjile of the gri^at variety assumed, 
of the arrow heads of th(‘ different tribes 
three more specimens are givam in the three 
left-hand figures of illustration No. f, on 
page 1231, taken from the “ Christy ” collec- 
tion. These heads are something of the 
same form as those which have just been 
described, hut, instead of being fiat, they are 
curved. The reader may reiiiernber that a 
similar form of arrow prevails in New 
Guinea. The reason is simple enough. 
The bamboo is covered with a coating of 
pure fiint, which forms a natural edge so 
sharp, that when the bamboo is split, it can 
be used as a knife. 

Indeed, until the introduction of iron, the 
bamboo hirnislied the knife in ordinary use 
throughout all Polynesia and many other 
countries where it grew. It is evident, 
therefore, that an arrow head merely made 
from a hollow bamboo stem, and retaining 
the hollow shape, must be a most formidable 
weapon, and inflict a very dangerous wound. 
It is brittle, fragile, and would shiver to 
pieces against a shiel<f or defensive armor of 
even moderate strength, but against the 
naked bodies of the Indians it is a most ef- 
fective weapon. 

Great pains have been taken with these 
arrows, all of which have been ornamented 
in some peculiar manner. One of them is 
covered on the convex side with colored 
patterns, just as is the case with the poison* 


wood arrow just described. Another is not 
only ornamented, but cut into barbs. The 
third, which is plain, is distinguished by a 
hollow ball, placed just below tlie head. I'he 
ball is pierced with a hole, so that when the 
arrow is sent from the how a whistling 
sound will be produced. The Chinese use 
whistling arrows at the present time, an<l so 
did our archers iu the days when the long- 
bow was the ])ri(le of England. In all these 
eases, the whistle could be used for anuise- 
meut in time of jx^ace, but for signals in 
time of war. 

As the thouglitful reader might gather 
from the elaborate care exercistal in orna- 
menting tlieso weapons, tlie natives would 
rather exhibit than use lliem. It is almost 
invariably found to be the case, that really 
warlike peo})le keep tludr weapons in the 
highest state of etfleieuev, but trouble them- 
selves comparatively little about ornaincmt- 
ing them, whereas those who want a iTpu- 
I tation for valor, without the trouble and 
danger of earning it, try to gain their end 
by having their weapons covered with orna- 
ment, ami themselv('s assuming as martial 
an aspect as possible. If the reader will 
reimanher the various people-s that have 
bo(‘n described in the courst' of this work, 
he will see how completely tliis rule holds 

good. 

Take, by wjiv of example, the Fijian and 
the Tongaii. The one is ceb'hrated ihi'ough- 
out the world for the variety, the beauty, 
the finish, and the artistic ornamentation of 
his weapons. He always moves anmnl, feel- 
ing himself at a loss without bis club <^u his 
shoulder ; he htalizens Iiimself in the most 
extravagant maimin' for the war dance, and 
before joining in actual battle he consumes 
a vast amount of time in boasting of his 
prowess, and of the use to which he will put 
the body of his foe. 

But the Tongan, who never thinks of 
boasting before or after baith', whose wea- 
pons are simple and unadorn<*d, is so com- 
pletely the superior of the Fijian tliat he 
could,' if lie chose, make himself the master 
of the whole Fiji territory. We S(?e the 
same characteristic in several Eastern lands, 
in which tlie mei are walking arsenals of 
weapons inlaid with gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, and yet will take the first op- 
portunity of running awa^^ when there is 
a probability that their oriifwineiital weapons 
will be used in earnest. 

So the experienced anthropologist, as 
soon as he sees these beautifully carved 
arms, decorated with the most delicate plu- 
mage, and painted with all the colors which 
native art can supply, at once makes up his 
mind that such weapons are more for show 
than use, and that the makers would not 
have expended such time and trouble 
upon them, if they had intended them to 
undergo the rough usage of actual wax- 
fare. 
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We will now pass to their clubs, in which, I 
as well as in the arrows, can be read the 
characteristics of their makers : some of 
them are wonderful examples of savage art. 
The specimens which are shown in an illus- 
tration on the preceding jiage are all drawn 
from examples in the “ Christy ” collection. I 

Those on the right are examples of the 
kind of club which is called Sapakana. They 
are made of the heaviest and hardest wood 
which the native can find, and some of them 
are so large and heavy that they require a 
strong man to wield them. The blade is ' 
formed something like that of the Kew Zea- | 
land merai, being slightly convex in the ' 
middle, and coming to an edge on either 
side, so that it is as formidable a weapon as 
can well be imagined. 

In order to give a firm grasp, the handle 
is covered wldi cotton string wound upon it 
very neatly, afterward being ornamented 
with feathers and similar decorations. As 
the heads of tlicse clubs arc very much 
alike, I have only given one entire, and the 
handles of two btliers. The central is the 
most highly ornamented, having tufts of 
brilliant green feathers just at the junction 
of the head and the handle, and below the 
feathers a series of white balls made of cot- 
ton-wool. The reader will doubtless admire 
the elaborate pattern in which the cotton 
string is wounrl upon the handle. One of 
these weapons in my own collection very 
much resembles that which has been already 
described, except that, instead of the feathers 
and cotton-wool balls, it is ornamented with 
a series of long trailing tufts made of cotton 
fibre. 


At the present time the use of these beau- 
tiful clubs is practically abandoned, the mus- 
ket having superseded the native weapons, 
so that the clubs, although they are still man- 
ufactured, are made for sale, and not for use. 

Xext comes a club which is used by the 
Caribs. It carries out fully llie principle 
which has just been mentioned respecting 
the ratio betAveen the ornament of the w’ca- 
pon and the w^arlike spirit of the user. This 
club is comparatively plain, being meant 
for use and not for show. The makers call 
it by the name of Potu, and it is evidently 
a modification of the “macana ” club of the 
Gran Chaco Indians. To the eye it seems 
no very powerful weapon, but its weight, 
form, and balance render it capable of dash- 
ing out the brains of a man with a single 
blow. There is generally a wrapping of 
cotton string round the middle, so as to af- 
ford a firm grip, and a loop made of the 
same material, wdiich passes over the wrist. 
A modification of the potu is shown in the 
left-hand specimen. 

The very shape of the notus proves that 
they are meaiit to be used by a courageous ’ 
ana warlike people. As a rule the instinct 
of a really courageous people is to “ get at ” 
the adversary, while tnat of an unwarlike 
people is to keep the foe at a distance. 

As to warfare and the mode of conducting 
it, there is considerable variation in the 
different tribes, some being peaceable and 
quiet, while others are just the reverse. The 
most warlike tribe among them is undoubt- 
i edly the Carib, of which Raleigh wrote that 
I they were a naked people, but as valiant as 
I any under the sky. 
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The Caribs were at that time the most 
important of the Guianan tribes, having 
earned their prominence by their weapons. 
If they quarrelled with another tribe, they 
were accustomed to make an expedition into 
the enemy’s land by night, suiTound in suc- 
cession their scattered villages, kill all the 
men, and take the women and children pris- 
oners. Some of these captives were em- 
ployed as slaves among themselves, and by 
degrees became incorporated with the tribe I 
of their captors, while others were reserved 
for sale. They did not, however, restrict 
themselves to this kind of secret expedition, ! 
but openly made war with other tribes, and 
boasted that they would paddle their canoes 
against the stream, so that the enemy might 
hear them coming and not be taken by sur- 
prise. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
Caribs were at one time cannibals, though 
at the present day there is great difficulty in 
getting them to acknowledge the fact. The 
former cannibalism of these tribes was easily 
confirmed by some discoveries which were 
made in a large mound situated on a sand 
reef, some ten or twelve miles from the sea. 

Thinking that this mound might be a 
kitchen midden similar to those which are 
found in many parts of the Old World, Mr. 
Brett instituted a search, and found that, 
like these mounds, the heap consisted chiefly 
of shells, mostly those of mussels and peri- 
winkles, together with the claws and shells 
of crabs, and some bones of fishes and land 
vertebrates. At no very great depth from 
the surface, the excavators came upon a vast 
quantity of human bones, the skulls shat- 
tered to pieces, and the bones of the arms 
and legs split longitudinally. 

To an experienced eye this state of the 
bones told its own story. The bones were 
not laid regularly, as they would have been 
if they had been the remains of bodies reg- 
ularly interred, but were tossed about in 
confusion, the fragments of skulls, vertebrae, 
and limbs being scattered here and there 
without the least order. The story which 
these remains tell is simple enough. They 
are the bones of human beings who have 
been eaten by their fellow-men, which, after 1 
being cracked for the sake of the marrow, | 
have been flung aside, together with the 
shells of molluscs and other refuse. That 
this horrid custom was common to all the 
tribes at one time seems very probable, but 
the Caribs are the last to whom cannibalism 
has been attributed. 

Like the Mundurueds, the Caribs had an 
ordeal consisting in enduring the bites of 
ants. They had no hereditary chief, though 
the son of a chief would succeed his father 
if he were considered to possess sufficient 
ability and courage. Even in such a case, 
the candidate for chieftainship had to prove 
his superiority over his fellows by his capa- 1 
bility of bearing privations ad well as tor- 


ture. He was required to show that he was 
acquainted with all fhe stratagems of war, 
that he could endure long fasting, that he 
was of unflinching courage, and that he 
could resist even me terrifle ordeal of the 
ants, and not until he had satisfactorily })assed 
through all those trials did the tribe lay 
their weapons at his feet in token of their 
submission to him. 

We may naturally feel some surprise that 
a people who exhibit such an indomitable 
spirit, and such a love of freedom, who have 
I overrun vast tracts of territory and success- 
fully resisted even the well-armed and disci- 
plined troops of Europe, should not have ad- 
vanced in the scale ot civilization, but have 
remained as savage at the present day as we 
know them to have been three hundred 
years ago. Mr. Brett, whose personal knowl- 
edge of them enables him to speak w ith au- 
thority, gives his solution of the question as 
follow's; — 

“ There arose among them no master 
spirit, who, combining the w'isdom of the 
legislator with the bravery of the warrior, 
might have established humane and civilizing 
institutions among his people, and perma- 
nently united their scattered hordes, lii great 
emergencies the necessity for united action 
led them accordingly to follow^ and implicitly 
obey, some one of their chiefs, invested by 
themselves wdth superior authority, like a 
dictator of ancient Borne. But at other 
times each petty head of a clan or family 
moved and acted in a great measure as he 
)leased, there being no actual power nor 
lereditary authority sufficiently respected to 
coramaml the obedience of all. 

“ Having thus no permanent band of co- 
hesion, their wild hordes could only fight, 
overrun, oppress, and destroy, and in tlieir 
highest prosperity w'ere incapable of accom- 
plishing any great and useful work wdiich 
might have remained as their memorial to 
future ages.” 

In consequence of the want of leadership, 
the Carib tribe, once the greatest, and per- 
haps the origin of all the Guianan tribes, is 
steadily decreasing, and, valiant aa they may 
be, they are no longer the terror of the 
other tribes, as they used to be. Indeed, 
during their feud with the Acawaios, in 
which they have been engaged for a long time, 
the Caribs have by no means been the Avin- 
ners. They have even been obliged to quit 
their own district, and settle themselves near 
the missionary stations for protcjction. 

The same author who has just been quo- 
ted mentions several instances Avhich show 
the failing power of the Caribs. On one 
occasion a Carib chief came to live at the 
mission station because he had found that 
a party of Acawaios, painted and equipped 
for war, were lurking near his home in the 
forest Even in his place of refhge he was 
not safe from his enemies. One evening 
the village was disturbed by loud outcries, 
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and it was fonncl that a son-in-law of the The task of the Kanaima is not yet ended, 
chief had been seriously liart, and was lying Three days after the burial of the victim, 
in his haminoek, writhing with Uie iiain of the murderer must visit the grave and go 
a blow wdiieh he had received. lie had through some eeri'inony, before the Kana- 
wandered to some little distance from the ima spirit de])arts and allows lie.; man to 
house, when he caught sight of an Acawaio return to his friends. Tin' nativt s art* very 
behind him. Ho tunned round, sprang ui)on ehary of their knowledge on this su])iect, 
the enemy, and tlirew his arms round liim; but. as far as can be .aseerlaiued. Ihe Xana- 
but the man was too strong, liurlcd him to the ima presses a pointed stiek tlii 'ougb the 
ground, and, as he fell, stiaick tin* ])lo\v which body, tastes the blood, and by that act is re- 
had caused him to take to his hammock. lievc'd from tin* spirit of murder. 


wliole f a! ib party was in great <a>il 
fusion and terror for some tiring but at last 1 
it turned out that the .attack was in conse- 
quencii of a personal haul witli the wounded 
man. Two years lietbre, his father had been 
assassinated by fln‘ Aeawuios^ and iso very 
naturally used liis bow and arrows in a vain 
attempt to save his lather’s life. Tliis act 
drew upon him the vengeance of the, Aca- 
waios, who marked him for death whenevt'r 
they could find an oj sport uiiiiy of killing 
him. Ill* had tied from tin* Ksseqniho to 
Pomeroon, hut uselessly, a ml was advised 
by the missionary to go to the coast and 
procure enijiloymeut on one of tlu- sugar 
estates, where lus enemies would not bt‘ 
likely to follow. 

Bonn* limes a blood feud is caused Iw a su- 
perstitious })i’aetice (\‘illed Kanaima. A per- 
son di(*s, and the mediiim*. man decides that 
the death has been caused by some one who 
has usc'd sorcery for tlie jalrpose of ta.king , 
away bis life. The siqiposed wizai'd is tln'ii j 
doomed to dii*. and a. m‘ar relative of th(' | 
deeeastal is sih apart tor the juirpose of car- 
rying out the simleiUM*. II (' is supposed to 
be possessed by a waiuh'i ing sjiirii called 
Kanaima, and is called by that name until j 
the deed ot' ^engeaneii is aee(m)]»lis]i('d. | 
Paring the tiim*. of })ossessi(>u, (he Kaiunma | 
has to< sutler many jirivations, so (hat the 
mere tvisb lo Ih! la'stored to his (.irdinary life 
acts as an incentive to ihe fultilment of his 
office. 

The mode of killing a victim ac< <»rding to 
the Kanaima. superstition is a very cruel 
one. He i' approached from lichiiid tas 
was the ca . ti t- young Carih a])6v«*- 
mention(*-i) , and if the slayer can come 
within reach, tiu', victim is struck down with 
a blow on the bacK of his neck. This blow' 
is not nu'ant to i)e fatal, and is only hard 
enough to cause inscnsiliility for a time. 
The kanaima then forces open his victim’s 
naouth, and pn'sses through his longue the 
fangs of a venomous serpent. The tongue 
immediately swndls to such an extent as to 
prevent the unforlunati* wTetch from speak- 
ing. and in the course of a day or two to 
end his life. Sometimes the Kanaima is 
said to substitute for the serpent’s fangs a 
poisonous povvder, made for the express 
purpose, and kept iu a little tube made of 
the wing-bone of a bird. The preparation 
of this powder is a secret, handed down 
firom father to son. 


Ibe trumds of the Mctim, tlu r' tore, al- 
ways endeavor to conei'al the plaei* of bur- 
I ial, and it is the duly of tin* nuinh rer to 
hover about llie jilaee so that tlu y shall not 
bo able to inter the body witboui knowl- 
edge*. Should the triends be sucoi the 

vengeance is reversed, for the unfinM unate 
Kanaima is oliligi'd to wander tinauigh llie 
w'oods uu.til he is affiicted with madness, or 
s<une Ollier form ot‘ vengeance w luu'eby the 
sjiirit of murder puni*'h('s those who have 
not (“arrictl out hi.s wishes. 

Mr. llndl w iliiessed si'veral instances of 
this dreadful mode of ]iunishment, and in 
one (‘ase had little doubt that lu* had come 
upon a Kanaima who bad been mial le to 
find the body of his victim. “An Indian, 
reduced almost to a skeleton, and in a dread- 
ful stale of exhaustion, w as jiieked u]) in the 
forest by some ArawAk, and brought to the 
l^omoroon mission. He had lost a pm tion 
ot his sealtaaml had his loAvcr li]) torn dcovn 
at eaeli corner. This he said bad lu on done 
])y a small " tiger.' wbieli luul sprung on him 
while lying in ibc tbicst. ... • 

The Aeawaios at tlie mission, whose 
language he spoke, took much eaia* of him 
at tirst.lao afterward judged, from his refus- 
ing Certain kinds of food and oilu‘r signs, 
that he w'as a devotei* and victim of unap- 
p( as('ii Kanaima, and the murderer of a man 
killed some time before. Krom this, and his 
savage, iingrateiul dcuneanor (though Mi\ 
MXdintoek aided by myself, cleansed and 
dressed bis sores to encourage them), w e had 
some difficulty in getting him nursed till his 
strength had returned, as they feared lest 
they should become his future victims.” 

If the friends of the murdered jnan fear 
that they will not be able to conceal the 
body effectually, they remove the liver, and 
put "in its place a reclhot axc-head, under the 
lielief that wdion the Kanaima tastes the 
blood of bis victim, the heat wdiich waisinthe 
axe-head w ill pass into his body and consume 
him. 

Putting aside private feud, the Caribs 
have of late been beaten by the other tribes 
in open war. They had been partially suc- 
cessful against Ibe" Arawfiks, who had been 
driven into the swampy distinct near the 
Waini. Here, how^ever, the fugitives made 
a stand, and placed themsedves under the 
supreme command of a well-known and tried 
warrior. Expecting that the Caribs would 
soon follow them into their place of refhge, 
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th^ir leader placed his men in ambush among 
the islands, and awaited the coming of the 
enemy. 

On came the Caribs in their great war 
canoes, following each other in single file 
through the narrow creeks which separate 
the “wet savannah” into islands. They 
were allowed to pass unhurt, until they 
rounded one of the islands, when a deadly 
shower of arrows from both banks disabled 
or killed every man on board. The second 
canoe pushed on, only to meet the same fate, 
while the others, not being able to see the 
carnage that was taking place, hurried on- 
ward toward the spot whence the cries pro- 
ceeded, and were in their turn overwhelmed 
with the deadly shower. The victorious 
Arawaks then jumped into tha water, seized 
the canoes, and killed every ohe of the war- 
riors with the exception of two. These were 
sent home by the victors on the promise of 
a large ransom, to be paid in the cotton 
hammocks for the manufacture of which the 
Caribs are so famous*, and an insulting mes- 
sage was also sent by them, requesting the 
Caribs to send another expedition. 

On land the Caribs fared as badly against 
the same foes as they had done by sea 
Being determined to resist the continual at- 
tacks of the Caribs, the Arawaks made up 
their minds to flv no more to the swamps for 
safety, but to boldly face their enemies. 
They therefore built a large house on the 
banks of a rivulet, surrounded it with trees 
laid with their branches outward — in fact, 
the dbattis of modern engineering — and 
stored the house with as many arrows as 
they could make. Moreover, they made 
broad wooden shields, which were used on 
this occasion for the first and probably for 
the last time. 

As had been anticipated, the Caribs were 
not very long in making their attack. See- 
ing a small party of men among the trees, 
they gave chase and pursued them as far as 
the house, which they immediately attacked. 
The defenders did not return the fire of the 
Caribs, but contented themselves with receiv- 
ing on their shields the arrows of the enemy, 
l^en they judged that the arrows of the 
foe were nearly exhausted, they made use of 
their own stores, and poured volley ait^r 


volley on the invaders, being supplied by 
the women and boys with arrows as fast as 
they could shoot The Caribs were unable 
to withstand such an attack, and were 
obliged to beat a retreat, during which they 
lost many more of their number by the pur- 
suing Araw&ks. 

The two last decisive battles between these 
great tribes ended again in favor of the 
Araw&ks. The latter established themselves 
on the banks of a branch of the river 
Moruca, a stream which is thickly wooded 
on both sides. The name of this branch is 
Haimara-Cabura. Across this stream the 
Arawaks sank a tree trunk at such a depth 
that it would allow small canoes to pass over 
it, while the ^rge and heavily-laden war- 
canoes must inevitably strike upon it. 

The invaders came, as had been expected, 
but found nothing except empty houses. 
They then descended the Moruca, looking 
about for their prey, and at last caught 
sight of several canoes and gave chase. The 
fugitive canoes, on reaching the mouth of 
the Haimara-Cabura, darted into it as if for 
shelter, and were followed by the invaders, 
yelling and shouting with excitement Sud- 
denly, their canoes struck violently against 
the sunken boom, jerked the paddles from 
their places, became entangled with each 
other, and caused inextricable confhsion. 
In the midst of their perplexity, showeri^ of 
arrows were hurled upon them, and very 
few of the invading force escaped. 

Among them, however, was the Carib 
chief Manarrawa, who was incensed at the 
repulse with which he had met, returned to 
the Orinoco, organized another force, and 
again attacked the Araw&ks. This time he 
was less fortunate, being wounded and taken 
prisoner. On being brought before the 
council of chiefs, Manarrawa promised that, 
if his life was spared, he would cause his 
people to cease trom fhrther attacks. The 
Araw&ks, more lenient than the Caribs. 
granted his request, gave him a canoe, ana 
sent him home. He, on his part, performed 
his promise, and from that time there has 
been no regular war between the Caribs and 
Araw&ks, ^though there have been private 
blood feuds of the kind described. 
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*We will now examine the domestic life of the only defence against the mosquitoes and 
the Guianan natives. other winged pests, the whole building 

Their architecture differs considerably ac- rocks, the joints creak, and the house seems 
cording to the district. As a rule, the cli- on the point of coming down. But the 
mate is so warm that houses are but little junctions of the beams and posts are so 
needed, all that is required being a simple firmly tied that they arc far stronger than 
roof above the head. The ordinary kind of they look, and however fragile the shed may 
hut is nothing more than a mere shed, a seem, it is quite equal to any strain they 
sort of barn without the walls, supported on may have to endure, 
posts and thatched with leaves. From the In the interior, however, the huts are 
posts and rafters are hung the personal more of a complicated character, and have 
goods of the natives, such as fans, paddles, 'walls as well as a roof. Their form is inva- 
clubs, blow guns, bows and arrows, and sim- riably round, and their roofs pointed in the 
ilar articles, while from one or two of the centre. Some are shaped almost exactly 
cross-beams is sure to be hanging the sin- like single-poled tents, having a circular up- 
gular cassava press, which will be presently right wall, some five or six feet in height, 
aescribed. Such a house is represented on and from that wall a tolerably high conical 
the preceding page. roof ending in a sharp point. Their gen- 

Between the upright posts, and sometimes eral shape much resembles that of the Mak- 
from the transverse beams, are suspended the ololo house, seen on page 329. The roof, 
hammocks, some of which are almost inva- however, is neater, and the central pole, by 
riably occupied, as the master has a natural which it is supported, rises to some height 
genius for lying in his hammock when he above the top, looking like the ornamental 
18 not absolutely obliged to be on his feet spikes with wnich English builders are fond 
The number ofhammocks under a single roof of decorating some of their villas, 
is almost incredible. They are hung in tiers, Other houses, though built on the same 
one above another, like the berths on board principle, are not quite conical. They have 
a passenger ship, and when thirty or forty no distinction between the wall and roof, 
of them are occupied at once, it seems and, instead of being circular, are octagonal, 
rather wonderful that the building should They may he very well imitated by cutting 
be able to withstand such a strain. out eight isosceles triangles from cardboard, 

As the inhabitants move about, or get the larger sides being aoout four times the 
into an& out of their hammocks while re- length of the shortest, and sewing them to- 
plenishing &e nightly fires, whose smoke is gemer* A kmtting needle throng the cen- 

( 1245 ) 
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tre will act as a support, and look very much 
like the centre pole of the edifice. i 

These huts are used by the Macoushies, 
the makers of the very long blow guns 
which have already been described, and 
from projections n the upright poles the 
weapons are suspended when not in use. 
It need scarcely be said that the task of 
house building belongs to the women, inas- 
much as it pertains to the category of heavy 
work, which is beneath the character of a 
mail to undertake. Indeed, with these peo- 
ple, as with many other uncivilized nations, 
the rooted disinclination of the men to la- 
bor, and the consequent falling of all the 
work upon the women, is one cf the most 
serious obstacles to their progress in civiliza- 
tion; and even polygamy is not so much a 
drawback as the inferior condition of the 
women. 

Treating of the native houses, Mr. Brett 
remarks that the builders, simple as may be 
the house itself, carefully select a site which 
must combine several requirements. In the 
first place, it must be near a stream, so that 
the women may not have more trouble than 
needful in fetching water for the use of the 
household, and that the canoe may be within 
easy reach of the house when the owner 
wishes to set out upon one of the frequent 
migrations which take place among these 
tribes. ' 

It must be a spot which is gather out of 
the way. The native Guianan likes peace 
and quietness, and has a strong objection to i 
being disturbed, the apathy of his nature 
being supplemented by an inveterate shy- 
ness, which makes him keep aloof from 
strangers. It must also be a spot where the 
ground is light and sandy, and where the 
very slight cultivation needed in this land 
can be easily carried on. 

The house being built, the next business is 
to prepare a field for the cultivation of yams 
and cassava, and this is the only hard work 
which the men will condescend to do. The 
ground is already occupied by trees, but this is 
of no consequence to the native agriculturist. 
Having selected a convenient spot, he cuts 
down the trees, ingeniously contriving that 
the fall of one shall bring down several 
others. This is done at the beginning of the 
hot season, i e. somewhere in August. The 
tropical sun soon dries the fallen trees, and 
when they are sufficiently parched for the 
purpose, the Indian sets them on fire, a 
process which rapidly consumes all but the 
trunks and the largest branches. He has 
now done his share of the work, and leaves 
the rest to the w^omen, who have to clear 
away the debris as far as they can, and to 

that^^L ^need^?^^”^’ planting, and weeding 

Among these people polygamy, though 
not ^ways the rule, is often the case, and a 
man^s greatness is partly estimated by the 
number of his wives. It is not, however, 


carried out to such an excess as is the case 
with many other peoples, inasmuch as one 
chief was looked upon with the greatest 
respect because he had the unusual number 
of nine wives. This chief, a Warau, was 
very jealous of his establishment, and was 
said to have shot one of his wives, and 
severely wounded another with his cutlasa 
As a rule, however, a man has one wife only, 
the exceptions being rarer in proportion to 
the number of wives. 

The Caribs appear to carry out the princi- 
ple of proprietorship in their women to the 
fullest degree, as is exemplified by an amus- 
ing anecdote related by Mr. Brett. It must 
be premised that, as is usual among nearly 
all uncivilized natives,* the wife is purchased 
from her father or oldest male relative, who 
has absolute power over and can sell her as 
he would sell his bow, and with as much 
regard for the feelings of one article of 
property as the other. 

“ A high-spirited Caribi girl, indignant at 
being given in marriage to an elderly man, 
who had already other wives (oi)?e being her 
own sister), ran away from him, and be- 
stowed her hand on one of the Essequibo 
Caribs, a younger man whom she liked bet- 
ter. After a wiiile, the old man visited that 
quarter — not, how ever, to exercise his un- 
doubted right to bring her back and beat 
her, but to claim compensation for licr ser- 
vices. It w^as willingly allowed, and for a 
gun, a barrel of salt, or some article of like 
value, the w'oman was left with the man of 
her choice, wiio perhaps thought himself 
secure, and the business ended. 

‘‘ But the next year the old man, who well 
knew what he was doing, paid them another 
visit, still, as he said, in quest of compensa- 
tion. On being reminded by the hus])and 
that he had already been paid for the wmman, 
he replied, ‘ Yes — for the woman; but she 
has since borne you a child — you must now 
pay me for that.’ The unwritten law of 
Caribi usage was decidedly in the old man’s 
favor, and he received compensation for 
that child. For each succeeding birth he 
could, if he chose, reappear, like an unquiet 
spirit, make a similar demand, and be sup- 
ported therein bv the custom of his na- 
tion.” 

Sometimes the second wife is purchased 
while still a child, and brought up together 
with the family of the first wife, and a pru- 
dent chief will thus provide himself with a 
succession of wives, each attaining mar- 
ri^eable years as her predecessors oecome 
too old to suit the taste of their proprietor. 
How and then, the first wife successfully 
resists the introduction of a sharer of her 
household. In one such case, the first wife, 
after trying to commit suicide, and being 
revented, took a more sensible course, 
he was an ArawAk, one of three sisters, all 
linng with their respective husbands at one 
sememeni One dayi the hnshand of the 
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eldest sister^ having been on a visit* to some 
friends, brought home anoUier wife, a fuli- 
rowu young woman. The first wife, after 
er unavailing attempt at suicide, made an 
onslaught upon the intruder, aided by her 
two sisters, whose husbands stood quietly 
looking on. The end of the business was, 
that the woman ■was sent back to her 
friends, and the first wife was left in the un- 
disturbed rule of her household. 

The Arawaks have a curious and praise^ 
worthy regulation concerning marriage. 
Their tribe is divided into a number of 
famili('s, each descending in the female line, 
and being known by its own name. No one 
is allotved to marry int« the family bearing 
the same name as himself or herself, and 
this principle is carried out in a rather curi- 
ous manner. 

As the succession falls in the woman’s 
line, her sons and daughters, and the chil- 
dren of her daughters, bear the same name 
as herself, but not so the children of her 
sons, who will take the names of their re- 
spective mothers. The Arawaks are very 
tenacious of ..this rule, and think an infrac- 
tion of it to be a great crime. 

As is the case with most uncivilized na- 
tit)ns, the Guianan mothers think but little 
of the event which lays a civilized European 
woman on the bed of sickness for weeks. 
Mr, Brett sa^v one Warau woman, only two 
hours after the birth of her child, tie up her 
hammock, and carry it, together with her 
newly born infant, from one house to 
anotlier. When the child is very young, 
it is laid in a small hammock, but vfhen it 
gains a little strength, a rather curious era- j 
ale is provided for it. I 

The body of the cradle is made of the 
evcr-iiscful iiirritti reed, which is split into 
slips about the tenth of an inch in width, 
and then woven so as to make a kind of 
basket, open at one end and down one side.. 
The edges are strengthened by a rod of 
flexible wood lashed firmly to them, and the 
cradle is brought into shape by means of a 
framework consisting of tolerably strong 
sticks. The opening in front is much nar- 
rower than the body of the cradle, so that 
the child can be easily secured in it. The 
length of my specimen, drawn on page 
1238, is exactly twenty inches, and width 
at the back thirteen inches, while that of! 
the opening is only seven inches. This! 
cradle is very strong, very elastic, and very ; 
light — three great requisites in such an! 
article. When the mother wishes to carry I 
her child, she only takes a broad plaited 
belt, the two ends of which are united, 
passes it over the crossbars at the top of 
the cradle, and then brings the belt across 
her ibreheeul. 

The parents are very kind to their chib 
dren, and can seldom bring themselves to 
“Chastise them, except in a sudden fit of 
anger. The natural consequence of this 
so 


treatment is, that they have scarcely any 
control over the children, though, when they 
grow up, the respect shown by sons and 
daughters to their parents of either sex is 
worthy of all praise. 

Connected with this subject, the Guianan 
natives have a very singular custom, which, 
according to our ideas at the present day, 
entirely reverses the order of things. W ith 
us, when a wife expects to be a mother, she 
often thinks it necessary to abstain from 
certain articles of food, and from too much 
exertion. With the Guianan Indians, the 
wife eats exactly what she chooses, and 
w^orks as hard as ever, while the husband 
thinks himself bound to abstain and to rest. 
For example, the Acawaios and Caribs will 
not eat the flesh of the agouti, lest the future 
offspring should be thin and meagre; the 
haimara fish, lest it should be dim-sighted; 
or the maroudi, lest it should be still-born, 
the cry of this bird being held as an omen of 
death. The reader may remember that a 
Macoushie excused himself from making 
wourali by reference to this custom. This 
custom docs not stop with the child’s birth, 
but extends to several w'eeks afterward. 

As soon as her child is born, the Indian 
wife washes the baby, rolls it in the cradle 
hammock, and "oes about her business as 
usual. But the Indian husband is pleased to 
consider himself very ill, and straightway 
takes to his hammock, where he is waited 
upon by the women w ith the most solicitous 
attention. In some districts the sick hus- 
band has not a very pleasant part to play, 
being obliged to talce nauseous drinks, and 
to go through a course of very unpleasant 
medicine. Generall 5 ^ however, he does 
nothing but lie in his hammock for a week 
or two, during which time he is kept amply 
supplied with the daintiest food, and petted 
as if he w^ere recovering from a dangerous 
sickness. 

This custom has gradually expired in the 
vicinity of the mission stations, but it occa- 
sionally revives. Mr. Brett mentions an 
instance where a large influx of strangers 
reintroduced it into the station. It so 
happened that a young Christian Indian 
had become a father, and was violently im- 

ortuned by his female relatives to take to 

is hammock according to ancient, custom. 
He resisted for some time, but was so perse-* 
cuted that he fairly ran away, and "went 
to work at a distance for three weeks, at 
the expiration of which time he thought 
he might he considered as convalescent. 
Strange as this custom may seem to be, it is 
one which lias prevailed through a very con- 
siderable portion of the globe, and even in 
Europe has not been extinct until compara- 
tively late years. 

Not only is polygamy practised among 
these tribes, but the strange custom of poly- 
andry exists. On one occasion, when a mis- 
sionary was arguing with a native against 
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the practice of polygamy, he used an argitr 
mentum ad hominem, ana with the bad re- 
sults that usually follow such an argument 
Pinding that he could not prove to his in- 
terlocutor that a man ought not to have two 
wives, the missionary asked how it would be 
liked by the men if one wife were to have 
two husbands. To his astonishment, the 
man replied that the plan answered very 
well, and that he knew a woman who at that 
time had three husbands. 

It has been already mentioned that the 
natives of Guiana depend chiefly for their 
food uj)on the beasts, birds, and fishes which 
they capture. Vegetable food is not so im- 
portant to them as it is generally to inhabi- 
tants of warmer climates, probably because 
the almost perpetual moisture of the country 
forces the inhabitants to partake of a cona- 
paratively generous diet. 

The staple vegetable food is the cassava, 
which is prepared in rather a curious man- 
ner. Strange to say, it is obtained from a 
plant belonging to the natural order Euphor- 
biaceas, plants which are celebrated for con- 
taining most poisonous juices. 

Some of them are trees of the largest size, 
while others are little herbs that only exist 
for a few weeks. All of them, however, se- 
crete an acrid juice, more or less poisonous. 
A familiar example of these plants may be 
found in the common spurge, or wart-wort of 
our gardens (Euphorbia helioscopa)^ the 
white, acrid, milky juice of which is em- 
ployed in destroying warts. Several of these 
Euphorbiaceas protlucc, beside the poisonous 
juice, a farinaceous substance, from which 
the poison can be separated, and which is 
then useful as human food. 

The chief plant which produces the cas- 
sava is the Jatropha mamhot, though there 
are others from which the farina can be 
obtained. The juice of this plant is so 
oisonons that a very small dose will pro- 
uce death. Fortunately, the venomous 
principle is exceedingly volatile, and can 
DC driven off bj^ heat, so that the very sub- 
stance which in its raw state is a deadly 
poison becomes, when cooked, a wholesome 
article of food. 

The mode of preparing the cassava is as 
follows: Taking on her back the quake, 
which has already been described, the 
Guianan woman di^s up a quantity of the 
cassava root, puts it into tne quake, and 
brings it to her hut. She next peels it by 
tearing off the outer covering with her 
teeth, and then proceeds to scrape it into 
very fine shavings. This is done by means 
of the native grater, which, rude as it looks, 
is a very effective machine. It consists of 
a thick board about a yard in length and 
half as much in width. Into the ‘upper sur- 
face of this board are driven in regular rows 
a number of fragments of sharp siones, which 
are Aprther secured in tbair places by a sort 


of vegetable glue obtained from the Juice of 
a tree. 

By being drawn over this surface, the 
cassava roots are soon reduced to thin 
shavings, much like those of the horse radish, 
which are collected into a basket One of 
these baskets is shown in fig. 2, on page 1231. 
It is made much like the cradle already men- 
tioned, but is of closer texture, and the strips 
of cane are wider. It is about two feet in 
diameter, and is capable of containing a con- 
siderable quantity of the grated root 

When the native cassava maker does not 
possess one of these graters, she uses as a 
substitute the acrid root of a species of 
Ireartia palm, which is covered with hard 
protuberances, and answers the purpose tol- 
erably well, though it does not work so 
smoothly or neatly as the regular grater. 

Sometimes a further process of grinding is 
employed, though not always. In such cases, 
the grated root is placed on a flat, sloping 
stone, and rubbed with another, just as is 
done oy the Araucanians. See page 1203. 

The next process is to rid it of its poi- 
sonous juices, and in this part of the ope- 
ration there is also considerable variation. 
Among some tribes, the scraped cassava is 
taken out of the dish and pressed tightly into 
a sieve or colander. This instrument is very 
ingeniously made. It is of basket work, but 
instead of being made of flat strips of cane or 
reed, round twigs are used, about as thick as 
ordinary drawing pencils. The natives have 
an ingenious mode in which the shape of the 
vessel is preserved while the interstices are 
not allowed to diminish or increase in size. 
This is done by beginning with a com- 
paratively few twigs at the apex of the col- 
ander, and inserting fresh twigs at regular 
intervals as the vessel increases in size. 

Into this colander the cassava is pressed 
and kneaded with water, until a considerable 
amount of the juice is expressed. It is then 
left in the sieve to undergo a partial drying, 
and is soon ready for another process, that 
of the press*, and it is remarkable* that, 
though presses of various descriptions have 
been sent from Europe, none of them seem 
to answer so well as the native Guianan press 
called the “ tipiti.” This press is a long, 
cylindrical basket, from six to seven feet m 
length, and about four inches in diameter, 
made of the bark of the Jacitara palm, a 
species of Desmoncus, The lower part of the 
tipiti is closed, and brought nearly to a point, 
wnile the upper part is left open, each ena 
terminating in a very strong loop. Owing 
to the mode in which the tipiti is made, the 
central portion is highly elastic, while the 
mouth and tip are co&paratively stiff. One of 
these is represented oh the following page. 

Several of thesd tipities generally hang to 
the roof or the cross-beam of the but so as 
to be ready fbr use when wanted. One of 
them is then filled with grated ea^va, whi<^ 
Is thrust into the elasfc tube as tightly an 
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possible, so as to cause it to become very | 
much shorter, and very much thicl^r in the 
middle. Underneath the tipiti is placed 
an earthenware bowl to receive the juice. 
Vessels such as these are made by the na- 
tives, and although they are very fragile, as 
the clay is never thoroughly kneaded, and 
the baking is insufficient, they can endure 
the tire well enough for cooking purposes. 
The vessel which is represented in the illus- 
tration is of a deep brown color, striped and 
spotted with black. ' 

Besides these soft and fragile bowls, the 
natives make bottles for the purpose of 
carrying water. Some of these clay bottles 
are really elegant in form, and show evi- 
dences of artistic feeling on the part of the 
potter. A figure of a double water bottle, 
with its earthenware stoppers, is given on 
pa^e 1249. 

A heavy weight is then fastened to the 
bottom or the tipiti, which is consequently 
elongated and narrowed, so as to compress 
the contents forcibly, and squeeze out the 
juice that remains in the cassava. After a 
while a stilly stronger pressure is obtained by 
means of the lever. A pole is passed through 
the loop at the bottom of the tipiti, and the 
shorter end of it is lashed to one of the 
upright posts of the house. The heavy 
wei At — usually a large stone — is then hung 
to the longer end of the pole, so as to pro- 
duce a powerful leverage on the tipiti, and 
compress the cassava still further. 

When the process has arrived at this state, 
the cassava maker often adds her own weight 
to that of the stone, by sitting on the end of 
the lever, and with her baby slung in its 
cradle on her back, occupies herself in some 
of the lighter feminine occupations. • 

The cassava is now fit for baking, for 
which purpose it is placed on circular iron 
plates, which are laid over the fire like the 
“girdles” on which oat cakes are baked. 
Although little known in this country under 
its proper name, cassava is largely used un- 
der the name of semolina, which is nothing 
more tlian the the cassava roughly ground 
to a coarse sort of grain. 

Nothing of this useful plant is thrown 
away. We have seen that the farinaceous 
matter can be rendered wholesome by being 
deprived of its poisonous juice, and we 
shall now see that even this juice itself can 
he rendered useful. If man or beast were 
to drink it as it pours from between the in- 
terstices of the tipiti, they would swell, and 
die in great agony. But by means of boil- 
ing the poisonous principle is driven off 
and the juice changes to a deep brown liq- 
uid, which is well known under the name 
of cassareep, and extensively used as a 
sauce. It is the foundation of the “ pepper- 
pot” of the West Indies, and when used by 
natives is so highly impregnated with red 
pepper, that when they hospitably serve a 
white itaranger with cassava breaa and cas- 


sareep sauce, the mouth of the stranger is 
excoriated by the quantity of capsicum. 

If the reader will refer to the illustration 
representing a Warau house, 6n page 1244. 
he will see the various processes of cassava- 
making. On the right hand is seen a woman 
kneeling before the grater, and scraping the 
cassava into the dish or basket. Hanging 
to the cross-beams of the hut are two of the 
tipiti presses, one filled ready for the weight 
and the lever, and tlie other stretched 
nearly to its full extent. A woman is sitting 
on the lever, and so expressing the last 
drops from the cassava into the bowl. The 
baking of tlie cassava cake is shown in the 
background on the right hand. 

A few little e])isodes of Guianan life are 
shown in the same illustration. On the left 
hand is seen a man armed with his bow and 
long arrows, and having slung on his shoul- 
ders the little bag which serves as a \)Ocket. 
Another man is lying asleep in his ham- 
mock, and nearly in the middle is shown a 
mother with her two children, one of them 
dragging a huge spider tied to a string. 
The spiders of this country are sometimes 
as large as a man’s outspread hand, and, un- 
pleasant playfellows as they appear to us, 
they are used in this light by the children, 

I as was seen by Mr. Bates. 

The natives can also make sugar, though 
of a rather coarse character. Some of the 
tribes employ a machine with small w(X)den 
rollers, for the purpose of crushing the su- 
gar-cane and expressing the juice, but the 
plan followed by the Cafibs is the most sim- * 
pie, and at the same time the most remark- 
able. They carve the upper part of a stout 
post into the rude semblance of a human 
bust, the post being as nearly as possible as 
large as a man. The part that answers to 
the collar-bone projects considerably, and a 
hole is bored through the middle of the neck 
under the chin. 

When the Caribs wish to make their su- 
gar, they put one end of a long and stout 
lever, into the hole in the neck, and lay the 
cane horizontally upon the collar-bones. 
One man then takes the end of the lever, 
and by pressing it down crushes the cane 
so that the juice flows down the breast 
of the image into the vessel, while another 
man shifts the cane so as to bring every 
portion successively under the lever. 

As for drink, the Guianan natives have* 
fi-om lime immemorial made an intoxicat- 
ing liquor called piwarri, which is almost 
exactly like the mudai of the Araueanians. 
A number of cakes of cassava bread are 
toasted brown, thrown into a large vessel, 
and boiling water poured over them. The 
remainder of the cakes are masticated and 
mixed with the others in the vessel. Ker^ 
mentation then takes place “very rapidly, 
and in a short time the liquor is fit to drink. 
The natives are immoderately fond of this 
disgusting preparation, and often brew and 
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and drink great quantities at a time. A canoe 
is no uncommon vessel to be filled with pi- 
warri, and every one who joins in the revel 
is presumed to become intoxicated as soon 
as possible. Mr. Brett mentions an amus- 
ing instance of native feeling on this subject. 

The Arawaks of the Mahaiconi district 
having begged that a missionary might be 
sent to them, the bishop determined on vis- 
iting them personally. In honor of his iir- 
rival, the Arawaks had got up a great festi- 
val, including a canoe full of pi warri, and 
the curious Maquarri dance, of which we 
shall presently learn. Most of them were 
intoxicated, but they apologized to the 
bishop for their shortcomings in politeness, 
and said that if they had known sooner of 
his visit, they would have had two canoes 
full of piwarri instead of one. 

Piwarri feasts vary in detail according to 
the tribe which holds them. They are, 
however, always accompanied by a dance, 
and by some ceremonies practised by the 
piainari or conjurer. An interesting ac- 
count of a piwarri feast is given by Messrs. 
Spix and Mar tius, in their ‘‘ Travels in Bra- 
zil : — 

“ By degrees, those residing at a greater 
distance^ar rived in single troops, each with 
his whole family, and with bag and baggage, 
as if they were" going migrate; the men 
who had not yet secreted their bows and ar- 
row's in the neighboring woods hid them 
here; the women put down their bavskets, 
took the children on their shoulders, and 
looked for the drinking-cup (cuja). With- 
out conversing with each other,* each mem- 
ber of the family examined the surrounding 
company with an unst(;ady look; the men 
approached each other, and saluted their 
neighbors, at most, by pouting out their 
lips, and a scarcely audible nasal tone. 

“ In the middle of the asscmibly, and 
nearest to the pot, stood the chief, who, by 
his strength, cunning, and courage, had ob- 
tained some command over them, and had 
received the title of captain. In his right 
hand he held the maraea, the above-men- 
tioned Castanet, which they call (jnnfjcrina, 
and rattled with it, beating time with his right 
foot. W e did not find any traces among the 
Indians of the oracles of the maraea, men- 
tioned in the accounts of earlier travellers. 
Bather walking than dancing, he advanced 
slowly, with his body bent forward, round 
the pot, toward which his eyes were con- 
stantly turned. The dance, the measure of 
which was in triple time, was accompanied 
by him with a low monotonous singing, 
which was more strongly marked when he 
stamped with his foot. The oftener the 
song was repeated, the more solemn and an- 
imated was the expression of his voice and 
features. All the rest stood motionless 
pund the pot, stared at him without speak- 
ing, and only now and then, when the words 
of the dancer, which seemed to be extempore, 


moved them, they broke out into immoder- 
ate cries. 

“ After this measured circular dance, by 
which, probably, it was intended to conjure 
and keep off evil spirits, the leader ap- 
proached the pot, took from the hand of his 
neighbor the drinking-vessel which he held 
ready, gravely dipped it into the pot, and took 
a sip. The rattling of the gringcrina and 
the monotonous musift became general, and 
more and more noisy the longer the cup 
went round. We, too, hSi a full cuia pre* 
lied with disgust. 


went round. We, too, hSa a full cuia pre* 
sented to us, and though filled with disgust, 
we were obliged to follow the advice of our 


guide to empty it, in order not to give the 
Indians any reasons for distrust. 

‘‘The beverage resembles in taste our 
malt liquor, and when taken in a large 
quantity is intoxicating, an effect which was 
but too manifest toward the end of the feast, 
by their leaping and noisy singing of, ‘ Hi! 
ha! ha! ’ Hopes had been given us that we 
should see on this occasion the dances of the 
Coroados; but toward evening, after their 
stomachs and heads were full, one party 
slipped away after the other, as if by pre- 
vious agreement.” 

The same authors give an account of a 
melancliolv sort of dance performed by 
another tribe of natives, the Puris : — 

“ When they had been made familiar, and 
treated with plentiful draughts of brandy, of 
which, like all Indians, thc\v are passionately 
fond, they began their dance by night, on an 
open spot not far from the fazenda of Guid- 
owald. If the compact low stature, the 
brown-red color, the jet-black hair hanging 
down in disorder, the disagreeable form of 
their broad angular countenances, the small, 
oblique, unsteady, blinking eyes, and, lastly, 
the tripping, short, light step of these sav- 
ages had excited in us the most sorrowful 
feelings at the debasement of humanity in 
them, these were further increased by the 
melancholy expression of their festivity in 
the darkness of the night. The men placed 
themselves close together in a line, and be- 
hind tliem the women, also in a line. The 
male children, sometimes two or three, took 
hold of each other and of the fathers round 
the waist, as the female children did their 
mothers. In this position they begin their 
melancholy ‘ Hdu — jo — hd — ha — /la? It 
is remarkable that the melodies which Lery 
noted above two hundred years ago among 
the Indians in the neighborhood of Rio 
Janeiro very much resemble those observed 
by us. 

“ The song and the dance were repeated 
several times, and the two rows moved slowly 
forward in a measured triple time. In the 
first three steps they put the left foot forward, 
and bent the left side; at the first and third 
step they stamped with the left foot, and 
at the second with the riglit: in the following 
three steps they advanced the right foot at 
the first ahd last, bending on the right side. 
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In this manner they advanced a little alter- 
nately, in snort steps. As soon as the song 
was concluded, they ran back in disorder, 
as if in flight — first the women with their 
daughters, and then the men with their sons. 
After this they placed themselves in the 
same order as before, and the scene was re- 
peated. A negro, who had lived a long time 
among the Puris, explained to us the words 
sung to this dance as a lamentation, the 
subject of which was, that they had attempted 
to pluck a flower fi^m a tree, but had fall^ 
down. No interpretation of this melancholy 
scene could have appeared to us more appro- 
priate than that of the loss of Paradise.’’ 

The most curious of all the Guianan dances 
is that which is called the Maquarri dance, 
from the implement which forms its prin- 
cipal element. The Maquarri is a whip, and 
the object of the dance is giving and re- 
ceiving blows from the maquarri. The form 
of this whip varies in different districts. The 
form usually employed, is made of silk grass 
fibre, bound together so as to form a stiff and 
elastic whip. The handle is strengthened 
by being bopnd strongly with a strip of dark 
cane wound spirally around it, and is or- 
namented by a tuft of fibres, which hang 
from the butt. Several tufts of white cotton 
wool adorn the transition between the handle 
and the lash, the latter of which tapers grad- 
ually to a point. The whole whip including 
the lash, is nearly five feet in length, and is 
a most formidable instrument of torture, 
capable of cutting into the bare skin like a 
knife, and causing the blood to spirt from 
the wound which it makes. The other form 
is scarcely so terrible a whip to the eye, 
though it may inflict quite as much pain 
when skilfully handled. It is entirely cov- 
ered with cane, and, as it is swung about, it 
gives a crackling sound with every curve. 
The length of this whip is three jfeet four 
inches. 

The maquarri dance is conducted in the 
following manner. The young men and 
boys, decorated with all the fantastic feather 
work which native art can supply, range 
themselves in two rows opposite each other, 
the dancers being all armed with their ma- 
quarri whips, which they wave in the air, 
uttering at the same time cries which are in- 
tended to imitate the notes of birds. 

Presently two of the dancers from opposite 
sides challenge each other, leave the ranks, 
and dance opposite each other in the open 
space between the ranks. After dancing for 
a while, one of them stops, and stands firmly 
on oiie leg, thrusting the other forward, and 
remaining perfectly firm and steady. See 
illustration on page 12 lO. 

His opponent, or partner, whichever he 
my be called, stoops down, takes deliberate 
aim at some part of the projecting leg, and 
then leaping into the air, in order to give force 
to his stroke, delivers a blow with all his 
itrenffth. A practised maquarri dancer is 


sure to cut deeply into the skin and to draw 
blood by the stroke; but the receiver does 
not shrink from the blow, gives no sign of 
pain, and only smiles contemptuously as he 
executes the dance. Presently his opponent 
holds out his leg in turn to be struck, and 
after a few lashes have been exchanged, 
they retire to the piwarri vessel, drink some 
of its contents, and return to their places in 
the ranks. 

The greatest good humor prevails during 
this strange contest, though when a couple 
of powerful and experienced dancers have 
met, they have often scarcely been able to 
walk from the severity of the blows which 
they have received. Sometimes, after a hard 
day’s dancing and drinking, when their legs 
are stiff and sore from the blows which they 
have received, and their heads are aching 
from the liquid they have drunk, they de- 
clare that they will abandon the dance for 
ever. But, as soon as their legs get well and 
their heads are clear again, they forget all 
their promises, and join in the next maquarri 
dance with unabated zest. 

During one of these dances, which was 
performed in Mr. Brett’s presence, a stout 
little W arau came to the encampment, when 
the dance was nearly over, eviden^Jy with 
the idea of getting some piwarri without 
undergoing the previ 4 >us salutation of the 
maquarri whip. The young men at once 
divined his intention, and quietly passed 
the word among themselves to frustrate his 
design. Accordingly,, he was challenged in ^ 
rapid succession by the young men, and * 
subjected to more than ordinary castigation 
before he obtained any piwarri. However, 
he bore his punishment manfully, and did 
his best to look pleasant, althougn he soon 
perceived the trap into which he had fallen. 

On that occasion the dance was given in 
honor of a woman who had been buried in 
the house. A broad plank lay upon her 
rave, and on it, among other articles, was a 
undle of silk grass being the remainder of 
the material from which the maquarri whips 
had been made, these articles having some- 
what of the sacred character about them. 
After going through a few ceremonies, two 
or three men, armed with long knives, 
dashed in among the dancers, snatched 
the whips from them, cut off the lashes, 
and flung them into the grave. The ownera 
of the whips pretended to he very savage 
at surrendering the whips, leaping, throw- 
ing somersaults, and going through all 
kinds of evolutions, so that it was great 
matter of surprise that any of them escaped 
injury. 

On another occasion, when the maquarri 
dance bad been got up in honor or the 
bishop, all the dancers, before they went 
into the large house, laid their whips on a 
board which had been placed there expressly 
for their reception. 

With regard to this dance, Mr. Brett ms 
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much struck with the apparent indifference 
to pain manifested by the natives, and asked 
them how they could endure such tortures 
without seeming to feel them. The Indians 
replied that their insensibility to pain was 
partly produced by the piwarri, and was 
partly owing to the presence of the women, 
who would scoff at any one who showed the 
least symptom of suffering. 

Giving both these reasons their full value, 
there are two others of much greater impor- 
tance. One is the natural apathy of the na- 
tive, who requires a very strong stimulus for 
exertion. This apathy extends to the nerves 
of sensation as well as to those of volition, 
and the real fact is, that a blow which would 
cause the most horrible agony to a white 
man is scarcely felt by the native Guianan, 
The other is the effect of exposure and per- 
fect health of body. All those who have 
gone into training for any athletic contest 
will remember how different is tlic pain- 
hearing capacity of the trained and untrained 
man, the former scarcely seeming to be 
aware of an injury which would have pros- 
trated him for weeks had he been untrained. 
Kow these natives are always in the state 
of body to which the civilized athlete occa- 
sionally^ brings himself, and the result is, 
that external injuries have but little effect 
on them. 

Another and a rather picturesque dance is 
described by Mr. Brett. This is an Arawdk 
dance, and is performed in- the following 
manner: — Twelve young men step forward, 
and arrange themselves in parallel rows; hut 


instead of carrying maquarri whips, they 
bear slender rods, about twelve feet in length, 
decorated with strips of silk grass stained 
red, and having at the tips little gourds with 
stones in them. They dance backward and 
forvyard, striking the ends of their rods 
against the ground, and keeping time with 
the measure. From time to time the young 
women go up lo the dancers, seize their 
arms, and dance with them, and then, as the 
men clash the rattling ornaments of beetles’ 
wing cases with which their wrists and legs 
are decorated, the women loose their hold, 
and run back to their companions like 
frightened deer. 

A Warau dance is described by the same 
missionary who witnessed the maquarri 
dance. “ It was little more than a meas- 
ured series of steps, accompanied with stamp- 
ing, while the persons advanced or receded, 
sometimes in single rank, sometimes in two 
ranks facing each other, throwing their 
right anus over their right-hand neighbor’s 
shoulders, and their left arras round their 
left-hand neighbor’s waist, swaying their 
bodies to and fro. Occasionally the women 
would run, and, inserting themselves be- 
tween the men, join in the dance. 

“ The effect was somewhat heightened by 
a monotonous chant sung in unison, and by 
the clatter of heads and anklets made of 
hard seeds and the wings of beetles. The 
dance was intended to represent the antics 
of a herd of kairounies, or bush hogs, and 
the chant was a succession of mocking or 
jeering expressions.” 
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UuuiNCr their dances the natives display all 
tlicir licst. feather ornaments. Two of their 
licaddrcsscs are shown on page 1238. The 
foundation of these is a circlet made of 
thin dark cane, cut into strips. One of them 
(tig. 2) is made of parrots’ feathers, beauti- 
fully shaded from dark blue to brilliant green, 
and* ]»ciiig topped with three long straight 
scarlet feathers from the tail of tlie macaw. 
The gtuieral effect of this beautiful head- 
dress is heightened by a row of 'white 
ftowny feathers by which it is surrounded. 
This stiecimen was made by the Macoushie 
tribe. 

The other headdress (fig. 1) is called 
Arok, and, though very handsome in point 
of color, does not possess the beauty of form 
which characterizes the other. The greater 
part of the luaiddrcss is bright yellow, but 
iust on either sid(^ of the top are two broad 
bands of scarlet. The feathers in this speci- 
men are arranged four deep. 

The reader may remember that, in many 
portions of the uncivilized world, api'ons are 
made of thongs depending from the ^vaist. 
This principle is carried out by many of the 
African tribes, who use thongs or strips of 
leather, as well as in several of the islands 
of Polynesia, where vegetable materials are 
used. AV e have at fig. 4, on page 1249, an 
example of the same principle carried out in 
Tropical America, feathers being employed 
instead of skin, grass, or bark. The length 
of this apron is one foot nine inches, and its 
depth one foot three inches. It is made of 
feathers, blue at the base and tip, and scarlet 
in th^ middle. As may be seen by the 


smaller figure at the side, the featheTs are 
fastened on the string that binds the apron 
on the waist by doubling over the quill, and 
tying the doubled end over the string. 

It is on such occasions as the AravYutk 
and Warau dances, of which a description < 
was given in the last cliapler, that the 
women produce their best apjiarel. Gener- 
ally, as long as none but their own people 
are in siglit, they are not particular about 
wearing clothes of any kind, but since they 
have mixed with the white people they have 
learned to be more fastidious. AVhen 
white stranger comes to a native settlement, 
the men and women are mostly independent 
of clothing, but the latter, as" soon as they 
distinguish the color of thdr visitor, run olff 
to their homes to put on their dresses. 

Those settlements that are tolerably near 
civilization usually emi»loy the “ kimisa,” 
Le. a sort of petticoat passing round the waist, 
and suspended by a string over one shoul- 
der. These dresses are considered merely 
a concession to the peculiar notions of the 
white man, and, though worn while he’ 
is present, are taken off as soon as he de- 
parts; and carefully put away until the next 
white visitor comes. 

The native dress of ceremony is, however, 
the little apron called the queyu, or keu. 
At the present time it is ma<ie of beads, 
but before beads were procurable it was 
simply of cotton, decorated with shells, bee- 
tles’ wings, and similar ornaments. Several 
of these odd little aprons are in my collec- 
tion. Tlie best and most elaborate of them 
is that which is represented at %. 5, on 
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p^e 1249, and was presented to me by H. 
Bernau, Esq. 

This beautiftil specimen of native art Is 
eight inches in length and four in depth, in- 
cluding the large beads that serve as a 
fringe. It is made entirely of “ seed ” beads, 
threaded on silk grass in such a manner 
that the thread is scarcely visible. The 
principle on which the maker has gone is, 
that she has woven a sort of framework of 
perpendicular threads or strings, set exactly 
wide enough apart to allow two beads to be 
placed between them. By this plan she has 
regulated the arrangement of the beads 
requisite to form the pattern, while the 
beads themselves are strung upon fine silk- 
grass threads that run at right angles to the 
others. 

The colors are blue, yellow, green, and 
carmine, in transparent beads, and chalk- 
white and vermilion in opaque beads, not 
counting the larger beads used to form the 
fringe. The principle of the pattern is that 
of the square standing on an angle, or the , 
“ diamond,” as.it is more familiarly termed. 
First, three diamonds have been worked in 
yellow beads, a line of green beads running 
down the centre of the yellow, and a rather 
broad line of carmine beads passing along | 
the inner and outer edge of each diamond. 

The dark pattern in the centre of each 
diamond is made of blue beads, and the 
square patterns in each angle or the dia- 
mond are made of chalk- white beads with a 
centre of vermilion. The entire apron is 
edged with the chalk- white beads The 
fringe at the bottom is made of a treble row 
of much larger beads, one of which is repre- 
sented of the full size, and at either end of 
each bead is a small scarlet cylinder, like 
coral. 

On looking at the form of the apron, the 
reader will notice that it is much wider at 
the bottom than at the top. This is inten- 
tional. The thick pei’pendicular strings 
only extend as far as the upper corners, the 
others being thin threads. The conse- 
quence of this structure is, that when the 
apron is held up by two loops, the middle of 
it is nearly flat, wnile the two ends fall into 
heavy folds. 

There is a positively startling boldness 
about the coloring of tnis apron; such, for 
example, as the placing green beads next to 
the yellow. Still, the whole arrangement of 
the colors is so admirable, that in spite 
of the brilliant hues of the beads, which are 
of the brightest possible blue, yellow, car- 
mine, and vermilion, they are so well har- 
monized, that in no case does one hue seem 
to predominate over another, or to interfere 
with another. 

Some few yearsf ago, I was discussing the 
wloring of this very apron with Mr. T. 
Baines, the celebrated traveller, and asking 
if he had any theory by which he could ac- 
count for the artistic harmony of color wWch 


is invariably displayed in the aprons. He 
said that he had long thought that the na- 
tives unconsciously imitated the coloring on 
the wings of the gorgeous butterfiies which 
are so plentiful in that land, and, from spec- 
imens in his collection, showed that thi‘. very 
collocation of hues which produced harmony 
of coloring in the bead apron was also to be 
found in the wings of Guianan butterflies. 
Perhaps the splendid plumage of many 
Guianan birds may also afford hints for tho 
native artist. 

Another que3ru in my collection is made 
of similar materials, and on the same princi- 
ple, but is of a totally different ])attern. In 
this case, the maker has evidently possessed 
a preponderance of the chalk- white beads, 
and comparatively few of the red, blue, and 
yellow beads. She has accordingly made 
the body of the apron of the white beads, 
and enlivened it oy two patterns, of red, 
blue, and yellow, formed much like those 
which occupy the centre of the diamond in 
the apron which has been just described. 
In shape the two aprons are identical, but 
the latter is very much smaller in size, being 
only four inches in length and two in 
depth. 

The third specimen of the queyu in my 
collection is much larger, being made of 
large beads, and really may take rank as an 
article of dress and not a mere ornament. 
It is thirteen inches in length by nine in 
depth, and, though not possessing the bril- 
iant colors of the two queyus which^ havo 
been described, is yet a handsome article of 
costume. The white beads of which the 
groundwork of this apron Is made are aa 
large as ordinary peas, so that the whoje 
work is of a much coarser character than 
that which distinguishes the two other 
aprons. Those which form the pattern are 
deep garnet color, so dark that except in 
particular lights it looks black. The woman 
who made This apron has ingeniously se- 
lected the beads of such a size that two of 
the garnet beads occupy exactly the same 
space as one white bead, and exactly fill the 
interval between the perpendicular strings 
of the framework. 

The most remarkable point in this apron 
is the pattern, which is exactly like that 
which IS founa on old patterns, and which 
has come into modern use under the name 
of the Greek fret. I have seen several 
queyus of different sizes and colors made 
j with this pattern. The lower edge of the 
apron is made of six rows of topaz colored 
beads, as large as the white beaaS| and it ia 
fhrther decorated with a fringe made of 
tufts of cotton strings, one such tuft being 
fixed to every alternate bead. 

As may be imagined from the description, 
the beads employed in making the apron are 
very heavy, the whole article weighing 
nearly a pound and a hall^ so that in this 
I case the owner has good reason for not 
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wearing it except on occasions of ceremony. The women are inordinately fond of the 
Owing to the material of which these aprons sapiiru, and are as scornful respecting those 
are made, none of them put forth their full of their own sex who do not wear it as are 
beauties unless they are held between the the Chinese women respecting those who 
spectator and the light. do not wear the “ golden lilies.’’ 

One of these aprons was procured by a Tliese women nave a variety of orna- 
fricnd of mine in a manner which shows that nieiits, but little clothes. Kecklaces ox va- 
they are considered rather as ornaments rious kinds are highly esteemed among 
than dress. He happened to be in pne of them, especially when they are made of the 
the civilized coast towns, and met a woman teeth of the jaguar and alligator, inasmuch 
wearing a queyu of remarkable beauty. He as such ornaments indicate the prowess of 
stopped her and tried to iiixkice her to sell^ their admirers. The appearance of a Carib 
the apron; but all his exertions were in vain, woman in full dress is not very attractive, 
and for no amount of money could lie pur- These people are short, thick necked, and 
chase it. At last a brilliiint thought struck awkward looking, and in those respects the 
him. lie had in his pocket one of the com- women are much worse than the mem Of 
mon printed handkerchiefs containing the the ten portraits there is not one that can 
flags of all nations, and, as a last resource, bear comparison with the female inhab- 
hc oflered the kerchief in exchange for the itants of Southern Africa, such as have been 
queyu. figured in the first part of this work. Their 

The woman could not withstand such a short necks are cumbered with low upon 
temptation. The gorgeous patterns on the row of necklaces, their only dres.s, is a narrow 
handkerchief were fhr superior to the best strip of blue cloth, and they have done 
examples of native art, and might afford their best to make themselves entirely 
new ideas for the future. Accordingly, she hideous by the abominable sapuru. 
then and there took off the queyu, handed it Then, by way of adding to their attrac- 
to the purchaser, and received in exchange tions, they perforate the under lip, and wear 
the kerchief, which she tied round her head, in it one or several pins, the heads being 
and then pursued her walk in all the dignity within the mouth and the points projecting 
of the best-dressed woman in Guiana. outward. Some of the women smear their 

The strangest article of dress to be found whole bodies and limbs with the annatto 
in Guiana is undoubtedly the Carib sapuru, dye, which gives them the appearance as 
or garter, an ornament which can compete ii blood were exuding from every pore; and 
with the compressed foot of a Chinese the reader may well imagine the appearance 
beauty,orthe wasp-like waist of an European of such women, with pkis sticking through 
belle, both for inconvenience and ugliness, their lips, their bosoms covered wifli row 
While the Carib girl is young a band of rat- upon row of necklaces, their reddened limbs 
tan is bound ti^tly under the knee and variegated with blue spots, and their legs 
another above the ankle. To give them an swollen and distorted by the effects of the 
ornamental appearance they are stained sapuru. 

with a red dye, but in fact they are instru- The Carib men wear an article of dress 
meuts of tofture, which entirely alter the which is almost exactly like that which is 
form of the human limb and convert it into a worn by the inhabitants of the Xicobar 
mere spindle thicker in the middle than at Islands. It is a narrow but very long scarf, 
each end. 'woven from cotton fibre. After passing 

There are now before me a number of round the waist and between the legs, it is 
photographic portraits of Carib women, and tucked into the girdle, and then is so long 
it is scarc< ly possible to imagine anything that it can be hung over the shoulder like a 
more hideously Irdicrous than the effect of Highlander’s plaid. The men are very 
the sapuru, I^cprived of its natural powers proud of a good girdle, and adorn it plenti- 
of extension, the limb has to expand itself fully with cotton tassels, beetles’ wings, and 
as it can, ana the consequence is, that it is similar ornaments. 

obliged to develop itself in the compara- Of all the Guianan tribes, the Waraus are 
tively narrow space between the two band- least careful respecting dress. Even the 
les. women wear nothing but a triangular piece 

If the reader should wish to obtain an ac- of bark, or a. similarly shaped article of ap- 
curate idea of a Carib belle’s leg from the parel formed from the spathe of the young 
ankle to the knee, he can easily do so. Let palm leaf. This spathe is also used for a head 
him take an ordinary broomstick, eighteen dress by several tribes. In order to under- 
inches in length, and push it through the stand the structure of this article the reader 
middle of a rather small Stilton cheese; then must remember that the palm tree is an 
let him wrap the stick above and below the endogenous plant, and that all the leaves 
cheese with a red bandage, adorn the cheese spring from a central shoot. From this 
with a number of blue spots, and he will have same spot there also starts a conical shoot, 
a very good idea of the exfcraordinanr shape which contains the flowers. In its earlier 
whlcitt fe assumed by the leg of a Carib fe- stages of development this shoot is covered 
male, with a membranons envelope, a 
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spathe, which bursts in order to allow the I 
enclosed tlower-stalk to develop itself. Be- 
fore it has attained its full development, the 
spatlie is drawn off the llower-stalk and 
soaked in water for a time, until all the I 
green substance becomes decomposed, and ! 
can be washed away from the librous frame- 
work. The well-known skeleton leaves are 
prepared in exactly the same manner. 

When decomposition is complete, the 
spathe is carefully washed in ruiiniug wa- 
ter, so that the whole of the green matter is I 
removed and nothing is left but the tougher 
fibres. These are tangled together in a 
very remarkable manner, so as to be very 
elastic, and to allow the fabric to be stretched 
in different directions without causing any 
interstices to appear between them. 

In this state the spathe is conical, of a yel- 
low-brown color, and. extraordinarily light. 
A specimen in my possession, though meas- 
uring twenty-seven inches in length, weighs 
barely half an ounce. 

When the native wishes to convert the 
spathe into a cap, he doubles the open end 
twice, and then makes a deep fold within 
eight or nine inches of the tip, tlius causing 
it to assume the shape whic:Ii is seen in the 
illustration on page 1249. Slight as is (he 
texture of tliis odd cap, it forms an excellent 
defence against the rays of the sun, wliich 
is the only object of tfie headdress in such 
a climate. 

The reader will see that the shape, as 
well as the lightness of the spathe, con- 
duces to its usefulness as an apron as well 
as a headdress. Such at all events is the 
only dress for which the Waraus care; and 
whether on account of the perpetual ex- 
posure of their skins, or whether from other 
caustiS, the short, stout, sturdy Waraus are 
much darker than the other tribes — so dark, 
indeed, that they liave been said to approach 
the blackness of the negro. Mr. Brett thinks 
their want of cleanliness is one cause of 
this deeper hue. They arc the best native 
laborers that can be found, and, when they 
can be induced to shake off their national 
apathy and fairly begin work, they will do 
more than any other tribe. Neither do 
they want so much Avages as are required 
by the other natives, preferring liberal ra- 
tions of rum to actual "wages. 

Living as do the Guianan natives in the 
forests, amid all the wealth of animal life 
which is found in them, and depending 
chietly for their subsistence on their success 
in hunting, they attain an intimate knowl- 
edge of the habits of the various animals, 
and display considerable skill in taking 
them. They capture birds, monkeys, and 
other creatures, not for the sake of killing 
them, but of domesticating them as pets, 
and almost every hut has a parrot or two, a 
monkey, or some such pet attached to it. ! 

The women are especially fond of the 
little monkeys, and generally carry them on 


their heads, so that at a little distance they 
look as if they w'ere wearing a red or a 
black headdress, according to the species 
and color of the naonkey. They carry their 
fondness for their animals to such an extent 
that they treat them in every respect as if 
they were their children, even allowing 
them to suck at their breasts in turn with 
their own offspring. 

Breading the venomous snakes mOvSt thor- 
oughly, they have no fear of the non-poi- 
soiious kinds, and capture them without 
ditliculty, Mr. Brett saw one of them catch 
a young coulacanara snake by drop})ing a 
noose over its head by means of a forked 
stick, and then hauling it out and allowing 
it to coil round his arm. Altliough a very 
young specimen, only five feet or so in 
length, the reptile was so strong tliat the 
man was soon obliged to ask some one to 
release his arm. 

Sometimes this snake grows to a great 
length, and, as it is extrenudy thick-hodied, 
is a very dangerous r(‘j)tile to deal with. 
Mr. Waferton suc('eeded in taking a coiila- 
canara fourteen leet long, after a fierce 
struggle, Avluch is amusingly told in his 

Wanderings.” I have seen the skin of 
this snake in the collection which then 
adorned Walton Hall. 

The skill of these natives is well shown 
]>y their success in capturing a cayman Avith 
a hook. Mr. Water ton had tried to catch 
tlie reptile Avith a shark hook, but his etforts 
Avere unaA^ailing, the reptile declining to 
sAvalloAV tlie bait, and at last contriving 
to get it off the hook, though it AA'as tied 
on with string. After more than one 
failure, he showed the hook to a native, 
who sliook his head at it, and said that 
it would not ansAver the purpose, but that 
he Avould make a hook that Avould hold the 
ca3unan. 

Accordingly, on the folloAvlng day he re- 
turned Avith a ver^" remarkable hook. It 
consisted of four pieces of hard wood about 
a foot in length, curved, and sharpened at 
the ends, Avhich Avere slightly barbed. These 
barbs,' if we may so call them, were tied 
back to back round the lower end of a rope, 
a knot in the rope preventing it from drop- 
ping through the barbs, which were forced 
to diverge from each other by four pegs 
driven betAveen them and the rope. The 
so-called hook, indeed, was very like a four- 
pronged Fijian spear, supposing the shaft to 
be cut off below the prongs, a hole bored 
through the centre of the cut shaft, and a 
rope passed through the hole and knotted 
below the prongs. It is evident that if such 
an instrument as this Avere taken into a cay- 
man’s throat, the diverging prongs would 
prevent it from coming out again, and as 
long as they remained unbroken, so long 
would the cayman be held. 

This curious hook was then taken to the 
river side, and baited with an agouti The 
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end of the rope was made fast to a tree, and 
the barbed hook suspended about a foot 
from the water by means of a short stick 
driven into the bank. The native then took 
the empty shell of a tortoise, and struck it 
several blows with an axe, by way of telling 
the cayman that its meal was ready. The 
result of the operation justified the Indian’s 

romise. The cayman could not get at the 

ait without lifting itself well out of the 
water, and securing it by a sudden snap^ 
while the resistance oifered by the stick 
caused the projecting barbs to be driven 
into the reptile’s throat as it fell back into 
the water. 

How the cayman was dragged out of the 
water, and how Mr. Waterton jumped upon 
its shoulders, and disabled it by seizing its 
fore-paws and twisting them on its back, is 
matter of history. The tale was generally 
disbelieved at the time, and gave rise to no 
small amount of banter; but it is a perfectly 
true one, and the objections to it have long 
died away. Indeed, one of Mr. Waterton’s 
men, who was then little more than a mere 
lad, was, as •an old man, in the service of 
one of my friends, and corroborated every 
word of the story. 

As might be inferred from the natural 
aiiathy and indolence of the natives, they 
have but few games. They only work by 
fits and starts, and spend a very large pro- 
portion of their time in their hammocks, 
caring little for those contests of skill and 
strength which are so absorbingly interest- 
ing to the inhabitants of cooler and more 
bracing climates. There is, however, one 
such game which is played by the War- 
aus, who have already been mentioned 
as the stoutest and strongest of the tribes. 
This game is well described by Mr. Brett : — 

“There is also a kind of wrestling, or 
trial of strength, practised by the Waraus, 
at their drinking-bouts, in which each of 
the antagonists is furnished with a sort of 
shield, (see illustration on page 1260), made 
of the light branches of the itd, cut into 
equal lengths, and firmly lashed across a 
frame three or four feet in height^ some- 
what less in width, and slightly bending 
outward. 

“ The front of each shield is painted in 
various colors, and with some peculiar de- 
vice, according to the fancy of the owner. 
From its upper edge arise elastic stems, 
generally three in number, adorned with 
colored hissels, and surmounted with stream- 
ers made of the same material as the ma- 

uarri whips, and not much unlike them. 

t has altogether a picturesque appear- 
ance. 

“ Each champion grasps the edges of his 
shield firmly with both hands, and, ^er va- 
rious feints and grimaces to throw his oppo- 
nent off his guafl, a clash is heard, as one 
springs forward, and his shield strikes that 


of his adversary. The contest is generally 
one of mere strength, the shield being 
pushed forward by the whole Jdrec of the 
body, and supported by one kne(\ while the 
other leg is extended behind. Sometimes 
one of the players is able to push liie other 
ofi' the ground, or, by a dexterous slip and 
thrust on the fiank, to send him rolling on 
the ground. More frequently Uu y n main 
pressing, panting, and struggling, till ex- 
hausted, when the contest ceases by mutual 
consent. 

“ It is then a point of Warau etiquette to 
shake the shields at each other iii a jeering 
manner, with a tremulous motion of their 
elastic ornaments, and to utter a very pecul- 
iar and ridiculously defying sound, some- 
thing like the whinnying of a young horse. 
This is Generally followed by a hearty, good- 
humored laugh, ill which the bystanders 
join. Another couple then stej) forward to 
eng^age.” 

The iU palm, of which the Warau shields 
are made, will be briefly described when we 
come to that singular branch of the Warau 
tribe which lives in dwellings raised above 
the surface of the water. It has already 
been mentioned that the Waraus are cele- 
brated for the excellence of their canoes. 
They are universally recognized as the chief 
canoe builders of the whole country, and 
to them the other tribes resort from consid- 
erable distances. Some of these canoes are 
large enough to hold fifty men, so that very 
considerable skill is needed in building 
them without the instruments and measures 
by which our own boat builders ensure the 
regularity of their craft. 

There are several forms of these canoes. 
The most important is that which has just 
been mentioned. It is hollowed out of the 
trunk of a tree, and is forced into the proper 
shape partly by means of fire, and partly by 
wedges and cross planks. The largest of 
the canoes have the sides made higher by a 
narrow plank of soft wood, which is laced 
upon the gunwale, and the seam well 
caulked. The canoe is alike at both ends, 
the stem and stern being pointed, curved, 
and rising well out of the" Water. There is 
no keel, and it draws but a few inches of 
water. This formation would be very awk- 
ward in our own rivers ; but in those of Gui- 
ana, such as .the Essequibo, there are so 
many falls and rapids, that the canoe must 
be especially adapted for them. This kind 
of canoe is called a curial, or corial. 

The perils of the rapids have been well 
told by Mr. Brett : — “ Advantage is taken 
of the eddies which are found at the base of 
the huge rocks that interrupt the stream. 
The Indians pass from rock to rock by wad- 
ing, leaping, or swimming, and by means of 
a hawser haul the boat through the rushing 
water friim one resting point to anothef , the 
steersman meantime keeping his seat, and 
sometimes lashed to it, smving with his 
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large paddle to guide in some degree her Sometimes even the skill of the natives 
course. The waters dashing and foaming fails to overcome all the difficulties, and the 
amidst the surrounding rocks render this canoe is upset, the crew barely escaping 
operation as exciting as it is difficult Still witb their lives. It was in descending one 
more exciting and dangerous is the task of of these falls that Mr. Water ton’s canoe was 
descernlitig these rapids. The safety of all upset, and flung into the Essequibo the pre- 
then depends on the perfect steadiness of cious store of materials from which the 
those in the canoe, and on the bowman and wourali is made. 

steersman acting in concert and with instant The simplest kind of boat, called by the 
decision. colonists a “woodskin,” is nothing iuore 

The canoe is kept in the very centre of than the flexible bark of the purplc-heait 
the current, one of her best hands kneeling, trees stripped off in one piece, forced open 
with quick eye and ready paddle, in the in the middle, tied together at the cuds, and 
bow, and the rest of the men exerting their so left until dry. In order to jvrevent these 
strength to give her headway. Darting barkcanoesfrom taking in water at the ends, 
swiftly along, she arrives at the edge of the a large lump of clay is pressed lirmly into the 
fall, and, pointing downward, shoots into the end, so as to make a barrier agriinst the 
surf below it, dashing it up on either side, water. This mode of caulking is necessarily 
and leaving her crew alone visible. If all be but temporary, and the “ back-dam,” as it is 
well, rising above the fall, she obeys the called by the colonists, is sure to be washed 
guiding paddles in stem and stern, and away sooner or later, according to the state 
dances over the tumbling weaves, while her of the river. The reader will remember that 
excited crew with a triumphant cry exult at a similar appliance of clay is found among 
their success.” the Austr4ian savages. 
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We will conclude this history of the Gui- 
anan tribes with a few remarks on their re- 
ligion. 

As far as is known of their religious ideas 
as they were before they became mtermixed 
with those taught to them by the white man, 
the Guianan natives believe in one supreme 
Deity, and a vast number of inferior divini- 
ties, hiostly of the evil kind. All pain is said 
to be caused by an evil spirit called Yau- 
hahu, and is said to be the Yauhahu’s ar- 
row. 

As it is necessary that these evil beings 
should be propitiated when any calamity is 
feared, a body of sorcerers, called piai men, 
are set apart in order to communicate be- 
tween their fellow men and the unseen 
world. In order to qualify themselves for 
the task, the piai men are obliged to go 
through sundry strange ceremonies, cinder 
the charge of some venerable professor of 
the art. The neophyte is taken to a soli- 
tary hut, and there compelled to fast for 
several days before bis spirit is fit to leave 
his body and receive the commands of the 
Yauhahu. '■ 

For this purpose a quantity of tobacco is 
boiled, and the infusion drunk by the aspi- 
rant to priestly honors. The natural effect 
of this dose is to exhaust the already weak- 
ened body, and to throw the recipient into a 
state of fainting, during which his spirit is 
supposed to leave his body, and receive a 
commission from the Yauhahu. Indeed, he 
undergoes a civil death, he is proclaimed 
as dead, and his corpse is exposed to public 
view. 
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He recovers very slowly from the terrible 
state of‘ prostration into wdiich he has been 
thrown, and when at last he leaves his hut, 
he is worn almost to a skeleton. As a mark 
of office, he is solemnly presented with the 
marakka, or sacred rattle. This is nothing 
more than a hollow calabash, some eight 
inches in diameter, having a stick run 
through it, and a few white stones within it, 
so as to make a rattling sound when shaken. 
The calabash is painted red, and a few 
feathers are generally hung to the sticks. 
It is two feet in length, and adorned with 
scarlet and blue feathers. These rattles are 
held in the greatest veneration by the un- 
initiated, who will not venture to touch them, 
and are chary even of entering a house in 
which a marakka is hung. In consequence 
pf the value set upon these instruments, the 
natives can scarcely be induced to part with 
them, and the few which have been sent to 
England have in nearly every case been 
procured from sorcerers who have been 
converted to Christianity, and, as a proof of 
their sincerity, have given up the emblems 
of their order ' 

Tlie piai man is called in on almost every 
occasion oflife, so that his magic rattle has 
but little rest. He is present at every pi- 
warri feast,, when he decorates himself with 
feather plumes, the skins of snakes, and sim'- 
ilar ornaments, and shakes liis rattle over 
the bowl before the contents are drunk. 

Chiefly is he needed in times pf sickness, 
when, by virtue of his rattle, he is supposed 
to be capable of driving away the evil^lrit 
whose curse has caused the malady. When 
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a piai man is called to a case of sickness, he 
sends all the women away, and even keeps 
the men at a respectful distance. His ex- 
e. ises then begin, and are continued for 
hours, chants to the evil spirit bein» accom- 
panied with sundry rattlinffs, until in the 
depth of night the Yauhahu manifests 
himself to the sorcerer, and tells him how to 
extract the “ arrow ” which he has aimed at 
the sick man. Of course it is incumbent on 
the sorcerer to produce the arrow in ques- 
tion, which is clone by sucking the affected 
part, and producing from the mouth a little 
pebble, a bird’s claw, a snake's hmg, or some- 
thing of the kind. 

If the reader will refer to illustration Ko. 
5, on page 1265, he will see a very complicated 
and rather elegantly formed rattle. The hol- 
low gourd forms part of the rattle, but it is 
very small, and depends from . series of three 
hoops, which are strung with beetle wings. 
The noise which this simple instrument 
makes is really wonderful, and the slightest 
movement of the string by which it is held 
sets all the wings clattering against e^ch 
other. This interesting object Avas brought 
from Guiana by II. Bernau, Esq. 

Even accepting the marakaand the beetle 
wing rattle as musical instruments, we find 
that the Guiana natives have but little 
variety in music. The only instruments 
which are really worthy of the name are 
pipes or flutes ‘made of different materials. 
One of these instruments is in my collection. 
It is made of the ever-useful bamboo, and in- 
cludes one internode, i. p., the space between 
two knots. 

The mouthpiece is narrow and oblong, and 
the maker has possessed sufficient knowledge 
of sound to cut out a large scooped piece 
from the middle of the instrument. The 
owner seems to have prized this flute ex- 
ceedingly, as he has covered it with elaborate 
patterns. It is blown like our own flute, 
and the sound which it produces is loud, full, 
but, if musical, is melancholy also, and much 
resembles the wailing sound produced by 
blowing into the mouth of a soda-water 
bottle. The length of this flute is fourteen 
inches. 

The natives also make a flute of the leg 
bone of the jaguar. W/liich is very much 
rized, the spoils of the jaguar having a very 
igh value among them. One of these is 
shown on the next page. The Caribs once 
used human bones for this purpose, but at the 
present time content with jaguar bones, 
as equally indicative of courage and skill. 

To return to the superstition of the 
Guianan natives. One*of the beings which 
they most dread is the water mamma, or 
Orehu. This is an unfortunate being who 
inhabits the water, and occasionally shows 
herself, though in different forms, sometimes 
even assuming that of the horse, but often 
toking that of the manati. The Orehu is a 
female spirit, and is generally, though not 


always, malicious, and, when she is in a bad 
temper, is apt to rise close to the canoes, and 
drag them and their crews under water. 

The legends told by the various tribes re- 
specting their origin are very curious, as 
snowing a great similarity with those of 
other parts of the world with whom there 
could have been no geographical connexion. 
For example, the legend of the earth sub- 
merged under water, through the disobe- 
dience of some of its inhabitants, and re- 
peopled by a few who were placed in a safe 
spot until the waters subsided. 

One of the strangest of their legends is 
told by Mr. Brett. It concerns the origin 
of the Warau and Carib tribes. 

Originally the Waraus lived in a country 
above the sky, where they had all they could 
desire. One day a young hunter shot an 
arrow into the air, and when he came to 
search for it, found a deep hole through 
Avliich it had fallen. Looking down through 
the aperture, he saw another world opened 
out beneath him, and Avas seized with curi- 
osity to visit it. Accordingly, he made 
hiniself a sort of ladder of rattan, AAffiich grows 
abundantly in the upper Avorld Avhere he 
lived, and descended to the world beloAV. 

Here he remained for some time, revel- 
ling on the flesh of animals hitherto iinknoAvn 
to him. After a while, he climbed up the 
ladder Avith great trouble, and told his 
friends the wonders which ho had seen. 
Struck Avith surprise at his narrative, and 
eager to partake of the luxuries Avhich he 
described, the whole of his friends deter- 
mined on paying a visit to these Avondrous 
regions. Accordingly, they descended the 
ladder in safety, except the last of their num- 
ber, a very fat man, who, in trying to squeeze 
himself through the aperture, became fixed 
in it, and could not escape, thus shutting off 
all communication between the two Avorlds. 

ISTothing Avas left for them but to make 
the best of a bad business, and first of all to 
beseech the Great Spirit to send them some 
water. He listened to their entreaties, cre- 
ated the Essequibo, the Demerara, and 
other rivers, and made for the special use of 
the Waraus a small lake of the purest water, 
of which they Avere to drink, out in which 
they were forbidden to bathe. 

How it happened that there was a Warau 
family of four brothers and two sisters, the 
latter beautiful, but wilful maidens. They 
rebelled against the prohibition, plunged 
into the Take, swam to a pole tnat was 
planted in its midst, and shoot it The pre* 
siding genius of the lake Avas a male spirit, 
who was kept prisoner as long as the pole 
was untouched, but as soon as it was shaken 
the spell was broken, and the spirit of the ' 
lake pounced on the offending maiden and 
carried her off. Aft#r a while he allowed 
her to rejoin her fHends, but the indignation 
of her brothers was very great when they 
found that their sister was about to becom® 
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a mother, and they determined to kill the As he grew to manhood, Abor4 became 
child when it was born. However, it was ex- the slave of his captor, whom he thought to 
actly like any other Warau child, and so they be his mother, until he was undeceived by a 
allowed it to live. friendly spirit who met him in the forest. 

Though living among her own friends, the After trying several plans for escape, and 
girl could not forget her strange lover, and failing in them all, he hit upon the design of 
went off again to him. A . second child was making a canoe of wax. He was aided in 
born, but this time the upper parts of the this task by the fondness of Wowtd for 
body were those of a child, and the lower honey, in search of which the unfortunate 
parts were developed into a water snafee. Abore passed nearly the whole of his time. 
The mother, though terrified at the appear- W owti received the - combs with croaks of 
ance of her offspring, carried it off into the delight, and as she threw them away after 
woods and cherished it, but it was dis- eating the honey, Abor^ laid the wax aside, 
covered by her brothers, who pierced it until ne had enough for a canoe, 
with their arrows, and left it for dead. Her As soon as he had collected a sufficiency 
attention, however, restored it to life, and it of wax, Abor4 called his mistress to look at 

f rew to a formidable size. The brothers a hollow tree filled with bee-comb. She 
eld a consultation, and at last surrounded crept into the tree to regale herself on the 
it, transfixed it with showers of arrows, and, honey, and was imprisoned by the crafty 
to make sure of its death cut it to pieces. Abore, who fastened up the aperture so that 
‘‘The unhappy Korobona carefully col- the sorceress could not escape, loaded his 
lected the remains into a heap, which she canoe with provisions, and set off for a land 
kept continually covered with fresh leaves, of refuge. He sailed far away until he came 
and guarded with tender assiduity. After to a strange country where the people were 
long watching, her patience was rewarded, white, naked, uneducated, and utterly bar- 
The vegetable covering began to heave and barous. He taught them the elements of 
show signs of life. From it there slowly civilization, showed them how to forge iron, 
arose an Indian warrior of majestic and ter- and initiated them into the arts and sciences, 
rible appearance. His color was of a bril- for w’hich the white man was now so distin- 
liant red, he held bow and arrow’s in his guished. 

hand, and was otherwise equipped for in- In that far land he still lives, and,remem- 
stant battle. bering the wants of his fellow countrymen, 

“That W’arrior was the first Caeib, the he continually sends them shiploads of the 
great father of a powerful race. He forth- things which they most need. But in consft- 
with commenced the task ofVevenge for the quenca of the bad faith of those to w hom they 
wrongs suffered in his former existence, are delivered, the poor Waraus are obliged 
ll^'either his uncles, nor the whole Warau to pay for everything that he sends. The 
race whom they summoned, could stand be- moral M’hich is derived from this legend is, 
fore him. He drove them hither and thither that all the w hite men who visit the Waraus 
like deer, took possession of such of their ought to make uj) for the dishonesty of their 
women as pleased him, and by them became countrymen, and give them as many beads, 
the father of brave and terrible warriors like knives, and guns as they can jirocure. 
himself. From their presence the un- When Mr. Brett first heard this tale, he 
happy Waraus retired, till they reached the thought that it was simply an ingenious 
swampy shores of the Atlantic, forsaking vention framed for the purpose of unlimited 
those pleasant hunting grounds which they begging, especially as the narrator asked for 
had occupied on their first descent from a shirt as soon as he had finished the story, and 
heaven.” then proceeded to request a whole series of 

The Waraus are wonderfully inventive other articles. He found, however, by ques- 
with regard to legends; and have one which tioning different natives, that the legena was 
is worthy of notice, if only for the fact that really a. national one, and not a mere inven- 
it attributes all the learning of the white tion of an ingenious native, 
men to a Warau origin. This is the legend There is evidently a distinction to be 
of Abore. “ Once upon a time,” there was a drawn between the two portions of the leg- 
very ill-conditioned female spirit, named end. The first part, containing the adven- 
W owtii, who usually preferred the form of a tures of Abor^, is evidently ancient, w’hile 
frog, but who changed herself into a w’oman the second part is as evidently modern, and 
for the purpose of stealing a very beautiful has been introduced sinoe the coming of white 
little boy called Abor4. In the fdbm of a men into Guiana. 

woman she obtained access to the house of In the disposal of the dead there is some 
Abor4 ’s mother, whom she induced to leave little variation. The mode which was most 
the child under her care. Ko sooner was prevalen t before the missionaries introduced 
she alone with Abor^ than she pulled and Christian burial among them was as follows: 
stretched him to such a degree that in a few The body was placed in a net and sunk in 
hours^ he grew as much as he would have the river, where the whole of the flesh was 
done in several years, so that his mother re- quickly eaten from the bones by the pirai 
pudiated him on her return. and other voracious flsh. If the dead man 
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were a person of distinction, the skeleton 
was then removed from the water, dried, 
painted red, and suspended under the roof of 
the house. 

lisr the lifth book of Herodotus, chap, xv., 
occurs the following passage, which was 
long thought to be a mere invention on the 
part of the historian. After enumeration of 
the various nations that Megabazes subdued, 
he mentions that the Persian monarch also 
endeavored to conquer “ those who liv^e upon 
the Lake Prasias in dwellings contrived after 
this manner. 

“ Planks fitted on lofty piles are placed in 
the middle of the lake, with a narrow en- 
trance from the mainland by a single bridge. 
These piles that support the plauks all the 
citizens anciently placed there at tlie common 
charge; but afterward they established a law 
to the following effect : ‘ Whenever a man 
marries, for each wife he sinks three piles, 
bringing wood from a mountain called Orbe- 
lus,’ but every man has several wives. 

“They live in the following manner. 
Every man has a hut on the planks, in 
which he dwells, with a trap-door closely 
fitted in the planks, and leading down to the 
lake. They tie the young children with a 
cord round the feet, fearing lest they should 
fall into the lake beneath. To their horses 
and beasts of burden they give fish for fod- 
der, of which there is such abundance, 
that wlien a man has opened his trap-door, 
he lets down an empty basket by a cord into 
the lake, and, after waiting a short time, 
draws it up full of fish.” 

In these words the old historian describes 
with curious exactitude the mode of life 
adopted by some branches of the Waraus 
and Caribu. These have been described at 
some length by Humboldt, in his “ Personal 
narrative.” The large tract of land which 
forms the delta of the Orinoco possesses 
some very remarkable characteristics. It is 
always wet, but during several months in 
the year it is completely':nundated,the river 
rising to an astonishing height, and covering 
with water a tract nearly half as large as 
England. This seems to be as unpropitious 

spot, as could be adopted for human habita- 
tions, and yet the W araus (or Guar^nos, as 
Humboldt spells the word) have established 
themselves there, and prefer it to any other 
locality, probably because their strange mode 
of life enables them to pass an existence of 
freedom. 

Varying much in the height to which it 
rises, in some place8*exceeding fifty feet, the 
Orinoco has the quality of rising year after 
year to the same height in the same place, so 
that when a mark is made to designate the 
height to which the water rose in btie year, 
the same mark will answer year after year 
With scarcely the slightest deviatioii. It is 
evident that in such a spot, where the soil is 
In the dry season nothing but mudi and in 


the wet season is forty or fifty feet under 
water, only a very peculiar vegetation can 
live. This is the ltd (pronounced Eetdh) 
palm, belonging to the genus Mauritia, a 
plant which, like the mangrove of Alrica, 
requires jdenty of heat and moisture to en- 
able it to develop itself fully. The native 
name for this tree is Murichi. 

A brief description of the itd palm must 
be given before we proceed further, or the 
reader will not understand the peculiar con- 
ditions under which these water dwellers 
live. When full grown, it resembles a tall, 
cylindrical pillar, with a fan of ten or twelve 
vast leaves spreading from its extreme top. 
Each leaf is some ten feet in width, and is 
supported upon a huge stem about twelve 
feet in length, looking more like a branch 
than a leaf-stem. Indeed, a complete leaf is 
a heavy load for a man. At regular intervals 
the whole fan of leaves falls off, and is re- 
placed by another, the tree adding to its 
height at every chan<: 3 of leaf, until the stem 
is nearly a hundred feet high, and fifteen in 
circumference. 

Myriads upon myriads of these marvellous 
trees rise amid the waters of the Orinoco 
delta, sometimes clustered into solid masses 
of vegetation, sometimes scattered, and some- 
times drawn up in devious avenues, accord- 
ing to the windings of the muddy channels 
that even in the dry seasons traverse the 
country. Whether grouped or scattered, the 
ita flourishes in this delta to such an extent 
that only the experienced canoe men of the 
place can navigate their barks among the 
tall stems, the narrow and winding chan- 
nels which form the natural paths being 
completely obliterated by the waste of 
water. Any stranger who tried to thread this 
aquatic forest without the aid of a T>ative guide 
would soon lose himself among the armies of 
iU palm, and perish miserably of hunger. 
Yet this very tree supplies to the Waraus of 
the Orinoco not only all the necessaries, but 
the luxuries of life, and were the whole tribe 
to be cut off from the mainland, they could 
support themselves without the least diffi- 
culty, the iti palm supplying house, food, 
drink, clothing, and furniture. 

First, as to the house. The Warau re- 
quires for a house nothing but a floor and a 
roof. In the example seen on page 1244, 
the floor is supplied by the earth, but it is 
evident that in a house built in a locality 
where the ground is for many months to- 
gether thirty or forty feet beneath the sur- 
face of the water, an artificial flooring is 
needed. The Warau architect, therefore, 
proceeds to construct his house in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Selecting four iti trees that grow near 
each other in the form of a square, and, cut- 
ting away any of the intervening trees, he 
maKos use of these four as the corner posts 
of his house. He knows by marks left on 
the trunks the precise height to which tlie 
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water will rise, and some throe feet or so more extraordinary, because in former days 
above this mark he builds his floor, cutting the Warau had no iron tools, and it is not 
deep notches in the trunk. In these notches easy to find a tree that will at the same time 
are laid beams made from the stems of the furnish all the necessaries of his life, and be 
felled itd palms, and lashed tightly in their of such a character that it can be worked by 
places by ropes made of itd fibre. the rude stone implements which the Warau 

On these beams are laid a number of had to use before he obtained iron from the 
cross-pieces, sometimes made from the split white men. 

trunks, but usually being nothing more than It may readily be imagined that the Wa- 
the gigantic leaf-stems which have been a^- raus who inhabit this strange region are 
ready mentioned, and which are when dry lower in the scale of civilization than those 
very light, very tough, and very elastic, who live on dry land, and, to use ^he words of 
These cross-pieces are tied firmly together, Humboldt, ‘rin the lowest grades of man’s 
and constitute the essential part of the floor, development we find the existence of an en- 
On them is placed a layer of palm leaves, tire race dependent upon almost a single 
and upon the leaves is a thick coating of mud, tree, like certain insects which are confined 
Which soon dries under the tropical sun, to particular portions of a flower.” 
ftnd forms a smooth, hard, and firm flooring, 

which will bear a fire without risk of dam- The Waraus are not the only lake dw'ellers 
age to the wooden structure below. Ten or of Southern America. At the extreme north 
twelve feet above the floor the W arau con- of this half of the continent there is a prov- 
structs a roof of palm leaves, the corners of ince which derives its name from the mode 
which are supported by the same trees of life adopted by the savage tribe which 
which uphold the house, and then the chief dwells upon the waters of a lake. On the 
labors of tha native architect are over. An north-western coast of Venezuela there is a 
illust ration on page 1244 shows the scenery large gulf, called the Gulf of Maracaibo, the 
of the Orinoco delta and the architecture of name having been given to it by the Spanish 
these lake dwellers. So much for the house discoverers m honor of a native chief wliom 
furnished by the iU palm. they met on its shores. Close to the gulf, 

Food is supplied by it in various forms, and only separated from it by a narrow, is a 
First, there is the fruit, which, when ripe, is vast fresh-water lake, fed by the streams 
as large as an ordinary apple, many hun- that pour from the mountains which sur- 
ilreds of wdiich are developed on the single round it. The shape of this lake has been 
branch produced by this tree. Next, there well compared to that of a jews-harp. with* 
is the trunk of the ^ree and its contents. If a rather elongated neck, and the depth of 
it be split longitudinally at the time when its water varies in a most remarkable man- 
the flower branch is just about to burst from ner. 

the enveloping spathe, a large quantity of From the sides the bottom of the lake 
soft, pith-like substance is found within it. shelves almost imperceptibly for a great dis- 
This is treated like the cassava, and fur- tance, so that at a distance of two or three 
nishes a sort of bread called yuruma. miles from the shore, a man would be able 

Drink is also obtained from the itd palm, to walk with his head above the surface. 
From the trunk is drawn a sap, which, Suddenly, and without the least warning, 
like that of the maguey or great American the bed of the lake dips into almost un- 
aloe, can be fermented, and then it becomes fathomable depths, so that, though a man 
intoxicating in quality. Another kind of might be barely submerged above his waist, 
drink is procured from the fruit of the ita, a single step will plunge him into water so 
which is bruised, thrown into water, and deep that the tallest fshire ever built would 
allowed to ferment for a while. When fer- be plunged far below the surface, 
mentation has proceeded to a sufficient ex- Over the surface of this lake dwell nu- 
tent, the liquor is strained through a sieve merous human beings, and, even at the 
made of iU fibre, and is thus ready for con- present day, when the number of the inhab- 
sumption. itants has been much decreased, upon its 

The small amount of clothing required waters are no less than four large villages, 
by the Warau is also obtained from the beside numerous detached dwellings formed 
itd, the membrane of the young leaf being in the various bays which indent its shores, 
stripped off and woven into a simple fab- The reason for thus abandoning the dry 
ric. land and taking to the water is a very curi- 

From the same tree the Warau obtains all ous one, and may be summed up in a single 
his furniture. Bows, arrows, and spears are word — mosquitoes. These tiny but most 
made from its leaf-stems, the canoe in which annoying insects are found in clouds around 
he goes fishing is made from a hollow iU the e^ge of the lake, some species flying by 
trunk, and the lines and nets are both fur- night and others by day, so that at uo hour 
nishea from the same tree, as is also the is there the least respite from their attacks, 
string of which his hammock is made. That Fortunately, they need the protection of the 
the oue single tree should be able to supply luxuriant vegetation that flringes the shore 
the wants of an entire popnlation is the of the lake, and not being very enduring of 
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That these statements were much ex- 
aggerated is not to be doubted, but they were 
not pure inventions, and had all some foun- 
dation in fact. For example, the archi- 
tecture of the ancient Mexicans was of a 
Cyclopean vastness, as is proved by the ruins 
which are now almost the sole memorials of 
a vanished system of civilization. There is 
a strong resemblance between the archi- 
tecture of Mexico and that of Egypt, not 
only in its massiveness, but in the frequent 
use of the pyramid. 

One of these p\^ramids has the sides ex- 
actly twice as long as those of the large 
pyramid of Egypt, This is the great pyramid 
lower of Cholula, which had eight stories, 
each forming a platform on which rested the 
one above it, so that it closely resembled the 
Temple of Beliis as described by Herodotus. 
The interior of these pyramidal structures 
was pierced wdth chambers, galleries, and 
flights of stairs, probably the habitations of 
the priests who served the temples and per- 
formed those terrible human sacrifices which 
formed an important part of their religious 
system. Vitvducts which crossed deep val- 
leys, bridges, and roads, remains of which 
are still in existence, testify to the vanished 
civilization of the Mexicans, or, as some eth- 
nologists think, of a race that preceded 
them. 

Specimens of the artistic skill of the ancient 
Mexicans may be seen in the magniliceiit 
Christy Collection. There is, for example, 
one of the sacrificial knives with which the 
priests laid open the breast of tlic human 
victim in order to tear out the heart and 
ofler it to the blood-loving deity of the temple. 
The blade of this instrument is obsidian, and 
its handle is a marvellous piece of mosaic 
work, made of lapis lazuli, ruby, and other 
precious stones. Then there are masks made 
of sfmilar materials, one being a most ghastly 
imitation of a human skull. 

The skill in feather w'orking still survives, 
and even at the present day pictures arc 
made so exquisitely from humming-birds’ 
feathers that they seem, at a little distance, 
to be admirable specimens of enamel. 

The courage of the ancient Mexicans w^as 
very great. They opposed their naked 
breasts to the mail-clad invaders, and their 
comparative feeble w^eapons to the dreaded 
fire-arms. Even the horse, wiiich at first 
struck terror into them as a supernatural 
being, soon ceased to be an object of dread, 
and there is a story that they captured a 
horse in battle, stabled it in a temple, and 
treated it as a god, feeding it with daintily 
dressed chickens and similar dishes, until the 
poor beast was starved in the midst of plenty. 

The conduct of the Aztecs in destroying 
their once venerated Emperor Montezuma, 
because he yielded to the Spaniards, and the 
calm endurance of his warlike successor 
Ouatemozin, when stretched on the fiery 
;Xack| are sufficient instances of the courage 


possessed by the Mexicans when Cortez came 

into the country. 

The real prosperity of Mexico is to come. 
There is every capability in the ecmntry, 
which is fertile in many valuable pro* 
ductions, — cattle and horses, for example, 
both of which, importations from Europe, 
have multiplied in an astonishing manner, 
and may at some time supply half Europe 
with cheap food, hides, and beasts of burden. 

Insect life is almost as valuable as that of 
the higher and larger animals. The co- 
chineal insect reproduces itself in vast 
.numbers, and, large as is the trade in this 
valuable insect, it could be extended almost 
indefin^te] 3 ^ There is no trouble in breed- 
ing the insect, no risk, and scarcely any 
capital required. It feeds upon the pVickly 
pear, a plant whicli springs up luxuriantly 
if but a leaf be stuck in the ground. 

It is indeed so luxuriant, that riders are 
forced to enq)loy a peculiar kind of stirrup, 
in order to prevent their feet from being 
riddled with the needle-like thorns with 
which the plant, the leaf, and fruit are cov- 
ered. One of these curious stirrups is shown 
in illustration, Xo. 1, page T205, drawn from 
my own specimens, which was brought from 
Mexico by Sir F. Wcthcrell. 

It is cut from a solid block of wood, and 
is therefore exceedingly heavy. A hole is 
cut in the back of the stirrup, into Avhich 
the foot can be thrust nearly half tvay. 
Owing to the size and weight of this curious 
implement, the prickly pears are j)ushed 
aside as the rider ])asses among them, and 
thus the foot and ankle are protected from 
the slender but formidable thorns with which 
they are armed. The stirrup is sometimes 
put to another use, and emi)loyed as a rough 
and ready drinking cuip. The front of the 
implement is covered with bold and grace- 
ful patterns, the eficct of which is often 
heightened by means of color. In my own 
s])ecimeu they are colored with blue, scar- 
let, and black. 

As to the vegetable products of Mexico, 
they are too numerous to mention, but the 
principal are the indigo, the chocolate, and 
the vanilla. 

Then it is as prolific in mineral as in ani- 
mal wealth, and in the hands of an energetic 
and industrious people, the yield of copper, 
iron, gold, silver, and other metals might bo 
almost indefinitely extended. In all these 
productions comparatively little labor is re- 
quired. Xature gives almost gratuitously 
tnose privileges which in other lands cannot 
be obtained without the expenditure of time, 
labor, and money. 

The past civilization of Mexico has van- 
ished never to return. Its present is a 
comparative failure. The future is yet to 
be seen, but It may even eclipse the van- 
ished glories of the past if guiaed by those 
who understand the epoch, 9ie counfiy, and 
I the race. 
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It has already been mentioned that, with 
the exception of the shore districts, America 
is inhabited from the extreme south to ex- 
treme north by the same race. 

The various tribes into which that race is 
divided are naturally varied according to 
the locality and climate of the spot which 
they inhabit. Those, for example, who live 
in the perpetual snow and ice of either the 
extreme north or south are naturally dif- 
ferent in manners and customs from those 
who inhabit the tropical centre of America. 
Then, even in similar climate, there is very 
definite modification according to locality. 
The inhabitaids of the mountains, for ex- 
ainjile, difler inatcrially from the dwellers of 
the plain, w!''t', those tribes who live in the 
forests diffei I'roiu boUi. 

Yet they are all members of one and the 
same great race, and ndiethcr in the Esqui- 
maux of the north, the Amazonian of the 
tropics, or the Patagonian of the extreme 
south, all display the same race charac- 
teristics. 

The color of the skin is deep copper red, 
the cheek-bones are prominent, the nose 
mostly aquiline, the forehead rather reced- 
ing, and fie eyes apparently small, this< 
latter characteristic being due to the contin- 
ual exposure to the sun, and to the smoky 
atmosphere of the huts. The beard is very 
deficient, and even those few hairs that 
make their appearance are carefully eradi- 
cated with tweezers. Sometimes an old man 


who is careless about his personal appear- 
ance allows his beard to grow, but in that 
case it is very scanty, thin, and never reaches 
any great length. 

The hair of the head contrasts strongly 
with that of the face, being very long and 
fine, in some of the tribes attaining an al- 
most incredible length. The Crow tribe are 
remarkable for the extraordinary develop- 
ment of their hair, which in some of the 
warriors actually trails on the ground as 
they walk. They pride themselves so much 
on this peculiarity, that in 1833 their chief 
received both his name of Longhair and his 
office from his wonderful tresses. The hair 
of this man was carefully measured by some 
white travellers, who had lived in his lodge 
for months together, and was found to be 
ten feet seven inches in length. 

He did not allow it to hang at its fiill 
length excel, ' occasions of ceremony, 
but kept it carefully wound with a broad 
leather strap, and made up into a bundle 
weighing several pounds. Usually this bun- 
dle was carried under his arm or in the 
bosom of his robe, but on great occasions 
the hair was let down to its mil length, and 
carefully smoothed with bear’s grease, and 
allowed to trail on the ground several feet 
behind the owner as ne prbudly stalked 
along. 

Several other tribes, such as the Blackfeet 
(so called from the dark moccasins which 
,they wear), have very long hmr, of which 
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they are exceedingly proud, and those indi- 
viduals whose locks do not reach the stand- 
ard of beauty are in the habit of splicing 
false hair to their own tresses. 

The Mandans, of whom we shall hear 
much in the course of this narrative, the 
Sioux, and the Minatarees, are all distin- 
guished by tliis peculiarity, though none of 
them possess it so abundantly as the Crows. 
When Mr. Catlin was staying among the 
Minatarees, a party of Crows came to visit 
them, and excited” the admiration of their 
hosts by their magnificent hair. One of 
them possessed so picturesque an appear- 
ance that the artist traveller transferred 
him at once to canvas, and the engraver has 
reproduced the sketch for the reader on the 
1284th page. The following is Mr. Gatlin's 
account of this splendid specimen of the 
North American Indian : — 

“ I think I have said that no part of the 
human race could present a more pictu- 
resque and thrilling appearance on liorse- 
back than a party of Crows rigged out in 
all their plumes and trappings — galloping 
about and yelling in what they call a war 
parade, i. e. in a sort of tournament or sham 
fi^ht, passing rapidly through the evolutions 
of battle, and vaunting forth the wonderful 
character of their military exploits. This is 
an amusement of which they are exces- 
sively fond; and great preparations are in- 
variably made for these occasional shows. 

“ No tribe of Indians on the continent are 
better able to produce a pleasing and thrill- 
ing effect in these scenes, not any more vain, 
and consequently better prepared to draw 
pleasure and satisfaction from them, than 
the Crows. They may be justly said to be 
the most beautifully clad of all the Indians 
in these regions, and, bringing from the 
base of the Rocky Mountains a fine and 
spirited breed of the wild horses, have been 
al3le to create a great sensation among the 
Minatarees, who have been paying them all 
attention and all honors for some days past. 

“ From amongst these showy fellow' s who 
have been entertaining us, and pleasing 
themselves with their extraordinary feats 
of horsemanship, I have selected one of the 
most conspicuous, and transferred him and 
Ills horse, with arms and trappings, as faith- 
fully as I could to the canvas, for the infor- 
mation of the world, who will learn vastly 
more from lines and colors than they could 
from oral or WTitten delineations. 

“ I have painted him p he sat for me, 
balanced -on his leaping wild horse, with his 
shield and quiver slung on his back, and his 
long lance, decorated with the eagle’s quills, 
trained in his right hand. His shirt and his 
and moccasins w:ere of the moun- 
tain-goat skins, beautifully dressed; andj 
their seams everywhere fringed with a pro- 
fusion of scalp-locks taken from the hea& of i 
his enemies slain in battle. His loi^hair, 
^hich reached almost to t^e grouna while 


he was standing on his feet, was now lifted 
in tlie air, and floating in black waves over 
the hips of his leaping charger. On his head, 
and over his shining black locks, he wore a 
magnificent crest, or headdrevss, made of the 
quills of the war eagle and ermine skins, and 
on his horse’s head was another of equal 
beauty, and precisely the same in pattern 
and material. 

Added to these ornaments there were 
yet many others which contributed to his 
picturesque a])i)earance, and amongst them 
a beautiful netting of various colors, that 
completely covered and almost obscured the 
horse's head and neck, and extended over its 
back and its hips, terminating in a most ex- 
j travagant and magnificent crupper, em- 
I bossed and fringed w'itli row's or beautiful 
shells and porcupine quills of various colors. 

“With all these picturesque ornaments 
and trapi)ings upon and about him, with a 
noble figure, and the bold stamp of a wild 
fjentlemayi on his face, added to the rage and 
spirit of his wild horse, in time with whose 
leaps he issued his startling though smoth- 
ered yel])S, as he gracefully leaned to and 
fro, leaving his plume and his plumage, his 
long locks and his fringes, to float in the 
wund, he galloped about; and felt exceeding 
pleasure in displaying the extraordinary skill 
which a lifetime of practice and experiment 
had furnished him in the beautiful art of rid- 
ing and managing his horse, as W’ell as in dis- 
playing to advantage his wu^apons and orna- 
ments of dress, by giving them the grace of 
motion, as they were brandished in the air 
and floating in the wind,” 

Although the hair is generally black, it 
sometimes takes various colors, the Mandan 
tribe being the most remarkable for this pe- 
culiarity. Some of them, even though quite 
young, have the hair of a bright silver gray, 
or even white. The men dislike this kind of 
hair in their own sex, and when it occurs try 
to disguise it by a plentiful use of red or black 
earth mixed wuth glue. The wmmen, on the 
contrary, are very proud of such hair, and 
take every opportunity of displaying its 
beauties. "Generally a woman wears 
hair in two j)laits. which arc allow^ed to fall 
down the back over on each side of the 
head; but when they wish to appear to the 
best advantage, they rapidly unplait it, pass 
their fingers through it in the manner of a 
comb, and spread it as widely as possible 
over the shoulders. They always part it in 
the middle and fill the line of parting with 
red paint. 

The silver gray hair is remarkable for its 
coarseness, in which respect it seems like a 
iiorse’s riiane, while the dark colored hair is 
quite soft. Among the Mandans almost 
every shade of hair is found between white, 
brown, and black, but there is never the 
least tinge of red in it. 

The Mandan men have a curious habit of 
dividing their long hair into flat tresses, two 
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Inches or so in width, and filling each tress | 
at intervals of an inch with vermilion and | 
glue, so as to keep them separate. These 
patches of glue and earth become very hard, 
and are never removed. The hair thus 
treated is drawn tightly over the top of the 
head, and allowed to tkll down the back in 
arallel tresses, which mostly reach to the 
nee, and in some cases to the ground. 

The government of these tribes is of a 
similar character throughout. Each tribe 
has at its head a chief, whose office is usualljr, 
but not always, hereditar3^ Provided the 
eldest son of a chief be tolerably well 
qualified for the post, he is suffered to as- 
sume the leadership when his father dies, or 
becomes too old for woi-k. Should the tribe 
be dissatisfied with him, they elect a leader 
from among the sub-chiefs. There is often 
a double system of government, two chiefs 
of equal power being appointed, one of 
whom manages all matters of war, and the 
other efiects the administration of domestic 
policy. 

It often happens that, although the head 
chief of the tribe is nominally tlie ruler; and 
holds the first place, the real power lies in 
the second or third chief, who pays to his 
superior every deference which is hue to his 
position, but is practically the leader and 
commander of the tribe. This was the case 
among the Mandans when Mr. Gatlin visited 
them. The head chief, though a man of 
abilities and courage, and therefore respected 
and feared by the people, was by no means 
IovxhI by them, on account of liis haughty 
and overbearing demeanor. The .eal leader 
of the tribe was the second chief, named 
Mah-to-toh-pa, i. e. the Four Bears, a name 
which he got from an exclamation of the 
enemy, who said that he came at them “ like 
four bea-rs.” Some of the adventures of this 
extraoMinary man will be mentioned in the 
course of the following pages. 

Great as is the power of the chief, it is' 
much more limited than that which is en- 
myed by the chiefs of the African tiibes. 

Ainerican chief has no control over life, 
or limb, or liberty. He takes the lead in 
council, and if an offender be cited before 
the councillors, his voice carries great weight 
with it, but nothing more. Should he be the 
war chief, he cannot compel a single man to 
follow him to battle, nor can he punish one 
of his followers for deserting him. Any of 
the warriors, even the very youngest, may j 
follow or desert his chief as he pleases, the 
principal check against desertion being the I 
contempt with which a warrior is sure to be | 
regarded if he leaves a chief who is worthy , 
of ins office. 

The chiefs have, as a rule, no advantage 
over the other members of the tribe in point 
of wealth. A chief would soon lose the 
popularity on which his influence depends 
If he were to amass wealth for himselt By 


virtue of his office, he has a larger house or 
tent than the rest of the tribe, and he gene- 
rally possesses a few more wives. But he 
is often actually poorer than most of the 
warriors, thinking himself bound in honor 
to distribute among the tribe the spoils that 
he takes in war. Many chiefs even dress 
worse than the warriors under their com- 
mand, so as not to excite envy, and only 
assume their splendid dress of office on great 
occasions. 

The question of dress is really an impor- 
tant one. Varying as it does among the dif- 
ferent tribes, there is a general character 
which runs through the whole. 

Every man without distinction wears a 
I scanty dress much like the “ cheripa ” which 
has already been described, but is very much 
smaller. In battle or hunting, and in all 
cases in which exertion is required, he con- 
tents himself with this single garment; but 
when he is enjoying himself at home, he as- 
sumes his full costume. He wears a pair of 
leggings reaching to the hips, and falling as 
low as the ankles, sometimes spreading well 
over them. Tliese leggings are mostly 
adorned with little bells, bits of fur, or simi- 
lar decorations; and if the wearer be a suc- 
cessful warrior, he fringes them along the 
sides with tufts of hair taken from the head 
of a slain enemy. 

He has also a loose coat descending to the 
knees, and ornamented in a similar manner 
with feathers or scalp-locks, and, when the 
owner has performed any conspicuous feat 
of valor, he makes a rude painting of the 
event. This answers the same purpose as 
the Victoria Cross among ourselves. Al- 
though it is conferred by the man himself, it 
is equally valuable. Ko man would dare to 
depict on his robe any deed of valor which 
he had not performed, as he would be chal- 
lenged by tne other warriors to proVb his 
right to the decoration, and, if he failed to do 
so, would be utterly scorned by them. The 
chief Mah-to-toh-pa represented on his robe 
a series of events in which he had killed no . 
less than fourteen of the enemy with his own 
hand. Sometimes, when the tribe uses skin 
huts or wigwams, the warriors also paint 
their adventures upon the walls of their 
dwellings. 

From a similar spirit the scars and wounds 
received in war are kept covered with scar- 
let paint, and .when a man has succeeded in 
killing a grizzly bear he is entitled to wear 
its skin, claws, and teeth. The usual mode 
of so doing is to string the claws into neck- 
laces and bracelets, and to make the skin 
into robes. Sometimes they dress the skin 
without removing the claws, and wear it in 
such a fashion that the claws are conspicu- 
ously seen. Owing to the extreme ferocity, 
strength, and cunning of the bear, to kill one 
of these animals is considered equivalent to 
killing a warrior, and the claw necklace is as 
honorable an ornament as the much prized 
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scalp. Some of the taost valiant hunters 
have killed several of these animals, and it is 
a point of honor with them to appear on 
great occasions with ail their spoils, so that 
they have to exercise considerable ingenu- 
ity, and display some forty huge claws about 
their persons in a sufficiently conspicuous 
manner. 

All the dress of a IN'orth American Indian 
is made of skin, mostly that of the deer, and 
in dressing it the natives are unrivalled, con- 
triving to make a leather which is as soft as 
silk, is nearly white, and which may be wet- 
ted and dried any number of times without 
becoming harsh. 

The skin is first washed in strong lye, 
made of wood-ashes and water, so as to 
loosen the hair, which is then scraped off. 
The hide is next stretched tightly upon the 
ground upon a frame, or by means of a 
number of wooden pegs driven firmly into 
the ground. In this position it remains for 
several days, the brains of the animal being 
spread thickly upon it, and rubbed into it. 
The next process is to scrape it carefully 
with a blunt knife made of the shoulder- 
blade of the bison, the native tanner press- 
ing heavily upon it, and scraping every por- 
tion of the hide. 

The process by w’hich it is made capable of 
resisting the efects of water has yet to be 
undergone. A hole is made in the ground, 
and a quantity of rotten wood is piled in it, 
so that when lighted it will continue to 
smoulder for a long time, and produce 
smoke, but no flame. Around the hole 
are stuck a number of sticks, wdiioli are 
then tied together at the top, so as to make 
the framework of a sort of tent. The wood 
is then set on fire, the hides are placed 
within the tent, and over the sticks are 
wrapped other hides carefully fastened to- 
gether, so as to prevent the smoke from 
escaping. For several days the hides arc 
left in the smoke, and at the expiration of 
that time they have assumed the peculiar 
* quality which has been described. The 
whole of the processes are conducted by 
women, manual labor being beneath the dig- 
nity of a man and a warrior. 

The headdress of a Xorth American In- 
dian deserves some attention. Variable as 
are the- modes of dressing the hair, no war- 
rior ever wears his hair short. By so doing 
he would be taking an unfair advantage of 
an adversary. When a warrior is killed, or 
even totally disabled, the successful adver- 
sary has a right to take his scalp, in which 
he would be much impeded if the hair 
was short. Moreover, he would lose the 
honorable trophy with which he is entitled 
to fringe his garments. So for a warrior to 
wear his hair short would be a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that he was afraid of losing 
his scalp, and all the men therefore always 
leave at least one lock of hair attached to tne 
crown of the head. 


The process of scalping will be presently 
described, when we treat of war. 

A great chief always wears, in addition to 
the ordinary headdress of the warrior, a 
plume of eagle feathers, by which he is made 
as conspicuous as possible, so that the 
enemy shall have no difficulty in reeog- 
nisiug him. The form of plume varies ac- 
cording to the different tribes. That ol' the 
Crows may be seen in an illustration on 
page 1284. That of the Mandans is repre- 
sented on the following page. It is made 
of a long strip of ermine, to wliicb are 
fastened the quill feathers ol‘ tbj war eagle, 
so as to form a crest beginning the back 
of the head and descending the feet. 
These Quills are so valuable that a perfect 
tail of the war eagle is considered to be 
worth a first-rate horse. 

In the present instance two horns may be 
seen projecting from the headdress, i'bis 
is a decoration very rarely seen, and only 
conferred bj' the chief and council upon the 
most distinguished warriors. Even the 
head chief will not be able to assume them 
unless by the general vote of the council, 
and in the case of the Mandans the second 
chief wore tliem, while the head chief was 
not privileged to do so. 

Even a lu'ave may wear them, though he 
be below the rank of chief. 

They are made from the horns of the bi- 
son bull, divided longitudinally, scrai)ed 
nearly as thin as paper, and liighly polished. 
They* are loosely attached at the base, so 
that they can be flung backward or forward 
by the movement of the head, and give a 
wonderful animation to the action of the 
wearer when he is speaking. 

This elaborate headdress is very seldom 
worn, and is only assumed on occasions of 
special state, such as public festivals, war pa- 
rades, or the visits of other chiefs. In battle 
the wearer always assumes the headdress 
by way of cliallenge to the enemy. There 
is" good reason for not always wearing this 
dress. I have worn the dress formerly used 
by Mah-to-loli-pa, and found it to be hot, 
heavy, and inconvenient. 

As a contrast to the dress of a noted war- 
rior, we may take that of a mere dandy, a few 
of whom are sure to be found in every tribe. 
They are always remarkable for elegance of 
person and effeminacy of nature, having the 
reatest horror of exposing themselves to 
anger, and avoiding equally the bear, the 
bison, and the armed enemy. Consequently 
they may not deck themselves with the plu- 
mage of the war eagle, every feather of which 
signifies a warrior slain by the warrior’s own 
hand. Neither may they adorn flieir necks 
with the claws of the grizzly bear, their robes 
with scalp-locks and paintings, nor their 
bodies with the scarlet streaks that tell of 
honorable wounds received in battle. 

Such ornaments would at once be torn 
ftom them by the indignant Yfarriors of the 
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tribe, and they are forced to content them- 
solves with mountain goat, doe, and ermine 
skins, swans' down, j^orcupine ciuills, and 
similar articles — all more beauufiil than 
tlie sombre eagle quills, bears’ claws, and 
scalp-lo(;ks that mark the brave. 

They spend their whole lives in idleness, 
and do not even join the athletic games of 
wliic.li tlie Americans are exceedingly fond, 
but devote their whole energi(*s to the 
adornment of their ])ersons. They will ocy 
cupy four of five hours in making their toi- 
lets, being fastidious as to the arrangement 
of every hair of their eycTrows, and trying | 
by the miiTor the elfect of various expres- j 
sions of countenance. ^ ^ j 

Having spent the whohi morning in this j 
occupation, tlu'V sally out on their horses, 
seated on white and soft saddles, beautifully I 
ornamented witli porcupine quills and er- 
mine, and lc>ung(^ about the village for an 
hour or two, displaying their handsome per- 
sons to the best advantage. They then 
saunter, still on horseback, to the place 
where the young warriors are ]>ractising 
athletic exei’cisc's, and watch tliem for an 
hour or two, plying all the while their tur- 
kcy-tail fans. FatigucMl with tlie cTort, 
they lounge home again, turn their horses 
loose, take some refreshment, smoke a pipe, 
and fan themselves to sleep. 

These men are utterly dcs])isecl by the 
warriors, as Mr. Catlin' found. He was 
anxious to procure a portrait of one of these 
men : — 

‘‘ Whilst I have been painting, day by 
day, there have been two or three of these 
fops continually strutting and taking their 
attitudes in front of my door, decked out in 
all their finery, without receiving other in- 
formation than such as tliey could discover 
through the seams and cracks of my cabin. 
The chiefs, I observed, passed them without 
notice, and, of course, without inviting 
them in; and they seemed to figure about 
my door from day to day in their best 
dresses and best attitudes, as if in hopes 
that I would select them as models for my 
canvas. It was natural that I should do so, 
for their costume and personal appearance 
were entirely more beautiful than anything 
else to be seen in the village. 

“ My plans were laid, and one day. when 
I had got through with all of the head men 
who were willing to sit to be painted, and 
there were two or three of the chiefs loung- 
ing ill my room, I stepped to the door, and 
tapped one of these fellows on the shoulder, 
wlio took the hint, evidently well pleased 
and delighted with the signal and honorable 
notice I had at length taken of him and his 
bftautiful dress. Readers, you cannot imag- 
ine what was the expression of gratitude 
which beamed forth in this poor fellow’s 
face, and how hi^h his heart beat with joy 
and pride at the idea of my selecting him to j 
be immortal alongside of the chiefs and I 


worthies whose portraits he saw ranged 
around the room; and by which honor he un- 
doubtedly considered himself well paid for 
two or three weeks of regular painting, and 
greasing, and dressing, and standing alter- 
nately on one leg and the other at the door of 
my jiremises. 

“Well, I jfiaced him before me, and a 
canvas on my easel, and chalked him out at 
full length, lie was truly a beautiful sub- 
ject for the brush, and I was filled with en- 
thusiasm. 

“His dress from liead to foot was made of 
the skins of the mountain goat, dressed so 
neatly that they were almost as soft and 
white as Canton crape. Ai'ound the bottom 
and the sides it was trimmed with ermine, and 
porcupine quills of beautiful dyes garnished 
it in a hundred jiarts. His hair, which was 
dong and snread over his back and shoul- 
ders, exbmding nearly to the ground, was 
all combed back, and parted on his fore- 
head like that of a woman. He was a tall 
and fine figure, with ease and grace in his 
movements that were worthy of better caste. 
In his left hand he held a beautiful pipe, in 
his right hand he plied his fiin, and on his 
wristVns attached his whip of elk-horn and 
Ids tly-hrush, made of the buffalo's tail. 
There was nought about him of the terrible, 
and nought to shock the finest and chastest 
intellect.” 

Unfortunately, the portrait was never 
taken, for the chiefs were so exceedingly 
oficuded that so contemptible a being should 
be put on tlie same level as themselves by 
being painted, that they left the hut in angry 
silence, and sent a message to the eftect 
! that, if Mr. Catlin painted the portrait of so 
worthless a man, he must destroy all' the 
portraits of the cliiefs and warriors. The 
message was also given to the obnoxious in- 
dividual, who aUonce yielded the point, 
.walked consequentially out of the hut, and 
took up his old station at tlie door as if noth- 
ing had happened to disturb his equanimity. 

On their feet the American Indians wear 
moccasins, i. e. shoes made of soft leather, 
the sole of which is no thicker than the 
upper part. To an European walking in 
moccasins is at first very fatiguing, on ac- 
count of the habit of turning out the toes. 
When, however, the white man learns to walk 
as the natives do, with his toes rather turned 
in, he soon finds that the moccasin is a better 
preservative of the feet than the European 
shoe, with its thick and almost inflexible 
sole. 

The dress of the women is made of the 
same materials as that of the men, and dif- 
fers chiefly in its greater length, reaching 
nearly to the ankle. It is generally em- 
broidered in various patterns with colored 
porcupine quills, as are the leggings and 
moccasins. The women are fond of tattoo- 
ing themselves, and produce blue and red 
I patterns by the use of charcoal and vermil- 
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ion rubbed into the punctures. Both sexes 
are furnished with large robes made of bison j 
skins, and the inner side of these robes is | 
often painted in curious patterns. One of | 
these robes in Mr. Gatlin’s collection, had a j 
most elaborate figure of the sun in the cen- j 
tre, around which were figures of men and 
animals, showing the prowess of the owner 
both in war and hunting. 

Beads and such like ornaments, obtained 
from the white men, are much in fashion; 
but, long before a glass or porcelain bead 
was introduced into America, the natives ! 
had an ornament of their own manufacture. | 
This ' is the celebrated wampum, an article 
which is now almost extinct. It is made of 
fresh water shells, which are found on the 
borders of the lakes and streams. The thick 
part of the shell is cut into cylinders an inch 
or so in length, and then bored longitudi- 
nally, like the “ bugles ” that are worn by Eu- 
ropean ladies. Indeed, when the shell is, as 
is mostly the case, a wliite one, the piece of 
w^ampum looks almost exactly like a frag- 
ment of clay tobacco-pipe stem. 

The wanipum is either strung like beads 


and worn round the neck, or is formed into 
war belts for the waist. It answers several 
purposes. In the first place, it acts, like the 
cowries Africa, as a substitute for money, 
a certain number of hand breadths being 
the fixed value of a horse, a gun, or a robe. 
It is also the emblem of peace when pre- 
sented by one chief to another, and, when 
war has ceased between two hostile tribes, a 
wampum belt is presented as a token that 
the two tribes are at peace. 

There is no particular beauty about the 
wampum. If the reader will break a to- 
bacco-pipe stem into pieces an inch in 
length and string them on a thread, he will 
produce a very good imitation of a wampum 
necklace. Its only value lies in the labor 
represented by it; and, as the white men 
have introduced tons of imitation wampum 
made of porcelain, which looks rather better 
than the real article, and is scarcely one-hun- 
dredth part of the value, the veritable wam- 
pum is so completely extinct among many of 
the tribes that, if one of the natives should 
wish to see a string of wampum, he must go 
to a museum for that purpose. 
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WAR — WEAPONS. 

MARTIAL CHARACTER OF THE TRIBES ~ THEIR MODE OF FIGHTING — DECLARATION OP WAR, AND 
APPLICATION FOR VOLUNTEERS — WEAPONS —• THE PLAIN AND THE SPIKED CLUB — THE SHIELD, 
AND THE INGENIOUS MODE OF MAKING IT — THE LONG SPEAR — THE BOW AND ITS CONSTRUC- 
TION —‘>rODB OF SHOOTING — THE STONE AND IRON TOMAHAWKS — THE SCALPING-KNIFE — MODE 
OF SCALPING — USE MADE OF THE LOCKS — THE SCALP DANCE — THE EXPLOITS OF MAH-TO*TOH- 
PA — SHAM BATTLES OF THE BOYS —THE TORTURE OF PRISONERS — TWO WONDERFUL ESCAPES 
— HOW THE CAMANCHSES FIGHT — SMOKING HORSES. 

The North American Indians are essen- each warrior w^ho draws a puff of smoke 
tially a warlike people, measuring their through its stem by that act enlists himself, 
respect for a man almost entirely by his After the pipe has gone its round and a» 
conduct in battle and the number of ene- sufficient number of men have volunteered, 
mies which he has slain. a grand war dance is got up in front of the 

The very constitution of the tribes, which chiefs house, wdiere has been set up a post 
prevents any leader from enforcing obe- covered with red paint, the sign of war. 
dicnce upon his followers, as is done with The newdy enlisted warriors make their ap- 
civilized armies, entirely precludes the pos- pearance with all their Aveapons, and exe- 
sibility of such military manceuvres as those cute a solemn dance, each man in succes- 
which are employed in civilized countries, sion dancing up to the reddened post and 
where bodies of men are wielded by the striking his axe into it as a public ratifica- 
order of one individual. The leader can tion of his promise. As has been men- 
only give general orders, and leave his fol- tioned, the leader always wears every deco- 
lowers to carry them out in the Avay that ration to which he is entitled, so as to make 
best suits each individual. Cons«iquently, himself as consi)icuous a mark as possible, 
war among these tribes is much of the while the bravos and Avarriors wear scarcely 
guerilla kind, where each combatant fights any clothing, and have their faces so dis- 
almost independently of the other, and the guised with black and red paint that even 
moral effect of mutual defence and support their most intimate friends can scarcely 
is therefore wanting. recognize them. 

A few very simple manoeuvres arc known As among us, white and red are the signs 
to them, and practised by them from infancy, of peace and war, and each leader carries 
but they lead to nothing more than skir- with him two small flags, one of white bi- 
mishing, the chief being merely the leader son’s hide, and the other of reddened leather, 
of lus men, and expected to be in the post These are kept rolled round the staff like a 
of danger. The idea of a general directing railway flag-signal, and only produced when 
the battle from a place of comparative safety required. 

is unknoAvn to them. At the present day fire-arms have super- 

Declaration of war is made in the full seded the original weapons of the American 
council of chiefs and doctors, the majority Indians, and much changed the mode of 
deciding the question. The chief who is to warfare. We will, however, contemplate 
lead the expedition then asks for volunteers the warfare of these tribes as it was con- 
by sending his reddened war pipe through ducted before the introduction of these 
the tribe by means of his messengers, and weapons, when the bow, the club, the axe, 
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the spear, and in some districts the lasso, 
were the only weapons employed. 

In illustration No. 4, on page 1265, are 
seen examples of the clubs and shield, 
drawn from specimens in the Christy Col- 
lection, The clubs are short, seldom ex- 
ceeding a yard in length, and mostly eight 
or nine inches shorter. They are almost 
invariably made upon one or other of two 
models, examples of which are seen in the 
illustration. The primitive idea of a club 
is evidently derived from a stick with a 
knob at the end, and that is the form which 
is most in vogue. In the common kind of 
club the whole of the weapon is quite plain, 
but in many specimens the native has im- 
bedded a piece of bone or spike of iron in 
the ball or bulb at the end of the club, and 
has decorated the handle with feathers, bits 
of cloth, scalps, and similar ornaments. 

The second kind of club is shaped some- 
thing like the stock of a gun, and has al- 
ways a spike projecting from the angle. In 
most cases this spike is nothing more than 
a pointed piece of iron or the head of a 
spear, but in some highly valued weapons 
a very broad steel blade is employed, its 
edges lying parallel with the length of the 
weapon. Such a club as this is often deco- 
rated with some hundreds of brass headed 
nails driven into it so as to form patterns, 
and is besides ornamented so profusely with 
strings and feathers, and long trailing scalp- 
locks five or six feet in length, that the effi- 
cacy of the weapon must oe seriously im- 
peded by them. 

I have handled both kinds of clubs, and 
found this latter weapon to be most a^vk- 
ward and unwieldy, its thick, squared, slop- 
ing handle giving scarcely any power to the 
grasp, while the abundant ornaments are 
liable to entanglement in the other weapons 
that are carried about the person. 

The shield is made by a very ingenious 
process from the thick hide which covers 
the shoulders of the bull bison. Making a 
shield is a veij serious, not to say solemn, 
business, and is conducted after the follow- 
ing manner. 

The warrior selects a piece of hide at 
least twice as large as the intended shield, 
and from the hoof and joints of the bison 
prepares a strong glue. He then digs in 
the ground a hole the exact size of the 
shield, and almost two feet in diameter, and 
makes in it a smouldering fire of decayed 
wood. These arrangements being com- 
pleted, his particular friends assemble for 
the purpose of dancing, singing, and smok- 
ing round the shield maker, and invoking 
the Qreat Spirit to render the weapon proof 
^inst spears and arrows. 

The fire being lighted and the glue heated, 
the skin is stretchea above the hme by means 
of nuiherous pegs round the edge, which 
keep it a few Incnes above the grduud. As 
•0011 as the sUu is thoroughly heated, the 


glue is spread over it and rubbed carefhlly 
into the fibres. This operation causes the 
skin to contract forcibly, and at the same 
time to become thicker. As it contracts, 
the family of the shield maker busy them- 
selves in loosening the pegs, and shifting 
them inward, so as to yield with the con- 
traction of the skin, an(i at the same time to 
keep it on the full stretch. This goes on 
until the skin has absorbed all the glue 
which it is capable of receiving, and has 
contracted to the very utmost. By thin 
time it is only half as wide, though twice as 
thick, as it was when first placed on the. fire, 
and is allowed to cool slowly, after which it 
is carefully trimmed into shape, furnished 
with a strap, painted with the totem or 
symbol of the owner, and decorated with 
the usual ornaments. 

The completed shield is rather flexible, 
but is so strong that it will resist the direct 
blow of a spear or arrow, and if turned •a 
little obliquely will throw off even a pistol 
bullet. The specimen shown in the illus- 
tration is painted light green with a w hite 
pattern. Above it is a cover made of very 
thin and soft leather, w’hich is thrown over 
it in case of rain. The long strap is for the 
purpose of throwing the shield when not in 
use over the shoulders, where it hangs, 
together with the bow and quiver. 

The spear presents nothing especially 
worthy of remark, except that the blade is 
leaf-shaped, long, and narrow, and the shaft 
is often so covered with feathers and scalp- 
locks that there is barely enough space for 
the hand of the wiclder. It sometimes 
measures fourteen or fifteen feet in length. 

Next come the bows and arrows. The 
bow is always a very short and apparently 
insignificant w'eapon, being mostly used on 
horseback. It scarcely ever exceeds three 
feet in length, and is mostly six inches 
shorter, so that it looks more like a child’s 
toy than a weapon fit for a warrior’s hand. 
Yet, with this apparently feeble bow, the 
American Indian can driv^e an arrow com- 
pletely through a man, and some of their 
best hunters are known to have sent their 
arrows fairly through the body of a bison, so 
that the missile fell on the ground after pass- 
ing through the huge animal. 

These nows are made of wood, horn, or 
bone. Ash is considered the best wood for 
bows, and it is strengthened enormously by 
having the wet sinews of the bison or deer 
fastened along the back, and so worked and 
kneaded into it that they appear to be of one 
substance with the wood. Several layers of 
sinews are often used, so that, in spite of its 
small size, the bow is a very powerful one. 
Some of them are made of the hom of the 
mountain or big horn sheep, and a few which 
are the most valuable are made of bone, 
probably obtained on the Pacific coast from 
the spermaceti whale, and sent inland by 
the tr^em. The owners of these bows do 
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not like to have the material questioned, and 
check the interrogation with a remark of 
“Hush I that is medicine.” One of these 
bow# is in the Christy Collection. I have 
tried several of the bows in Mr. Catlin’s col- 
lection, and found them to be very elastic, 
and, in spite of their small size, very stiff. 

The arrow is headed with nint or bone, { 
and when used against the enemy is usually 
poisoned. The feathers are taken from )^e ' 
wing of the wild turkey. (See page 1290.) ; 
When a warrior is fully armed, he has a 
hundred or so of these arrows in a neat 
quiver made of deer or cougar skin, and 
^tefully decorated with patterns woven in 
stained porcupine quills. 

In an illustration on page 1318, the reader 
may see the usual costume of the Indian 
when equipped for battle. The portrait is 
that of Ee-a-chin-che-a (the red thunder) 
son of Black Moccasin of the Minatarees. 
He was at this time one of the bravest and 
most desperate warriors of this tribe! He 
has on his war-dress, with quiver slung, and 
shield upoq his arm. “In this plight^ says 
Mr. Cailin, “ sans headdress, sans rol^fe, and 
sans everything that might be a useleiss en- 
cumbrance, — with the body chiefly naked, 
and profusely bedaubed with red and black 
paint, so as to form an almost perfect dis- 
guise, the Indian warriors sally forth to 
war.” The chief only plumes himself, and 
loaded with his ornaments and trophies 
renders himself a conspicuous target for the 
enemy. 

The Indians are not celebrated for their 
skill in marksmanship, which indeed is 
scarcely required, as they never shoot at 
long ranges, like the old English bowmen. 
But they are wonderfully skilled in dis- 
charging a number of arrows in rapid suc- 
cession, a practised archer being able to 
throw twen^ or more in a minute while 
galloping at full speed. 

There is a game much practised by the 
various tribes, by means of which this pe- 
culiar modification of skill in archery is 
kept at the highest pitch. The young men 
assemble with their bows and arrows, and 
each brings several articles of property 
which he is willing to stake on his skill, and 
throws one of them on the ground. When 
every one has thrown down his stake, the 
first archer advances with his bow and ten 
arrows clenched in his left hand. He then 
draws the arrows and shoots them upward 
as rapidly as he can, the object being to 
throw as many arrows as possible into the 
air before the first arrow has reached the 
ground. He who gets the greatest number 
simultaneously in the air wins the stakes. 
Some archers are so skilful that they will 
discharge the eighth arrow before the first 
has touched the ground. 

We now come to the axe or tomahawk. 
The two figures in illustration No. 2, page 
1265, afora excellent examples of the prin- 


cipal forms of this weapon; namely, that 
which is made entirely by tliemseives, and 
that which is partly made in Eurojje and 
finished by themselves. The most primitive 
tomahawK is that which is made of a stone 
fixed to a wooden handle. Fig. 2, on the above 
mentioned page, shows how the head is 
fixed to the handle, exactly as a blacksmith 
fixes his punches. The stone' axe-heads 
which are found so abundantly as relics of a 
bygone age, were fastened on their hnndlcs 
in precisely the same manner. This kind of 
weapon is now so rare that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to procure a specimen. 

The steel-headed tomahawk has in most 
tribes superseded that which is made of stone. 
Vast numbers of these steel axe-heads are 
made in Birmingham, and sqld at a very 
high price to the Indians. 

The form which is most valued is that 
which is shown in fig. 1, page 1205. It is a 
“ pipe-tomahawk,” the upper part of the head 
being formed into a pipe-bowl, and the smoke 
drawn through the handle, which is plen- 
tifully decorated with porcupine quills and 
feathers. This is specially valued by the 
American Indians, because it saves them 
the trouble of carrying a separate pipe, and 
is most formidable as a weapon, and in time 
of peace is an efficient axe for chopping fire- 
wood and similar purposes. The tomahawk 
is used both in close combat and as a missile, 
in which latter capacity it is hurled with 
wonderful force and accuracy of aim. , 

Beside thes^ weapons, every warrior 
carries the scafping knife, which, with the 
poniard of early English times, is equally 
useful for war and domestic purposes. Al- 
most without an exception every scalping 
knife used in North America is nothing 
more than a common butcher’s knife, made 
in Sheffield for sixpence, and sold to the 
Indians at the price of a horse. After all, 
it is perhaps the very best instrument that 
they could use. One of my friends, an ex- 
enenced hunter, said that he discarded* all 
is elaborate and costly hunting knives, and 
preferred the Sheffield butcher’s knife, which 
combines the advantages of strength, light- 
ness, and the capability of taking an edge 
like a razor. 

Every one has heard of the custom of 
scalping as practised by these tribes, a cus- 
tom which takes the place of the preserved 
heads of the Dyak, ana Munduruefi. When 
an Ameriepin Indian slays an enemy, he re- 
moves the scalp as a proof of his victory. 
The scalp is a piece of skin, with the hair 
attached to it, t^en from the very crown of 
the head, so as to exhibit that portion of the 
skin where the hair radiates from a centre. 
The size of the scalp is of no importance, 
provided that it only qontain this Indispen- 
sable mark. 

I Generally, the piece of skin secured is al- 
most as large as the palm of the hand^ and 
I it Is taken iU the following manner. The 
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enemy being fallen, the victor sits behind 
him on the ground, seizes the scalp-lock 
with his left hand, and with the knife makes 
two semicircular incisions in the skin, cut- 
ting it completely down to the bone. He 
then twists the scalp-lock round both his 
hands, puts his feet on the victim’s shoul- 
ders, and with a violent pull drags otf the 
circular piece of skin with the hair adher- 
ing to it. 

This whole scene (illustrated on page 
1284) is enacted in much less time than it 
has taken to write, the Indians being well 
practised in their sham fights before they 
come to taking scalps in actual battle. 
Brandishing the scalp in one hand and the 
knife in the other, the exultant conqueror 
utters the terrible scalping yell,” which 
even when given in a mock battle seems as if 
it were uttered by a demon rather than a man. 

The scalped man is always supposed to be 
dead or dying, and, as tlie scalp is always 
accepted as a proof of death, the native 
warrior would never scalp a man whom he 
thought likely to recover. There have, 
however, been instances, where in the 
heat of battle a man has been scalped while 
stunned, though without a mortal wound, 
and has afterwai^ recovered and lived for 
many years. 

When the battle is over and the warrior 
returns to his home, he dresses the scalp 
for preservation. This is usually done by 
stretching it in a sort of battledore, made 
by bending a flexible stick and lashing the 
ends together, '^nd it is then solemnly 
“danced” before it takes its place with the 
other valuables of the owmer. Some of the 
scalps are quite small, not larger than a 
enny, and are hung on the bridles of the 
orses, or the handles of clubs. 

Generally, however, they ai'e, w^hen quite 
dry, painted on the inside so as to resemble 
a numaii face, and hung to tlie end of a 
long, slight pole. On a flne day, the head 
chibf of an encampment mostly orders that 
the scalps should be hung out, and sets the ex- 
ample, by protruding from the top of his own 
hut the pole on wiiich are hung the scalps 
wiiich he has taken. All the warriors at once 
follow his example, so that by walking round 
the village and counting the scalps, a stran- 
ger can learn the standing of every war- 
rior. 

It has been mentioned that many of the 
scalps are very small. Their linaiteu size is 
thus accounted for. If a warrior be hur- 
ried, as is mostly the case when scalping a 
fallen man in the heat of battle, he contents 
himself with the scalp alone. But, if he 
should have leisure, he removes the whole 
of the hair-bearing portion of the skin, and 
treats it as follows- He first cuts out a 
small circular piece containing the crowin of 
the head, this being the actusjil scalp. The 
remainder of the hair he divides into little 
locks, apd with them he friiages the seams 


of his leggings, the arms and edges of his 
coat, the shaft of his spear, the handle of 
his club, etc., etc. The whole of Mah-to- 
toh-pa’s dress was covered with fringes 
made from the hair of those whom he slew 
in battle. 

A dress thus ornamented is valued be- 
yond all price, and there is scarcely any 
price sufficiently high to tempt a warrior to 
part wutli these trophies of his valor. 

The “ scalp dance ” is a ceremony quite 
in keeping with the custom of securing the 
trophy. A scalp dance of the Sioux is thus 
described by Mr. Gatlin: — “Among this 
tribe, as I learned whilst residing wdth 
them, it is danced in the night by the light of 
tbeir torclies, just before going to bed. 
Wlien a war party returns tVom a war ex- 
cursion, bringing home with Uiem tbo 
of their enemies, they generally dance them 
for fifteen nights in succession, vaunting 
forth the most extravagant boasts of tlieir 
w'onderful prowess in w^ar, whilst they 
brandish their w ar w'eapons in their hands. 

“ A number of young w'onieii are selected 
to aid (tliough they do not actually join in) 
the (lance, by stepping into the centre of 
the ring and’holding up the scalps that have 
been recently taken, while the w'urriors 
dance, or ratlua* jump, around in a circle, 
brandishing tlu ir weapons, and barking anti 
yelping in" the most frightful manner, all 
jumping on I'otli feet at a time, v. itli a si- 
ninltaneous stamp, and blow% and thrust of 
their w’capons, with which it w’ould seem as 
if they w^cre actually cutting and carving 
each other to piect^s. ' During these fiantic 
leaps and yells, every man distorts his face 
to the iitniost pow er of his muscles, darting 
about his glaring eyeballs, and surqipiiig his 
teeth as if he wenj in the heat — and actu- 
ally breathing through his nostrils tlie very 
hissing death — of l/atlle. 

“No description that can be written could 
ever convey more than a feeble outline of the 
frightful eliects of these scenes enacted in the 
dead and darkness of night, under the glaring 
liglit of their blazing flambeaux ; nor could 
all the years allotted to mortal man in the 
least obliterate or deface the vivid impres- 
sion that one scene of this kind would leave 
upon his memory.” 

Mr. Catlin suggests, with much reason, 
that these dances are propitiatory of the 
spirits of the slain men, show ing how ^dghly 
tneir valor was prized by the conquerors, 
and the great respect and estimation in 
which they were held, though the fortune of 
war had gone against them. 

A ^ood example of the war career of an 
American Indian chief may be gained by 
the exploits of Mah-to-toh-pa, as displayed 
on his robe, and explained by him to Mr. 
Catlin. It was covered with twelve groups 
of figures, which will be briefly described. 

His first exploit was killing a Sioux chief, 
who had already killed three Bicearees. 
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This feat entitled him to wear eases’ quills 
on his lance, and in the second group he is 
shown as killing with this lance a Shienne 
chief, who challenged him to single combat. 
The third scene represents a combat in which 
Mah-to-toh-pa was forsaken by his party, and 
yet, though badly wounded, killed a Shienne 
warrior in the presence of some thirty of 
his fellows. 

The fourth scene vshows a great chief of 
the Shiennes killed by this warrior, whctee 
splendid headdress was assumed by his 
slayer. The fifth picture represents a strange 
episode in a battle. Mah-to-toh-pa was 
travelling with a party of Riccarees, when 
they were fired upon by a war party of Sioux, 
The Riccarees lied, leaving Mah-to-toh-pa, 
who sprang from his horse, faced the Sioux on 
foot, killed one of them, and secured his scalp. 

The sixth drawing illustrates a most re- 
markable piece of personal history. A Ric- 
caree brave, named Won-ga-tap, shot the 
brother of Mali-to-toh-pa with an arrow, 
drove his well-known spear into the body of 
the fallen man, and left it there, as a clial- 
lenge to tlrfe surviving brother. The chal- 
lenge was accepted. Mah-to-toh-pa found 
the body, recognized the spear, and vowed I 
that he would slay the murderer of his i 
brother witli the same weapon. Four years 
passed without an oi^portunity to fulfil the 
vow, when he could no longer brook de- 
lay, but dashed out of his house with the 
fatal sjjear in his hand, and a small wallet of 
parched corn at his belt. He told the Man- 
dans to mention his name no more unless 
he returned victorious with the scal^) of 
Wou-ga-tap. 

Amid the awe-struck silence of his people 
he left the village, and disappeared over the 
grassy bluffs. For two hundred miles he 
travelled alone and by night, always conceal- 
ing himself by day, until he reached the 
Riccaree village, which he boldly entered, 
mixing with the inhabitants as if he were a 
friendly stranger. He knew the position of 
Won-ga-tap’s hut, and after having seen that 
the intended victim and his wife had smoked 
the evening pipe and were in bed, he walked 
gently into h.e hut, sat down by tlie fire, 
took some meat out of the cooking-pot, and 
began to eat in order to strengthen himself 
for the fulfilment of his task. This was 
according to the hospitable custom of the 
Ameri(!an Indians. If a man be hungry, 
he need not ask for food, but has only to 
go to the nearest hut and help himself. 

The repast being ended, Mah-to-toh-pa 
took the still warm pipe, filled it with to- 
bacco, and began to smoke it, breathing, 
with every curl of smoke, a prayer for suc- 
cess in his undertaking. Once or twice the 
wife of W on-ga-tap asked her husband who 
was eating in their hut, but he replied that 
some one must be hungry, and was helping 
himselt 

When the laat smoke-wreath had as- 


cended, Mah-to-toh-pa turned toward the 
bed, and with his foot pushed an ember on 
the fire, so as to make a blaze by which he 
might see the exact position of his victim. 
In an instant he leaped toward the bed, 
drove the spear through the heart of Won- 
ga-tap, tore off’ his scalp, snatched the spear 
from his heart, and darted out of the hut 
with the scalp of his victim in. one hand, and 
in the other the fatal spear, with the blood 
of Won-ga-tap already drying over that of 
the man he had killed four years before. 
The whole village was in an uproar, but 
Mah-to-toh-pa succeeded in making his es- 
cape, and on the sixth day after leaving tho 
Mandan village, he re-entered it with tho 
scalp of his enemy. A portrait of this cele- 
brated chief is given on the 1277tli page. 

Another of these pictures records a single 
combat fought with a Shienne chief in pres- 
ence of both war parties. They fought 
on horseback, until Mah-to-toh-pa’s pow- 
der-horn was shattered by a bullet. Th^ 
Shienne chief flung away his gun, horn^ 
and bullet pouch, and challenged the fo& 
with bow and arrow. Both parties 'were 
wounded in the limbs, but kept their bodies 
covered with their shields. 

Presently ]Mah-to-toh-pjPfe horse fell with 
an arrow in its heart. The Sliieniie chief 
immediately dismounted, and proceeded 
with the fight until he had exhausted his 
arrows, when ho flung the empty quiver on 
the ground, challenging with his knife, tlie 
only weapon which he had left. The chal-* 
lenge was accepted, and tliey rushed on each 
other, but Mah-to-toh-pa had loft his knife 
at home, and was unarmed. He closed with 
his antagonist, and a strug^de ensued for 
tho knife. .Mah-to-toh-pa^ was dreadfully 
wounded in the hands, but at last wjrested 
the knife from his adversary, drove it into 
his heart, and in silence claimed the scalp of 
his fallen foe. 

On another occasion he alone faced sixty 
Assinoboins, drove them back, and killed 
one of them. It was in this battle that he 
earned the name of Four Bears,-’ by which 
must be understood the grizzly bear, the 
most terrible quadruped of Korth America. 
This i.s a sample of the mode in which warfare 
is conducted by the Xorth American Indians 
— a strange niixture of lofty and chivalrous 
nobility with cunning and deceit. In fact, 
in contemplating these interesting tribes, 
we are thrown back to the time of Ulysses, 
whose great fame was equally derived" from 
his prowess in battle and his skill in deceiv- 
ing his foes, or, in other words, of being a 
most accomplished liar. 

The men are taught the operations of war 
from a very early age. Every morning, all 
the lads who are above .seven years old and 
upward, and have not been admitted among 
the men, are taken to some distaiice frona 
the Tillage, where they are diYided into two 
opposing bodies, each under the command 
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of an experienced warrior. They are armed 
with little bows, arrows made of grass stems, 
and wooden knives stuck in their belts. In 
their heads they slightly weave a plaited 
tuft of grass to represent the scalp-loct 

The two parties then join in sham combat, 
which is made to resemble a real fight as 
much as possible. When any of the com- 
batants is struck in a vital part, he is obliged 
to fall as if dead, when his antagonist goes 
through the operation of scalping with his 
wooden knife, places the scalp in his belt, 
utters the wild yell, and again joins in the 
battle. As no one may fight without a scalp- 
lock, the fallen adversary is obliged to with- 
draw from the fight This goes on for an 
hour or so, when the mock nght is stopped, 
and the lads are praised or rebuked accord- 
ing to the skill and courage which they have 
shown, the number of scalps at the belt 
being the surest criterion of merit. 

It IS well known that after a battle the 
American Indians torture their prisoners, 
and that they display the most diabolical 
ingenuity in devising the most excruciating 
torments. Still, there has been much exag- 
geration in the accounts of this custom. 
They do not torture all their prisoners, se- 
lecting only* a few for this purpose, the 
Others being absorbed into the tribe by 
marriage with the widows whose husbands 
have been killed in battle, and enjoying 
equal rights with the original members of 
the tribe. 

Neither is the torture practised with the 
idea of revenge, though it is likely that 
vengeful feelings will arise when the victim 
is bound to the stake. Superstition seems 
to be at the root of the torture, which is in- 
tended to propitiate the spirit of those mem- 
bers of their own tribe who have suffered 
the like treatment at the hands of their 
adversaries. The doomed warrior accepts 
his fiite with the imperturbable demeanor 
which is an essential part of a North Ameri- 
can Indian’s character, and, for thq^ honor 
of his tribe, matches his endurance against 
the pain which his enemies can inflict 

Tortures too terrible even to be men- 
tioned are tried in succession; for when the 
victim is once bound to the stake, the Indian 
never has been known to relent in his pur- 
pose, which is to extort acknowledgments of 
suffering from the captured warrior, and 
thereby to disgrace not only himself but the 
tribe to which he belongs. He, in the mean- 
while, prides himself on showing his enemies 
how a warrior can die. He chants the praises 
of his tribe and their deeds, boasts of all the 
harm that he has done to the tribe into 
whose power he has fallen, ridicules their 
best warriors, and endeavors to anger them 
to such an extent that they may dash out 
his brains, and so spare him ftirther torture. 
He will even laimh at their attempts to ex* 
tort cries of psun firom a warrior, and teft 
them that they do not know how to tortuire. 


One remarkable instance of endurance in 
a captured Creek warrior is told by Mr. 
Adair. The man had been captured by the 
Shawnees, and forced to run the gauntlet 
naked through all the tribe; he had been 
tied to the stake, and was horribly tortured 
with gun-barrels heated redhot All the 
efforts of his enemies only drew from him 
taunts and jeers, to the effect tlmt the Shaw- 
nees were so ignorant that they did not 
even know how to torture a hound prisoner. 
Great warrior though he was, he had fallen 
into their hands through some fault in ad- 
dressing the Great Spirit, but that he had 
enough virtue left to show them the differ- 
ence between a Creek and a Shawnee. Let 
them only unbind him, and allow him to 
take a redhot gun-barrel out of the fire, and 
he would show them a much better way of 
torturing than any which they knew. 

His demeanor had excited the respect of 
the Shawnees, and they unbound him and 
took him to the fire, in which were lying 
the redhot tubes. Unhesitatingly, he pickea 
up one of them with his bare hands, sprang 
at the surrounding crowd, striking right and 
left with this fearful weapon, cleared a pas- 
sage through the astonished warriors, and 
leaped down a precipice into the river. He 
swam the river amid a shower of bullets, 
gained a little island in its midst, and, though 
instantly followed by numbers of his discon- 
certed enemies, actually succeeded in get- 
ting away. In spite of the injuries which 
he had suffered, and which would have killed 
an ordinary European, he recovered, and 
lived for many years, the implacable foe of 
the Shawnees. 

A somewhat similar adventure occurred 
to a Katahba warrior, who was pursued by 
a band of Senecas, and at last captured, 
though not until he had contrived to kill 
seven of them. A warrior of such prowess 
was guarded with double vigilance, and he 
was brought to the Seneca village for the 
torture, after having been beaten at every 
encampment through which the party had 
passed. 

As the torturers were taking him to the 
stake, he, like the Creek warrior, hurst from 
his captors, and flung himself into the 
river, swimming across in safety. He 
paused for a moment on the opposite bank 
to express emphatically his contempt for the 
pursuers who were crowding down the bank 
and into the river, and then dashed forward 
so fast that he gained nearly a day’s journey 
upon the foremost of the pursuers. 

Five of the enemy pressed upon him, and, 
though naked and unarmed, he deliber- 
ately waited for them. At night, when they 
were all asleep, not having thought a sentry 
needftil, he crept up to the party, snatched 
one of their tomahawks, and killed them all 
before they could wake. He scalped them, 
clothed and armed himself, invigorated his 
wastsd frame with fo<>d, imd set off to the 
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BjfOt where be had slain the seven foes as he 
was first pursued. They had been buried 
for the sake of preserving their scalps, but he 
found the ^lace of burial, scalped them all, 
and not until then did he make for his home, 
which he reached in safety. 

When the rest of the pursuers came to the 

E lace where the five had been killed, they 
eld a council, and determined that a man 
who could do such deeds unarmed must be a 
wizard whom they could not hope to resi^, 
and that the best course that they could pur- 
sue was to go home again. 

The reader will not fail to notice the great 
stress that is here laid on the possession of 
the scalp. A war party of Indians care 
comparatively little for the loss of one of 
their number, provided that they conceal his 
body so that the enemy shall not take his 
scalp. Here we have an instance of a man 
pursued by numbers of infuriated and re- 
lentless foes deliberately going back to the 
spot where he thought his slain enemies 
might be buried, and a second time risking 
his life in order to secure the trophies of vic- 
tory. He Jknew that his intention would 
be foreseen, and yet the value set upon the 
scalp was so incalculable that even the risk 
of undergoing the torture was as nothing in 
comparison. 

On more than one occasion, a warrior who 
has been struck down, and felt himself un- 
able to rise, has saved his life by feij^ning 
death, and permitting his victorious roe to 
tear off his scalp without giving the least 
sign of suffering. He must lose his scalp at 
any rate, and he might possibly contrive to 
save his life. 

Several of the tribes are remarkable for 
the use which they make of the horse in war, 
and their marvellous skill in riding. The 
most celebrated tribe in this respect are the 
Camanchees, the greater part of whose life 
is spent on horseback. As is often the cas^ 
with those who spend much of their time on 
horseback, the Camanchees are but po^r 
walkers, and have a slouching and awkward 
gait. N 0 sooner, however, is a Caihancliee on 
the back of a horse, than his whole demeanor 
alters, and he and the animal which he be- 
strides set jn one and the same being, actu- 
ated with the same spirit, “ A Camancliee 
on his feet,” writes Mr. Gatlin, “ is out of his 
element, and comparatively almost as awk- 
ward as a monkey on the ground without a 
limb or branch to cling to. But the moment 
he lays his hand upon his horse, his face be- 
comes handsome, and he gracefully flies 
away like a different being.” 

There is one feat in which all the Caman- 
choe warriors are trained from their in- 
fancy. As the man is dashing along at full I 
gallop, he will suddenly drop over Sie side 
of his horse, leaving no part of him visible 
except the sole of one foot, which is hitched 
over the horse’s back as a purchase by 
which he can pull himself to an upright 
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position. In this attitude he can ride for 
any distance, and moreover can use with 
deadly effect either his bow or his fourteen- 
foot lance. 

One of their favorite modes of attkck is to 
gallop toward the enemy at full speed, and 
then, just before they come within range, 
they drop upon the opposite side of their 
horses, dash past the foe, and pour upon 
him a shower of arrows directed under their 
horses’ necks, and sometimes even thpwn 
under their bellies. All the time it is 
nearly useless for the enemy to return the 
shots, as the whole body of the Camanchee 
is hidden behind the horse, and there is noth^ 
ing to aim at save the foot just i)rojecting 
over the animal’s back. 

•To enable them to perform this curi- 
ous manoeuvre, (illustrated on the 1291st 
page) the Camanchees plait a short and 
strong halter of horse hair. This halter is 
passed under the horse’s neck, and the ends 
are firmly plaited into the mane, just above 
the withers, so as to leave a loop hanging 
under the animal’s neck. Into this loop the 
warrior drops with accurate precision, sus- 
taining the weight of his body on the upper 
part of the bent arm, and allowing the spear 
to fall into the bend of the elbow. Thus 
both his arms are at liberty to draw the bow 
or wield the spear; and as in such cases he 
always grasps a dozen arrows in his left 
hand, together with the bow, he can dis- 
charge them without having recourse to his 
quiver. 

Sometimes the Camanchees try to steal* 
upon their enemies by leaving their lances 
behind them, slinging themselves along the 
sides of fiieir steeds, and approaching care- 
lessly, as though they were nothing but a 
troop of wild horses without riders. A very 
quick eye is needed to detect this guise, 
which is generally betrayed by the fact that 
the horses always keep the same side toward 
the spectator, which would very seldom be 
the case were they wild and unrestrained in 
their movements. 

Every Camanchee has one favorite holse, 
which he never mounts except for war or 
the chase, using an inferior animal on or- 
dinary occasions. Swiftness is the chief 
quality for which the charger is selected, and 
for no price would the owner part with his 
I steed. Like all uncivilized people, he treats 
his horse with a strange mixture of cruelty 
and kindness. While engaged in the chase, 
for example, he spurs ana whips the animal 
most ruthlessly; but as soon as he returns, 
he carefully hands over his valued animal to 
his women, who are waiting to receive it, and 
who treat it as if it were a cherished member 
of the family^ 

It need scarcely be add^d that the Ca- 
manchees are most accomplished horse 
stealers, and that they seize every oppor- 
tunity of robbing other tribes of tlmir ani- 
mals. When a bend of Camanchees sehst 
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out on a horse stealing expedition, the war- 
riors who compose it are bound in honor not 
to return until they have achieved their ob- 
ject Sometimes they are absent for more 
than two years before they can succeed in 
surprising the settlement" which contains 
the horses on which they have set their 
hearts, and they will lie in ambush for 
m(»nths, awaiting a favorable opportunity. 

The value set upon horses by the eques- 
trian tribes cannot be better illustrated than 
by the singular custom of smoking horses,” 
which prevails in some parts of the coun- 
try. The reader will find this illustrated on 
the following page. 

When one of these tribes determine on 
making war, and find on miLstering their 
forces that the}" have not sufticient horses, 
they send a messenger to a friendly tribe to 
say that on a certain day they will come to 
^ smoke ” a certain number "of horses, and 
expect the animals to be ready for them. 
This is a challenge which is never refused, 
involving as it does the honor of the tribe. 

On the appointed day, the young warriors 
who have no horses go to the friendly vil- 
lage, stripped and painted as if for war, and 
seat themselves in a circle, all facing inward. 
They light their pipes and smoke in silence, 
the people of the village forming a large circle 
around them, leaving a wide space between 
themselves and their visitors. 

Presently in the distance there appears 
an equal number of young warriorvS on 
horseback, dashing along at full gallop, and 
in “ Indian file,” according to their custom. 
They gallop round 'the ring, and the fore- 
most rider, selecting one of the seated 
young men, stoops from his saddle as he 
passe.s, and delivers a terrible blow at his 
naked shoulders with his ci uel whip. Each 
of his followers does the same, and they 
gallop round and round the smokers, at 
each circuit repeating the blow until the 
shoulders of the men are covered with 
blood. It is incumbent upon the sufferers 
to smoke on in perfect calmness, and not to 
give the slightest intimation that they are 
aw'are of the blows wdiich are inflicted on 
them. When the requisite number of cir- 
cuits have been made, the leader springs off 
his horse, and places the bridle and whip in 
the hands of the young man whom he has 
selected, sjiying at the same time, You are 
a beggar; I present you with a horse: but 
ou will alvrays carry ray mark on your 
ack.” The rest follow" his example. 

Every one is pleased with this remark- 
able custom. The voung men are pleased 
because they ^et a horse apiece; and as to 
the flogging, in the first place they really 
care very little for pain, and in the next place 
they have enjoyed an opportunity of snow- 
i®ig publicly their capability of endurance. 

Those who give the horses are pleased 
because, they have been able to show their 
Eberality, st trait which is held in great esti- 


mation by these people, and they have also 
the peculiar satisfaction of flogging a war- 
rior with impunity. Both tribes are also 
pleased, the one because they have gained 
the horses without which they couhl not 
have made up their forces, and the other 
because they have shmvn themselves pos- 
sessed of superior w^ealth. 



ITOHT-HBAI)®© AMOir. 
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As mi^ht be expected from a migratory 
people Tike the North American Indians, ail 
the tribes excel in hunting, -though some 
are notable above the others. Next to Af- 
rica, this country presents the finest hunt- 
ing grounds in the world, the game varying 
according to the locality, and giving the 
hunter an almost unrivalled scope of ac- 
tion. 

First and most important of the North 
American game is the bison, popularly but i 
erroneously called the buffalo. This animal 
exists in countless myriads, and in spite of 
the continual persecutions to which it has 
been subjected, and tlie utterly recMess 
manner in which it has been destroyed,! 
it still blackens the plains with its multi- 1 
tudes. 

Before the horse came into use, the North 
American Indians were obligea to chase 
the bison on foot, and even at the present 
day there are many celebrated hunters who 
are able to run down a bison on foot and kill 
it with the lance. The mode, however, which 
is generally adopted is the chase by mounted 
hunters, a chase which offers the greatest re- 
sults, and exhibits the wildest enthusiasm 
and excitement Armed merely with his 
tiny bow and fiint-headed arrows, the native 
hunter mounts his horse, and goes off in 
chase of the bison. 

When he comes up with the animals, he 
selects one, usually a &t and well-eondi- 
Moned cow, pressesms home to her andpre* 
pares his bow and arrow. The weH-teamed 


horse needs no guiding, but keeps close to 
the right shoulder of the bison, and a little 
behind it, so that it may not run upon the 
horns of the animal if it should happen to 
stop suddenly and turn its head. This plan, 
moreover, just brings the rider into the 
proper position to d^ver his arrow in the 
most deadly manner, L e. directing it just 
behind the shoulder. When an arrow is dis- 
charged by a practised hand, the bison falls 
mortally wounded, and, tenacious of life as 
the animal is, soon breathes its last. Leaving 
the arrow in the wound in order to mark the 
owner of the dead animal, the successfhl 
archer dashes on in pursuit of another ani- 
mal, and does not cease until he has ex- 
pended all his store of arrows. An illustra- 
tion on page 1299 shows a herd of bisona, 
and the Indians on horseback engaged in 
the exciting sport 

It is the pride of the native hunter to 
kin a bison ^th every arrow, and not to 
shoot twice at the same animal. The 
younger hunters are fierce and anxious ri- 
vals in this sport, knowing that the result 
of the day’s hunt will be the talk of the 
whole village, and that on their success or 
failure will much depend the estimation in 
which they are helm So each successive 
hunt produces Its eager competitors for 
honor, some being desirous of wiping off 
past disgrace bjr present snccess, and omers 
eaually anxious to maintain the reputation , 
wnicb they hate gained on former ocea^ 
siona 
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Even in those parts of the country where 
the bow has been almost entirely superseded 
by fire-arms, it is equally a point of honor 
to kill the bison with a single shot, and to 
claim a slain bison for every bullet. In 
such cases, the hunter takes little pains 
in loading his gun. He carries the powder 
loose in his pocket or bag, scoops hastily a 
random quantity into the gun, drops upon 
it, without any w’adding, a bullet wetted 
in tlie mouth, and the loading is complete. 
The muzzle of the gun is kept uppermost 
until the moment for firing, when the gun 
is dropped, aimed, and fired simultaneously, 
witlioiit lieiiig brought to the shoulder. 

The skill displayed in managing the horse 
is the more remarkable, as these Indians 
use no hit by which the animal can he 
guided. They have nothing hut a slight 
hide halter tied round the lower jaw of the 
horse, the only use of which is to caiise it to 
halt when required. This Is poiiiilarly 
called the ‘‘ lariat,” a corruption from the 
French word, VareL 

The excitement caused by this chase is 
indescribable, though Mr. (Ratlin gives a very 
grapliic idea in a lew >vortls : — I have al- 
•vvays counted myself a prinhmt man, yet I 
have often walked, as it were, out of the de- 
lirium of the chase, into wfiiicli I had fallen 
as into on agitntc«l s]o('p, and tlirough wdrich 
I had pa.-sed as tlirough a d(dightful dream 
— where to have died would have been to 
have remained, riding on, without a strug- 
gle or a pang.” 

Sometimes the bison is destroyed in a 
much less spotting manner, the precipice 
and the pound being the tw^o modes which 
arc usually foliow^ed. The reader may prob- 
ably he aware that, in those parts of Korth 
America inhabited by the bison, the surface 
of the jilain is frequently interrupted by ra- 
vines with precipitous sides and of tremen- 
dous de]>tli. When a hunting party see a 
herd of bisons within several miles of one of 
th(!se ravines, they quietly separate, and steal 
round the herd, so as to place the bisons be- 
tween themselves and the ravine. 

They then gently move forward, and the 
bisons, retreating from them, draw nearer 
and nearer to the ravine, at the same time 
becoming packed closer and closer together. ; 
Suddenly the hunters raise a shout, and | 
dash forward at the bisons. The affrighted I 
animals take to flight at their best speed, 
and run on until they reach the edge of the I 
ravine. Here the foremost bisons try to 
check themselves, but to no avail, as they 
are pressed forward by their companions 
behind, and thus almost the whole of the 
herd are forced over the precipice, and; 
killed by the fall. Even those in the rear, 
which at last see their danger, and try to 
escape, have to run the gauntlet of their 
enemies, who allow but very few of them to 
escape. 

A somewhat similar plan is adopted with 


the pound, into which the bisons are driven 
by the hunters. The pound is an enclosure 
made of felled trees and branches, w ith an 
opening which gradually widens. The hi- 
sons arc driven tow^ard the enclosure, a sk 
which often occupies several wrecks, r#. !, 
when they arrive wdthin the fatal arm ' ’ 
the entrance, are urged forward by mi'itns 
of little fires, which are lighted on ( 
side. Instinct urges the animals to cseape 
from an clement wdiich sweeps owr vast 
districts of country, and kills ever , livuig 
thing in it, and In their ihey run 

towuird the pound, in wdiicli il;! y are at 
once shut iqi. It is fortunate thr {hu hunt- 
ers that the bisons do not ku uv tlnur owm 
strength. They could ea'^ily break through 
the walls of the pound, hut tlu'y mostly con- 
tent themselves witti turning roiiiid and 
round, and passively aw'ait, the arrival of the 
destroyer. 8o foolish are they in this re- 
spect, and in such numbers are tlnw killed, 
that pruinds have been built of the hones of 
slaughtered bisons. 

In the winter another plan of hunting the 
bison is follow'cd. At this time of the year 
the fur or pelt ” of the bison is the thickest 
and warmest, and the skin is of the most 
value. It is from these skins (lint the 
“ buflalo rugs and robes arc made, wuth- 
oiit which out-ol-door life would he scarcely 
endurable in the more northern parts of this 
vast continent. 

During the winter months the prairies 
assume a new aspect. Tlu^y are not only 
covered with snow, so that the ordinary 
landmarks are obliterated, hut the snow' is 
blown by the wind into the most fantastic 
shapes, raised in some places into long and 
sharj)ly scarped hills where no hills w ere, 
forming level plains wiiere the ground is 
really cut up by hollows, and leaving only 
the tops of eminences hare, wiiencc the 
snow' is blown away by the tempestuous 
w'inds that sw eep across the vast expanse. 
On these lulls the bison congregate for the 
purpose of grazing, shovelling aw'ay with 
their broad noses the snow which still clings 
to the herhiige. 

The animals instinctively keep clear of 
the small hut treacherous plains and valleys, 
knowing that the hidden crevices may at 
any time swallow them up. Into these val- 
leys the hunters try to drive them, so that 
they may be helplessly entangled in the 
snow, and fall easy victims to the spear. 
Were it not for some invention whereby the 
hunters are enabled to skim over the surface 
of the snow, the bisons would be in perfect 
safety, but the snow shoe lays the poor ani- 
mals at the mercy of their pursuers. It is 
necessary first to describe this ingenious 
implement. 

The best form of snow shoe is seen on the 
next page. The shape is that of a fish, and 
its framework is made of ash-wood, kept in 
form by two cross-bars, one in front and one 
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behind. It is slightly turned up ,in front. 
The whole of the space within the frames 
work is filled in with a close and strongly 
made netting of hide thon^, much like those 
of a racquet — indeed, the French Canadians 
use the word “ raqueV* to represent the snow 
shoe. As the snow shoe is about ffve feet 
in length and eighteen inches or more in 
breadth, it is evident that the weight of the 
wearer is distributed over a large surface, 
and that a heavy man wearing these shoes 
can pass with impunity over snow in whidh 
a child would sink if only supported on its 
feet. 


The most ingenious part of the snow shoe 
is the mode by which it is fitted to the foot. 
It is evident that if it were fastened firmly to 
the foot, like the sole of a shoe, the wearer 
would be unable to stir a step. The move- 
ment of a snow-shoe wearer is somewhat 
analogous to that of a skater, the shoe being 
slid over the snow, and not raised and de- 
pressed like shoes in ordinary walking. If 
the reader will refer to the illustration, he 
will see that in the middle and toward the 
forepart of the shoe there is a square open- 
ing, edged by thongs, very much stronger 
than the others. 



SNOW SHOE. 

(From my collection.) 


Just behind the opening is a triangular 
apace crossed by parallel thongs. When the 
snoe is to be worn, the foot is placed on it so 
that the heel rests on the parallel thongs, 
and the centre of the foot is supported by 
the thick cross-thong, call the “ bimikibi- 
son,” the toes passing into the square open- 
ing, which is called the eye of the shoe. In 
order to keep the foot in its place, two 
leathern loops (not shown in the figure) are 
attached to the bimikibison, one of which 
passes over the instep and the other comes 
round the heel. 

As, therefore, the wearer moves along, 
^he feet play freely on the bimikibison, the 
ne^is coming down at each step on the* 
mrallel thongs, while the toes move up and 
down through the “ eye ” of the shoe, which 
is dragged over the snow by the instep 
thong, the heel strap being only useful 
in keeping the foot from slipping out back- 
ward. 

After some practice, the wearer is able to 
skim over the snow with astonishing speed, 
but to a novice the first attempt is not only 
awkward, but causes excruciatmg pain. The 
unaccustomed movement of the foot, to- 
gether with the pressure of the instep strap, 
produces a pain peculiar to the snow shoe, 
called by the Canadians “mal du raqueV^ 
Not only does blood stain the snow as 
the excoriated foot drags the heavy shoe 
over the surface, but a pain pervades the 
whole foot, as if all the little bones were 
dislocated, and rubbing against each other. 

ia the only cure for the “ maX 
iu and alter a few days the wearer 

b able to proceed with perfect comfert. 


It often happens that heavy snow storms 
fall before the people are able to replace the 
shoes, which are generally damaged in the 
course of the summer months, and in this 
case they are obliged to extemporize* snow 
shoes out of flat boards. These are shorter 
and wider than the regular snow shoes, but * 
are used in much the same manner, the 
eye” being cut: out of the board, and 
the necessary thongs being fixed across the 
opening. These simple instruments are 
called by a name which signifies “ bear’s- 
paw ” shoes. Some of the prairie tribes use 
very long and comparatively narrow skates, 
turned up in front, and precisely resem- 
bling the “skidor” of Northern Europe. 

Upborne on the snow shoe, the American 
Indian has the bison at his mercy. He 
drives the herd from the eminences into the 
vailej^s, and while the poor animals are floun- 
dering about in the deep snow, he deliber- 
ately selects those which have the largest 
and softest “ robes. ” and kills them with his 
spears. Thousanas are annually slain in this 
manner, their skin removed, and with the ex-" 
ception of the tongue and the hump, which 
are the best parts of the bison, the whole of 
the carcass is left to the prairie wolves and 
birds of prey. 

On these shoes the native hunters capture 
the huge moose. They select a time when 
there has been a partial thaw followed by a 
frost, so as to leave a thin crust of ice upon 
a substratum of soft snow« As Ihe moose 
plunges through the snow, it breaks thrmigh 
this icy crust at every step, cutting Its 1^ 
Mghtmlly with the hrokeh edge8|<fiii4 so fefls 
an easy vicMin. 
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Anotlier mode of bison hunting presents a 
curious analogy with the ingenious method 
of ostrich hunting wliich is practised by the 
Bosjesmans of Southern Africa. 

Upon the vast plains of North America 
the so-called wolves prowl in numbers. 
They will follow the hunter fd:^ weeks to- 
gether for the sake of the olfal of the beasts 
which he kills. They will not venture to 
harm him, but follow him by day at a distance 
of half a mile or so, and at night, when he 
lies down to sleep, they will couch also at a 
respectful distance. 

Should he wound a bison and not be able 
to secure it, the wolves are sure to have that 
animal sooner or later, and if they manage 
to detach a single bison from the herd, they 
will fairly persecute the wretched animal to 
death. But they will never venture to attack 
a herd of bisons, and, being instinctively 
aware of the protection afforded by mutual 
support, the bisons allow the wolves to ap- 
proach quite close to them, and, indeed, to 
wander freely among the herd. Of this fact 
the hunters take advantage in the following 
manner. They remove tlie skin of a large 
wolf, and put" it upon themselves, so that 
when they go on all fours the head of the 
wolf projects just above their own head, 
and their arms and legs are partly covered 
by the skin belonging to the corresponding 
members of the wolf. 

Thus disguised, they creep slowly and 
cautiously toward the herd, bearing" their 
bow and arrows in their left hands. The 
bisons, whose eyes are none of the best, 
being overshadowed by the masses of black 
hair that overlap them, think nothing of the 
supposed wolves, and allow them to come 

S uite close. Even if an animal more wary 
lan his comrades does suspect the ruse, the 
disguised hunter has merely to turn in 
another direction, as if the creature he rep- 
resents has no business with the herd. By 
degi*ces, he contrives to creep close to the 
bison which he prefers, and drives the flint- 
headed arrow to its heart. No report at- 
tending the discharge of the arrow, the 
wounded bison runs for a few paces, and 
sinks on the ground, mostly without 
alarming any of its companions. The hun- 
ter leaves his dying prey, goes off after 
another victim, and slays it in a similar 
fashion. Thus a skilful hunter will manage 
to exhaust the whole of his stock of arrows, 
killing a bison with each arrow, and yet not 
alarm the rest of the herd. 

Both in hunting and in warfare the eques- 
trian warriors always carry the lasso attached 
to the saddles of their horses. It is not, 
however, kept coiled, as is the case in Mexico, 
but is qliowed to trail on the ground behind 
their horse. The oWeet of Sii» custom is 
easily understood. It often happens that, 
whether in the hunt or warfare, the rider is 
thrown from his horse. In such a case, as 
soon as he touches the ground, he seizes the 


lasso, stops his well-trained horse with a 
jerk, leaps on its back, and is at once ready 
to renew the combat or the chase. 

The mode in which the natives supply 
themselves with horses is worth a brief de- 
scription. In various parts of the country 
the horses have completely acclimatized 
themselves, and have run free for many 
years, so that they have lost all traces ol 
domestication, and have become as truly 
wild as the bison and the antelope, assem- 
bling in lai*ge herds, headed by the strongest 
and swiftest animals. It is from these herds 
that the natives supply themselves with the 
horses which of late years have become ab- 
solutely necessary to Iheni; and in most cases 
the animals are captured in fair chase after 
the following manner: — 

When an Americfiu Indian — say a Ca- 
manchee — wishes to catch a fresh horse, 
he mounts his best steed, and goes in search 
of the nearest herd. When he has come as 
near as he can without being discovered, 
he dashes at the herd at full speed, and, 
singling out one of the horses, as it gallops 
along, hampered by the multitude of its 
companions, flings his lasso over its neck. 

As soon as the noose has firmly settled, 
the hunter leaps off his own steed (which is 
trained to remiiin standing on the same 
spot until it is wanted), and allows himstdf 
j to be dragged along by the affrighted ani- 
mal, which soon falls, in consequence of 
, being choked by the leathern cord. 

When the horse has fallen, the hunter 
comes cautiously up, keeping the lasso tight 
enough to prevent the animal from fairly 
recovering its breath, and loose enough to 
guard against its entire strangulation, and 
at last is able -to place one hand over its 
eyes and the other on its nostrils. 

The animal is now at his mercy. He 
breathes strongly into its nostrils, and 
from that moment the hitherto wild horse 
is his slave. In order to impress upon 
the animal the fact of his servitude, he 
hobbles together its fore-feet for a time, and 
casts a noose over its lower iaw; but within 
a wonderfully short period he is able to re- 
move the hobbles, and to ride the conquered 
animal into camp. During the time occu- 
pied in taming the 'horse, it plunges and 
struggles in the wildest manner;*but after 
this one struggle it yields the point, and be- 
comes the willing slave of its conqueror. 
Those who have seen the late Mr. Barey 
operate on a savage horse cameasily imagine 
tne scene that takes place on the prairie. 

The rapidity with which this operation is 
completed is really wonderftil. An experi- 
enced hunter is able to chase, capture, and 
break a wild horse within an hour, and to 
do his work so effectually that almost before 
its companions are out of sight the hitherto 
wild animal is being ridden as if it had been 
bom in servitude. 

The native hunt0ri 4ntiel master ikmgh 
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he generally is, takes special care not to 
damp the spirit of his horse, and prides him- 
self on the bounds and curvets which the 
creature makes when it receives its master 
upon its back. 

There is only one drawback to this mode 
of hunting. It is impossible to capture with 
the lasso the best and swiftest specimens. 
These animals always take command of the 
herd, and place themselves at its head. 
They seem to assume the responsibility ^s 
well as the position of leaders, and, as soon 
as they fear danger, dart off at full speed, 
knowing that the herd will follow them. 
Consequently, they are often half a mile or 
more in advance of their followers, so that 
the hunter has no chance of overtaking them 
on a horse impeded by the weight of a rider. 

A rather strange method of horse taking 
has been invented since the introduction of 
fire-arms. This is technically named ‘‘creas- 
ing,” and is done in the following manner. 
Taking his rifle with him, the hunter creeps 
as near the herd as he can, and watches 
until he fixes on a horse that he thinks will 
suit him. JV'aiting till the animal is stand- 
ing with its side toward him, he aims care- 
fully at the top of the neck, and fires. If the 
aim be correct, the bullet just grazes the 
neck, and the horse falls as if dead, stunned 
for the moment by the shock. It recovers 
within a very short time; but before it has 
regained its feet the hunter is able to come 
up to the prostrate animal, place his hands 
over its eyes, breathe into its nostrils, and 
thus to subdue it. 

This is a very effectual mode of horse 
catching; but it is not in favor with those 
who want horses for their own riding, 
because it always breaks the spirit of the 
animal, and deprives it of that fire and an- 
imation which the native warrior prizes so 
highly. Indeed, so careful is the Camanchee 
of his steed, that he will not mount his 
favorite war horse except in actual warfare, 
or in the hunt. When he is summoned by 
his chief, he attends muster, mounted on a 
second horse, or hack, and leading his war 
horse by the oridle. 

The wild horses of North America are a 
small and neat-limbe^ though powerftil, 
breed of animal, Mr. Catlin says that their 
value has 15een much overrated, as even those 
which belong to the Camanchees, and are 
thought to be equal to the best Arab horses, 
are on the average worth some twenty pounds 
each. The chiefs have generally one or two 
horses of very superior quality; but as far as 
the average goes, the Camanchee horse is not 
worth more than the above mentioned sum. 

The horses that are generally brought 
into the market are those that are obtained 
by “creasing,” Experienced purchasers, 
however, do not care much about such an- 
imals. Creasing is, moreover, liable to two 
disadvantages. The hunter is equally in 
danger of missing his mark altogef^eii in 


which case the whole herd dashes off, and 
gives no more chances to the hunter; or of 
striking too low, in which case the horse is 
killed on the spot 

In accordance with their usual custom, 
some of the tribes perform a sacred dance as 
a means of bringing the bison within their 
reach. The most characteristic of these per- 
formances is the Buffalo Dance as practised 
by the Mandans. 

Sometimes it happens that the supplies of 
fresh meat fail. During the greater jpart of 
the year the bisons are scattered with tol- 
erable evenness throughout the land, so that 
the hunters are able to find a sufficiency of 
game within a few miles of their village, to 
supply them with food. Indeed, large herds 
of bisons can often be seen from the village 
itself, their black masses being conspicuous 
against the verdure of the ground over which . 
they range. 

At certain seasons of the year, however, 
the animals are sure to withdraw tnemselves 
further and further from the villages, so that 
the hunters, in order to procure meat, are 
obliged to venture so far from their own 
ground that they are in danger of meeting 
with war parties of an inimical tribe. At 
last the hunters report to the council of chiefs 
and medicine men that they can no longer 
find game. A solemn conclave is at once held, 
and if, after a few days of patient waiting, 
during which every adult throughout the 
community is reduced to a state of semi- 
starvation, no bisons are found, the buffalo* 
dance is ordered. This remarkable dance is 
a sort of homage to the Great Spirit, acknowl- 
edging that He can send the animals to them, 
and praying that He will do so; and, as we 
shall presently see, it is a remedy that never 
fails. 

Among the Mandans every man is obliged 
by law to have a buffalo mask, i e. the skin 
of the head, with the horns added to it. 
Usually to the head is added a strip of 
skin some four or five inches wide, extending 
along the whole lenjith of the animal, and in- 
cluding the tail. When the wearer puts on 
his mask, the strip of skin extends down his 
bacl^ and the tufted tail drags on the ground 
behind him. 

I have worn one of these strange masks, 
and found it much less inconvenient than 
might have been supposed. It is not nearly 
so cumbrous as the cliiefs dress of state, de- 
scribed on page 1276. The buSalo mask is 
kept by each man at the head of his be^ a 
circumstance which gives a strange wildness 
to the interior of the hut, or lodge, as it is 
called, especially if several young warriors 
sleep in tne same lodge* 

As soon as the mandate lbr the buffa|iff 
dance is given, the men repair to their 
lodges and bring out their masks, together 
with the weapons which they are accustomed 
to use in the hunt. Ten or fifteen of them 
mange themselves in a circie, while the 
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medicine men seat themselves on the 
ground, beating their sacred drums and 
shaking their rattles to a rhythmical sort of 
movement which guides the steps of the 
dancers. 

These move continually in a circle, stamp- 
ing, yelping, grunting, bellowing, and imi- 
taiing in various ways the movements of the 
bison. The dance goes on day and night 
without cessation, and as it never ceases until 
bisons are seen, the reader will understand 
that it is absolutely etfective in bringing 
them. A spirited sketch of such a dance is 
given on the following page. 

The mode in whiclf it is kept up is rather 
amusing. The medicine men who beat the 
drums and encourage the dancers are re- 
lieved from time to time by their compan- 
ions. But for the dancers there is supposed | 
to be no relief but death. This difficulty, j 
however, is surmounted by a sort of legal | 
fiction. When one of the performers has 
yelped, stamped, bellowed, and leaped until 
he can dance no longer, he sloops down and 

laces his hands on the ground. Another 

ancer, who is armed witli a very weak bow 
and arrows with large blunt hehds, fits an 
arrow to bis bow, and shoots him. The 
wounded dancer falls to the ground, and is 
seized by the bystanders, who drag him out 
of the ring, go through the movements of 
skinning him and cutting him up, when he 
is allowed to retire and rest from his labors. 
As soon as he is dragged out of the ring, 
another dancer leaps into his place, and in : 
this way the dance may go on for weeks with- 
out cessation. 

Meanwhile scouts are posted on all the 
hills within range, and as soon as one of 
them sees the bisons, he gives the signal by 
tossing his rope in the air in the direction of 
the game. Mr. Catlin relates a remarkable 
instance of the buffalo dance and its sequel. 

Game had been scarce, the dance had been 
going on for da 3 ^s, and the village was in a 
state of increasing distress, when the wel- 
come signal was seen from the hills. The 
dance ceased, the young men flew to their 
arms, sprang on their horses, and dashed off 
into the prairie toward the signal. 

In the village, where hunger reigned 
and starvation was almost ready to look 
them in the face, all was instantly turned 
to joy and gladness. The chief and doc- 
tors, who had bean for seven days dealing out 
minimum rations to the community from the 
public crib, now spread before their subjects 
Uie contents of their own private caches (i e. 


hidden stores), and the last of everything 
that could be mustered, that they might eat 
a thanksgiving to the Great Spirit tor His 
goodness in sending them a supply of buffalo 
meat 

A general carouse of banqueting ensued, 
which occupied the greater part of the day, 
and their hidden stores, which might have 
fed them on an emergency for several 
weeks, were pretty nearly used up on the 
occasion. Bones were half picked, dishes 
half emptied, and then handed to the dogs. 
I was not forgotten in the general surfeit 
Several large and generous wooden bowls of 
pemmican and otlier palatable food were 
sent to my painting room, and I received 
them in tins time of scarcity with great plea- 
sure.” 

When the feast was over, songs and 
dances set in, and the whole village was 
filled with sounds of revelry. Suddenly, in 
the midst of their mirth, two or three of the 
hunters dashed in among the feasters, one 
having in his hands a still bleeding scalp, 
another sitting wounded on his horse, whose 
white coat was crimsoned with the fast-flow- 
ing blood of the rider, while another was, 
though unwounded, totally unanned, having 
flung away his weapons in the hurry (3 
flight. 

Their fatal story was soon told. The 
bisons, after whom the hunters had gone 
were nothing more than empty skins, 
within which a party of Sioux warriors had 
hidden themselves/and were imitating the 
action of the animals which tlm^ personated. 
Invetenite enemies of the Mandans, they 
had reconnoitred their village by night, and 
ascertained that they were executing the 
buffalo dance. Several of them procured 
bison skins, and enarterl the part of the ani- 
mals, while their comrades were concealed 
behind the bluffs. 

Fortunately for the Mandans, their leadetr 
1 became suspicious of the supposed bisons, 

I and halted his troop before they had quite 
fallen into the trap, and, when some eighty 
or ninety mounted Sioux dashed at them 
from behind the blnff, they were just start- 
ing homeward. As It was, however, eight 
of them fell, a loss which was but ill com- 
pensated by one or two Sioux scalps secured 
by the Mandans in the hurry of fli^t. Even 
under such untoward circumstances, the bu^ 
falo dance did not lose its reputation, for 
within two days a large hem of bisons 
passed near the village, and afforded an aban« 
^nt supply of meat 
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We now come to the religious ceremonies 
of these remarkable tribes, and will begin 
with the terrible ordeal through which the 
ouths have to pass before they can be ac- 
nowledged as men. Among the Mandans, 
this ordeal, for length and for severity, 
throws into the shade all the various ordeals 
of wl^ich we have read. Even the terrible 
gloves of the Mundurucu are mild when 
compared with the horrors of the Mandan 
initiation. 

Until late years this ceremony was quite 
unknown. Every one who knew the people 
was aw\are that tne Mandan youths had to 
pass through some terrible scenes of torture 
before they could take their place, among the 
warriors, out the details of the whole cere- 
mony were kept a profound secret, and were 
never betrayed until Mr, Catlin, in his char- 
acter of medicine man (which he had gained 
by his skill in painting), was permitted to be 
present. It is most fortunate that he did so, 
for the Mandan tribe has utterly perished, 
and thus the records of a most extraordinary 
superstition would have vanished. The cer- 
emony is a very long and complicated one, 
and the following is a condensed account 
of it. 

The ceremony has a religious aspect, and 
is, in fact, performed for the sake of propiti- 
ating the Ureat Spirit in favor of the young 
men who undergo it, so that he may make 
them valiant warriors and successful hunters. 
It has dim another important object Be- 


ing conducted in the presence of the great 
chief and medicine man, it enables tho» 
leader of the tribe to watch the behavior of 
the young men who pass through the ordeal, 
and to decide upon their ability to sustain 
the various privations of Indian warfare. 

The reader must first be told that among 
the Mandans there survived the legend of a 
flood which covered the earth, and from 
which only one man escaped in a large ca- 
noe. In the centre of the village there is a 
large open space, in which is a conventional 
representation of the “ big canoe,” in which 
the First or Only Man escaped. It is not 
the least like a canoe, and in fact is nothing 
more than a sort of tub standing on one 
end. It is bound with wooden hoops, and 
is religiously preserved from injury, Hot the 
least scratch being allowed to defile its 
smooth surface. 

The ceremony only takes place once ih 
the year, the time being designated by the 
full expansion of the willow leaves under 
the batiks of th^ river. The Mandans pos- 
sess the legend of the bird flying to the big 
canoe with a leaf in its mouth, only with 
them the leaf is that of the willow, and not 
of the olive. The bird itself is held sacred, 
and, as it may not be injured, it may often 
be seen feeding on the tops oi the Mandah 
huts. 

Early on the morning of the appointed 
day, a dgure is seen on a distant Muff, ap^ 
proaching with slow and stately steps. Aa 
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soon as he is seen, the whole village be- 
comes a ^cene of confusion, as if the enemy 
were attacking it The dogs are caught 
and muzzled, the horses that are feeding 
on the surrounding pastures are driven into 
the village, the warriors paint their faces for 
battle, seize their spears, string their bows, 
and prepare their arrows. 

In the midst of the confusion the First 
Man, or Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah, as he is 
called in the Mandan tongue, stalks into the 
central space, where the chief and principal 
warriors receive him and shake hands. He 
is a strange object to the eye. His nearly 
naked body is painted white, a white wolf- 
skin mantle is thrown over his shoulders, 
his head is decorated with plumes of ravens’ 
feathers, and in his left hand he bears his 
mystery pipe, which he treats with the 
greatest veneration. 

After greeting the chief, he proceeds to 
the ^eat medicine lodge, which is kept 
closed during the year, and has it swept and 
the floor strewn witn fresh green boughs 
and aromatic herbs. Several skulls of men 
and bisons are laid on the floor, a number 
of new ropes are thrown over the beams, a 
quantity of strong wooden skewers are 
placed under them, and in the ceqtre is 
built a slight platform, on the top of which 
is laid the chief medicine or mystery of 
the tribe. This is so sacred that no one | 
is allowed to approach it except the con- 
ductor of the ceremony, and none but he 
ever knows what it is. 

He next goes to every hut in succession, 
stands before the gate, and weeps loudly. 
When the owner comes out, the First Man 
narrates the circumstances of the flood and 
of his own escape, and demands an axe or a 
knife as a sacrifice to the Great Spiidt. Ev- 
ery hut furnishes an edged tool of some 
kind; and when the tale is completed, they 
are carried into the medicine lodge. There 
they rest until the last day of the ceremonies 
when they are thrown into a deep pool in 
the river. No one is allowed to touch them, 
and there they lie until at some future day 
they will be discovered, to the great bewil- 
derment of antiquarians. 

From the moment tha! the First Man en- 
ters the village a dead silence reigns, a cir- 
cumstance quite in opposition to the usual 
noisy habits of a native vilWe. Where he 
sleepd no one knows, but at dawn of the fol- 
lowing morning he again enters the village, 
as he had done before, and walks to tne 
medicine lodge, whither he is followed by 
the candidates for initiation walking in In- 
dian file, and ekih painted fantasticmly, and 
carrying his bow and arrows, his shield, and 
“ medicine bag.” Of this article we shall 
leam more in a future page. In silence they 
seat themselves rounti the lodge, each hav- 
inghis Weapons hung over his head. 

Here^ they have to sit for four days, dur- 
ing tfhich &no they may not commnnicate 


with those on the outside of the hut, and 
are not allowed to eat, drink, or sleq). When 
they have taken their places, the First Man 
lights his pipe from the fire that is kept 
burning in the centre of the lodge, and 
makes an oration to the candidates, exhort- 
ing them to be courageous and enduring, 
and praying that the Great Spirit may give 
them strength to pass satisfactorily through 
the ordeal. 

He then calls to him an old medicine 
man, and appoints him to be master of the 
ceremonies, handing him the mystery pipe 
as a symbol of oflice. Addressing tne as- 
sembled company, he takes leave of the 
chiefs, saying that he will return in another 
year to re-open the lodge, and stalks slowly 
out of the village, disappearing over the 
bluffs whence he came. The master of the 
ceremonies then takes his place in the cen- 
tre of the lodge, and relights the pipe, utter- 
ing with every whiflT of smoke a petition to 
the Great Spirit in behalf of the candidates. 
For three full days they sit silently round 
the lodge, but outside it a strange series of 
ceremonies takes place. 

Chief among them is the buffalo dance, in 
which the eight actors wear the entire skins 
of bison^ and carry on their backs a large 
I bundle of slight twigs. They also carry a 
mystery rattle in one hand, and a slender 
staff* in the other. They arrange them- 
selves in four pairs round the Big Canoe, 
each pair corresponding with one of the 
[cardinal points of the compass. Between 
! each group dances a young man, two of 
them painted black and covered with white 
stars, so as to represent the night, and the 
other two painted red, to represent the day. 

Beside the Big Canoe sit two medicine 
men, wearing the skins of grizzly bears, and 
I threatening to devour the whole village. In 
order to appease their hunger, the women 
bring continual relays of meat in dishes, 
whicfli are at once carried off* to the prairie 
by men painted entirely black, except their 
heads, which are white. They are thus 
colored in imitation of the bald-headed eagle. 
As they run to the prairie they are pursued 
by a host of little boys painted yellow, with 
white heads, and called antelopes. After a 
severe chase they catch the eagle-men, seize 
the food, and devour it 

These dances occur several times daily, 
the performers being summoned by the 
master of the ceremonies, who comes out of 
the medicine lodge, followed by his immedi- 
ate assistants, and proceeds to the Big Canoe, 
against which he leans, and weeps aloud as if 
in dire distress. The dance takes place four 
times on the first day, eight times on the 
second, twelve times on flie third, and six- 
teen times on the fourth; the sound of the 
old man’s wailing cry being the signal for 
the dancers to issue from the hut in which 
they dress, 

Huiiiig each perfomancei the old medi^ 
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cine men who are beating their drums ad- 
dress the bystanders, telling them that the 
Great Spirit is pleased witn their invoca- 
tions, and that he has given them peace; 
that even their women and children can 
hold the mouths of grizzly bears; and that 
the evil spirit who is challenged by these 
rites has not dared to make his appearance. 
Thirty-two times during the four days this 
vaunt is made, and no evil spirit appears; 
but after the last day he comes, and a horri- 
ble-looking object he is. 

On a distant bluff the evil spirit makes his 
appearance, rushing toward the village in a 
wild and devious course. Presently he en- 
ters the circle, perfectly naked, with his body 
ainted black and covered with white rings, 
is mouth decorated with white indentations 
like great teeth, and holding in his hand a 
long magic staff tipped with a red ball. As 
he runs along, he slides this ball before him 
on the ground, and suddenly makes a rush 
at the groups of women who are witnessing 
the ceremony. 

They fall back on each other in terror, 
and shriek* for aid, which is given by the 
master of the ceremonies. ‘ As soon as he 
hears their cries, he runs from the Big 
Canoe, where he has been weeping, and 
holds his magic pipe in front of the intruder. 
The demon is instantly checked by its won- 
drous influence, and he stands as if petrified, 
each limb remaining in the attitude which 
it had taken when the pipe was held before 
him. 

“ This check gave the females an opportu- 
nity to get out of reach, and when they were 
free from their danger, though all hearts 
beat yet with the intensest excitement, their 
alartn was cooled down into the most exor- 
bitant laughter and shouts of applause at his 
sudden deieat, and the awkwarcl and ridicu- 
lous posture in which he was stopped and 
held. The old man was braced stiff by his 
side, with his eyeballs glaring him in the 
face, whilst the medicine pipe held in its 
mystic chain his Satanic majesty, annulling 
all the powers of his magical wand, and also 
depriving him of the power of locomotion. 

Surely, no two human beings ever pre- 
sented a more striking group than these two 
individuals did for a few moments, with their 
eyeballs set in direst mutual hatred upon 
each other; both struggling for the suprem- 
acy, relying on the potency of their medi- 
cine or 'mystery; the one held in check, with 
his body painted black, representing, or 
rather assuming to be, 0-kee-hee-de (the 
Evil Spirit), frowning everlasting vengeance 
on the other, who sternly gazed him back 
with a look of exultation ana contempt, as he 
held him in check and disarmed under the 
charm of his sacred mystery-pipe.” 

This scene is reijeatedly enacted, until the 
g>wers of the magic pipe are proved against 
the assaults of the evil one, and the people 
aftve gained confidence in its protection. 


The women then begin in their turn to as- 
sail their persecutor with jeers and laughter, 
until at last one of them snatches up a hand- 
ful of mud and dashes it in his face. He is 
at once vanquished ^ this attack, and begins 
to weep piteously. Emboldened by this con- 
fession of weakness, another woman snatches 
away his magic staff, and breaks it across her 
knee. The fragments are seized by the sur- 
rounding women, who break them to pieces 
and fling them at the head of the demon. 
Being now deprived of all his power, he runs 
off across the prairie, followed for half a mile 
or so by the women, who pelt him with 
sticks, stones, and mud, until at last he ef- 
fects his escape, and the village is rid of the 
evil spirit for another year. 

Now the remainder of the initiation may 
proceed. 

The little scaffold with its mystic burden 
is removed from the centre of the great 
medicine lodge, the hide ropes are passed 
through apertures in the roof to men who 
stand outside, and the master of the cere- 
monies, and his assistants, together with the 
chiefs and braves of the tribe, re-enter the 
lodge, and take up their positions. 

The first candidate is now called, and, 
wasted by four days of abstinence from food, 
drink, or sleep, places himself in front of two 
of the operators. One of these, who is armed 
with a douhle edged knife, purposely blunted 
and notched, pinches up an inch or so of 
flesh of the shoulder or breast, and pushes 
the knife through it, between his finger and* 
thumb and the body of the candidate. The 
knife is then wi ill drawn, and one of tlxe 
wooden skewers forced through the aper- 
ture. This operation is repeated on the other 
shoulder or breast, on each arm just below 
the shoulder and below the elbow, upon 
each thigh, and upon each leg just below the 
knee. 

While this operation is being performed, 
the candidates do not allow the slightest 
symptom of pain to escape them, and they 
even invite the spectators to watch their 
countenances, so as to ascertain that they 
betray no signs of suffering. They may well 
do so, for upon the verdict of these chiefs 
depends the consideration in which they 
will be held in after life, and no man has a 
chance of being appointed the leader of a 
war party if he has been seen to flinch dur- 
ing the ordeal. 

As soon as these preparations are com- 
pleted, twa of the hide ropes are lowered 
wm the roof, and hitched round the skewers 
on the breast or shoulders. To the others 
are hung the weapons of the candidate, 
while to those of the lower arm and leg are 
suspended the skulls of bisons. A signal is 
then given, and the poor wretch is hauled 
up into the air, when he swings suspended 
only by the two skewers, and sustaining not 
only ms own weight but that of the heavy 
skulls, his feet being some six ot eight feet 
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from the ground. In this terrible position 
he has to remain until nature finally gives 
way, and he faints. The artist has repre- 
sented this stage of the fearful ordeal on the 
following page. 

“Surrounded,” writes Mr. Catlin, “by 
imps and demons, as they appear, a dozen 
or more, who seem to be concocting and de- 
vising means for his exquisite agony, gather 
around him, when one of the number ad- 
vances toward him in a sneering manner, 
and commences turning him round with a 
pole which, he brings in his hand for that 
purpose. This is done in a gentle manner 
at first, but gradually increased, until the 
poor fellow, whose proud spirit can control 
its agony no longer, bursts out in the most 
lamentable and heart-rending cries that the 
human voice is capable of producing, crying 
forth a prayer to the Great Spirit to support 
and protect him in this dreadful trial, and 
continually repeatiug his confidence in his 
protection. 

“ In this condition he is continued to be 
turned faster and faster, and there is no hope 
of escape for him, nor the chance for the 
slightest relief, until, by fainting, his voice 
falters, and his strugglings cease, and he 
hangs a still and apparently lifeless corpse. 
When he is by turning gradually brought 
to this condition, which is generally done 
within ten or fifteen minutes, there is a close 
scrutiny passed upon him among his tor- 
mentors, who are checking and holding each 
other hack as long as the least struggling or 
tremor can be discovered ; lest he should be 
removed before he is, as they term it, en- 
tirely dead.” 

When they are satisfied, a signal is given 
to the rope-holders, and the senseless man 
is lowered to the ground, the skewers which 
passed through his breast are removed, and 
the ropes attached to another candidate. 
Just as he falls, he is allowed to lie, no one 
daring to touch him, for he has put himself 
under the protection of the Great Spirit, and 
to help him would be a sacrilege. 

When he recovers a little strength, he 
crawls to another part of the lodge, where 
sits a medicine man with a bison skull be- 
fore him, and an axe in his hand. Holding 
up the little finger of his left hand as a sac- 
rifice to the Great Spirit, the initiate lays it 
upon the skull, when it is severed by a blow 
from the axe. Sometimes the fore-finger of 
the same hand is also offered, so that there 
are only left the thumb and the two middle 
fingers, which are all that are needed to hold 
the how* 

It is a point of honor with the initiates to 
recover as quickly as possible from their 
^ swoon, and the chief warriors all watch them 
* narrowly on this point, inasmuch as rapidity 
of recovery is a proof tliat the individual w 
strong, and capable of enduring the hard<* 
ships which every war party is nearly cer- 
tain to undergo before their return. 


The final scene of the initiation is called 
the Last Race, and is. if possible, even a 
more dreadful trial tlian any which the 
candidates have yet undergone. An illus- 
tration of it is also given the reader on the 
next page. 

The reader will remember that, although 
the skewers by which the young men were 
suspended are removed as soon as they are 
lowered to the ground, there yet remain 
eight more, two in each arm, and two in 
each leg. To each of these is attached a 
heavy weight, such as the bison skull, and 
none of them may be drawn out They 
must absolutely be torn out through the 
flesh by main force, and that this object may 
be accomplished the Last Race is run. 
Hitherto the ordeal has been confined to 
the interior of the medicine lodge, but the 
Last Race is run in the open air, and the 
whole of the inhabitants are spectators. 

The master of the ceremonies leaves the 
medicine lodge, goes to the Big Canoe, leans 
his head against it, and sets up his wailing 
cry. At the sound of his voice twenty 
young men issue from the dressing hut, all 
of the same height, and all w'earing beauti- 
ful war dresses of eagle quills. Each carries 
in one hand a wreath of willow boughs, and 
on reaching the Big Canoe they arrange 
themselves round it in a circle, holding the 
wreaths as connecting links. They then 
run round the canoe, from left to right, 
screaming and yelping at the lop of their 
voices, and going as fast as their legs can 
carry tlieni. 

The candiHates are now brought out of the 
medicine lodge, each trailing the heavy 
weights attached to his limbs, and are placed 
at equal intervals outside the ring of nin- 
ners. As each takes his place, he is given 
into the charge of two powerful young men, 
who pass round each of his wrists a broad 
leathern strap, which they grasp firmly with- 
out tying. 

As soon as all are ready, a signal is given, 
and the candidates are set running round 
the Big Canoe, outside the inner circle, each 
man being dragged along by his supporters, 
until the skulls and other weights tear out 
the skewers to which they are fastened. 
The bystanders yell and applaud at the tops 
of their voices, so as to drown the groans of 
the sufferers, should the force of nature ex- 
tract a sound from them, and to encourage 
them to endure this last trial. It often 
happens that the flesh is so tough that the 
skewers cannot be dragged out, and in such 
cases the friends of the sufferers jump on 
the skulls as they trail along the ground so 
as to add their weight to them. 

The candidates mostly faint before they 
have run very far, hut they are still dragged 
round the circle, and not released until the 
last weight has been torn away. As soon 
as this occurs, the two men who have 
dragged their senseless charge loosen their 
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holds, and run away as &st as they «caiLleay« A somewhat jimilar system prevails 
ing the body lying On the ground. ]5io one among the Dacotah or Sioux Indians, as 
may touch the poor wretch; and there he lies, they are generally called. This, however, 
a second time in the keeping of the Great is a voluntary proceeding very rarely seen, 
Spirit After a few minutes he recovers his and one which is intended simply to raise 
senses, rises, and staggers through the crowd the candidate to the rank of medicine man. 
to his own hut, where his friends meet him, A tall and slender pole is set firmly in the 
and do their best to succor him. ground, and to the top of it is fastened one 

The rule is absolute that the man may end of a rope, the other being made into a 
not be released until the skewers have been loop. The candidate for mystic honors 
fairly torn through the flesh. Mr. Oatlin takes his place at the pole before dawn, 
relates two remarkable anecdotes illustilir painted gaily, and holding his medicine bag 
tive of this fsuct In the one case the skewer in his hand. Just before the sun rises, two 
had been unfortunately passed under a skewers are passed through his breast, as is 
sinew. The poor lad was in vain dn^gfed done by the ^ndans, and the loop of the 
round the ring, and in vain did his friends rope is passed over them, 
throw themselves on Uie elk skull that was Ihe man now stands opposite the spot 
hung to him. At last the spectators set up where the sun will rise, fixes his eyes upon 
a cry of distress, and the master of the it, and leans backward so as to throw the 
ceremonies stopped the runners, leaving whole weigjit of his body on the rope, his 
the senseless body lying on the grouna. feet serving more to balance than sustain 
Presently the lad recovered himself, looked him. As the sun passes over the heavens, 
at the cause of his torment, and with a he moves gradually round, never speaking 
pleasant smile crawled on his hands and nor taking his eyes from it; and if he can 
knees to the prairie, where he remained for endure this torture from sunrise to sunset 
three days longer without food or drink, without fainting, he earns the rank to which 
until suppuration took place, and enabled he aspires, together with all the valuable 
him to release himself from his encum- presents which are laid at the foot of th© 
b^ance. He crawled on his hands and pole by his admirers, 
khees to his home^ and, in spite of his suf- There is great risk attending this practice, 
ferings, recovered in a few days. Should the man faint in spite of the shouts 

In the other case, two of the weights at- and cheering cries of his friends, and the 
tacbed to the arms could not be removed, prayers and songs of the medicine men who 
The unfortunate wretch crawled to the pre- sit around the pole, chanting and beating 
cipitous bank of the river, and drove a stake their magic drums, his reputation is lost, 
into the ground. To this stake he fastened and he will ever afterward 1^ held up to 
the weights by two ropes, and let himself ridicule as dne who had the presumption to 
down h^f-way to the water. In this terri- set up for a medicine man, and no 
bio position he hung for more than two power to sustain the character, 
days, until the too stubborn flesh at last The Mandans have a curious mode of oh- 
gave way, and let him fall into the water, taining the rank of medicine man, resem- 
He swam to the side, made his way up the bling in many points the rain making cere* 
steep bank, and recovered. monies of Africa. As th^ depend much 

Such instances as these, terrible as they for their subsistence on me maize which 
are at the time, are never regretted by they grow, a drought is always a great 
those to whom they occur, as they offer calamity, and must be averted if possible, 
means of proving their valor and endur- When such an ©vent occurs, the women, 
anee. and any one who has overcome them whose business it is to till the ground, come 
is held in much consideration by the rest of to the chiefk and doctors, and beg them to 
the tribe. make rain, lest the com should die. A coun* 

Dreadfiil as is the whole scene of sutler* cil is then held, and the medicine men as* 
ing, and suffleient to kill an ordinary while semble in th^ council-house, and go through 
man, several of the warriors have under- their preliminary ceremonies. STo one is 

f one it more than ohee, and Mr. Gatlin saw allowed to enter the house except the medi- 
y Ihe scars left on the body and limbs that cine men and those candidates who aspire 
some of the chief Mandan braves had sub- to that rank. 

mitted to the torture no less than five times. There are generally ten or fifteen'young 
Some part of the estimation in which sueh men who pri^ that rank so highly.that they 
men are held is owing to the belief of the Man- are willing to run the risk of failure, and to 
dans that the annual supply of bisons depends lose ah reputation in their tribe if theyfiill 
on the proper fulfilling of these ceremonies, in drawing down the rain &om the sky* 
and that the Great Bpmt is gratified in pro- They are called one by one out of the lod|^ 
pottiom to the number of times t&at the ntes and take their position on the roof, when 
are perform^ Thus those who have un- they go through the ceremonies whkh they 
dexgone them repeatedly axe 1ienefM:tors to tidnk whl produee hie desired rain* They 
the irihe ta mmtA and m muk zeoeive ahmd^thmjBM sniplae to sunset, pid^ff 
tkefrgraatode* 
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graced, and debarred from all hope of being 
admitted into the Council of the tribe. 
Shoukb however, the rain descend, the 
reputation of the rain maker is assured, 
and he is at once admitted into the council 
among the chiefs and greatest braves. 

]Mif. Catlin relates a curious account of 
rain making of which he was a witness. 
There had been a drought for some time in 
the land, and the rain makers had been at 
work for thrt^e days. On the first day a 
man nannal Wah-kee, or the Shield, essayed 
his fortune, and tailed. The same fate befell 
Oni-pah, or the Elk, in spite of his head- 
dress made of the skin of the raven, the 
bird that soars amid the storm. Wa-rah-pa, 
or the Beaver, also tried and failed; and on 
the fourth day Wak-a-dah-ha-hee, the White 
Buffalo Hair, took his stand on the lodge. 
He placed his chief reliance on the red 
lightnings with which he had painted his 
shield, and the single arrow which he car- 
ried in his hand. 

He made an oration to the people, saying 
that he was willing to sacrifice himself for 
the good of the tribe, and either to bring 
rain or live with the dogs and old women all 
his life. He explained that one candidate 
had fliilcd because the shield warded off the 
rain clouds; that the second failed because 
the raven was a bird that soared above the 
storm, and so did not care whether it rained 
or not; and the third failed because the 
beaver was always wet, and did not require 
rain. But as for himself, the red lightnings 
on his shield should bring the black thnn- 
der-cloud, and his arrow should jiierce the 
cloud and pour the water on the fields. 

Kow it happened that just at that time a 
steamboat the first that had ever been np 
the Missouri fired a salute from a twelve- 
pounder gun, as she came in sight of the 
Mandan village. The sound of the gun was 
naturally taken for thunder, and tlie village 
was filled with joy. Valuable gifts were pre- 
sented on all sides to the successful can- 
didate, mothers were bringing their daugh- 
ters to offer them as his wives, and the 
medicine men were issuing from their lodge 
in order to admit him formally among them- 
selves. 

Suddenly, from his elevated post, Wak-a- 
dah-ha-hee saw the steamboat ploughing 
her way up the river, and emitting the 
thunder from her sides. He turned to the 
chiefs and the assembled multitude, and 
told them that, though the sounds were 
not those of thunder, his medicine was 
strong, and had brought a thunder-boat to 
the village. The whole population thronged 
to the bank in silent wonder, and in the ex- 
citement of the time even the rain maker 
was forgotten. The passengers landed 
among the Mandans, and for the rest of 
the day all was turmoil and confusion* Just 
before sunset the White BulSklo Hair spied 
a black cloud creeping up from the homoBi 


unnoticed by the excited crowd. In a mo* 
ment he was on the roof of the council- 
house again, his bow strung and the arrow 
brandished in his hand. He renewed his 
boastings and adjurations, and as the cloud , 
came over the village, he bent his bow and' 
shot his arrow into the sky. Down came 
the rain in torrents, drenching the fortunate 
rain maker as he stood on the roof, still 
brandishing his thunder shield and viiunting 
its power. 

The storm continued during the night, 
but unfortunately a flash of iightning en- 
tered a lodge, and killed a young girl. Con- 
sternation reigned throughout tnc village, 
and no one was more frightened than mo 
newly-made medicine man. who feared that 
the Council would hold him responsible for 
the girl's fate, and condemn him to a cruel 
death. Moreover, he really considereS that 
he was in some way responsible, as he had 
left the top of the council-house before he 
had brought rain. 

So, early in the morning, he sent his 
friends to bring him his three horses, and, 
as the sun rose, he again mounted the lodge 
and addressed the people. Ilis medicine 
was too strong, he said. I am young, and 
I was too fast. 1 knew not where to stop. 
The wigwam of Mah-sish is laid low, and 
many are the eyes that weep for Ko-ka (the 
Antelope). Wak-a-dah-ha-hee gives three 
horses to gladden the hearts of those that 
weep for Ko-ka, His medicine is great 
His arrow pierced the black cloud, and tlie 
lightning came, and the thunder boat also. 
Who says that the medicine of Wak-a-dah-ha- 
hee is not strong? ” This ingenious address^ 
was received with shouts of applause, and* 
from that time to his death Wak-a-dan-ha- 
hee was known by the honorable title of the 

Bi^ Double Medicine.” 

We will now glance at the medicine bag, 
which plays so important a part among all 
the tribes of Nortn America. 

When a hoy is fourteen or fifteen years 
old, he is sent into the woods to find his 
medicine. He makes a couch of boughs, and 
then lies without food or drink for several 
days, the power of his medicine being in 
proportion to the length of his fast. So 
severe is this discipline that instances have 
been known when the lad has died from the 
long abstinence to which he subjected him- 
seln When he has endured to the utmost, 
he yields himself to sleep, and the first beast, 
bird, or reptile of which he dreams becomes 
his ‘‘ medicine.” 

He then returns home, and as soon as he 
has recovered a little strength, he goes out 
in search of his medicine, and. having killed 
it, preserves the skin in any snape which his 
fancy may dictate. It is mostly sewed up in 
the form of a b^ and contains one or two 
other charms. The reader will see that the 
size of the medicine bag Is exceedingly vari- 
able, according to the size of the creature 
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from whose skin it is formed. Songietimes it 
is three feet or more in length, and often it 
is so small that it can be concealed under 
the garments of the owner. 

From the medicine bag the Indian never 
parts. He considers its presence absolutely 
indispensable to ensure success in an}^ un- 
dertaking, and even carries it into battle, 
where he trusts to it for protection. Should 
he lose it in battle, he is utterly disgraced, 
and there is only one way of restoring him- 
self to reputation. An Indian can onl^ 
“ make his medicine ” once, so that he may 
not restore it by another probation of fast- 
ing and dreaming. But if he can slay an 
enemy in open battle, and take his medicine 
bag, his status in the tribe is restored, and 
he thenceforth assumes the medicine of the 
slain man in exchange for his own. If a. 
man who has not lost his own medicine 
succeeds in capturing one from an enemy 
in fair battle, he is entitled to assume a 
“ double-medicine,” and never loses an op- 
‘ portunity of displaying both the medicine 
bags as trophies of his prowess. Taking a 
medicine b^ is as honorable as taking a 
scalp, and the successful warrior has the 
further advantage of being doubly protected 
by the two charms. 

Very few instances have been known 
where an Indian has voluntarily parted with 
his medicine bag, and in such cases scarcely 
any display of valor will reinstate him in 
the opinion of his tribe. Sometimes he can 
be induced by the solicitation of white men 
to bury it, but he treats the grave as if it 
were that of a revered relation, hovering 
about it as much as possible, lying over the 
sacred spot, and talking to the bag as if it 
were alive. Sometimes he offers sacrifices 
to it; and, if he be a wealthy man, he will 
offer a horse. 

Such a sacrifice as this takes rank as a pub- 
lic ceremony. A long procession\goe8^to the 
prairie, the lead being taken oy +he owner of 
the medicine bag, driving before him the 
horse, which must always be the best he pos- 
sesses. The animal is curiously painted and 
branded, and is helid by a long lasso. When 
the procession arrives at the appointed spot, 
the sacrificer makes a long prayer to the 
Great Spirit, and then slips the lasso from 
the a-hinaal, which from that time takes its 
place among the wild horses of the prairie, 
and if at any time caught by the lasso, is at 
once recognized by the brand, and set free ] 
again. Such a sacrifice as this is appreciated i 
very highly by the tribe, and gives the man 
the privilege of recording the circumstance 
on his mantle and tent. One Mandan chief 
sacrificed in this way no less than seventeen 
horses. 

Id connection with the medicine bag may 
be mentioned the “ totem,” or mark by whicja 
each thmily is known. This is mostly an 
anlthal, su^ aS a wolf, a bear, a dog, a tor- 
tolse^&c, Jfachiefwishee toshow thathe 


and his party have passed a given spot, he 
strikes with his axe a chip off a tree and 
draws on the white surface his lotem. Or, 
if he sends an order to a distance, he draws 
his totem on a piece of bark, and gives it to 
his messenger as a token. 

To return to the medicine man. % s 
best seen to advantage when exercising his 
art upon a sick person. He wears for this 
purpose one of the most extraordinary 
dresses which the mind of man ever con- 
ceived. No two medicine men wear a simi- 
lar costume, but in all it is absolutely essen- 
tial that every article shall be abnormal, 
Mr. Gatlin saw one of these men called in to 
practise on a Blackfoot Indian, who had 
been shot through the body with two bullets. 
There was not tlie least chance of his re- 
covery, but still the medicine man must be 
summoned. His strange, grotesque appear- 
ance, and’ the wild ceremony over the sick 
man are vividly represented on page 
1311. 

A ring was formed round the dying man, 
and a lane was preserved through them, by 
which the mystery man would make his ap- 

E earance. In a few minutes a general hush- 
-h ran through the assembly as the tinkling 
and rattling of his ornaments heralded the 
approach of the wise man. As he entered 
the ring, nothing could surpass the wild 
grotesqueness ol his costume. By way of a 
coat, he wore the skin of a yellow bear — an 
article exceedingly rare in North America, 
and therefore in itself a powerful medicine. 
The skin of the head was formed into a • 
mask, which .entirely hid the features of the 
enchanter. The skins of various animalu 
dangled from his dress, and in one hand he 
held his magic wand, and in the other the 
mystery drum, which contained the arcana 
of his order. 

His actions were worthy of his appear- 
ance. He came in with a series of wild 
jumps and yells, accompanied with the rat- 
tling and beating of his magic drum as he 
approached the dying man. Having reached 
his patient, he began to dance round him to 
the accompaniment of his drum, to leap over 
him, to roll him from side to side, and in 
every imaginable w^ to render his last 
hours unendurable. In fiwjt, the man migh> 
well die, if only to he rid of his physician. 
In a short time he did die; hut the man, not 
in the least disconcerted at the failure of his 
efforts, danced out of the circle as he had 
entered it, and went off to his lod^e to take 
off and pack up his official dress. 

A somewhat similar scene was witnessed 
by Mr. P. Kane, in which the mode of ma^ 
nlpulation was dmost identical, though the 
medicine man, instead of disguising mmself 
in a strange dress, went Just to the opposite 
extreme. The story is narrated in Mr. 
Kane’s “Wanderings of an Artist,” being as 
jf0U0W8:-r- 

[ ^ About ten o’clock at night I strolled into 
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the village, and on hearing a great noise in 
one of the lodges, I entered it, and found an 
old woman supporting one of the hand- 
somest Indian girls I had ever seen. She 
was in a state of nudity. Cross-legged and 
naked, in the middle of the room, sat the 
me^cine man, with a wooden dish of water 
before him; twelve or fifteen other men 
were sitting round the lodge. The object in 
view was to cure the girl of a disease affect- 
ing her side. As soon as my presence was 
noticed, a space was cleared for me to sit 
down. 

“The officiating medicine man appeared 
in a state of profuse perspiration, from the 
exertions he had used, and soon took his 
seat among the rest, as if quite exhausted; a 
younger medicine man then took his place 
m front of the bowl, and close beside the 
patient. Throwing off his blanket, he com- 
menced singing and gesticulating in the 
most violent manner, whilst the others kept 
time by beating with little sticks on hollow 
wooden bowls and drums, singing contin- 
ually. After exercising himself in this man- 
ner for about half an hour, until the perspi- 
ration ran down his body, he darted suddenly 
upon the young woman^ catching hold of lier 
side with his teeth, and shaking her for a 
few minutes, while the patient seemed to 
suffer great agony. He then relinquished 
his hold, and cried out he had got it, at the 
same time holding his hands to his mouth; 
after which he plunged them in the water, 
and pretended to hold down with great diffi- 
culty the disease which he had extracted, 
lest it might spring out and return to its vic- 
tim. 

“ At length, having obtained the mastery 
over it, he turned round to me in an exult- 
ing manner, and held something up between 
the finger and thumb of each hand, which 
had the appearance of a piece of cartilage; 
whereupon one of the Indians sharpened his 
knife, and divided it in two, leaving one in 
each hand. One of the pieces he threw into 
the water and the other into the fire, accom- 
panying the action with a diabolical noise, 
which none but a medicine man can make. 
After which he got up perfectly satisfied 
with himself, although the poor patient 
seemed to me anything but relieved by the 
violent treatment she had? undergone.” 

Mr. Mulhausen relate;^ an amusing anec- 
dote of a native doctor’s practice upon him- 
self. He had suffered ^o .much in a long 
march that he was at last compelled to ask 
for a day’s rest One of his companions, a 
medicine man, immediately tried the effect 
of his art First he kneaaed the body, and 
especially the stomach, of the prostrated 
traveller with all his lorce. This was to 
drive out the evil spirit; and, in order to ef- 
fectually exorcise him, he procured his 
drum, and seated himself on the ground. 

Flacing the drum dose to the elurof hli 
patient^he kept up a oonttnual rulNirdiib fbr 


two whole hours, singing the magic chant 
the while, until, in spite of his wounded feet, 
Mr. Mulhausen crawled out of the tent 
in sheer despair. The triumphant doctor 
wiped his streaming brows, and, declaring 
that no evil spirit could withstand such a 
medicine as that, gave the signal for resum- 
ing the march. 

Among the Ojibbeways there is a remark- 
able ceremony by which an infant is received 
into the order of the Midds, a society in 
some degree resembling the Freemasons, 
the members of which consider themselves 
as related to each other, and addr* ssing each 
other by the names of uncle, aunt, brother, 
sister, cousin, &c. 

A temple, forty feet in length, was con- 
structed for the express purpose, and built 
of boughs, like the bowers of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. It was built east and west, 
and had the entrance door at the eastern 
end, and the exit door at the western. In 
the middle sit the great Midds, each with his 
mystery bag, and opposite them sits the * 
father of tlic child, dressed iu/his full para- 
phernalia of featliers, furs, and scalp-lock^ 
and holding in his arms the child, lying tied 
on its board after the manner of Indian 
babies. On either side of him are the wit- 
nesses of the reception, and eastward of the 
chief Midds lies a large rough stone, which 
prevents the evil spirit. 

The ceremony begins with an address of 
the principal Midd, and then the chiefs rise, 
and after walking in procession, each of 
them runs at one of the guests, presenting 
his medicine bag at him. and yelling in 
quickening accents, “ Ho! ho! hohohohol 
01 01 O! 01 01” As he presents the bag, 
the breath proceeding from it is supposed to 
overcome the person to whom it is pre- 
sented, who fails down and lies there mo- 
tionless. Having struck one person down, 
the Midd runs round the temple, to allow 
the medicine oag to recover its streiigth, 
and then presents it to another victim. This 
process is repeated until all the inmates of 
the hut, with the exception of the officiating 
Midds, are lying prostrate on the ground, 
where they lie until a touch ftrom the same 
bag restores them to life and activity. This 
ceremony is repeated several times during 
the day, and is intended to show the virtue 

of the medicine bag. , . , .i x xv. 

The father then presents his chile, to the 
Midds, after which there is another speech 
from the chief Midd, and then follows a curi- 
ous dance, consisting of two leaps to the 
right and two to the left alternately* After 
tins, every one produces his medicine bag, 
and tries to blow down ever^bo^ else. 
And, as the bags are covered with tinkung 
bells, bits of metal, and shells, and the prin- 
cipal Midds are beatini mm drums a^ 
shaking their rattles with idl fielr might, it 
may he imi^ed that tha Itois© is 
Ing* ' ' ' ' ' 
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This completed the first part of the cere- 
mony. In the next act, a pile of boughs 
covered with a cloth lay in front of the evil 
stone, and the chief Midd summoned all the 
initiated. They formed a procession of men, 
women, and children, and walked round the 
lodge, each stooping over the cloth as he 
passed, and looking at it. The second time 
they stooped closer, and the third time they 
were seized with convulsive movements as 
they approached the cloth, and each ejected 
from the mouth a little yellow shell upon the 
cloth. By the ejection of the shell (which 
typifies the sinful nature of man) the convul- 
sions are healed, and, after going once more 
round the lodge, each performer takes one of 
the shells and places it in the medicine bag. 

The last scene was a general feast, and 
gifts of amulets and charms presented by the 
chief Mides to the child. 

One of the most pleasing traits in the 
character of these tribes is the strong relig- 
ious feeling w^hich pervades the general 
tenor of their lives, and which has raised 
them above the rank of mere savages. How- 
ever imperfect may be their ideas on this 
subject, they are not idolaters, and give all 
their worship, either directly or indirectly, 
to one Great Spirit, whose aid and protec- 
tion they continually invoke. 

They oelieve in future existence and a 
future recompense according to their char- 
acter in this life. Whatever their super- 
stitions and ignorance, the mysteries envel- 
oping their belief, there is running clearly 
through them all^ these great doctrines ac- 
cepted by the civilized Christian races. 

To the Great Spirit they ascribe the pos- 
session of all th^ necessaries and pleasures 
of life, and to him they offer their prayers and 
return their thanks on almost every occasion. 
For example, the- bisons, on which many of 
the tribes depend for food, clothing, and lodg- 
ing, are held to be direct gifts of the Great 
Spirit to the red men, and asked for accord- 
ingly. The same is the case with the maize, 
or Indian corn, and religious ceremonies are 
held both at the planting and at the harvest 
time. 

Tobacco is placed in the same category, 
and the smoke of the plant is considered to 
Ibe a sort of incense, which is offered to the 
Great Spirit whenever a pipe is lighted, one 
wreath of smoke being blown silently to 
each quarter of the heavens, and to the sun, 
as an acknowledgment that the tobacco is a 
ift of the Great Spirit, Indeed, to the In- 
ian min^ there is something peculiarly 
sacred about tobacco smoke, probably on ac- 
count of the soothing, and at the same time 
exliilarating, properties which have caused 
its use to extend to every portion of the 
globe. 

Every religious ceremony is begun and 
ended witii tne'pipe; war is declared, volunr 
teers enlisted, negotiations conducted, and 
peace' cond^ediby its means. The char- 

la 


acter of the pipe varies with the occasion, 
the most valued being the sacred calumet, or 
medicine pipe, by which are settled the great 
questions of war and peace. 

Among the Cree Indians the calumet is 
borne by a man who is solemnly elected to 
the office, and who has to pay rather dearly 
for the honor, from fifteen to twenty horses 
being the usual fee which each pipe bearer 
presents to his predecessor on receiving 
the insignia of office. These, however, ara 
of considerable intrinsic value. They in- 
clude a bear skin, on which he lays the pipe- 
stem when uncovered, a beautifully painted 
skin tent, in which he is expected to reside, 
a medicine rattle of singular virtue, a food 
bowl, and other articles so numerous that 
two horses are needed to carry them. 

During his term of office, the pipe bearer 
is as sacred as the calumet itself. He always 
sits on the right side of the lodge, and no 
one may pass between him and the fire. He 
is not even allowed to cut his own food, but 
this is done by his wives, and the food placed 
in the official bowl whicli has just been men- 
tioned. The pipe, with its innumerable 
wrappers, hangs outside i:he^ lodge, and is 
finally enclosed in a large bag, embroidered 
with the most brilliant colors which native 
art can furnish. 

When it is ' Uncoveredv J^reat ceremony is 
shown. No matter how severe may be the 
weather, — sometimes far below zero,Y“ 
bearer begins his operations by removing all 
his garments with the exception of his cloth, 
and then pours upon a burning coal some • 
fragrant gum, which fills the place with 
smoke. He then carefully removes the dif- 
ferent wrappers, fills the bowl with tobacco, 
and blows the smoke to the four points of the 
compass, to the sky, and to the earth, at each 
puff uttering a prayer to the Great Spirit for 
assistance in war against all enemies, and 
for bison and corn from all quarters. The 
pipe is replaced with similar ceremonies. 
No woman is allowed to see it, and if during 
the begining of the ceremony a single word 
is spoken, it is looked upon as a very bad 
omen, and all the ceremony has to be begun 
again. 

The bowl of the calumet is made of a pe- 
culiar stone, found, I believe, only in one 
place in the world, namely, in the Great 
Pipe:stone f^arry. This is situated in the 
Coteau des Prairies, about three hundred 
miles west of the Falls of St. Anthony, on 
the southern summit of the dividing ridge 
between the Minnesota and Missouri rivers, 
in the very middle of the Sioux ' territory. 
On this sacred spot the Great Spirit is 
said to have stood in the ancient times, 
and to have called together all the Indian 
nations. He broke from the rock a piece 
of stone, moulded it in his hands Into a 
huge pipe bowl, and smoked it tpward the 
four quarters of the compass^ Then he told 
them that the ground was stu^red^ and that 
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no weapon of war should be raised in it, for Afterward the wood is cut away on two 
the red stone was their flesh, and belonged sides, so as to leave only a flat stem, with 
equally to them all. At the last whitf of the the bore occupying the centre. The per- 
pipe the Great Spirit disappeared in the forated patterns are next cut at either side 
cloud, and the whole ground was melted, and of the bore, being carefully kept clear of it; 
became polished as at the present time. and if the stem be then softened in boiling 
la consequence of this legend, the Indians water, it can be made to assume almost any 
have the greatest reverence for this place, shape. One valued but rather rare fqrpi is a 
They will not allow any white man to touch screw, or spiral, and several of the pipes in 
the kone, or even to ap[)roaeh the place, if Mr. Gatlin’s collection have this form, 
they can keep him away, saying tWt the The stems are very seldom left bare, but 
stone is their flesh, and that if a white man are almost invariably decorated with colored 
takes the red men’s flesh, “ a hole will be porcupine quills, woven into various patterns, 
made in their flesh, and the blood will never sometimes representing the forms of men 
stop runiiiiig.” and animals. The calumet is always dec- 

Even the natives themselves never take a orated with a row of eagle feathers^ some- 
piece without asking permission of the Great times stained scarlet, and being luftied at 
Spirit, depositing tobacco in the hole whence their ends with slight plumes of hair, 
they dug it, and promising that it shall be Indeed, this portion of the calumet is formed 
made into a pipe. When Mr. Gatlin sue- on exactly the same principle as the head- 
ceeded in reaching this sacred spot, one of dress of the chief, ot which a drawing is 
the chief obstacles lay in the fact that a na- given on page 1277. Ah example of this 
tive had once given a piece of the red stone kind of pipe is shown in the upper figure, on 
to a white man in order to be made into a page 1315. Many pipes, instead of feathers, 
pipe, aiul he had made it into a dish, there- have long tufts of hair dyed scarlet. Tliis 
by offending the Great Spirit, and ‘‘making hair is taken either from the tail of a white 
the heart of the Indians sick.” horse or that of a white bison, as in the 

Mr. Gatlin's opinion is, that the red pipes, lower figure of the same illustration. The 
found among almost every tribe of Indians woodpecker furnishes many ornaments for 
on the continent,were obtained at this place, these pipes, and sometimes the stem passes 
His reasons are that every tribe he visited through the preserved skin of a bird, or 
alleged this as their source; and further- through that of a particularly beautiful er- 
inore, the stone from which they are made mine. But whatever may he the ornament 
Is different from any mineral yet discovered of a medicine pipe, it is always the very best 
in America or Europe. He expresses the and most valuable that can be procured, 
conviction substantiated by striking proof The stem of the pipe varies from two to four 
that the various tribes had for centuries feet. 

visited this quarry, laving aside the war The natives do not restrict themselves to 
club and scalping knife, and smoking to- tobacco, but smoke many narcotic vegetables, 

f ether in amity upon this neutral ground whether leaves, roots, or bark. These are 
y command, as they thought, of the Great generally mixed with tobacco, and go by the 
Spirit. general name of fcbiecfc-fc’necfe. , 

This stone is of a soft, creamy red color. The custom of sacrifice obtains among all 
rather variable in point of tint, and taking Indian tribes and is performed in various 
a peculiar polish. It has been analyzed, and w'ays and upon many occasions. Cruel as 
is said to be a kind of steatite. It is cut into the Indian is reputed to he, none of the 
various fanciful shapes, those shown in the tribes, except the Pawnees, have ever made 
illustration on the next page being ordinary human sacrifices; and these many years 
examples, though in some cases the bowds since abandoned the inhuman custom, 
are adorned with figures of men and various Their offerings to the Great Spirit must 
animals. Some of these pipe heads have consist of the best of their possessions: the 
tw^o howls, one in front of the other. choicest piece of buffalo meat, the finest 

These bowls are fitted with stems worthy arrow, the most costly piece of cloth, the 
of their sacred character. They are gener- favorite horse or dog, and sometimes their 
ally made of the stalk of the young ash, and own fingers. Such offerings are erected 
are often adorned in the most elaborate man- over the great medicine lo^e in the centre 
ner. They are mostly flat, and sometimes of the village. When Mr. Gatlin was among 
are twisted spirally and perforated with open the Mandans there was placed there be- 
patterns in such a way that the observer side other gifts a beautifhl skin of a buffalo, 
cannot but marvel how the aperture for the the history of which he gives as follows; — 
pnoke is made. After all, the mode of bor- “ A few weeks since a party of Mandans 
ing is simple enough. As every one knows returned from the mouth of the Tellow 
who has cut a young ash sapling, the centre Stone with infonnation that a party of 
is occupied with pith. This is easily burned Blackfeet were there on business with the 
out with a hot wire, or bored out with a , American Fur Company, and thi^ they had. 
piece of hard wood, and the aperture is com- jwith them a white bufmlo robe* Such a 

|robe is a great curiosity, even in the coon- 
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try of bu%loes, and will always command the chief, goods exceeding the value of the 
an incredible pricef Being the most costly horses. They arrived in due time, made 
article in the region it is usually converted the purchase, and leaving their horses and 
into a sacrifice, being offered to the Great all the goods carried, returned on foot, 
Spirit as the rarest and most acceptable gift bringing the coveted robe, which was re- 
.that can be procured. Among the vast garded as vastly curious and containing (as 
herds of buffaloes there is not one in a they express it) something of the Great 
hundred thousand, perhaps, that is white; Spirit. This wonderful anomaly lay several 
and when such is obtained it is considered days in the chief ’s lodge, till public curiosity 
a great medicine or mystery. was gratified; then it was taken by the high 

Receiving the intelligence above men- priests, and with a great deal of ceremony , 
tioned the cmiefs convened in council and consecrated and raised on the top of a long 
deliberated on the propriety of procuring pole over the medicine lodge, where it 
this valuable robe. At the close of their stands and will stand as an offering to the 
deliberation eight men were fitted out on Great Spirit, until it decays and falls to the 
eight of' their best horses, who took from ground.” 
the Fur Company’s store, on the credit of 
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The ordinary social life of these interesting 
tribes now comes before us. As to mar- 
riage, there is little to distinguish it from 
the same ceremony among other uncivilized 
tribes, the girl being in fact purchased from 
her father, and her affections not necessarily, 
though generally, considered. A man may 
have as many wives as he can afford to keep, 
and when he can purchase four or five, their 
labor in the field is worth even more to the 
household than his exertions in the hunting 
field. 

Mr. Oatlin relates one rather amusing 
wedding. 

There was a young lad, the son of a chief, 
whom his father started in life with a hand- 
some wigwam, or tent, nine horses, and 
many other valuable presents. On receiv- 
ing these presents, the young man immedi- 
ately conceived a plan by which he could 
perform an act which would be unique. He 
went to one of the chiefs, and, asked for the 
hand of his daughter, promising in return 
two horsey a gun, and several pounds of 
tobacco. The marriage was fixed for a cer- 
tain day, but the transaction was to be kept 
a profound secret until the proper time. 
Having settled the business, he went to 
three other chiefs, and made exactly the 
same bargain with each of them, and im- 
posed silence etjually upon all 

On the appomtea day, he announced to 
the tribe that he was to oe married at a cer- 
tain hour. The people aasemhled, but no 


one knew who was to be the bride, while 
each of the four fathers stood proudly by his 
daughter, inwardly exulting that he alone 
was in the secret. . Presently the young 
bridegroom advanced to the chief to whom 
he had made the first offer, and gave him, 
according to his promise, the two horses, 
the gun, and the tobacco. The other three 
fathers immediately sprang forward, each 
denouncing the whole affair, and saying that 
the offer was made to his (laughter, and to 
his alone. In the midst of great confusion, 
which was partially quelled by the chiefs 
and doctors, the young bridegroom addressed 
the assembly, saying that he had promised 
each of the claimants tyro horses, a gun, and 
a certain amount of tobacco in exchange for 
his daughter, and that he expected them to 
fulfil their part of the contract There was 
no gainsaying the argument, and in the sight 
of the admiring spectators, he delivered the 
stipulated price into the hands of the pa- 
rents, and led off* his four brides, two in 
each hand, to his wigifam. 

The action was so bold, and so perfectly 
unique, that the doctors immediately deter- 
mined that a lad of nineteen who could act 
in this manner must have a very strong 
medicine, and wa^i worthy to be ranked 
among themselves. So they at once in- 
stallea him a member of their mystery, 
thereby placing him on a level with the 
^eatest of the tribe, and by that bold 
me lad raised Ifimaelf from a mere untried 
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warrior to the height of native ambition, forehead. To the other end of the board are 
namely, a seat in the Council, and a voice in fastened two strings, which pass round the 
the policy of the tribe. foot or sides of the cradle. As soon as the 

The Indian women are the slaves of their infant is laid on its back, the upper board is 
husbands. They have to perform all the brought over its forehead, and fastened down 
domestic duties and drudgeries of the tribe, by the strings. Every day the pressure is 
and arc never allowed to unite in their increased, until at last the head is so flat- 
religious ceremonies or amusements. tened that a straight line can be drawn front 

That the reader may form a better idea of the crown of the head to the nose. One of 
the appearance and dress of the women, I these cradles with a child undergoing this 
have given on the preceding page the poi'- process of head flattening, is illustrated 
trait of a beautiful girl of the Riccarces below. The mother's head is a type of its 
(a part of the Pawnee tribe), whose name permanent effect, 
is Pshan-shaw (the Sweet-scented Grass). 

The inner garment, which is like a frock, 
is entire in one piece, and tastefully orna- 
mented with embroidery and beaus. A 
row of elk’s teeth passes across the breast, 
and a robe of young buffalo’s skin, elabo- 
rately embroidered, is gracefully thrown 
over her shoulders, and hangs down to the 
ground behind her.” 

On the same page the reader may find, as 
illustrative of Indian childhood, a portrait 
of the gnuidson of a chief of the Jflackfeet, a 
boy of six ybars of age. lie is represented 
at full length, with bow and quiver slung, 
and his robe of raccoon skin thrown over 
his shoulder. This young chief, his father 
dying, was twice stolen by the Crows, and 
twice recajitured by the Blackfeet, and then 
laced in the care of a Mr. M’Kcnzie until 
e should be old enough to assume the 
chief tainsliip of his tribe, or be able to de- 
fend himself against his foes. 

The Indian mothers do not have many 
children, possibly owing to the early age at 
which they marry. For example, the ages 
of the four brides just mentioned ranged 
from twelve to fifteen. Two or three is the THE ELAT-HEADED WOMAiT, 

average, and a family of five is considered 

quite a large one. This Is perhaps the most extraordinary of 

The children are carried about much in all the fashionable distortions of the human 
the same way as those of the Araucanians.' body, and the was]) waist of an European 
A sort of cradle is made by bandaging the belle, the distorted leg of the female Carib, 
infant to a flat board, the feet resting on a and even the cramped foot of the Chinese 
broad hoop that passes over the end of the beauty, appear insignificant when compared 
cradle. Another hoop passes over the face with the flattened head of a Chinnook or 
of the child, and to it are hung sundry little Klick-a-tack Indian. Mr. Catlin states that 
toys and chai ins ; the one for the amuse- this custom was one far more extended than 
ment of the inliuifc, and the other for its is the case at present, and that even the 
preservation through the many perils of Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Mississippi 
infantile life. When the mother carries the and Alabama were accustomed to flatten 
child, she hangs the cradle on her back by their heads, their burial-places affording in- 
nieans of a broad strap that passes over her controvertible evidence that such must 
forehead. Both the cradle and baud are have been the case, and at no very distant 
ornamented with the most brilliant colors date. 

whibh native art can furnish, and are em- Thereader,especiallyifhedabbleinphre- 
broidered in various patterns with dyed por- nology, might well imagine that such a 
cui)iue quills. practice must act injuriously upon the men- 

Among the tribes which inhabit the banks tai capacities of those who are subjected to 
of the Columbia Biver, and a considerable it. Let us, for example, fancy a skull which 
tract th.at lies contiguous to it, the cradle is ha^ been so ruthlessly compressed that it 
put to a singular use, which has earned for only measures an inch and a half, or at the 
the tribes the general title of Flat-heads, most two inches, in depth, at the back ; that 
To the upper part of the cradle is fastened it is in consequence much elongated, and 
apiece of board, which lies on the child’s [forced outward at the sides, so that it is 
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nearly half as wide again as it would have 
been if it had been permitted to assume its 
normal form. The hair, combed down in 
one place, and expanding in others, would 
seem to have its natural capabilities much 
altered, ev^n if not in many cases destroyed. 
Yet those who have mixed with the Flat- 
headed tribes say that the intellect is in no 
way disturbed, much less injured, and that 
those members of the tribe who have es- 
caped the flattening process are in no way 
intellectually superior to those who have 
undergone it. Indeed, as Mr. P. Kane 
observes, in his “ Wanderings of an Artist,” 
the Chinnooks despise those who retain the 
original shape of tlieir heads. They always 
select their slaves from the round-headed 
tribes, the flattened head being the sign of 
freedom. 

There is another point about the head 
flatteuing which deserves attention. Seeing 
that it is begun almost in the same hour 
that the infant is born, and is continued for 
eight months to a year or more, it might 
naturally be imagined that it would cause 
considerable pain to the child, and in many 
cases be dangerous to life. This, however, 
is not the case; and that it should not be so 
is one of the many proofs of the extent to 
which the human frame mav be distorted 
without permanent injury. Mr. Kane’s re- 
marks are as follows : — 

“It might be supposed, from the extent 
to which this is carried, that the operation 
would be attended with great suflering to 
the infant, but I have never heard the in- 
fants crying or moaning, although I have 
seen the eyes seemingly starting out of the 
sockets from the great pressure. But on the 
contraiy, when the lashings were removed, 
J have noticed them cry until they were re- 
placed. From the apparent dulness of the 
children while under pressure, I should im- 
agiue that a state of torpor or insensibility 
is induced, and that the return to conscious- 
ness occasioned by its removal must be nat- 
urally followed b}’^ the sense of pain.” 

Should a child die before it is old enough 
to be released from the cradle, the mother 
is not released from her maternal duties, 
but, on the contrary, continues to perform 
them as assiduously as if the little creature 
were living. 

After the child is buried, she makes a 
“ mourning-cradle,” i. e. in the place which 
the child had formerly occupied she places 
a large bundle of black feathets, by way of 
representative of the deceased infant, and 
treats it in all respects as if the little one 
still occupied the cradle. She carries it on 
her back wherever she goes, and when she 
rests, stands it upright against a tree or the 
side of the hut, and talks to it as if to a liv- 
ing child. This custom is continued fbr at 
least a year, and in many cases is extended 
even beyond that period. And, though a 
bereaved mother may; be so poor as scarcely 


to have sufficient clothing for herself, she 
will contrive to decorate the cradle of her 
lost child with the appropriate ornaments. 

As a rule, the North American Indians 
are affectionate parents. Mr. Catlin men- 
tions an instance where he had painted a 
portrait of a married woman, the daughter 
of a chief. Some time afterward she died, 
and the father, happening to see and recog- 
nize the portrait of his lost daughter, olTered 
ten horses — an enormous price for an 
American Indian to pay. Of course the 
portrait was presented to him at once. 

Parental affection is fully reciprocated 
by the children, and the greatest respect 
paid by the younger to the elder men. Yet 
we find even among them, as among so 
many tribes which lead a semi-nomad ex- 
istence, the custom of abandoning the sick 
and aged when they are obliged to make a 
forced march of any distance. 

This is generally done at the instance of 
the victims themselves, who say that they 
are old and useless, ana can be only an en- 
cumbrance to the rest of the tribe. Accord- 
ingly, a rude shelter is formed of a bison 
hide stretched over four upright rods, un- 
der which the sick man is laid; a basin of 
water and some food are placed by his side; 
and he is left to perish, if not by privation 
or disease, by the ranging flocks of wolves 
that roam the prairies. 

We will now pass to a more agreeable 
phase in the life of these tribes, and * take a 
glance at their dances and games. 

It has been the prevalent impression that 
the Indian is taciturn, unsocial, and morpse. 
Mr. Catlin, whose testimony cannot be im- 
peached, takes considerable pains to correct 
this opinion; and states as the result of his 
travels among the Indian tribes, that “ they 
are a far more talkative and conversational 
race than can easily he seen in the civilized 
world. No one can look into the wigwams of 
these people, or into any little momentary 
group of tnem, without being at once struck 
with the conviction that small talk, garrulity, 
story-telling and amusements, are leading 
passions with them,” iDo watch their games, 
and hear their shouts of exultation, in any 
of their villages, to sit down in their lodges 
and listen to their jokes, repartee, anecdote 
and laughter, would effectually banish this 
erroneous opinion so generally held in re- 
gard to the Red Men. With no^mxieties for 
the future — no necessities goading them, it 
is natural that they should be a merry peo- 
ple, and most of their life be spent in sports 
ana games. 

The Indian fondness for amusement is 
shown in the great variety of their dances, 
most of which are very fancifUl and pictu- 
resque. though some of them have a relig- 
ious significance. There are the ball-play 
dance, pipe dance, buff^o and scalp dances 
(already described), beggar’s, bear, and dog 
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dances. But the most pleasing of all are the 
eagle dance, dance of the braves which is 
peculiarly attractive, and the green corn and 
snow-shoe dances. The latter is exceedingly 
picturesque, and the artist has represented 
It on the preceding page. 

Before the first snow shoe hunt, the 
Indians always perform a dance by way of 
thanksgiving to the Great Spirit for sending 
the snow which will enable them to live in 
plenty so long as it lasti Several spears are 
stuck upright in the snow covered ground, 
on one of which are tied a pair of snow slices, 
and on the others sundry sacred feathers and 
similar objects. The dancers, clad in hunt- 
ing dress, and wearing snow shoes, go round 
and round the spears, imitating the while 
all the movements of the chase, and singing 
a song of thanksgiving. 

Nearly all the tribes, however remote 
from each other, have a season of festivity 
annually, when the ears of corn are large 
enough for eating. Green corn is regarded 
a great luxury, and is dealt out with most 
improvident profusion — the festivities last- 
ing eight or ten days. The whole tribe feast 
and surfeit upon it'so long as it lasts, mak- 
ing sacrifices, sinking songs of thanksgiving 
to the Great ^irit, and celebrating the green 
corn dance. Every occupation is suspended! 
during these festivities, and all unite in the 
carnival of gluttony and merriment. Mr. 
Catlin thus describes this dance: — ‘‘ At the 
time when the corn is thought to be nearly 
ready for use, several of the old women, who 
have fields or patches of corn (the men dis- 
dain such degrading occupations as cultivat- 
ing the field or garden), are , appointed by 
the medicine men to examine the cornfields 
at sunrise every day, and bring to the coun- 
cil house several ears of corn, which they 
must on no account break open or look into. 
When the doctors, from their examination, 
decide that the corn is suitable, they send 
criers to proclaim to every part of the village 
or tribe that the Great Spirit has been kind, 
and they must meet next day to return 
thanks to Him. In the midst of the assem- 
bled tribe, a kettle filled with corn is hung 
over a fire. While this corn is being boiled, 
four medicine men, each with a stalk of corn 
in one hand and a rattle in the other, their 
bodies painted with white clay, dance around 
it chanting a thanksgiving to the Great 
Spirit, to whom the corn is to be offered. In 
a more extended circle around them, a num-, 
her of warriors dance, joining in the same 
song. During this scene, wooden bowls are 
laid upon the ground, in which the feast is 
to be dealt out/’ 

When the doctors decide that the corn 
is anciently boiled, the dance assumes 
a form, and a new sopg is sung, 

the doctors In the meantime placing the 
Corn on a, scaffold of sticks built over the 
fire, where it is consumed. This fire is then 
removed, the ashes are all hurled, and a new 


fire is originated on the same spot, and in 
/the same way as by the Hottentots, de- 
scribed on page 100. Then corn is boiled 
for the feast, at which the doctors and war- 
riors are seated. An unlimited license is 
given to the whole tribe, who mingle excess 
and amusement until the fields of corn are 
stripped, or it has become too hard for eating. 

The dance of tlxe braves is beautiful and 
exciting in the highest degree; — “At in- 
tervals the dancers stop, and one of them 
steps into the ring and vociferates as loudly 
as possible the feats of bravery which he has 
performed during his life. . . . He bOasts of 
the scalps he has taken, and reproduces the 
motions and actions of the scenes in which 
his exploits were performed. When his 
boasting is concluded, all assent to the truth 
of his story, and express their approval by 
the guttural ^waughP Then the dance 
commences again. At the next interval 
another makes his boast, and so another 
and another, till all have given a narrative 
of their heroic deeds, and proved their 
right to be associated with the braves of the 
nation.” 

The dog dance, though a favorite with the 
Sioux, is not an attractive one. 

The hearts and livers of two or more slain 
dogs are placed entire and uncooked upon 
two crotches, about as high as a man’s head, 
and are cut into strips so as to hang down. 
The dance then commences, which consists 
in each one proclaiming his exploits in loud, 
almost deafening gutturals and yells. At 
the same time tlie dancers, two at a time, 
move up to the stake, and bite off a piece of 
the heart and swallow it. All this is done 
without losing step or interrupting the har- 
mony of their voices. The significance of 
the dance is that none can share in it but 
the braves who can boast that they have 
killed their foe in battle and swallowed a 
piece of his heart. 

Among the Sacs and Foxes there are sev- 
eral singular dances, besides some already 
mentioned, viz: the slave de-uce (a very curi- 
ous one), dance to the Berdashe, .which is an 
amusing scene, and dance to the medicine of 
the brave. There is a tender and beautiful les- 
son conveyed in this latter dance. In the 
illustratiori of it on page 1322, a party of Sac 
warriors are represented as returned victo- 
rious from battle, with the scalps they have 
taken as trophies. Having lost one of their 
I party, they appear and dance in front of his 
wigwam fifteen days in succession, about an 
hour each day, the widow having hung his 
medicine bag on a green bush, which she 
erects before her door, and under which she 
sits and cries whilst the warriors dance and 
brandish the scalps they have taken. At 
the same time they recount the heroic ex- 
ploits of their fallen comrade, to sol^e the 
grief of his widow, and they throw her pree*^ 
ents as they dance before her, that ebe may 
be kept from poverty and suffering. 
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There is little in these dances that resem- 
bles the “light fantastic toe” and giddy 
maze of the dance among the civilized. The 
former consist very much of jumps and 
’Starts — oftentimes the most grotesque, and 
even violent exertions — united with songs 
and yells, sometimes deafening by th^r 
sound or fearful by the wildness and in- 
tense excitement that are manifested. 

To a looker on not familiar with the pe- 
culiar significance of these displays, they 
seem only a series of uncouth and meaning- 
less motions and distortions, accompanied 
with harsh sounds, all forming a strange, 
almost frightful medley. Yet Mr. Gatlin 
says “ every dance has its peculiar step and 
every step has its meaning. Every aance 
has also its peculiar song, which is so intri- 
cate and mysterious oftentimes, that not 
one in ten of the young men who are sing- 
ing know the meaning of the songs. None 
but medicine men are allowed to under- 
stand them.” There are dances and songs, 
however, not so intricate, which are under- 
stood and participated in by all the tribe. 

The beating of drums, the yells, stamp- 
ing, and bellowing, the noisy demonstra- 
tions forming ^ great a part of Indian 
amusements, will remind the reader of sim- 
ilar manifestations among some of the Afri- 
can tribes, recorded in the first part of this 
work. 

The game which is perhaps the most pop- 
ular and widely gpread is almost unintelli- 
gible to an uninstructed bystander. Its title 
is Tchung-chee, that being the name of the 
spear which will be presently described. It 
is played with a ring about three inches in 
diameter, made of bone or wood wrapped 
with cord, and a slight spear, on which are 
several little projections of leather. The 
players roll the ring along the ground, and 
as it is about to ‘fall, project tne spear so 
that, as the ring falls, it may receive within 
it one of the pieces of leather. If it 
does so, the player scores one or more 
points, according to, the particular projec- 
tion which is caught in the ring, and the 
mode in which it mes. 

Another variation of this game, called 
Al-kol-lock, has the spear without the leath- 
ern projections, but in their stead six col- 
ored beads are fixed inside the ring. At 
each end of the smooth clay course, which 
fe about fifty feet in length, a slight barrier 
is erected. The players bowl the ring from 
one end of the course, run after it, and as it 
falls after striking the barrier, throw their 
spears as described above, the points being 
reckoned according to the color of fie beS 
which lies on them. 

The absorption of the plavera in this 
game is beyond description. They will play 
it all ^y, gamble away their horses, tneir 
tents, their clothes, and* when they have lost 
a|l thw properiw, will stake themselves, Oie 
loser becoinioir the slave, of the winner. 


Another game, called Pagessan, or the 
bowl game, is very popular, though it is a 
sedentary one, and lacks the graceful action 
that gives so great a charm to the preced- 
ing game. It is played with a wooden bowl, 
containing a number of pieces of wooa 
carved into various forms; some, which we 
may call the pieces, having round pedestals 
on which to stand, and others, whicn we will 
term the pawns, being round, and painted 
on one side and plain on the other. The 
players take the bowl alternately, give it a 
shake, and set it in a hole in the ground. 
The contents are then examined, and the 
points are scored according to the number 
of pieces which stand on their pedestals. If 
the pawn has its colored side upward, the 
player scores one point; if it has the plain 
side uppermost, he deducts a point from his 
score. The position of the pawns is en- 
tirely a question of chance, but considerable 
skill is exerted in getting tne pieces to stand 
on their pedestals. 

The game which is most characteristic of 
the American Indians is the celebrated ball 
game, a modification of which has been in- 
troduced into England under the name of 
La Crosse. The principle on which it is 
played is exactly that of foot-ball and hockey, 
namely, the driving of a ball through a goal 
defended by the opposite party. We will 
first take the game as it is played by the 
Choctaws. The reader will find it illus- 
trated on page 1311. 

A ball is carefully made of white willow 
wood, and ornamented with curious designs 
drawn upon it with a hot iron. The ball- 
sticks, or racquets, are much like our own 
racquets, but with larger and more slender 
handles, and with a very much smaller 
hoop. Each player carries two of these 
sticKs, one in each hand. The dress of the 
players is ver}^ simple, being reduced to 
the waist-cloth, a tail made oi white horse- 
hair or quills, and a mane of dyed horsehair 
round the neck. The belt by which the tall 
Is sustained may be as highly ornamented as 
possible, and the player may paint himself 
as brilliantly as he likes, but no other arti- 
cle of clothing is allowea, hot even mocca- 
sins on the feet 

On the evening of the appointed day, the 
two parties repair to the ground where the 

f oals have been already set up, some two 
undred yards apart, and there perform the 
ball-play dance oy torchlight 'Exactly in 
the middle between the goals, where the 
ball is to be started, sit four old medicine 
men, singing and beating their drums, while 
the players are clustered round their re- 
spective goals, singing at the top of their 
voices, and rattling their ball-sticks to- 
gether. This dance goes on during the 
whole of the nl^ht, so that the players are 
totally depriveoof rest a veigrlbaS prepa- 
ration, as one would think, pF tne severe 
exertion of the ensuing diQr; Ailthebete 
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are made on this night, the article staked, 
such as knives, blankets, guns, cooking 
utensils, tobacco, and even horses *and dogs, 
being placed in the custody of the stake- 
holders, who sit by them and watch them all 
night. 

About nine o’clock on the next morning 
the play begins. The four medicine men, 
with the . ball in their custody, seat them- 
selves as before, midway between the goals, 
while the players arrange themselves for the 
attack and defence. At a given signal, the 
ball is flung high in the air, and as it faMs, 
the two opposing sets of players converge 
upon it. As there are often several hun- 
dred players on each side, it may be imag- 
ined that the scene is a most animated one. 

“ In these desperate struggles for the ball,” 
writes Mr. Catlin “ where hundreds are run- 
ning together, and leaping actually over each 
other’s heads, and darting between their ad- 
versaries’ legs, tripping, and throwing, and 
foiling each other in every possible manner, 
and every voice raised to its highest key, in 
shrill yelps and barks, there are rapid suc- 
cessions of feats and incidents that astonish 
and amuse far beyond the conception of any 
one who “has not had the singular good 
luck to witness them. 

“ In these struggles, every mode is used 
that can be devised to oppose the progress of 
the foremost, who is likely to get the ball; 
and these obstructions often meet desperate 
individual resistance, which terminates in a 
violent sculfle, and sometimes in fisticuffs. 
Then their sticks are dropped, and the 
parties are unmolested, whilst they are set- 
tling it between themselves, except by a 
general stampedo, to which those are subject 
who are down, if the ball happen to pass in 
their direction. Every weapon, by a rule of 
all ball players, is laid by in the respective 
encampments, and no man is allowed to go 
for one; so that the sudden broils that take 
place on the ground are presumed to be as 
suddenly settled without any probability of 
much personal injury, and no one is allowed 
to interfere in any way with the contentious 
individuals. 

“ There are times when the ball gets to 
the ground, and such a confused mass is 
rushing together around it, and knocking 
their sticks together, without a possibility 
of any one getting or seeing it for the dust 
that they raise, that the spectator loses his 
strength, and everything but his senses ; when 
the conaensed mass of ball sticks and shins 
and bloody noses is carried around the differ- 
ent parts of the ground, for a quarter of an 
hour at a time, without any one of the masses 
being able to see the ball, which they are 
often scuffling for several minutes after it has 
been thrown off and played over another 
part of the ground. 

^ For each time that the hall was passed 
between the goals of either party, one was 
county for their game, and they halted for 


about one minute; when the ball was again 
started by the judges of the play, and a 
similar struggle ensued; and so on until 
the successful party arrived at 100, which 
was the limit of the play, and accomplished 
at an hour’s sun, when they took the 
stakes.” 

In this game the players are not allowed 
to strike the ball with their sticks, or catch 
it in their hands; though to do so between 
the netted ends of the sticks, and then to run 
away with it, is a feat which each player 
tries his best to accomplish. Ball-play 
among the Sioux is exactly the same in 
principle as that of the Choctaws, but the 
players only carry one stick, which is wielded 
with both hands. 

Sometimes the men are kind enough to 
indulge the. women with a ball-play, and to 
present a quantity of goods as prizes, hang- 
ing them across a horizontal pole, in order 
to stimulate the players by the sight. Such 
inferior beings as women are not, however, 
allowed to use the ball and racquet of their 
superiors, the men, but play with a couple 
of small bags filled with sand, and attached 
to each other by means of a string about 
eighteen inches in length. Each of the 
players is furnished with two slight sticks, 
about two feet in length, and with these 
sticks they dexterously catch the sand ba^s, 
and fling them toward the goals. The 
women play with quite as much enthusiasm 
as the men, and the gamei)ften assumes the 
appearance of a general battle rather than of 
a pastime. 

Since the introduction of horses, the. 
American Indians have become very fond 
of horse racing, and bet so recklessly on the 
speed of their animals that they often lose 
everything which they possess. In these 
races neither the horse nor the rider ai?e 
allowed to be costumed in any way, not even 
a saddle or a girth being allowed. They 
also have boat races, in which the spectators 
take as much interest as those who witness 
the Oxford and Cambridge races. The 
canoes are mostly propelled by one man 
only. 

The canoee are of various forms and ma- 
terials, according to the tribe to which they 
belong. For example, the Mandans have 
an odd, circular vessel, made from a bison 
hide, stretched over a wooden framework. 
This is called a “ bull boat,” and is propelled 
in a very singular manner. A woman is 
the usual paddler, and she stands or kneels 
with her mce toward the direction in which 
she intends to proceed, and, thrusting the 
paddle into the water as far forward as she 
can reach, draws it smartly toward her, 
and thus propels the boat with considerable 
speed. 

On one occasion, Mr* CatUn and two com* 
panlons were desirous of crossing the river, 
and were packed into one of these bnll boats 
by the wife of s chief She then went Into 
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the water, and swam across the river, towing 
the boat after her. As, however, she neared 
the opposite bank, a number of young girls 
surrounded the canoe, took it into their own 
management, and kept it in mid-stream, until 
the passengers, utterly powerless in such a 
craft, ransomed themselves with bead neck- 
laces and other decorations. Then there is 
another kind of canoe, which is simply a 
hollowed tree-trunk, and which is graphi- 
cally called a “ dug-out.” !No very particu- 
lar care is taken about the shaping of this 
simple boat, which is more hke a punt than 
a canoe. 

The best and most characteristic form of 
native canoe is that which is made of the 
bark of the birch tree. The mode of making 
these canoes is briefly as follows. Canoe 
building is a work in which both sexes take 
a part. The men first select the large.st and 
finest birch trees, with the smoothest skins, 
and strip oft' large pieces of the bark. The 
women then take charge of the liark, and, 
while it is still fresh and moist, clean and 
scrape it as if it were leather, and then sew 
the pieces together, so as to make the cloak” 
of the future canoe. 

While tlie women are at this work, the 
men are busily preparing the skeleton of 
the canoe. Tliis is made of the white cedar, 
the ribs being cut and scraped until they 
are quite thin and light, and held in their 
places by smaller cross-pieces, and a long 
thin piece of wood, which runs round the 
entire edge of the boat, and is, in fact, the 
chief support of the canoe. This is techni- 
cally called the “ rnaitre.” i^o nails are 
used, the whole of the junctions being ef- 
fected by means of thongs of bass, obtained 
from the inner bark of the white cedar. 

The skeleton being completed, it is laid 
upon the cloak, which is brought over the 
ribs, firmly lashed to the rnaitre,” and then 
by degrees brought into its proper shape. 
A strengthening piece, called the faux 
rnaitre,” is next tied along the whole of the 
gunwale in order to protect it from injury, 
and the interior is lined with cedar boards, 
scarcely thicker than pasteboard. When 
the canoe is finished and dry, the holes 
through which the lashings have passed, as 
well as all the junctions of the hark, are 
carefully stopped with pitch obtained from 
the pine or nr-tree, and the weaker parts of 
the bark are also strengthened with a coat 
of pitch. 

The bark canoe of the Chippeways is, 
unquestionably, the most beautiful model of 
all the water crafts ever invented. It is 
upally made complete, from the rind of one 
birch tree” and so ingeniously formed and 
put together, that it is water-tight, and will 
ride upon the water with singular grace and 
swiftness. 

These canoes are wonderfhlly light, as in- 
deed is necessary for the navigation of the 
rivers. The many rapids would effectually 


prevent a boat from passing up the river, 
were it not for the plan called “ portage*” 
When the canoe arrives at the root of a 
rapid, it is taken ashore, the crew land, take 
all the goods out of the canoe, and carry 
them to the opposite side of the rapid. They 
then go back for the canoe itself, launch ft 
in the smooth water above the rapid, and 
load it, and proceed on their jouney. The 
figure at the head of page 1322 will give the 
reader a good idea of the form of the birch 
bark canoe. 

These vessels can be propelled with won- 
derful speed, as they sit on the surface like 
ducks, and, when empty, scarcely draw two 
inches of water. The number of paddlers 
varies according to the size fd' (lie boat, but 
the course is regulated by the two who sit 
respectively in the bow and stern, whom we 
may for convenience call the bow ” and 
‘^stroke.” It is the duty of <he“bow” to 
look carefully ahead for an} rocks or any 
other obstacles, and, by movements well 
understood, to indicate their presence to the 
‘‘ stroke,” who, with a sweep of the paddle, 
brinijs the canoe round in the direction indi- 
cated by the bow.” 

The canoes which are used in races are 
made of birch bark, and are almost always 
of small size — so small, indeed, that a man 
can easily carry his canoe on his head from 
his house to the water’s edge, and then 
launch it without assistance. Mr. Catlin 
gives a very animated description of a canoe 
race, the competitors being accompanied by 
large canoes, full of tlieir respective friends, 
who yell encouragements to the antagonists, 
fire guns in the air, and render the scene a 
singularly exciting one, even to a stranger, 

Toward tlie right hand of the illustration 
which depicts the canoe race, on the follow- 
ing page, the reader may see a curious mode 
of pro})elling canoes, which is often adopted 
when there is no necessity for speed and the 
wind is favorable. The man who aots as 
‘‘ bow ” stands up in the front of the canoe, 
extends a robe or a blanket in his two hands, 
and then he presses the two other corners 
at the bottom of the boat with his feet. 
The robe thus becomes an extemporized 
sail, of which the man is the mast. In this 
manner a canoe is bften carried for a con- 
siderable distance, to the great relief of the 
paddlers. 

An European would instantly upset the 
fragile canoe if he tried to stand erect in it ; 
but the natives are absolute^ perfect mas- 
ters of their little vessels, and seem to move 
about in them as easily and firmly as if on 
dry land. They will load a canoe within an 
inch and a half of the water’s edge, and 
paddle it for a whole day, without dreaming 
of danger. And an accomplished canoe man 
will take a fish spear in his hand, place a 
foot on each gunwale of the boat, and, pro- 
pelled by a mend in the stern of the boat, 
dart down rapidSj spearing fish as be shoots 
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along, hauling the struggling fish’ out of the] ordinary needle. Both ends are sharp, 
watpr, and shaking them into the boat be- When the native artist desires to produce a 
hind him. pattern, the desigi^is first drawn on the right 

Among most In^n tribes, when mourn- side of the bark or leather; the two ends of 
ing for the death o^elatives, the women are the quill are then pushed through the fabric, 
required to cut their hair entirely off, and and fastened on the wrong side, the quill 
the period of mourning is until it has grown acting both as needle and thread, 
to its former length. As long tresses are so Perhaps the most ingenious mode of mak- 
highly valued by most of the tribes this is ing ornaments is that which is practised by 
no small sacrifice. But long hair being of the Ojibbeway women, and called Bark- 
much more importance to the men they <3Ut biting. The following description of this 
off only a lock or two, to indicate grief or curious art is given by Mr. Kohl in his 
affliction for their departed kindred. “ Kitchi-Gami : ” — \ 

There is a game which has in it somewhat “ This is an art which the squaws chiefly 
of a religious aspect. On the border of the practise in spring, in their sugar plantations. 
Great Pipe-stone Quarry a solitary rock Still, they do not all understand it, and only 
rises from the plain. It resembles a large a few are really talented. I heard that a 
pillar, being only a few feet in diameter, very celebrated bark-biter resided at the 
though more than thirty feet in height. It other side of St. Mary’s River, in Cana^, 
is situated within a short distance from the and that another, of the name of Ang^lique 
edge of the precipice, and the Indians who Marte, lived in our cataract village. Katd- 
como to procure red stone for their pipes rally, I set out at once to visit the latter, 
often try to leap upon it and, back again. “ Extraordinary geniuses must usually be 
The mere leap to the rock is comparatively sought here, as in Paris, on the fifth floor, or 
easy, but there are . two terrible dangers in some remote faubourg. Our 'road to An- 
which threaten the leaper. In the first g^lique Marte led us past the little cluster of 
place, the small, flat surface of the rock is so houses representing our village far into the 
polished and smoqth, that if the leaper desert. We came to morasses, and had to 
should exert too much power, he must slip leap from stone to stone. Between large 
off, and be killed on the sharp rocks below, masses of scattered granite block, the re- 
Should he retain his foot-hola he has still a mains of the missiles which the Indians say 
difficult task in regaining the spot whence Menaboju and his father hurled at each other 
he sprang, as he can take no run, and the in the battle they fought here, we at length 

a ery surface of the rock affords but a found the half-decayed birch-hut of our 
t fulcrum from which he can take his pagan artiste, who herself was living in it* 
spring. like a hermit. 

Before an Indian essays this terrible leap, “ The surrounding landscape seemed better 
he offers up many prayers to the Great adapted for a renversi than for an atelier. 
Spirit for help and protection, and he has at When we preferred our request for some 
all events the satisfaction of knowing that, specimen of her tooth carving, sho told us 
if he should fail, his body will be buried in that all her hopes as regarded her art were 
the sacred ground of the nation. Those concentrated in one tooth. At least she had 
who succeedileave an arrow sticking in the only one in her upper jaw properly useful 
rock, and have a right to boast of it at every' for this operation. She began, however, 
public meeting when they are called upon immediately selecting proper pieces of bark, 
to speak. ^No man would dare to boast of peeling off the thin sMn, ana doubling up 
this feat without having performed it, as he the pieces, which she thrust between her 
would at dnee be challenged to visit the teeth. 

Le^ing Rock and to point out his arrow. “ As she took up one piece after the other, 
If the reader will refer to the figure of and went through the operation very rapidly, 
the canoe on page 1322, he will see that its one artistic production after the other fell 
sides are decorated with a pattern. This is from her lips. We unfolded the bark, and 
made by fastening dyed porcupine quills to found on one the figure of a young* girl, pn . 
the sides of the little vessel. Porcupine another a botiquet of flowers, on a third a 
quills are used very largely for ornaments, tomahawk, with all its accessories, very cor- 
>nd, even though they have been partly rectly designed, as well as several other 
superseded by beads^ are still in use for dec- objects. The bark is not bitten into holes, 
orating the dresses and utensils of the na- butonly pressed with the teeth, so that, when 
tiv^, ^ the designs are held up, they resemble, to 

These quills are never so long or 'thick as some extent, those pretty porcelain trans* 
tho3e\of tne potenpine of the Ola World, afiid patencies mime as light-screens.” 
artf naturally white or gray, so that they can The mode of constructing the wigwam ie 
easily take any desired dye. They are firtt very much the same among the various 
sorfc^ very careMly into their different siaes, tribes. Generally it is made Of dressed bof- 
the largest rarely exceeding three inches in falo skins sewed together and arranged in 
length, while the smaller are quite threadA the form of a tent, with' a score or more of 
Itke, and| can be passed the eye of ant pol^ about twenty-five feet in height, as a 
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support, and with an opening at the apex 
for the escape of smoke or the admission of 
light. The Crows, however, excel all others 
in the style of their lodge. They dress the 
skins almost as white as linen, embellish 
them with porcupine quills, and paint them 
in various ways so as to make their tents 
exceedingly beautiful and picturesque. 

The Indian lodges may be removed in a 
few minutes. The taking down and the 
transportation is the work of the squaws. 
A tribe will generally remove six or eight 
times in a summer in order to find good 
hunting grounds among the herds of bufia- 
loes. 

The Indian tribes judging from their mu- 
sical instruments, have little taste or skill in 
music. These are very rude, and consist 
of rattles, drums, the mystery whistle, war 
whistle and deer skin flute. The war whis- 
tle is from six to nine inches in length, made 
of the bone of the deer’s or turkey's leg. With 
porcupine quills wound around it. The 
chief wears this /to battle under his dress. 
It has only two notes — one, produced bj 
blowing into one end of it, is shrill, and is 
the summons to battle ; and the other sounds 
a retreat. Even in the noise of battle and 
amid the cries and yells of their fierce con- 
flicts, this little instrument can be distinctly^ 
heard. 

The chief pledge of friendship among 
these tribes, is a dog feast If we consider 
that the dog is an object of special affection 
with the Indians; that he is more valued by 
them than anywhere else on the globe ; — 
we can understand the significance of this 
feast This sacrifice of wh^t is dearest to 
them is therefore the very strongest evi- 
dence of friendship. On their coats of arms, 
on the rocks, they carve the image of the 
dog, and everywhere and always, ne is the 
emblem of fidelity. Accordingly, to ratify 
friendship, to give the most unquestionable 
proof of honor and devotion, the Indian will 
take his beloved companion of the chase and 
wigwam, and offer it as the sacrifice to hos- 
pitality and affection. 

These feasts are conducted in the most 
solemn and impressive manner, as if with 
the conviction that the pledge of friendship 
is a sacred thing. Those were tender words 
which Catlin gives at the conclusion of an 
Indian chiefs address to him and other 
white guests, to whom such a feast had been 

f iven: “we oflfer you to-day not the best we 
ave got, for we have plenty of good buflhlo 
hump and marrow — but we gwe you our 
hearts in this feast — we have killed our 
faithful dogs to feed you, and the Great 
Spirit will seal our friendship. I have no 
more to say.” 

We come now to consider the customs of 
the Indians in regard to death and the dis- 
pessd of the de4d. / 

. The Mandaiis take file lK% efthed^^ 


clothe it in his best robes and . ornaments, 
furnish it with food, pipes, tobacco, and ar- 
rows, and wrap it up in skins previously 
soaked in water, so as to render them pliant, 
and cause them to exclude the air as much 
as possible. The body is then placed upon a 
slight scaffold, some seven feet in height, and 
left to decay. In process of time, the scaffold 
ives way and falls, when the relations of the 
eceased bury the whole of the remains, 
with the exception of the skull, which they 
place on the ground, forming circles of a hun- 
dred or more, all with the faces looking in- 
ward, and all resting on fresh bunches of 
herbs. In the centre of each circle is a little 
mound, on which are placed the skulls of 
a male and female bison, and on the mound 
is planted a long pole, on which hang sundry 
“ medicine ” articles, which are supposed to 
aid in guarding the remains of the dead. 

No people are more fond of swimming 
than the Indians, the youth of both sexes 
learning the art at a very early age. Such 
knowledge is indispensable to them, espe- 
cially liable as they are to accidents with their 
light canoes, and m their marches compelled 
to cross the widest rivers. The squaws 
will fasten their children to their backs, and 
easily cross any river that lies in their way. 

The Indian mode of swimming, however, 
is quite different from ours, Tney do not 
make a horizontal stroke outward from the 
chin, but throw the body alternately from 
one side to the other, and raising one arm 
out of the water, reach as far forward as 
possible, while the other arm having made 
the same motion, goes down and becomes a 
propelling power. And this, though an ap- 
parently awkward, is yet a most effective 
mode of swimming, and less likely to be 
attended with injury to the chest, or with 
fatigue. 

The relatives constantly visit the skull 
circles, and the women may often be seen 
sitting by the skulls of their dead children 
for hours together, going on with their work, 
and talking to the dead skull as if it were a 
living child. And, when tired, they will lie 
I down with their amts encircling the skull, 
and sleep there as if in company with the 
child itself. The Sioux and many other tribes 
lodge their dead in the branches or crotches 
of trees, enveloped in skins, and always with 
a wooden dish tianging near the head» of the 
corpse, for the purpose, doubtless, to enable 
it to quench its thirst on the long journey 
thev suppose awaits it after death. The 
Ohmnoo^ place them in canoes, which, 
together witn the warrior’s utensils accom- 
panying the dead, are so shattered as to be 
useless. * ^ 

The most singular ftineral of which a record 
has been preserved was that of Blackbird, an 
Omaha chiefl The artist has reproduced 
the strange scene on page 184L 
Upon me bank of me^lsoou>l|0]id in tfift 
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district over which he ruled, thef e is a lofty 
bluff, the top of which can be seen for a vast 
distance on every side. When the chief 
found that he was dying, he ordered that he 
shouM be placed on the back of his favorite 
war horse, and buried onj^he top of the bluff. 

The request was carried out to the letter. 
On the appointed day, the whole tribe, 
together with a vast concourse of spectators, 
repaired to the bluff, leaving an open space 
in the middle, where the chief was to^be 
buried. 

Presently, the body of the dead chief was 
borne up the sides of the bluff, and after him 
was led his war horse, a noble milk-white 
steed which he had valued exceedingly. 
When the funeral procession reached the top 
of the bluff, the dead chief was clothed in full 
panoply of war, the feather plumes on his 
nead, the strung bow, quiver, arrows, shield, 
and medicine ba^ slung on his back, his 
scalps, which no other man might take, hun» 
to his horse’s bridle and to his weapons, ana 
his favorite spear in his hand. He was also 
furnished with food and drink, to sustain him 
in his passage to the spirit land, and with 
his pipe and filled tobacco pouch, flint, and 
steel, so that he might solace himself with 
the luxury of smoking. 

This done, he was mounted on the back of 
his horse, and all the chiefs advanced in 
their turn to make their farewell speeches to 
their dead leader. Each, after delivering 
his address, rubbed his right hand with ver- 
milion, pressed it against the white coat of 
the horse, and left there the scarlet imprint 
of his hand. Then began the burial. The 
warriors brought in their hands pieces of 
turf, and with them began to raise a huge 
mound, in the middle of which the chief and 
his horse were to be enclosed. One by one 
they placed their turves around the feet of 
the devoted horse, and so, by degrees, they 
built the mound over the animal while yet 
alive. 

The mound, when completed, rose high 
above the head of the chief thus strangely 
buried in its centre, and there he and his 
horse were left to decay together. On the 
top of the mound a cedar post was erected; 
and this mound has been, ever since it was 
built, a familiar landmark to all the sur- 
rounding country. This green, flower spot- 
ted mound is visited by great numbers of 
travellers, both white and red. The former 
ascend the bluff partly out of curiosity to see 
80 strange a tomb, and partly for the sake of 
the magnificent view from its summit, while 
the latter visit it for the sake of paying their 
respects at the burial-place of one of their 
most renowned chiefs and greatest medi- 
cine men* 

The custom of burying wives and other 
victims with the deceased husband seems 
now to be extinct among the Korth Ameri- 
can tribes, but such an event has happened 
within comparatively lAte years. There was 


a Kachez chief, called the Stung Serpent, 
who died; and as he was the head diief of the 
tribe, a considerable number of victims were 
devoted for sacrifice. The French, how- 
ever, remonstrated, and induced the friends 
of the dead chief to limit the number to 
eight or ten. Among them was a beautiful 
girl, who, though not his wife, had loved him 
greatly, and desired to share his grave. 

On the day appointed a procession was 
formed, in which the victims were led in 
great state, accompanied by eight relatives 
of the deceased, wno were to act as execu- 
tioners, and who bore the fatal cord, the deer- 
skin which was thrown over the head of the 
victim, the tobacco pills which were to be 
taken before the ceremony, and the other 
implements required. When they were all 
placed at the grove, the chief wife made a 
speech, in which she took leave of her chil- 
dren; and the victims, after being strangled, 
were deposited in the grave. 

As the object of this work is tG present the 
manners and customs of tribes and races 
in their primitive state, and not those semi- 
civilized, it will be enough to merely intro- 
duce the names of the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Creeks, Chickasaws, Senecas, Delawares, etc. 
Kor is it necessary to consider those, now 
extinct, that occupied the country when first 
settled by white men. For the same general 
characteristics, now presented, pertain to all 
the Korth American races. The Indian 
tribes are rapidly retreating or vanishing 
before the steady, irresistible march of civili- 
zation, and the growing grandeur of the 
great Republic in North America. The line, 
where the echoes of the Indian’s yell blends 
with the shout of advancing pioneers and 
the sound of the wood-chopper’s axe, is con- 
tinually moving westward. In a few years 
we have seen it pass from the Mississippi 
River, to the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
The settler’s cabin is unceasingly encroach- 
ing upon the wigwams of the Red Men. 
With sadness, having smoothed the graves 
of their fathers, and taken a last look of their 
hunting grounds, they retreat before a power 
which they vainly strive to resist. Pressed 
backward m two centuries and a half, across 
three-quarters of the continent, from Massa** 
chusetts Bay almost to the Pacific, except 
a few decaying remnants of tribes, their his- 
tory and doom cannot but awaken sympathy 
for an unfortunate and overpowered race. 

Even though we do not form oi^r estimate 
of the Indian from the romantic creations 
of Cooper, every right-thinking person will 
accord them the tribute of many qualities 
that constitute a real gruudeur of character. 
Their marvellous bravery, their ardent rage, 
their steadfast, fiery enthusiasm in the fi^t 
or in the chase, their manly sports, their 
Mve, philosophic demeanor in the council, 
their stern, stoical endurance in naisfortune, 
their disdain of death, are traits ^at have 
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given to the Indian a character unique and 
noble, a character and history that the 
annalist, poet, and novelist, have trans- 
ferred to their immortal pa^es, and over 
which multitudes of old and young alike 
have bent with eager, breathless interest 
As Mr. Mangin in his “ Desert World ” says: 
— There was poetry in their faith, in their 
customs, in their language, at once laconic 
and picturesque — and even in the names 
they bestowed on each tribe, each chief and 
warrior, on mountain and river. One can 
hardly suppress a feeling of regret that so 
much of wild romance and valor should 
have been swept from the face of the earth, 
unless we c^l to mind the shadow of the 
picture — the Indian’s cruelty, perfidiousness 
and sa*age lu^t. Even then, our humanity 
revolts from the treatment to which he has 
been subjected by the white man.” Tracked 
and hunted like wild beasts, driven from their 
hunting grounds and the territory of their 
ancestors, imbruted by drink, decimated and 
dying by epidemics ' and vices contracted 
from white men, the poor Indians vainly 
struggling to avert their doom of extermina- 
tion have elicited the sympathy and com- 
miseration of the civilized world. The theory 
advocated in the preceding^artof this work, 
(see page 790), in regard to the decay and 
extinction of savage races, does not forbid 
regrets that such a people should have suffered 
so grievously at the hands of the United 
States Government, by the greed of its 
agents, the frauds of traders and the fatal 
contagion of the vices of a civilized people. 
What with American rifles and American 
whiskey, their extinction has been rapid, 
and their doom certain. 

These tribes, contending in a most unequal 
strife with the forces of modern civiliption, 
more readily falling victims to the vices of 
white men than accepting their virtues, are 
entitled to the just consideration and pro- 
tection of the government, as its wards, from 
whom, or their ancestors, have been taken 
their soil and their homes. 

It is gratifying Vx) know that a more hu- 
mane policy is about being inaugurated, 
and tho%h the wrongs of the past may not be 
redresseut that their rights in future may be 


recognized and maintsiined. Miyor-General 
Thomas, of the U. S. army, whose name and 
history are the guarantee of candid and wise 

9 ment, says, in respect to an instance of 
-blooded, unprovoked, unpunished out- 
rage upon an Indian boy (it is given only 
as a representative fact of many more and 
bitter wrongs) : — “ I see no better way than to 
extend civil authority over the Indians and 
enable them to appear as witnesses in all 
cases affecting their own status and that 
of the whites toward them. This is a fair 
instance of the cause of the Indian troubles; 
and until white murderers and robbers 
of the Indians are punished, a large force of 
troops will be necessary to protect peaceful 
white settlers from Indian avengers.” 
And Gen. Sherman, in whose opinion the 
utmost confidence can be r^osed, makes the 
following indorsement to General Thomas’ 
view: — “This case illustrates the origin of 
most of the Indian wars on the frontier. A 
citizen may murder an Indian with impunity, 
but if the Indian retaliate, war results, and 
the United States must bear tlie expense.” 

Here we have the secret of many of the 
barbarities of the Indian tribes, inflamed 
and imbruted by the whiskey sold them, their 
ignorance imposed upon by the greed of 
traders and even government agents, having 
little or no chance for securing justice in their 
real or imagined injurieSj there is certainly 
some extenuation if this wild son of the forest 
go forth with tomahawk and scalping knife, 
as the self-appointed avenger of his own and 
liis people’s wrongs. This is not the place, 
if there were room, for a thorough discussion 
of the wrongs of the Red Men, but I cannot 
forego the duty, in treating of the manners, 
customs and character of tribes so interesting, 
so noble and superior, by many traits, to 
most savage races, of recording at the same 
time, this tribute and testimony. It will 
unquestionably be the verdict of the future, 
as coming generations shall study the me- 
morials and character of the North Ameri- 
can Indians.* 


♦ These reflections, with much relating to the 
customs of the Indians, have been introduced into 
the work by the American editor. 
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We now come to those extraordinary peo- enters the mind of an Esquimaux, who, 
pie, called by Europeans the Esquimaux unless he has met with white men, has not 
(their own name being Inuuit), who, placed even heard of such an operation. When, 
amid perpetual ice and snow, have bent however, an Esquimaux has been induced to 
those elements to their own purposes, and allow his skin to be cleansed, he is found to 
pass as happy lives in their inclement coun- lose many shades of his original darkness, 
try as do the apparently more favored in- There is an amusing passage in the journal 
habitants of the tropics amid their perpetusd- -Gf^ptain Hall, given in his “ Life with the 
verdure. Indeed, the Esquimaux has a per- Esquimaux,” a work to which frequent ref- 
fect yearning for his beloved country, erence will be made in the next few pages, 
should he be away from it. Captain Hall ‘‘Kimnaloo has just been Americanized. 

relates the circumstances attendant upon the Captain B ’s good- wife had made apd 

“ death of Kudlago, a singularly intelligent sent to her a pretty red dress, a necktie, mit- 
man, who had visited the United States, ?md tens, belt, &Cr 

fully learned to appreciate the advantages “ Mr. Rogers and I, at a suggestion from 
of the high civilization which he saW there, me, thought it best to commence the change 
But all his wiapes were for home, and he of nationality with soap and. water. The 
was taken back.] As the ship neared his na- process was slow, that of arriving at the 
tive land, he fell ill and died, his last words beautiful little girl, whom we at length 
* being the eager inquiry, ‘ Do you see ice? found, though deeply imbedded after 

Do you see ice?’ ” layer in dirt Then came the task of mak** 

ing her toilet With a very coarse comb I 
IiT appearance, the Esquimaux are a pe- commenced to disentangle her hair. She 
culiar people. Their stature is short, when had but little, the back part from behind her 
compared to that of an ordinary European, ears having been cut short off on account of 
the average being about five feet three severe pains in her head. How patiently 
inches for the men, and two or three inches she submitted to the worse than cum-comb 
less for the women. process I had tb use! This was the first 

The complexion is in some cases rather time in her life that a comb had been put to 
dark, but, as a rule, is not much darker than her head. Her hair was filled with moss, 
that of the inhabitants of Southern Europe, seal and reindeer hdrs, and many other 
It looks, however, many shades darker, in things, too numerous to call them all by 
consequence of the habits of the Esquimaux, name. Poor little thing! Tet she was fkt 
who never wash from their birth to their and beautiftil, the rerv picture of health 
death. It is not that they neglect their ah- H«r cheeks were as red as the blown rose; 
lufions, but the very idea of washing never Nature’s vermilion was upon them.” 

am 
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The skin is smooth, soft, and yet wonder- 
fully tough, with a sort of unctuous surface, 
probably occasioned by the enormous amount 
of oil and fat which forms the principal 
part of their diet. The features are not 
very pleasing, the face being broad, and the 
cheek-bones so hidi that in many cases, if a 
flat ruler were laid from cheek to cheek, it 
would not touch the nose. As is the case 
with the Chinese section of this vast race, 
the eyes slope rather downward, and the 
face is oftencovered with wrinkles to a won- 
derful extent, extending from the eyes down 
each cheek. 

In bodily strength, the Esquimaux present 
a great contrast to the Andamaners, who, 
though short, are possessed of gigantic mus- 
cular powers. Captain Lyon found that 
the natives could not raise burdens that 
were easily lifted by his sailors, whereas an 
ordinary Audanianer is often a match for 
two powerful sailors. The neck is strangely 
thin and feeble, however well-proportioned 
the chest may be, and it is a curious fact 
that the Esquimaux are almost wholly igno- 
rant of running and jumping. There is but 
little beard, and the hair is black, coarse, 
straight, and lanky. 

Tlie general character of the dress is alike 
in both sexes, so that at a little distance it 
is not easy to tell whether the spectator be 
looking at a man or a woman, both sexes 
wearing trousers, and jackets witl> a large 
hood, which can either be drawn over the 
head or allowed to fall on the shoulders. 
The jacket of the man is made something 
like a broad-tailed dress coat, hanging be- 
hind as far as the middle cf the calf, and cut 
away in front just below the waist. It is 
mostly made of dccr-hide, and the hood is 
lined "and turned up with white fur, which 
forms a curious contrast to the dark, broad 
face within it. The edge of the coat is gen- 
erally bordered with a lighter-colored "fur, 
and is often decorated with little strips of 
fiir hanging like tassels. 

Under this coat is another of similar 
shape, but of lighter material, and having 
the furry side turned inward. The legs are 
clothed itx two pairs of trousers, the outer 
pair being often made of strips of differ- 
ently colored deer-skins arranged in parallel 
stripes, and having the ftir outward, while 
the other has the fur inward, as is the case 
with the coats. They only come as low as 
the knee, so that the joint is often frost-bit- 
ten ; but nothing can induce the Esquimaux 
^ outrage fashion by a4ding a couple of 
inches to the garment. 

The boots are made of the same materials 
as the other parts of the dress. In winter 
time the Esquimaux wear first a pair of 
boots with the fiir inward, then slippers of 
soft seal-skin so prepared as to be water- 
proof, then another pair of boots, and, lastly, 
strong seal-skin shoes. In the summer time 
one pair of boots is sufficient protection. 


The soles are made of thicker material than 
the rest of the garment, and it is the duty of 
the women to keep the soles flexible by 
chewing or “ milling ” them, an operation 
which consumes a considerable part of their 
time. 

Mittens are made of various skins, the 
hairy side being inward ; and if the wearer 
be engaged in fishing, he uses mittens made 
of watertight seal-skin. During the summer, 
light dresses are worn, made of the skins of 
ducks, with the feathers inward. Over all* 
there is sometimes a very thin and light 
waterproof garment made of the intestines 
of the walrus. 

The jackets worn by the women have a 
much longer and narrower tail than those of 
the men, and a tolerably deep flap in front 
The hood is of enormous size, being used as 
a cradle as well as a hood, in which a child 
of nearly three years old is carried. The 
trousers, or rather leggings, are lied to a 
girdle that passes round the waist, and are 
so cut away at the top, that they allow a 
portion of the skin to be visible between 
them and the sides of the jacket, an exposure 
from which the wearers do not seem to suf- 
fer. The oddest article of the female apparel 
is, however, the boots, which more resem- 
ble sacks or buckets than boots, and are 
simply tied to the girdle by a broad strap 
that passes up the front of tlie leg. The 
boots are used as receptacles for all kinds of 
portable property, food included, and incon- 
sequence impart a most singular walk, or 
Hither waddle, to the wearers, who are 
obliged to keep their feet widely apart, and, 
as they walk, to swing one foot round the 
other, rather than to use the ordinary mode 
of walking. 

The Esquimaux women use the tattoo, 
called by them the kakeen, and in some 
places cover their limbs and a considerable 
portion of their persons with various pat- 
terns. There are some who mark the fore- 
head, clieeks, and chin, these being mostly 
proof that the woman is married, though 
they are sometimes worn by unmarried 
females. The mode in which the kakeen 
is performed is amusingly told by Captain 
Lyon, who courageously submitted to the 
operation. 

My curiosity determined me on seeing 
how the kakeen was performed, and I ac- 
cordingly put myself into the hands of Mrs. 
Kettle, whom I liad adopted as my aiuama, 
or mother. 

“ Having furnished her with a fine needle, 
she tore with her teeth a thread off a deer’s 
sinew, and thus prepared the sewing appara- 
tus. She then, without a possibility oi dark- 
ening her hands beyond their standard 
color, passed her fingers under the bottom 
of the stove pot, from whence she collected 
a quantity of soot W ith this, together with 
a little oil and much saliva, she soon ihade a 
good mii{i;ure, and taking a smaU piece 
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whalebone well blackened, she then drew a 
variety of figures about my arm, differing, as 
I easily saw, from those with which she Tier- 
self was marked; and, calling her house- 
mates, they all enjoyed a good laugh at the 
figures, which perhaps conveyed some mean- 
ing that I could not fathom. 

I had, however, only determined on a few 
strokes, so that her trouble was in some 
measure thrown away. She commenced her 
work by blackening the thread with so(4, 
ftnd taking a pretty deep but short stitch in 
my skin, carefully pressing her thumb on 
the wound as the thread passed through it, 
and beginning each stitch at the place 
where the last had ceased. My flesh being 
tou^h, she got on but slowdy, and, having 
broken one needle in trying to force it 
through, I thought fit, when she had com- 
pleted forty stitches, or about two inches, to 
allow her to desist; then, rubbing the part 
with oil in order to stanch the Tittle blood 
which appeared, she finished the operation. 
I could now form an idea of the price paid 
by the Esquimaux females for their embel- 
lishments, which for a time occasion a slight 
inrtaniination and some degree of pain. The 
color which the kakeen assumes when the 
skin heals is of the same light blue as we see 
on the marked arms of seamen.” 

The dress of the children is alike in both 
sexes. None at all is worn until the infant 
Ls nearly three years old, up to which age it 
is kept naked in its mother’s hood. A dress 
is then made of fawn skin, having the 
jacket, trousers, boots, and hood in one 
iece, the only opening being at Mie back, 
nto this odd dress the child is put, and the 
opening being tied up with a string, the 
operation of dressing is completed. The 
hood or cap is generally made in the shape 
of the fawn’s head, so that the little Esqui- 
maux has the strangest appearance imagi- 
nable, and scarcely looks like a human being* 

As to the hair, the men cut it short over 
the forehead, and allow the side locks to 
grow to their full length, tying them, when 
very long, over the top of the head in a large 
knot projecting over the forehead. The 
women part tiie hair in the middle, and 
make it into two large tails. A piece of 
bone or wood is intooduced into each of 
the tails by«>way of a stiffener, and they 
are then bound spirally with a narrow strip 
of deer-hidb, with the fur outward. Those 
women- wlio can afford such a luxury pass 
the h€tir through two brass rings, which are 
then pressed as closely as possible to the 
hgad. 

The wbole'^fcf tlTb c^r^tions of preparing 
the skin and makftig' w clothes are done by 
the women, the men having completed their 
task when they have killed the animals. 
The fat, blood, and oil are first sucked from 
the skins, and the women then scrape the 
inner siirmce with an ingenious instrument, 
sometimes frirnished with teeth, and at 


other times plain, like blunt knives. The 
skins are then rubbed and kneaded, and are 
dried by being stretched by pegs to the 
ground in summer, and laced over a hoop in 
winter and exposed to the heat of the lamp, 
which constitutes the only fire of the Es- 
quimaux. 

Bird skins are prepared in a somewhat 
similaT* fashion, and are stripped from the 
bodies of the birds in a marvellously expe- 
ditious manner. With their knife, which ex- 
actly resembles a cheese cutter, they make 
an incision round the head and round the 
outer joint of each wing. The cut part is 
then seized between the teeth, and with a 
pull and a jerk the skin comes off in one 
piece, and turned inside out- These skins 
are considered a great luxury by the Esqui- 
maux, who bite and suck off the fat which 
adheres liberally to them. 

In a country where the thermometer re- 
mains many degrees below zero for many 
months together, and in which ice and snow 
are the prevailing features, it is evident that 
houses cannot be built after the fashion of 
those in most countries. No trees can 
grow there, so that wooden houses are out 
of the question, and in a land where icc has 
been known to choke up the iron fine of a 
stove always kept burning neither clay 
could be made into bricks, nor stones ce- 
mented with mortar. There is only one 
substance of which hotses can be ninths 
and this is frozen water, either in the form . 
of snow or ice, the former being the usual 
material. These snow houses, called igloos, 
are made in a dome-like shape, and are 
built with a rapidity that is perfectly aston- 
ishing. The reader will find the form and 
mode of building these houses illustrated 
on page 1327. 

The general appearance of these strange 
houses is thus described by Captain Lyon, 
in his “Private Journal.” “Our astonish- 
ment was unbounded, when, after creeping 
through some long passages of snow, to 
enter the different dwellings, we found oui> 
selves in a cluster of dome shaped edifices, 
-entirely constructed of snow, whirh, from 
thofr^recent erection, had not been sullied 
by thh-sn^oke of the numerous lamps that 
were burning^ hut admitted the light in 
most delicate toes of verdigris green Jind 
bine, according to the thickness of the slab 
through which it passed. . . . There were 
five clusters of huts, some having one, some 
two, and others three domes, in which thir- 
teen fanjilies lived, each occupying a dome 
or one side of it, according to their strength. 
The whole number of people ere twenty- 
one men, twenty -five women, anc' eighteen 
children, making a total of sixty-four. 

“ The entrance to the building was by a 
hole about a yard in diameter, whicli led 
through a low arched passage of sufticlent 
breadth for two to pass lu a stooping pos- 
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Depending wholly upon the products of the 
chase for their food, the Esquimaux are most 
accomplished hunters, and in their peculiar 
way are simply unequalled by any other 

a le on earth. Take, for example, their 
s of seal catching. The reader is 
doubtless aware that the seal, being a mam- 
mal, breathes atmospheric air, and that in 
consequence it cannot remain very long 
under water, but is obliged to come up at 
certain intervals for the purpose of breath- 
ing. When it dives under the ice, it would 
therefore be drowned did it not form for 
itself certain breathing holes in the ice. 
These are very small, net more than an 
inch and a half, or at the most two inches, 
in diameter, ana do not penetrate through 
the coating of snow that lies on the ice. 

The hunter’s dog, which is specially 
trained for this purpose, detects the breath- 
ing hole, and the mai^r then reverses his 
harpoon, which has a long, spindle shaped 
butt, and thrusts it through the snow in 
search of the concealed hole, which often 
lies under some two feet of snow. When 
he has found it, he seats himself by the hole, 
mth his harpoon ready; and there he will 
sit until he hears the blowing sound of the 
seal, when he drives the harpoon into the 
hole, and invariably secures his prey. This 
is the more difficult, as, if the stroke be 
wrong by even a quarter of an inch, the 


seal will not be struck, and the man is often 
wearied with waiting and need of sleep. 

The patience with which the Esquimaux 
hunter will watch a seal hole far surpasses 
that of a cat at a mouse hole. Captain Hall 
mentions one case, where an Esquimaux, a 
notable seal hunter, actually sat watching a 
seal hole for two and a half days and two 
nights without either sleep or food. Con- 
sidering the nature of the climate, such a 
feat as this is almost incredible. Tho poor 
man, after all his trouble, failed to secure 
the seal, but was not disheartened, and, after 
taking some food, went off again to the seal 
hole to renew his watch. 

Some of the Esquimaux seal hunters use 
a singularly ingenious instrament for en- 
abling 'them to detect the approach of the 
animal. It consists of a very slender ivory 
rod, about twelve inches in length, pointed 
at one end, and having a round knob at the 
other. It is about as thick as a crow quill# 
When the hunter has found a seal hole, he 
ties to the upper end a very fine thread 
made of sinew, and lowers it into the seal 
hole, where it is allowed to dangle by the 
thread. When the seal comes to breathe, it 
takes no notice of so small an obiect, but 
rises as usual for air, pushing the little rod 
before it As soon as the hunter sees the 
rod rise, he knows that the seal Is there, and 
drives Ms spear down the hole. Sven a 
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larger float - --if we may so call it «— might 
be unseen by the seal, but it would interfere 
with the passage of the spear. 

There is another mode of catching seals, 
in which the young acts as a decoy for its 
mother. The seal, when she is about to 
produce her young, scratches away the ice 
until she comes to the snow, which lies deep 
upon it. She then scratches away a quantity 
of the snow until she has made a dome-like 
chamber, in form exactly like the snow hut 
of the Esquimaux. The tunnel through thib 
ice is just large enough to allow the passage 
of the seal, while the chamber is about five 
feet in diameter, so that a tolerably large 
platform of ice is left, on which the creature 
can rest. Here its young is produced, and 
here it remains until the sun melts away the 
snow covering of the chamber, or igloo, as it 
is called, by which time the young animal is 
able to take care of itself. 

At the proper season, the Esquimaux set 
off in seai-ch of these seal igloos, and when 
they are detected by the uogs, the hunter 
flings himself on the snow, thus beating 
down the i-nof of the igloo. He then thrusts 
his scaling hook into the igloo, and drags 
out the young seal. It is remarkable, by the 
way, that the polar bear acts in precisely the 
same manner, crushing down the wails of 
the igloo, and dragging out the young one 
with its paws. 

When the Esquimaux has secured the 

oung seal, he ties a long line to one of the 

ind flippers, and allows it to slip into the 
sea through the tunnel, while he creeps into 
the igloo with his hook, in hopes of catching 
the mother as she comes to help her young 
one. The Esquimaux always kill young 
seals by putting the foot on their shoulders, 
and pressing firmly down, so as to suffocate 
it. This is done for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the blood. 

Sometimes the seal hunter actually stalks 
the wary animal on the ice. The seal has* a 
strange way of sleeping when lying on the 
ice. It takes short naps of only n few 
seconds’ duration, and between them raises 
its head and looks round to see if any enemy 
be approaching. The Esquimaux takes ad- 
vantage of this habit, and, lying down on the 
ice, he waits for these short naps, and hitches 
himself along the ice toward the animal, 
looking himself very much like a seal as he 
lies on the ice, covered with seal skin gar- 
ments. Whenever the seal raises its head, 
the hunter stops, begins to paw with his 
hands, and utters a curious droning mono- 
logue, which is called “ seal talk,’’ and is 
supposed to act as a charm. Certain it is, 
that the seal appears to be quite ratified by 
the talk, is put off its guara, and allows the 
hunter to approach near enough to make the 
&tal stroke. 

The same Mnd of “talk ’’is used when 
the $eider goes out tn his boat, and some of 
the hunters are Oelehmted for the magical 


power of their song. In seal hunting from 
a boat, a different kind of harpoon is em- 
ployed. It is longer and slighter than that 
which is used for ice hunting, and is fur- 
nished with a float made of a leathern bag 
inflated with air. This is fastened to the 
shaft, and just below it one end of the har- 
po^ line is secured, the other end being 
made fast to the head of the weapon. 

When the seal is struck, the shaft is shaken 
from the head, so that there is no danger of 
its working the weapon out of the seal by its 
leverage, and it acts as a drag, impeding the 
movements of the animal, so that the hunter 
is able to overtake it in his boat, and to 
pierce it with another harpoon. When the 
seal is dead, the float serves another purpose. 
Seals, when killed in the water, almost inva- 
riably sink so rapidly that they cannot be 
secured. , The float, however, remains at the 
surface, so that the successful hunter has 
only to paddle to it, take it into the canoe, 
and haul the seal on board. Perhaps the 
most curious part of the business lies in the 
skill with which the hunter carries the seal 
home. The boat in whicli he sits is entirely 
covered with skin, except a small aperture 
which admits his body, and yet he lays the 
body of the seal upon this slight platform, 
and manages to balance it as he paddles 
homeward, regardless of the waves upon 
which his light little canoe trembles like a 
cork. 

Of these boats we shall presently see 
something, and will now merely look at the 
weapons which are employed by the Esqui*^ 
maux in hunting. 

It is worthy of remark that war is totally 
unknown among the Esquimaux, who are 
perhaps the only people in the world who 
possess no war weapons, and have no desire n- 
to do so. Generally, when a savage obtains 
for the first time possession of fire-arms, he 
uses them in warfare, and by the superiority 
of his weapons raises himself to eminence. 
The Esquimaux cares for none of these 
things. He is essentially a family man, and 
when he is fortunate enough to procure a 
musket, he simply uses it for bunting pur- 
poses, never wasting the precious powder 
and lead upon the bodies of bis fellow-men. 
Of feme he is totalljr ignorant, except that 
sort of local fame which is earned by skill in 
hunting. Jle finds that all bis energies are 
required to procure food and clothing for his 
household, and therefore he does not expend 
them upon any other object 

The weapon which is to the Esquimaux 
what the rifle is to the backwoodsman, the 
boomerang to the Australian, the sword to 
the Agageer, the lasso to the South Ameri* 
can, and the sumpitan to the Dya^, is the 
harpoon, a weapon which undergoes various 
mooiflcations, according to the use to which 
it is put, but is essentially the same in prin- 
ciple throughout 

The first example is the typical hmtpimu\ 
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It consists of a long wooden shaft, with a he with the left hand simnltaneonsly jerks 
doat attached to it, as has already been de- the coils of rope off his neck, and throws 
scribed on page 1339. Owing to the great them after the harpoon. The jerk snaps the 
scarcity of wood in Esquimaux land, the slight ligatures, and the animal is “ played ” 

f reater part beii^ . obtained from the casual like a s^mon by an angler, until it is utterly 
rift-wood that floats ashore from wrecks, wearied with pain, loss of blood, and its 
such a weapon is exceedingly valuable. The struggles to escape, and can be brought near 
shaft is generally made of a number of pieces enough to receive the fetal wound from a 
of wood lashed together in a most ingenious spear. 

fashion. ' Casting off the rope in exact time is a most 

The barbed head is but loosely fitted to important business, as several hunters who 
the shaft, a hole in the base of the head re- have failed to do so have been caught in the 
ceiving a point at the end of the shaft. It is coils of the rope, dragged under the ice, and 
held in its place by leathern thongs, so ar- there drownea. On the end of the harpoon 
ranged that, as soon as the wounded animal line is worked a loop, and, as soon as the 
darts away, the shaft is shaken from the head, weapon is hurled, the nunter drives a spear 
The arrangement of the leathern thongs deeply into the ice, slips the loop over it, and 
varies according to the kind of weapon, allows the walrus to struggle against the 
The illustration on page 1337, shows the elastic rope until it is quite tired. He then 
head of the harpoon which is used for spear- hauls up the line until he has brought the 
ing the walrus. animal to the ice, snatches up his spear, and 

It is about nine inches in length, and is with it inflicts a mortal wound. On the next 
made of ivory, either that of the walrus or page the reader may find an illustration 
the narwhal, probably the former, as it par- showing the Esquimaux in his usual dress, 
takes of the curve of the walrus tooth. It and engaged in walrus hunting, 
consists of two pieces, which we call, for One mode of employing this harpoon 
convenience’ sake the body and the head, against the walrus is singularly ingenious. 
The upper part of the body is slightly When the Esquimaux hunters see a number 
pointea and rounded, and is meant to be fixed of the animals sleeping on a sheet of ice, 
to the shaft of the harpoon. About an inch they look out for an ice fragment small 
and a half from the ena two holes are bored, enough to be moved, and ^t large enough 
through which is passed a double thong of to support several men. JPaddling to the 
.leather about as thick as a goose quill. ]^xt ice, they lift their canoes upon it, bore holes 
comes the head, which is a triangular and in it, and make their harpoon lines fast to 
deeply barbed piece of ivory, armed with a the holes. They then gently paddle the whole 
thin, flat plate of iron, almost exactly like piece of ice, men, canoes, and all, to the spot 
the armature of the Bosjesman’s war arrow, where are lying the drowsy animals, who do 
Through this head is bored a hole, and not siispect any danger from a piece of ice 
through the hole passes the loop of the double floating by. 

thong already mentioned. At the butt of Having made their selection, the hunters 
the head there is a hole, into which is fitted tell off two men to each walrus, and, at a 
the conical termination of the body. signal, all the harpoons are hurled. 

By reference to the illustration, the reader The whole nerd instantly roll themselves 
will easily comprehend the arrangement, into the sea. the wounded animals being at-' 
Fig. 1 shows the entire instrument, the head tached to the piece of ice by the harpoon 
fitted on the body, and held in its place by lines. The hunters allow them to tow Iheir 
the double thong. Fig. 2 shows the head ice craft about until they are exhausted, when 
disjointed from the bo<^. Tlie reader will they launch their canoes, and kill the ani- 
how see what a perfect barb this instrument mals with their spears. As soon as the wal- 
forms. When the harpoon is hurled at the rus is dead, the hunters plug up the holes with 
walrus, the head penetrates through the little pegs of ivory, for the purpose of pre- 
touhh skin, and, becoming disjointed from serving the blood, which is so highly valued 
the body, sets at right angles across the little by the Esquimaux. 

wound which it made on entering, and The Esquimaux have another kind of 
effectually prevents the weapon from being spear. The shaft Is made of wood, but the 
withdrawn. Fig. 3 s^ows the upper view of point and the harl:^d projections are tfivdlT. 
the head, and ng. 4 saows the nole at its This spear is chiefly used for catching Ash, 
base, into which the conical end of the body and is flung by nmns of a throwing stickt 
is loosely fitted. almost in the sam^ tnanner as the i|>ears of 

The liil^ attached to the shaft of this the Australians. The throwing stick is made 
Imraoon very long and of great strength, of wood, fl^tlsb, and near one end has a hole, 
anCwh&i the hunter goes out to catch into which the butt of the spear is passed* 
walrus. Is called round and round his neck in This is altogether a much slighter and lighter 
many folds, very slightly tied together so as weapon than that which has been desenbed. 
to prevent the successive coils from being en- Bows and arrows are also employed by 

tangled' with one another. When the bun- the Esquimaux. !nie fonasi* afp^made of 
ter launches his harpoon with the right hand, horn, bone, or wood^ and are^-ptoaasl alwivs 
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composed of* several pieces lashed ^innly to- of them quickly steps behind it, while the 
gether. As is the c^e with the bows or the other walks onward as before. The deer do 
Sforth American tribes, the chief strength not notice that one of the men has disap^ 
is obtained, not so much frbm the mate- peared^^ and so follow the other, thus coming 
rial of the bow, as from a vast number within a yard or two of the deadly arrow, 
of sinew strings which run down its back. The arrow is also used for shooting birds, 
There are often a hundred or more of which are always killed when sitting. The 
these sinews, which are put on sufficiently arctic grouse are killed in great numbers 
tight to give the bow a slight curvature by the arrow. They pack closely together, 
against the string. The shape of the bow so that an arrow shot at random among 
is rather peculip. And though the weapon them can scarcely avoid hitting one of them; 
is so powerful, it is seldom used at a greater and the birds are so apathetic that, when 
distance than twelve, or at most twenty the missile falls among them, they* only 
yards. The length of the bow is on an fly a few yards further and then settle, so 
average three feet six inches. that the hunter can pick up his arrow and 

The arrows are extremely variable. Some shoot it at them again, until he has shot the 
have wooden shafts tipped with bone, but greater number of the covey, 
the shafts of the best specimens are half bone In order to save the wrist from the recoil 

and half wood, and the points are armed of the bow-string, the Esquimaux wears a 
with a little piece of iron. The arrows are very in^.nious guard, composed of several 
contained in a quiver, and the bow is kept pieces of bone tied together and fastened on 
in a case. This quiver and bow-case are the wrist by a bone button and loop. The 
generally made oi seal skin, as being im- pieces of bone are about four inches in 
pervious to wet, though they are frequently length. Below the wrist-guard, which is 
made of other materials. My own speci- shown on the 1353d page, some curiously 
men is formed from the hide of the reindeer, formed hooks are represented. Ko bait is 
When the"* Esquimaux shoots, he always required with them. They are simply moved 
holds his bow horizontally. The bow-string up and down in the water so as to attract 
IS made of some fifteen or twenty sinew the attention of the fish, aod^^hepjare 
strings, which are loosely twisted, but not sharply upward, so as fb catch tHe~ fish on 
made into a cord. one of the projecting points. There are 

The bow and arrows are chiefly used in many varieties of this curious hook, but 
the capture of the reindeer and in shooting those which are illustrated are the most 
rabbits, birds, and other small game. The characteristic. 

mode of deer hunting is very ingenious. There is also an instrument called the 
'When the hunter sees some deer feeding on kakeeway, or little nippers, which is used * 
the level plain, he takes his bow and arrows, in a similar manner by the Esquimaux boys, 
draws his hood well over his head, and They take a model of a fish made of ivory, 
creeps as close as he can to the spot where tie a string to it, and troll it about in the 
the deer are reposing. Here he begins to water in order to attract the fish, when they 
bellow in imitation of the cry with which are struck with the kakeeway, and hauled 
the deer call each other, and thus attracts out of the water. The artificial fish are 
the animals within the short distance at about three inches long, and are very neatly 
which an Esquimaux archer shoots. made, with eyes of iron pyrites. This is a 

Even if he should not use the bellowing very slow process of fish catching, but the 
call, he has only to lie patiently on the boys, to whom time is of no object, are very 
ground to be sure that, sooner or later, fond of it, and will sit on their heels all day 
some of the deer will come and look at him. for the chance of catching two or three little 
They are most inquisitive animals, and when fish. 

they see any strange object, they cannot re- The foxes and wolves are generally taken 
sist satisfying their curiosity by inspecting in traps. There are several kinds of traps, 
it. Providing the object of their curiosity but they are mostly made on one or me 
does not move after them, they approach in a other of two principles. The usual trap is 
series of circles which they gradually nar- very like a common mouse trap, except 
row, capering and tossing their heads capri- that it is made of ice instead of wood. It 
ciously, and at last will come within a yard is so long and narrow that a wolf cannot 
or two of the motionless hunter, and so fall turn himself in it, hut, if he wishes to re- 
a victim to the arrow which he has already treat, must do so backward. The door is a 
fitted to his bow. heavy slab of ice, which moves up and down 

Sometimes the deer hunters adopt an in- in two grooves. The door being raised, it 
genious ruse. Two of them w^alk near the is held m position by a line which passes 
deer, and purposely show themselves. When over the top of the tiap, through a hole at 
the animals’ attention is fixed upon them, the end, ana is then slightly hitched over a 
they walk slowly away, knowing that the peg. A bait is then attached to the end of 
innate curiosity of the deer will induce the line, and when the wolf pulls it, the 
them to follpw. They direct their course door is released, and effectually secures the 
past some stpue or similar object, wheu one animal iu the icy prisom A hole is then, 
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made in the side of the trap, and the wolf 
is speared where he lies. 

Foxes are also taken in these traps, but 
the usual kind of fox trap is made on a dif- 
ferent plan. It is built in a form somewhat 
resembling a lime-kiln, and the aperture is 
covered with a piece of whalebone, along 
which the animal must walk to get at the 
bait. As it steps on the whalebone, the 
elastic material gives way, lets the fox into 
the trap, and then resumes its former posi- 
tion, ready for another victim. 

It has already been mentioned that birds 
are often shot with arrows as the}^ are sit- 
ting. The Esquimaux have a singular in- 
strument by which they can capture birds on 
the wing, provided that they do not liy at any 
great height from the ground. It consists 
of seven or eight pieces of bone or ivory, 
or stone, the latter being preferred on ac- 
count of its weight. To each of the ^veights 
is attached a sinew cord about two feet six 
inches in length, and all the ends of the cords 
are tied together, their junction being usually 
ornamented by a tuft of feathers. When 
the Esquimaux sees a bird flying so that it 
will pass tolerably near him, he whirls the 
sling round his head and flings it at the 
birdl As it leaves his hand, all the weights 
fly apart, on account of the rotatory motion 
which has been communicated to them, so 
that the weapon covers a space of five feet. 
Should one of the weights or strings strike 
the bird, the whole of the sling becomes 
wrapped round it, and the bird falls helpless 
to the ground. The reader will doubtless 
see that this sling is in fact a modification of 
the Patagonian bolas. 

In bear hunting the Esquimaux use cither 
the walrus harpoon or the spear, and often 
both. They set their dogs at the bear, and 
while he is engaged in repelling their at- 
tacks, which are always made at his back 
and hind-quarters, the hunter drives the 
harpoon at him, and fastens the end of the 
line to the icc, so as to prevent the bear 
from escaping. He then attacks the animal 
with another harpoon and with his lance, 
and, avoiding skill ully the repeated attacks 
which the bear makes upon him, drives the 
sharp weapon into the animaFs heart. 

The Esquimaux are always very careful 
hot to kill a young bear witlioiit previously 
killing its mother. Should one of them, 
pressed by hunger, commit so rash an act, 
the whole party to which . he belongs are 
obliged to take the strictest jirecautions lest 
they should be assailed by the mother, who 
will assuredly follow on their track. Tliey 
therefore proceed for some five or six miles 
in a straight line, and then suddenly turn 
off at rignt angles, so that the bear may 
overhin their track as she presses eagerly 
forward. This manoeuvre is several times 
repeated. When the houses are reached, 
the weapons are laid ready for use by the 
bedside, and the sledges are stuck upright 


outside the house. This is intended by way 
of a warning to the sleepers. The bear is 
suspicious about the erect sledge, and al- 
ways knocks it down before attacking the 
house, so that the noise of the falling sledge 
awakens the sleepers, and puts them on their 
guard. 

The two means of transport used by the 
Esquimaux are the boat and the sledge, both 
of which deserve description. 

There are two kiilcls of boats, those of the 
men and those used by women. The man's 
boat is called kajak or kia, according to 
the dialect of the people, and is a very re- 
markable piece of workmanship. It is shut- 
tle shaped, both ends being sharply pointed. 
It is made of a very slight framework of 
wood and whalebone, over which is stretched 
a covering of skin. In the middle there is a 
hole just large enough to admit the body of 
the rower, and when he takes his seat, he 
gathers his skin together and ties it round 
ins waist, so that the boat is absolutely im- 
pervious to water. The average length is 
twenty-five feet, and so light are the mater 
rials of which it is made, that a man can 
carry his kia on his head Irom the house to 
the water. 

These slight canoes have no keel, and sit 
so lightly on the water that they can bo pro- 
pelled over, rather than through, it with 
wonderful speed. The paddle iS a double 
one, held in the middle, and used in a man- 
ner which is now rendered tamiliar to us 
by the canoes which have so largely taken 
the place of skiffs. It is between nme and 
ten feet in length, small in the middle, 
which serves as a handle, and gradually 
widening to the blades, which arc about 
four inches in width, and edged with ivory, 
not only for ornament but for strength. 

Tlie paddle acts much the same part as 
the balance pole to the rope-dancer, and by 
its aid the Esquimaux canoe man can per- 
form really astonishing feats. For example, 
if two kias are out together, one of them 
will remain still, the canoe man keeping his 
boat exactly in the same place, by delicate 
management of his paddle. The olher goes 
to a distance at right angles to him, and 
then, urging his kia to the utmost speed, 
drives it fairly over that of his friend. In 
nertbrming this remarkable feat, the skill of 
both is equally tried, for it is quite as difficult 
to preserve the balance of the stationary kin 
as to drive the other o^r it 

There is one feat which is sometimes per- 
formed in order to show the wonderfiil com- 
mand which an Esquimaux has over his lit* 
tie vessel. He does not, however, attempt 
it unless another kia is close at hand. After 
seeing that the skin cover is firmly tied 
round his waist, and that his neck and 
wrists are well secured, the man suddenly 
flings himself violently to one side, thus cap- 
siting the kia, and burying himself under 
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water. WiUi a powerfrtl stroke of his pad 
die he turns himself and canoe completely 
over, and brings himself upright again. A 
skilful canoe man will thus turn over and 
over some twenty times or so, almost as 
fast as the eve can follow him, and yet only 
his fkce will be in the least wet. 

In the Illustration on page 1347 both these 
feats are shown. 

The paddler is so tightly tied to the kia, 
that he is unable to change his positijjn 
without assistance, or even to lift a heavy 
weight, such as a seal. In such a case, he 
asks assistance from a companion. The 
two kias are placed near each other, and 
paddles are laid from one to the other, so 
that for the time they are formed into a 
double canoe, which cannot be upset. Small 
lines of whalebone are stretched across the 
end of the kia, and under them are thrust 
the points of tlie spears and harpoons, so 
that they cannot roll off the boat, and yet 
are always ready to hand. An inflated 
seal’s bladder is always attached to the 
canoe. When the kia is not in use, it is 
taken out^of the water, and rested in a re- 
versed position upon the snow houses, as is 
seen on page 1327. 

The second kind of boat is that which | 
is called the oomiak, and is used by the 
w’omen. It is evident that the slight and 
fragile kia, useful as it is for hunting pur- 
poses, cannot be employed for the convey- 
ance of baggage, or for the transport of 
more persons than one, and that therefore 
some other kind of boat must be made. 
This is a large, clumsy, straight sided, 
square ended, flat bottomed vessel, more 
like a skin trough than a canoe, to which 
it bears about the same analogy as a punt 
does to a racing skiff. The framework of 
the oomiak is made of wood and whalebone, 
and the covering is of seal skin, from which 
the hair has been removed. When wet, 
these skins are nearly transparent, so that 
the forms of the persons sitting in the boat 
can be indistinctly seen. 

The sides of the boat are about three feet 
in height, and the weight which a well- 
made oomiak will carry is really wonderful. 
Captain Lyon mentions that in one of these 
boats, measuring twenty-five feet in length 
by eight in width and three in depth, more 
than twenty human beings were conveyed. 
There are two very clumsy paddles by which 
the boat is slowly propelled, and it is steered 
hv another paddle in the stern. The post 
01 steerer is usually occupied by an old man, 
who is unable any more to manage the kia, 
but is still capable of guiding tne oomiak, 
and of flinging a knife, a harpoon, a seal 
hook, or anytmng that may come to hand, 
at the women, u they neglect their pad- 
dling. 

To each oomiak there can be attached a 
very primitive mast, with its sail. The mast 
Is but a short one, and is stepped in the fore- 


pjptf of the boat Toward the top it is 
pierced, and in the hollow is placed a 
Sheave, or deeply grooved wheel of ivory, on 
which the halyards run. The sail is that 
simplest of all sails, the lug, and is made of 
the intestines of the walrus, split open so as 
to form strips of some four inches in width. 
These strips are sewed together, and pro- 
duce a sail which is remarkable both for its 
strength and its Extreme lightness. The 
reader will doubtless have noticed the sin- 
gular contrast between the canoes of the hot 
and cold parts of the world. In the former, 
the canoe and sails are entirely of vegetable 
materials, without a particle of hide, sinew, 
or any animal product; while, in the latter, 
the animal world furnishes almost the whole 
of the materials. 

W e now come to the sledge, which is quite 
as important to the Esquimaux as the ca- 
noe. The materials and form of the sledge 
differ exceedingly, so that in these respects 
no two sledges are alike, while the principle 
is identical in all. A sledge is nothing more 
than two runners, connected with each other 
by a number of cross-pieces, on which the 
driver can sit and the goods be packed. 

The best sledges are those in which the 
runners are made from the jaw-bone of a 
whale, sawn into narrow planks and cut into 
the proper shape. They are always shod 
with a strip of the same material. Others 
are made of wood, shod with bone, and in 
these cases the wooden pai't is usually in 
several pieces, which are lashed togethei; 
with hide thongs. In the winter, the hide of 
the walrus is often used for runners. It is 
fully an inch in thickness, and, when frozen, 
is very much stronger than a board of the 
same thickness. 

When neither wood, bone, nor walrus skin 
can be procured, the Esquimaux is still at 
no loss for runners. He cuts long strips of 
seal skin, and sews the edges of each strip 
together, so as to make two long tubes. Tlie 
tubes are next filled with moss and earth, 
and water is then poured into them. In a 
minute or two they are frozen as hard as 
stone, and are then ready to form the run- 
ners of a sledge. The lower edge of the 
runner, whether it be of bone, wood, or skin, 
is always shod with a coating of ice, which 
is renewed as soon as it is worn off bv fric- 
' tion, which not only causes the sleage to 
glide fiister over the frozen surface, but pre- 
serves the valuable material of the tunners 
I f^iim being rubbed to pieces. 

I {|Dhe\ cross-bars of the sledge are generally 

S bohe. They project a little beyond the 
ners on eitoer side, and are so arranged 
b the sledge is narrower in front than be^ 
hind. They are not lashed too tightly, as they 
are required to yield to the jerks and contin* 

I ual strain which the sledge undergoes in ibi 
travels. 

The sledge is drai7n by a teapa of dog% 
varying from seven to ten, or even more, ao- 
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cording to tlie weight to be carried. They 
are very simply harnessed to it by a strong 
cord, or trace, made of seal hide, the trace 
of the leading dog being considerably longer 
than that of any of the others. Being accus- 
tomed to the work of the sledge, as soon as 
they can walk, their training is very com- 
plete, and a good team will do almost any- 
thing but speak. 

A team of seven dogs drew a heavy sledge, 
dull of men, a mile in four minutes and a 
half; and Captain Lyon mentions that three 
dogs drew him the same distance in six 
minutes, the weight of the sledge being one 
hundred pounds. Several times, when re- 
turning to the ships, the sagacious animals 
brought him and his companions safely to 
the vessels, though the night was pitchy 
dark and the snow-drift blowing about in 
clouds. They kept their ‘Uoses to the ground, 
and galloped on at full speed, in absolute 
certainty of their proper line. 

The dogs are guided, not by reins, but by 
a whip, the lash of which is from eighteen 
to thirty feet in length, and the handle only 
one foot in length, much like the stock-whip 
of Australia. A skilful driver makes but 
little use of the whip when he has a good 
team of dogs, but guides the animals partly 
by his voice, and partly by flinging the lash 
of the whip on one side or other of the 
leader, who perfectly understands the signal. 
When they are required to stop, the driver 
gives a cry almost exactly like the “ W oa!'’ of 
our own country. He then throws the lash 
ently over their backs, when they all lie 
own, and will remain couched in the snow 
for hours even, during their master’s absence. 

The worst of these dogs is that they are 
very quarrelsome, and are apt to snap" and 
snarl at each other as they gallop along. 
Sometimes a dog will be exasperated with a 
bite, and turn furiously on his assailant, 
when a general fight takes place, the whole 
of the dogs tumbling over each other, and 
entangling the traces in a manner that none 
but an Esquimaux could hope to disentan- 
gle. A plentiful afiiplication of whip is then 
made, which is always resented by the dog 
that receives the stroke. He cnooses to 
think that his next neighbor has hurt him, 
and so bites his ear. Sometimes a dog is so 
unruly that the driver is obliged to use his 
last argument Making a little hole in the 
snow with the toe of his boot, he presses 
the dog’s snout into it, and . pounds away at 
it with the ivory handle of his whip. The 
dog never howls, nor tries to release him- 
self, but only utters a low whine. Such a 
punishment nevfer has to be repeated, and 
the dog always goes quietly for the rest of 
the day. 

The endurance of these animals is won* 
aerful. They are kept in the open air when 
the temperature is from thirty to forty de^ 

t rees below zero. They are verv ill fed, 
eiag forced to content themselves with 


the hones of fish and seals, scraps of hide, 
and such very few fragments as their mas- 
ters cannot devour. Consequently they are 
always hungry, and can eat almost any- 
thing. Captain Hall mentions that in one 
night they ate a whiplash thirty feet long, 
and that on one occasion a single dog ate 
in seven seconds a piece of walrus hide and 
blubber six feet long and an inch and a half 
square. 

Yet, in spite of all the hardships which 
they undergo, they can endure almost auy 
amount of fatigue without appearing to be 
the worse for it, and a team has been known 
to eat nothing for at least forty-eight hours, 
to traverse some seventy miles of ground, 
and yet to return to their homes apparently 
as fresh as when they set out. 

Many of them are possessed of singu- 
lar intelligence, especially those which are 
trained to chase the seal, the bear, or the 
deer. One of these dogs, named Barbekark, 
belonging to Captain Hall, actually killed a 
deer himself, took one morsel from the neck, 
and then went home and fetched his master 
to the spot where he had left the dead deer. 
He had a brother that equally distinguished 
himself in seal catching. He was the lead- 
ing dog in the team, and once, while draw- 
ing a sledge, he caught sight bf a seal on the 
ice. lie immediately dashed forward at full 
speed, and just as the seal was plunging into 
the water, caught it by the hind flippers. The 
seal struggled frantically to escape, but the 
dog retained his hold, ahd, aided by his fel- 
lows, dragged the seal firmly on the ice, 
when it was secured by his master. 

A very amusing example of the intelligence 
of these dogs is related by Captain Hall. 
He fed the dogs on “ capelins,” a small dried 
fish, and used to make them stand in a cir- 
cle round him, so that each received a cape- 
lin in turn. ‘‘ Now Barbekark, a young and 
shrewd dog, took it into his head that he 
would play a white man’s trick. So every 
time he received his fish he would back 
square out, move a distance of three or four 
dogs, and force himself in line again, thus re- 
ceiving double the share of any other dog. 
But this joke of Barbekark’s bespoke too 
much of tlie game many men play upon their 
fellow-beings, and, as I noticed* it, I deter- 
mined to check his doggish propensities. 
Still, the .amusing and the singular way in 
which he evidently watched induced a 
moment’s pause in my* intention. 

‘‘Each dog thankfully took his capelin as 
his turn came round, but Barbekark, finding 
his share came twice as often as his compan- 
irins, appeared to shake his tail twice as thank- 
fully as the others. A twinkle in his eyes as 
they caught mine seemed to say, ‘ Keep dark; 
these ignorant fellows don’t know the game 
I’m playing. I am confoundedly hungry.’ 
Seeing my face smiling at his trick, he now 
commenced making another change, thus 
getting three portions to each the others* 
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one. This was enough, and it was now time 
for me to reverse the order of Barbekark’s 
game by playing a trick upon him. 

“ Accordingly, every time I came to him 
he ^ot no fish, and though he changed his 
position three times, yet he got nothing. 
Now, if ever there was a picture of disap- 
pointed plans — of envv at others’ fortunes, 
and sorrow at a sad misfortune — it was to be 
found in that dog’s countenance as he 
watched his companions receiving theii^al- 
lowance. Finding that he could not succeed 
by any change of his position, he withdrew 
from the cirde to where I was, and came to 
me, crowding his way between my legs, and 
looked up in my face as if to say, ‘ I have 
been a very bad do^. Forgive me, and Bar- 
bekark will cheat his brother dogs no more. 
Please, sir, give me my share of capelins.’ 
I went the rounds three times more, and let 
him have the fish, as he had shown himself 
80 sagacious, and so much like a repentant 
prodigal dog.” 

Marriage among the Esquimaux is of 
the very "Simplest description, and is gener- 
ally arranged by the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom, the latter having nothing to do 
with the affair. There is no marriage cere- 
mony, the parties merely going to live in the 
same iglbo. A man may, and often does, have 
several wives, and in this case one of them 
takes the position of the chief, or igloo wife, 
andjs supreme under her husband. She has 
the largest lamp, the best bed, and the best 
provision. But she also has the entire man- 
agement of the household, such as cooking the 
food, and drying the clothes on the “ dry-net.” 
This is by no means a sinecure, as it forces 
her to rise many times in the night for the 
purpose of turning the clothes and drying 
them equally. She ?dso has to see that the 
boots are properly “ milied.” 

After a child is born, the mother is obliged 
to confine herself to her own igloo for some 
months, and when the allotted time has ex- 
pired, she throws of all the clothing which 
she has worn, and never wears it again. 
She then dresses herself in a totally new suit 
of clothes, and visits in succession the in- 
habitants of every igloo. If a second or third 
child be born, a separate igloo is always built 
for the mother, to which she repairs before 
the birth of the child, and in which she re- 
mains until the customary time has elapsed 
and she is able to call upon her neighbors. 

The children begin tneir education at a 
very early age; the boys being taught to pad- 
dle the kia, to hunt and to fish, and to build 
igloos; while the girls learn to rOw the 
women’s boat, to dress skins, to manage the 
lamp, to cook, and perform the mnltituuinous 
tasks that fall to their lot The carving of the 
Esquimaux women is wonderfiilly good. 
They make spirited, though conventional, 
imitations of fish, ducks, dogs, and various 
auimals, from ivory, using in the manufac- 


ture nothing but a knife. In the earlier days, 
before white men visited them, the Esqui- 
maux were obliged to rely entirely upon flint 
as a material for their knives, which were 
exactly like those of the ancient and'perished 
races. In chopping the flakes off the flint, 
the Esquimaux employed a very simple in- 
strument, the use of which showxd an exact 
knowledge of the fracture-line of flint. It is 
made of bone and ivory, and is about six 
inches in length. Iron, indeed, is of so late 
introduction, that when Captain Lyon vis- 
ited the natives, in 1821 , he could purchase a 
complete harpoon, with its ivory head, float, 
and line, for a nail; while a knife would pur- 
cha^ a kia, or indeed anything that was asked 
in exchange for it. 

As may be inferred from the climate, the 
games of the Esquimaux are but few. They 
are wonderful experts at a sort of “ cat’s- 
cradle,” producing with a piece of string imi- 
tations of seals, reindeer, ducks, canoes, and 
other objects. The little ivory models of 
ducks and other animals, which have already 
been mentioned, are used in several of the 
native games. 

Their dances are remarkable for their 
simplicity, the dancer inventing the steps 
according to his own taste, lliere is a 
dance in which a number of women stand in 
a ring, with their hands under the front 
flaps of their jackets, and sing, with half- 
closed eyes, the inevitable Amna-aya song: 
these are the band. The dancers are repre- 
sented by one man, w^ho takes bis place in 
the middle of the ring, swings his head and 
arms from side to side, his long, lank hair 
flapping in the wind, while he utters sharp 
yells at intervals, and occasionally flings one 
leg as high as his thick garments' permit. 

■ The women have a special dance of their - 
own, which consists in kneeling on the 
ground, leaping to their feet as lust ns they 
can. This is really a difficult task when the 
heavy and clumsy boots are taken into con- 
sideration. Sonietimes the men cliallenge 
each other to dance, and in that case the 
challenge is accepted by employing the 
“ koonik,” or national salutation, which is 
given by rubbing the noses together, and 
inhaling strongly through the nostrils. 

With regard to religion, the Esquimaux 
seem to have no very definite idea of the 
subject, except that they believe in a future 
existence, in a heaven and a hell — the lat- 
ter being, according to their ideas, dark, full 
of ice, with snow-storms always blowing, 
and no seals. They have also a hazy de- 
scription of a Supreme Being, and a second^ 
ary female divinity, the special protector of 
the Esquimaux, 

By way of w^orship, they have sundry 
medicine men, or “ angekbs,” as they are 
called, who go through a series of strange 
ceremonies on various occasions, such as ill- 
ness, or when a parW Is setting out on » 
hunting expedition. They the f:epple 
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pay heavily for their services, and rule with 
a rod of iron, so that no Esquimaux is likely 
to retain possession of any valuable piece of 
property if an angeko should happen to be 
in the neighborhood. They act upon a very 
simple and intelligent principle, namely, 
that the amount of success in ‘‘ ankooting,” 
or divining, is in exact ratio with the amount 
of pay. 

Sometimes, in order to impress awe upon 
their victims, the angekos go through a se- 
ries of imposing ceremonies, the perform- 
ance of which infers a vast amount of prac- 
tice. the present of a knife and some 
beads, Captain Lyon induced a celebrated 
angeko, named Toolemak, to have an inter- 
view with a Tornga, or familiar spirft, in 
Mie cabin of the ship. 

“All light excluded, our sorcerer began 
by chanting to his wife with great_.yehe- 
mence, ana she, in return, answered by 
singing the Amna-aya (the favorite song of 
the Esquimaux), which was not discontin- 
ued during the whole ceremony. As far as 
I could learn, he afterward began turning 
himself rapidly round, and, in a loud, pow- 
erful voice, vociferated for Tornga with 
great impatience, at the same time blow- 
ing and snorting like a Walrus. His noise, 
impatience, and agitation increased every 
moment, and he at length seated himself on 
the deck, varying his tones, and making a 
rustling with his clothes. 

“ Suddenly the voice seemed smothered, 
and was so managed as to sound as if re- 
treating beneath the deck, each moment be- 
coming more distant, and ultimately giving 
the idea of being many feet below the cabin, 
where it ceased entirely. His wife, now, in 
answer to my queries^ informed me very seri- 
ously that he had dived, and that he would 
send up Tornga. i 

“ Accordingly, in about half a minute, a 
distant blowing was heard very slowly ap- 
proaching, and a voice which differed from 
that which we at first had heard was 
at times mixed with blowing, until at 
length both sounds became distinct, and the 
old woman informed me that Tornga was 
come to answer my questions. I accord- 
ingly asked several questions of the saga- 
cious spirit, to each of which inquiries I 
received an answer by two loud slaps on 
the deck, which I was given to understand 
was favorable, 

“ A very hollow yet powerful voice, cer- 
tainly much different from the tones of 
Toolemak, now chanted for some time, and 
a strange jumble of hisses, groans, shouts, 
and gabblings like a turkey succeeded in 
mpid succession. The old woman sang with 
increased energy, and, as I took it for granted 
this was ail intended to astonish the 
Kabloona, I cried repeatedly that I was very 
much ^raid. This, as I expected, added 
fuel to the fire, until the form immortal, ex* 
hausted by its awn might, asked leave io 


retire. The voice gradually sank from our 
hearing, as at first and a very indistinct his- 
sing succeeded. In its advance, it sounded 
like the tone produced by the wind upon 
the bass-cord of an .^olian harp; this was 
soon changed to a rapid hiss, like that of a 
rocket, ana Toolemak, with a yell, announced 
his return. I held my breath at the first dis- 
tant hissing, and twice exhausted myself; 
yet our conjuror did not once respire, and 
even his returning and powerful yell was 
uttered without a previous stop or inspira- 
tion of air. 

“Light being admitted, our wizard, as 
might be expected, was in a profuse perspi- 
ration, and certainly much exhausted by nis 
exertions, which had continued for at least 
half an hour. W e now observed a couple 
of bunches, each consisting of two strips of 
white deer-skin and a long piece of sinew, 
attached to the back of his coat. These we 
had not seen before, and were informed that 
they had been sewed on by Tornga while 
he was below.” A similar exhibition has 
been seen by several travellers, and they 
have expressed their astonishment at the 
: length of time during which an angeko can 
howl. hiss, and gabble without taking breath. 

While ne is below the earth, the angeko 
is supposed to visit the habitation of the 
particular spirit whom he is addressing, 
and sometimes gives a detailed account 
of the places in which he has been, and of 
their inhabitants. One female spirit, for 
example, is called Aywilliayoo. She com- 
mands all the bears, whales, seals, and wal- 
ruses by means of her right hand. So, when 
there is a scarcety of provisions, the angeko 
makes a visit to Aywuliayoo and attacks her 
hand. If he can cut off her nails, the bears 
immediately are set free, the loss of one 
finger joint liberates the small seals, the sec- 
ond joint sends the large seals, the knuckles 
free the whole herds of walrus, while the 
entire hand liberates the whale. 

In figure this spirit is very tall, and has 
only one eye and one pigtail, but this is as 
large as a man^s leg, and descends to her 
knee. Her house is a very fine one, but 
Toolemak did not venture to enter it, be- 
cause it was guarded *by a huge dog with 
black hind-quarters and no tail. Her father 
is no larger than a boy of ten years old, and 
he has but one arm, which is always cov- 
ered with a large bear’s-skin mitten. His 
house is also handsomef but its entrance is 
guarded by troops of bears and walruses, 
who keep up a continual growling. 

Unfortunately for his own credit, Toole* 
mak got drunk one evening, as be might 
well be, having consumed in succession 
nearly ten glasses of rum, or “hot water,” 
as he was leased to call it During his 
toxlcatlon he became very good-natured, 
and betrayed the secrets of his magic art, 
showing now he altered his voice by cover- 
ing his &ce with his hands and J^en with 
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his Jaclcei. so as to make the voice appear poor if a heap of sovereigns were left lying 
as if it came from a continually increasing on the pavement. 

depth. He finished this singular exhibition As to hospitality, their food is considered 
by drinking in succession eleven pints and to be merely common property, so that if one 
one gill of water, and within a few minutes of the Esquimaux should kill a seal, all his 
became sober enough to leave the ship and friends and neighbors assemble as a matter 
walk to his sledge. of course to assist in eating it; and even 

Sometimes the Esquimaux say that they though the family of the successful hunter 
are annoyed by spirits. On one occasion should be starving, he will nevertheless in- 
when a man nicknalhed Kettle was eat- vite all his friends to partake of the food. In 
ing in Captain Lyon’s cabin, he became fin- this way, it often happens that an entire seal 
easy, and frequently ceased eating, a very barely affords a single meal to all who come 
remarkable circumstance in a hungry Es- to share it. 

quimaux. Presently he said that there was Funerals among the Esquimaux are 
a spirit sitting on the opposite side of the rather variable in their forms. Generally, 
cabin, making grimaces at him, and prevent- when a sick person is on the point of death, 
ing him from eating. He asked leave to a new igloo is built, and carefully fitted with 
drive his tormenter away, which he did by lamp, provisions, and other furniture. The 
raising a long, bellowing sound, and then dying person is carried in — not through the 
blowing sharply on the ends of his fingers, regular doorway, but through a breach in 
He resumed his meal quietly, and notliing the wall — placed on the couch, the lamp 
would induce him to blow on his fingers or lighted, and the provisions laid ready to hand, 
raise the exorcising yell again, on the ground The attendants then leave the igloo, build 
that the spirit was no longer to be seen. up the openings, and never trouble them^ 
The Esquimaux possess wonderful powers selves again about the sick person. The 
of drawing. They know scarcely anything principal reason why the dying are left alone 
of perspective, but they can make their is, that if the relatives are in the igloo at the 
sketches tell their own tale ; while in drawing moment of death, they are obliged to throw 
from memory a chart of a coast, their skill is away the dresses which they were wearing, 
really admirable. In Captain Hall’s book and never to wear them again. None ot them 
there are fac-similes of several native charts can tell the reason for this strange belief, 
and sketches, the most curious of which is but it is so strongly ingrained that no argu- 
one which was not only drawn but engraved ment can induce them to abandon it. 
on wood by the native draughtsman. It Sometimes the body of a dead person is 
represents a woman with a child nestling in simply buried in a hole scooped in the snow, 
the hood behind her back, and is quite equal and sometimes it is laid upon a ledge of rock, 
in execution to wood-cutting in the earlier accompanied by the lamp, kettle, knive^ 
stages of the art. The point about it which spears, and dresses which the deceased used 
most strikes a practised eye is the force and while in life. When a child dies, all its toys 
fidelity with which the artist has marked the are placed wdth it in the grave, that it may 
texture of the different parts of the dress; be supplied with them in tiie next world.^ 
the fur coat and trowsers edged with leather, The demeanor of the Esquimaux with 
and the white-edged, fur-lined hood, are most regard to their dead is a most extraordinary 
admirably managed. ' mixture of affection and unconcern. After 

Of music and musical instruments the Es- having buried the body, whether alive or dead 
quimaux know little. They have the Amna- does not matter, they care nothing about it, 
ayasong, which has already been mentioned, and this strange insensibility is even dis- 
and they possess one national musical instru- played before the burial. For example, a 
ment, called the ‘‘ keeloun.” This is some- man’s wife had died, leaving a child of a few 
thing like a tambourine, being formed of a weeks old, which in a short time followed its 
very thin deer skin.* or the envelope of the mother, The father was very sorrowful for 
whale’s liver, stretened over one side of a his dying child, and was seen in the night 
wooden hoop. A handle is attached to the lifting the curtains of its bed as it lay ill. on 
hoop, and the instrument is struck, not upon board ship, and sighing deeply. But, on the 
the membrane, but upon the hoop. next day, when he came to tne ship, he made 

As a nation they are remarkable for two no scruple of laying his meat on the bo<^ of 
good qualities, honesty and hospitality, the child, and using it as a table at breakfast 
Thereare,ofcourse, exceptions to every rule, Once, when Captain Lyon wished the 
and such is the case with the Esquimaux, grave where an Esquimaux named Pekooy a 
But the early voyagers found that they might had been laid, he found that the wolves and 
leave their knives and axes on shore, and dogs had uncoveredthebod^and had eaten a 
that not one of them would be touched, considerable portion of it He wp naturally 
Now, to an Esquimaux a steel knife or axe shocked at the scene, but the natives treated 
is more valuable tlian a box full of sovereigns it with absolute indifference, and though the 
would be to us, and the honesty of theEs- father and a brother of Fekooya were wit^ 

C aux was as much tried by the sight of nesses of the desecration, they would not 
articles as would be that of our Loudon cover up the mangled body, and only laughed 
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when Captain Lyon remonstrated with 
them. Moreover, when the body was buried, 
it was covered so slightly with snow that the 
first day’s thaw would melt off all the snow, 
and leave it to the mercy of the dogs. 

Judging from such a met as this, it might 
be thought that the Esquimaux nave out 
little natural affection, and that they are in- 
different to the loss of their nearest relatives. 
Such, however, is not the case. An Esqui- 
maux never passes the grave of an acquaint- 
ance without depositing a piece of meat as 
an offering, and the surviving relatives often 
visit the burying-place of their dead, and sit 
there for hours, talking to them as if they 
were still alive. On comparing all the con- 
flicting accounts respecting the Esquimaux 
and their dead, it seems likely that they 
consider the dead body as something that 
the deceased once possessed, but cast away 
at' death, and that, as their departed friend 
abandoned the body, they need take no 
trouble about so worthless an article. 

Ir* the reader will refer to the illustration 
on page 1347, he will see that the horizon is 
Illuminated by strange and wild-looking 
flashes of light. These represent the. Aurora 
Borealis, as it often appears in those parts, 
— not pale and flickering as we see it in these 
comparatively southern regions, but blazing 
•with all imaginable hues, and giving out a 
light that stands the natives in stead of the 
sun, which in those latitudes is absent for 
months at a time. The glory and magnifi- 
cence of these displays can only be described 
by those who have seen them, and very in- 
adequately even by such. 

There is an account given by Captain Hall 
of one of these marvellous exhibitions: — “ I 
bad gone on deck several times to Iqok at the 
beauteous scene, and at nine oVlock was 
below in my cabin, when the captain hailed 
me with these words, ‘ Gome above. Hall, 
tome at once! The world is on fire.’ 

“ I knew his meaning, and quick as thought 
I re-dressed myself, scrambled over several 
sleeping Innuits close to my berth, and 
rushed to the companion stairs. In another 
moment I reachea the deck, and as the cabin 
door swung open, a dazzling and overpower- 
ing light, as- if the world were really ablaze 
under the agency of some gorgeously colored 
fires, burst upon my startled senses. How 
can 1 describe it? Again I say, ifo mortal 
han4 can trutkfullp do so, Let me however, 
in feeble, broken . words, put down my 
thoughts at the time, and t^ to give some 
faint idea of what I saw. 

^ My first thought was, ^ Among the gods 
there is none like unto Thee, O Lord ; neither 
are any works HJ:e unto Thy worksl’ Then 
I tried to picture the scene before me. Piles 
of golden light and rainbow light, scattered 
along the azmre-vault, extended firom behind 
the western horizon to the zenith^ theA»ee 
down to the eastern, within a belt of space, 
in width; were Ihe ibuntains of beams, 


like fire-threads, that shot with the rapidity 
of lightning hither and thither, upward and 
athwart the great pathway indicated. No 
sun, no moon, yet the heavens were a glorious 
sight, flooded with light Even ordinary 
print could easily have been read on deck. 

“ Flooded with rivers of Hghtl Yes, flooded 
with light; and such light! Light all but in- 
conceivable. The golden hues predominated, 
but in r^d succession pri87naUc colors leaped 
forth. We looked, we saw, and trembled; 
for as we gazed, the whole belt of aurora 
began to be alive with flashes. Then each 
pile or bank of light became myriads ; some 
were dropping down the great pathway or 
belt; others springing up, others leaping 
with lightning fla^ from one side, while 
more as quickly passed into the vacated space ; 
some twisting themselves into folds, en- 
twining with others like enormous serpents, 
and all these movements as quick as the eye 
could follow. 

“ It seemed as if there were a struggle 
with these blazing lights to reach and oc- 
cupy the dome above our heads. Then the 
whole arch above became crowded. Down, 
down it came; nearer and nearer it ap- 
proached us. Sheets of golden flame, corus- 
cating while leaping from the auroral belt, 
seemed as if met in their course by some 
mighty agency that turned them into the 
colors ofthe rainbow, each of the seven pri- 
mary colors 3° in width, sheeted out to 21®. 

“ While the auroral fires seemed to be 
descending upon us, one of our number 
could not nelp exclaiming, — 

“‘Hark! hark I such a display! almost as 
if a warfare were going on among the 
beauteous lights above — so palpable — so 
near — it seems impossible witnout noise.’ 

‘‘But no noise accompanied this won- 
drous display. All was silence. .... 

“ I would here make the remark that thcr 
finest dteplays of the aurora only last a few 
moments. Though it may be playing all 
night yet it is only now and then that its 
grandest displays are made. As if mar- 
shalling forces, gaining stren^h, compound- 
ing material, it continues on its silent work- 
ings. At length it begins its trembling 
throes; beauty anon shoots out here and 
there, when all at once the anrom flashes 
into living hosts of powdered coruscating 
rainbows, belting to the heavenly dome 
with such gorgeous grandeur l^at mortals 
sometimes tremble to behold.^’ 

These wonderful aerial pheifbmena are 
characteristic of the Arctic regions. One of 
the most extraordina^ appearances in the 
sky is called the Parhelion, or Mock Sun. 
It assumes various and most astounding 
fi>rm8, the sun appearing in the middle, and 
beinff surround^ with dimmer imita^onsef 
itself, round which run circulair bands of 
light There seems, indeed, to be im end 
to the extraordinary modifications of aiirial 
effects which take pMce in time regioma 
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Captain Hall described many of them, 
among which may be mentioned a moon 
distorted beyond all recognition, its lower 
limb all crushed and shapeless, and the 
whole appearance of the planet like that of 
a man under the influence of liquor. 

Then the refractive powers of the atmos- 
phere produce most wonderful eftects, de- 
stroying all perspective, and bringing into 
sight all kinds of objects which, by the ordi- 
nary laws of optics, are far, out of sight. All 
sailors are familiar with the appearance of a 
vessel hi^h in the air, sailing, as it were, 
through 9ie sky with her keel m the clouds, 
and the tops of her masts pointing down- 
ward. In these regions the refractive pow* 
ers are even terrible to accustomed eyes, so 
wonderful are the sights presented to them. 

In one of these strange exhibitions, wit- 
nessed by Captain Hall, a vast white in- 
verted pyramid seemed to form in the sky, 
and at every roll of the vessel to dip into 


the sea. Presently “some 
seventy-five miles distant, 
of it only^ barely seen in 
an ordinary way, had its 
rocky base brought full 
in view The whole 

length of this land in 
smlit was the very symbol 
of distortion. 

“ Pendant from an even 
line that stretched across 
the heavens w^as a ndge of 
fiiountains. Life hangs 
upon a little thread, but 
what think you of moun- 
tains hanging upon a 
thread? In my fancy I 
said, ‘ If Fate had decreed 
one of the Sisters to cut 
that thread while I wit- 
nessed the singular spec- 
tacle, what convulsions 
upon the land and sea 
about us might not have 
followed I’ JBut Nature 
had an admirable way of 
taking down these rock- 
giants, hanging between 
uie heavens and the 
earth. Arch after arch 
was at length made in 
wondrous grandeur from 
the rugged and distorted 
atmospheric land; and, if 
ever man’# eye rested 
upon the sublime, in an 
act of God’s creative 
power, it was when He 
arcuated the heavens 
with such a line of stu* 
pendous mountains, 

** Between those several 
mountain arches in the 
sky were hum icebergs, 
also iayerte<C movmg 


land 

and 


that was 
the top 


silently and majestically about as the sea- 
currents shifted those along of which they 
were the images. In addition to all this 
there was a wall of water ^ so it ^peared. 
far beyond the apparent horizon. This wall 
seemed alive with merry dancers of the 
most fantastic figures that the imagination 
could conceive, and its perpendicular col- 
umns were ever playfully changing. Oh, 
how exquisitely beautiful was this God- 
made, living wall! A thousand youthful 
forms of the fairest outline seemed to be 
dancing to and fro, their white arms inter- 
twined, bodies incessantly varying, inter- 
mixing, falling, rising, jumping, skipping, 
hopping, whirling, waltzing, resting, and 
again rushing to the mazy dance — never 
tired — ever playful — ever light and airy, 
graceful, and soft to the eye.” 

Such, then, is a brief account of the re- 
markable and interesting Innuit people — 
a people which, according to the observation 
of Captain Hall, are gradually dying out, 
and in a few more years will cease to exist. 
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Before leaving this part of the world, we have found that if once an Aht be allowed 
will cast a brief glance at the tribes w^ich to seize either the clothing or the hair^ the 
inhabit Vancouver’s Island. They are sin- only way to loosen his grasp is to knock 
gularly interesting^ inasmuch as they com- him down with a blow in the throat or in 
bine some of the habits which distinguish the ribs — he cares nothing for a blow on 
the Esquimaux with others of the iNorth the head. 

American tribes, and add to them several of When he comes to such close quarters in 
the customs w^hich have been already no- a quarrel, he has an awkward habit of 
ticed among the Polynesians, their insular grasping the enemy with one hanS, and 
position and peculiar climate no doubt using with the other a knife which he has 
aiOTording the cause for this curious mixture, kept concealed in his long hair. Fortu- 
nately for his white opponent, so extraordi- 
As a type of these tribes, we will take the nary a proceeding as a blow from the fist, 
Ahts, though other tribes will be casually which aeprives him for a time of breath, 
mentioned. The Ahts may rather be called bewilders and alarms him to such an ex- 
a nation than a tribe, being divided into tent that he seldom risks its repetition, 
some twenty tribes, the names of which all The legs of the Aht tribes are, as a rule, 
end in “ aht,” as, for example, Ohyaht, short, ill-made, bowed, and apparently de- 
Muchlaht, Ayhuttisaht, Toquaht, etc. Al- ficient in power. This peculiarity is espe- 
together they number about seventeen bun- dally noticeable in the women, whose legs 
dred. They do not, however, act together are so bowed, and whose toes are so turned 
as a nation, and each tribe is perfectly dis- inward, that they waddle rather than walk, 
tinct, and often at war with another. and at every step they are obliged to cross 

They are not a tall people, the men aver- their feet as a parrot does. The legs of the 
aging a little less than five feet six inches, inland tribes are, as a rule, better developed 
and the women being Just above five feet than those of the inhabitants ftf the coast 
Possibly, from the continual paddling which Yet these unsightly limbs are by no means 
they practise almost from childhood, the up- deficient in power. An Aht, powerfully 
per limbs of an Aht are exceedingly strong, built above, will step out of his canoe, and 
so strong, indeed, that a slight-looking na- exhibit a pair of legs scarcely as thick as his 
tive can carry with ease on his extended arms, and yet he will walk in the woods for 
fingers a weight which a white man can a whole day without showing any signs of 
scarcely lift. Their power of grasp, prob- fatigue. 

ably from the same cause, is more like the Owing to this form of limb, the natives, 
grip of a machine than the grasp of a man; though enduring enough, are not swift of 
ana those who have had to flight with them foot, and can be easily overtaken by a white 

am) 
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man on the open ground, notwithstanding 
the impediments of clothing, and Especially 
of shoes, which hinder the progress of the 
pursuer, the pursued usually throwing oft' 
the only garment that he wears. Should 
he once reach the woods, pursuit is useless, 
as no white man can follow a naked native 
in them. ' 

The color of the Ahts is a dull, but not 
dark, brown. Their face is broad and flat, 
the nose tolerably well formed when it is 
not dragged out of shape by rings and oth«^ 
ornaments, and the cheek-bones are strongly 
marked and broad, but not high. There is 
very little hair on the faces of the men, but 
that of the head is long, straight, and is gen- 
erally allowed to hang loosely over the 
shoulders, though it is sometimes gathered 
into a knot at tlic back of the head, merely 
covered by a cap or a wreath of grass. They 
are very proud of their hair, so that when 
an Aht has been guilty of some ofience 
which is not very serious, the best punish- 
ment is to cut off his hair, inasmucli as he 
wdll be an object of constant ridicule until it 
has grown again. The women divide their 
hair in the* middle, and tie it in two plaits, 
one of which hangs at each side of the face, 
and often has a piece of lead suspended to 
the end to keep it straight. Mr. Sproat 
thinks that the physical characteristics oi 
the Ahts have been modified by means of a 
large importation of Chinese, which took 
place about the end of the last century, and 
remarks that the peculiar Chinese eye is 
sometimes seen among these natives. Still, 
even if this be the fact, the modification can 
be but slight, as both people are undoubt- 
edly members of the same great race, though 
altered by the conditions in which they 
have respectively been placed. 

Some of the women have a hideously ugly 
ornament which they wear in their under 
lip, just as do the Botocudos of Tropical 
America. This practice exists only among 
the northern tribes, where it is carried out 
to an enormous extent. As the size of the 
ornament is gradually increased from child- 
hood, the lip of an old woman will contain 
an oval ornament three inches long by two 
wdde. There is a shallow groove round the 
edge so as to keep it in its place, and both 
sides are slightly concave. Sometimes it is 
used as a spoon, the woman putting on it a 
piece of meat that is too hot, and, when it 
IS cool, turning it into her mouth by a con- 
traction of the lip. 

The value that is set upon this horrible 
disfigurement is almost ludicrous, a woman’s 
rank being due to the size of her lip orna- 
ment Possibly, on account of the long time 
which must be occupied in stretching the 
orifice in the lip to the required size, the 
opinion of a woman with a large lip is always 
held in respect ; and, if she should be op- 
posed by a younger person of her own sex, 
she will contemptuously decline to enter 


into argument with a woman who has so 
small a lip. Some of them wear a shell or- 
nament, like the stem of a clay tobacco-pipe, 
one or two inches long, stuck through the 
lip and projecting forward at a considerable 
angle with the chin. This ornament is 
called the hai-qua. 

As for clothing, the men wear a sort of 
robe made by themselves, for which they 
have in later days substituted an European 
blanket. They arc not at all i)articular as 
to the disposal of this robe, and even if it 
should fall off do not trouble them.^elves. 
The women also wear the blanket, but al- 
ways have a small apron in addition to it. 
In their canoes they wear a cape. It is 
made of cedar-bark string, and is woven in 
nearly the same manner as the mat of the 
New Zealander, which has already been 
described; namely, by stretching the warp 
threads parallel to each other on a frame, 
and lying them togetlicr at intervals with a 
cross-thread which represents the woof. A 
specimen in my collection has the cross- 
threads at intervals of half an inch. 

It is shaped exactly like the cross section 
of a boat, straight above, and rounded below. 
It measures five feet three inches in width, 
and three feet six inches in depth in the 
centre. As is usual with such robes, the 
upper edge is adorned with a strip of marten 
fur a quarter of an inch w ide, w^ound spirally 
round the selvage so as to form quite a thick 
rope of fur. These capes are tne work of 
the women, who have the manufacture of all 
the clothing. Fur bags are made by the^ 
simple process of skinning the marten, the 
body being then extricated through a cut 
made across the abdomen just below the tail. 
As the skin comes off it is reversed, and when 
dry and properly dressed it is turned wdth the 
fur outward, and the bag is complete, the tail 
serving as a handle. One of these bags in 
my collection was presented to me by Lieut. 
Pusey. 

The woof thread is also made of the w hite 
pine bark, and the needle is nothing more 
than a sharpened twig. The same useful 
materials are also employed for the curious 
hats which the natives w^ear in their canoes. 
These hats are made on the principle of the 
sailors’ “ sou’-westers,” and are fashioned so 
as to shoot rain off the shoulders. The outside 
of the hat is made of cedar bark, and the in- 
side of white pine bark. 

Depending largely upon animal food for 
their nourishment, the Aht tribes are expert 
hunters, and make very ingenious weapons, 
some of which are shown in the illustrations 
on page 1357, drawn from my own specimens. 

The bow and arrows used by these people 
are worthy of a brief description. The how 
is an admirable specimen of savage art, and 
must be the result of long experience. It is 
four feet three inches in length, and made of 
one piece of wood. In general shape It ire* 
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sembles the bow of the Andamans, though 
it is not of such gigantic dimensions. In the 
middle the wood is rounded, so as to form a 
handle which is nearly four inches in cir- 
cumference. From the handle to the tips, 
the wood is gradually flattened and widened 
for about fourteen inches, where it is just 
two inches wide. From this point it grad- 
ually lessens again to the tip, whi^ is 
rounded and thickened, so as to receive the 
notch for the string. 

W ere no addition made to the bow it would 
still be a very powerful weapon, but the 
maker has not been satisfied with the simple 
wood, and has strengthened it with a wonder- 
fully complex arrangement of strings made 
of twisted sinews. In ray specimen there 
are rather more than fifty of these strings, 
which are laid on the bow and interwoven 
with each other in a manner so strong and 
neat, that the most skilful sailor- might be 
envious of such a piece of handiwork. Each 
of these strings is double, the two strands 
being about as large as tnin whipcord, and 
when seen against the light they are quite 
translucent. 

They are put on in the following manner. 
Two deep notches, parallel to the Tine of the 
bow, are made at each tip, these notches 
serving two purposes : first, the reception of 
the bpw-strings, and next the support of the 
strengthening strings. Eight of the strings, 
measuring about eleven feet in length, have 
been doubled, the loop passed over the tip of 
the bow, and the strings led along the back 
over the corresponding notch at the other 
tip, and brought back to the middle. These 
strings lie parallel to each other, and form 
ft flat belt from one end of the bow to the 
other. About an inch below the tip, three 
other sets of strings are fastened in a some- 
what similar manner, so that four distinct 
I^ers of strings run throughout the length 
of the weapon. 


Even these have not sufficed the maker, 
who has added six more layers starting from 
the widest and flattest part of the bow, so that 
nearly three feet of the centre of the weapon 
are strengthened by no less than twelve 
layers of sinew strings. By referring to the 
illustration, the reader will perceive the ex- 
treme ingenuity with which the strings are 
laid on the how, so that whether the weapon 
he bent or unstrung, they all keep their 
places. So firmly are they lashed to the how, 
that even when it is unstrung they are all as 
tight as harp strings. 

The string of the how is made of the same 
material as those which strengthen the back, 
and in consequence of the very great strength 
of the material, it is much thinner than the 
string of an ordinary archer's bow. It is 
made of two strands, each strand being about 
as large as the back strings. 

By referring to illustration No. 3, on the 
next page, a good idea can be gained of this 
singularxy ingenious weapon. At first the 
how is seen as it appears when strung, fig. 3 
giving a section of the wood. At fi". 2 is an 
enlarged representation of one end or the how, 
so as to show the manner in which tlie vari- 
ous sets of strings are fastened. At the up- 
per part are seen the strings which form 
the first layer, passing over the end of the 
bow, and filling up the notch in which they 
lie. Just below the tip come the second and 
third sets, which pass down the bow, where 
they are met by, and interwoven with, the 
remainder of the strings, the whole of them 
being gathered in the rope with its spiral 
building. This beautiful weapon was aaded 
to my collection by Lieut, Pusey, E. N. 

The arrows are of various kinds, according 
to the object for which they are intended 
That which is used for ordinary occasions is 
shown in the uppermost figure of the illus- 
tration. It is two feet three Inches in length, 
and is headed with bone. 
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There is a peculiarity about these arrows 
which is worthy of notice. Some time ago 
an airrow was patented in England, which 
had the feathers placed spirally upon the end 
of the shaft, so as to give it a rapidlv revolv- 
ing movement when discharged the 
bow. The principle was exacuy that of the 
screw which is applied to steam vessels; and 
those who used the arrow acknowledged that 
the spiral setting of the feathers not only 
increased fhe power of flight, hut enabled 
the archer to drive his arrow through the 


wind with greater ease and certainty than 
could be obtained with the ordinarily feath- 
ered ^rrow. There is a very old saying that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and this 
is the case with the arrow in question, the 
savages of Northern America having adopted 
the same principle long ago. In thmr arrows 
the feathers are set spirally, with a bold cur^, 
and there is really no difference between the 
weapon of the savage and the toy of ciyilU»- 
tion, than the greater neatness and higher 
finish of the latter* 
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The lower figure Represents the arrow 
which is used for killing fish. In this weap* 
on the point is also of bone, but is very 
much longer, and is double, the two halves 
diverging considerably from each other, and 
being barbed on the inner surface.. It is 
lashed to the shaft, and their diver- 
gence is given by means of two pegs, which 
are driven between the shaft and the two 
portions of the point. If a fish be struck by 
this ingenious weapon, it cannot possibjy 
escape, the elastic points contracting vio- 
lently and holding the fish between them. 

It IS worthy of notice that a police spear 
made exactly on the same principle is used 
by the Malays. It consists of a handle some 
seven feet long, from the end of which pro- 
ject two diverjging points. The inner side 
of each point is armed with a row of very 
sharp barbs, all directed backward. Thorns 
are often used for this purpose. Should a i 
criminal try to escape, the police officer has 
only to thrust his spear against the back of 
the man’s neck, when he is at once a pris- 
oner, the barbed points effectually prevent- 
ing him from escaping, even should the offi- 
cer drop his weapon. The zoological reader 
will remember that the teeth of the snake 
and of many fish — the pike, for example — 
are set on exactly the same principle. 

In some specimens the head is fitted 
loosely on the shaft, and connected with it 
by means of a string, which is wound spi- 
rally round it, and when the fish is struck 
the head is shaken off the shaft, which j 
seiwes both as a drag to aid in tiring the i 
fish, and as a float by which its presence i 
m^ be indicated. 

The most ingenious of these arrows is 
used for shooting seals and the larger fish, 
and is very elaborately constructed. It meas- 
ures about four feet in length, and is almost 
deserving of the name of harpoon rather than 
arrow. 

The shaft is made of very light wood, and 
is about as thick as a man’s finger. At the 
butt-end it is feathered in the usual manner, 
and at the other it is terminated by a pear- 
shaped piece of bone an inch in diameter at 
the thickest part. Into the end of this bone 
is bored a small conical hole, whiclu^ceives 
the head. This is also made of bone, and 
is very small in comparison with the arrow, 
and is furnished with two deeply cut barbs. 
As is the case with jail harpoon weapons, 
the head is connected with the shaft by a 
line, but in this case there is a peculiarity 
about the line and its mode of attachment 

Instead of being a mere double-strand 
string, it is made of a number of fibfes ar- 
ranged in three strands, and plaited, not 
twisted together, so as to form a flat line, 
which possesses enormous strength com- 
bined with great elasticity and sn^ll size. 
The mode of attachment is as ingenious as 
the methpd of manuftwiture. The line is a 
donble one, meusuiring twelve feet in length. 


The line is first doubled^ the loop is put 
through a hole in the point and over the 
head, so as to secure it, and the two halves 
of the line are then lashed together about 
eighteen inches from the point One end is 
then fastened to the arrow just below the 
feathers, and the other to the sh^ just 
abov^ the bone tip. The object of this ar- 
rangement is evident As soon as a seal is 
struck, it dashes off, shaking the shaft from 
the barbed head, which remains in its body. 
Were the line simply tied to the end of the 
shaft, the woqnded creature would easily drag 
it through the water. But, as the line is fas- 
tened to each end of the shaft and to the 
head besides, when the latter transfixes 
a seal it is separated from the shaft, and 
the shaft is drawn crosswise through the 
water, presenting so ^reat a resistance that 
the seal becomes exhausted with its una- 
vailing struggles, and comes to the surface, 
where it is despatched with a second or third 
weapon. 

Besides the harpoon and fish arrow, these 
people also use the hook (see page 1357), 
which is quite as ingenious in its way as 
the implements which have been described. 
The body of the hook is of wood, and is ex- 
actly in the shape of the capital letter U. 
The point bends slightly outward, and is 
charred at the tip to render it harder. It is 
also defended and strengthened by a band 
of very tough vegetable fibre, which covers 
it for about three inches. The barb is a 
piece of bone, about five inches in length, 
sharpened like a needle at the point. This 
barb is not attached to the point, as is the 
case with the generality of hooks, but is 
fastened to the shank, and is so long that 
j its tip reaches to the middle of the hook. 

At first sight this seems a very inadequate 
arrangement for securing fishj and looks as 
if the creature could easily slip off the un- 
guarded point. If, however, the hook, which 
is a very large one, be tested, it will be found 
astonisningly efficacious. If the point be in- 
serted between the fingers, as it would bo 
inserted into the jaws of a fish, and ihen 
brought upward, it will be found that the 
sharp barb effectually prevents the hook 
from being withdrawn. 

There is one effect of this n^e of fixing 
the barb which may or may not have been 
intended. Should, by any accident, the line- 
become entangled with the hook, and re- 
verse it, the fish is quite as secure, the long, 
straight barb forming a second hool^ to whicn 
it is transferred. The body of this book is 
made of the Douglas pine, and it is brought 
into shape by steaming. The hook is chiefly 
used for catching the halibut, as, for some 
reason, the Ahts will not dse a steel hook in 
the capture of this fish. 

There is plenty of game, both large and 
small, in these regions, though the chase ia 
in all cases a severe one, anu tests hot 
the skill but the endurance of the hiinWw 
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There is, for example, the black bear, which 
is a most valuable animal, its fur being used 
for clothing, and its flesh for food. Bear 
hunting is not carried on at all times of the 
year, but is generally followed toward the 
end of autumn, when the bears are fat, and 
about to enter their winter quarters. Some- 
times the Ahts wait until the bear has gone 
into retirement, and then spear it in its win- 
ter home. Traps are in ^reat favor, because 
they do not spoil the skin. They are very 
simple; the trap consisting of a tree trunk 
heavily loaded with stones, and suspended 
at one end over the animal’s track. It is 
kept in position by a trigger, to which is 
attached a slight rope crossing the track. 
It is always placed in some spot where a 
large stump or the root of a fallen tree al- 
lows the trap to be set without disturbing 
the appearance of the track. 

Then .there are one or two deer, the lar- 
gest of which is the wapiti, commonly but 
erroneously called the elk. The hunter 
generally takes it by following its track, and 
stalking it as it feeds, when the powerful 
bow drives an arrow to its heart. The skill 
of the hunter is shown as much after the 
deer is dead as during the actual chase. 
Captain Mayne mentions that he has seen a 
wapiti killed, and in a quarter of an hour it 
been skinned, the whole of the flesh re- 
moved from the bones, and the skin con- 
verted into moccasins. The natives have 
rather a strange way of carrying the meat. 
At their first halt after killing a deer, they 
cut the meat into pieces two or three inches 
square, transfix them with a long stick, and 
carry the stick upon their shoulder, every j 
now and then pulling off* a piece and eating 
it as they go along. In this manner the 
flesh of a deer vanishes in a wonderfully 
short time. Very little meat is preserved, 
the Ahts generally eating it as soon as the I 
animal is killed. I 

As to the fish, there are so many that only 
one or two can be mentioned. The salmon 
is the fish that seems to be the most valued 
by these fish-eating tribes, and it is caught, 
as with us, in a variety of ways. Sometimes 
the natives use a rather curious -fish spear, 
about fifteen feet long in the shaft, and with 
a double head, made of wapiti bone. The 
head is only slightly fixed in the shaft, to 
which it is attached by a line, as in the harpoon 
arrow already described. Should the fish be 
a very heavy one, the htinter merely ties to 
the line a number of inflated bladders, and 
causes it to tire itself by useless struggles 
before be risks the ftacture of the line or Toss 
of the barbed head, one or both of which 
events would probably happen if he were to 
try to secure a fresh and powerful fish. 
Sometimes, when the fish are* plentiful, 
they are caught by dropping among them a 
stick armed with barbed points, and jerking 
it upward sharply, until it impales a fish on 
one or other of these points. 


“Burning the water” is employed In 
catching smmon, and is carried on by two 
natives, one of whom paddles the canoe, while 
the other stands in the bow, where a torch 
is kept burning, and strikes the fish as they 
glide through the water. Mr. Sproat men- 
tions that a single canoe has been known 
I to bring back forty fine salmon as the result 
of a day’s fishing. Salmon traps are also 
employed. These are made after a fashion 
closely resembling that of the eel-traps used 
in this country. They are double baskets, 
externally cylindrical, and are set with their 
mouths directed down the stream. When 
the fish try to pass up the stream they enter 
the basket, ana, as the inner basket is very 
much shorter than the other, shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, the salmon finds itself imprisoned 
between them. Some of these baskets meas- 
ure as much as twenty feet in length, and 
five feet in diameter, so that they will con- 
tain a considerable number of fish. 

One of the oddest fishing instruments is 
that by which the herring is caught. This 
is a pole about ten feet in length, flattened 
at one end like the blade of an oar, and 
armed along the edge with projecting spikes. 
When the fisherman gets among a shoal of 
herrings, he plunges his pole into the mass 
of fish, draws it through them with a pecul- 
iar movement of the arms, so as to transfix 
the herrings on the imikes, and then shakes 
them into his boat. By this mode of fishing, 
which is called “ herring-raking,” great num- 
bers of fish are taken, as well as by the net, 
which is ingeniously made from fibre ob- 
tained from a native nettle, which reaches 
eight or ten feet in height. 

The Ahts are such Keen fishermen that 
they will often endanger the safety of their 
canoes by the quantity of fish with which 
they will heap them, so that the gunwales are 
sunk within an inch or so of the water's 
edge. In calm weather they can manage 
well enough, even with such a burden as 
this; but if the wind should get up before 
they can reach the shore, the oanger is very 
great. Should such an event happen, these 
enterprising fishermen will not throw their 
cargo overboard to save the boat, but will 
fasten all the the spare floats round the ca- 
noe, so as to keep it from sinking even if 
it be filled with water. 

There is scarcely any end to the use which 
is made by the Ahts of these floats, and 
with their aid they will attack and conquer 
even the gigantic whale. The following 
account of their mode of whale fishing Is 
written by Mr. G. M. Sproat: — A whale- 
chase is an affair of some moment The 
kind of whale commonly seen on the coast 
was described by an old whaling skipper as 
‘ finner,^ in which there is not much oil Tlie 
season for fishing whales commences about 
the end of. May or In June. Many whales 
are killed every season by the Hitinahts, 
who live principally on the seaboard near 
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Barclay or Nitinaht’s Sound. ‘This tribe 
has a custom, which I have not observed 
elsewhere, of separating during Spring and 
summer into small parties, each under a 
separate head, but all still continuing under 
the chieftaincy of the principal chief of the 
tribe. 

“Months beforehand preparations are 
made for the whale fishing, which is consid- 
ered almost a sacred season. I particularly 
noticed this . circumstance from having, in 
my boyhood^ heard of the Manx custom, in 
which all the crews of the herring fleet in- 
voke a blessing before ‘shooting’ their her- 
ring-nets. The honor of using the harpoon in 
an Aht tribe is enjoyed but dv few, — about 
a dozen in the tiibe, — who inherit the privi- 
lege. Instances, however, are known of the 
privilege having been acquired by merit 

“ Eight or nine men, selected by the har- 
pooner, form the crew of his canoe. For 
several moons before the fishing begins, 
these men are compelled to abstain from 
their usual food; they live away from their 
wives, wash their bodies morning, noon, and 
night, and rub their skins with twigs or a 
rough stone. If a canoe is damaged or cap- 
sized by a whale, or any accident happens 
during the fishing season, it is assumed that 
some of the crew have failed in their pre- 
paratory offices, and a very strict inquiry is 
instituted by the chief men of the tribe. 
Witnesses are examined, and an investigation 
made into the domestic affairs of the accused 
persons. Should any inculpatory circum- 
stance appear, the delinquent is severely 
dealt with, and is often deprived of his 
rank and placed under a ban for months. 

‘‘ When the whales approach the coast, 
the fishermen are out all day, let the wind 
blow high or not. The canoes have dif- 
ferent cruising grounds, some little dis- 
tance ^art. The Indian whaling gear con- 
sists of harpoons, lines, inflated seal-sk\ns, 
and wooden or bone spears. The harpoon 
h often made of a piece of the iron hoop of 
an ale cask, cut witn« chisel into the shape 
of a harpoon blade, two barbs fashioned 
jfllrpm the tips of deer-horns being affixed to 
this blade with gum. Close to the harpoon 
the line is of deer sinews. To this the main 
line is attached, which is generally made of 
cedar twigs laid together as thick as a three- 
inch rope. Large inflated skins are fastened 
to this line nbout twelve feet £h)m the 


harpoon. The weapon itself is then tied 
sligntly to a yew handle ten feet long. 

“On getting close, the harpooner, from 
the bow of his canoe, throws his harpoon at 
the whale with full force. As soon as the 
barb enters, the fastening of the wooden 
handle, being but slight, breaks, and be- 
comes detached from the line. The natives 
raise a yell, and the whale dives quickly, but 
the seal-skins impede his movements. Very 
long lengths of line are kept in the canoes, 
and sometimes the lines from several canoes 
are joined. On the re-appearance of the 
whale on the surface, he is attacked from 
the nearest canoe; and thus, finally, forty or 
fifty large buoys are attached to his body. 
He struggles violently for a time, and heats 
and lashed the water in all directions, until, 
weakened by loss of blood, and fatigued by 
his exertions, he ceases to struggle, and the • 
j natives despatch him with their short spears. 

I The whale is then taken in tow by the whole 
fleet of canoes, the crews yelling and sing- 
ing, and keeping time with their paddles. 

“Sometimes, after being harpooned, the 
whale escapes, and takes ropes, hanioons, 
seal-skins, and everything with him. Should 
be die from his wounds, and be found by 
another tribe at sea, or on shore within the 
territorial limits of the finders, the instru- 
ments are returned to the losers, with a large 
piece of the fish as a present. Many dis- 
utes arise between tribes on the finding of 
ead whales near the undefined boundaries 
I of the tribal territories. If the quarrel js 
! serious, all intercourse ceases, trade is for- 
bidden, and war is threatened. By and by, 
when the loss of trade is felt, negotiation is 
tried. An envoy is selected who is of high 
rank in his own tribe, and, if possible, con- 
nected witli the other tribe by marriage. 
He is usually a quiet man of fluent speech. 
Wearing white eagle feathers in his head- 
dress as a mark of peace, he departs in a 
small canoe. Only one female attendant, 
generally an old slave, accompanies him, to 
assist in paddling, as the natives never risk 
two men on such occasions. The envoy’s 
return is anxiously awaited. As a general 
rule, the first proposition is rejected. Ob- 
jections, references, counter proposals, fre- 
quently make three or four 'emDassies neces- 
sary before the miestion can be settled. By 
that time the blubber must be very ran^ 
cid.” 
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The canoes in which the Aht tribes make 
their e:^ediiion8 are carved out of solid 
wood. 'The tree which is ei^loyed for this 
purpose is* a kind of cedar (Thuja gigantea)^ 
which 'flourishes by the sea. When a native 
wishes to make a canoe, he looks out for a 
good tree as near as possible to the water, 
and, with the assistance of a comrade, cuts 
it down. Now that he has European tools, 
he can fell a tree with some rapidity, but in 
the olden times, when his sole tool was a 
sort of chisel made of wapiti horn, it was a 
very slow process indeed. The only way of 
using this primitive instrument was by plac- 
ing the edge of the chisel against the tree, 
and striking the butt with a heavy stone, 
sh^ed something like a dumb-bell. 

The tree being felled, the bark is stripped 
off, and the trunk split lengthwise by weoges. 
the next process is to hollow out the inside, 
which is done entirely by hand^ fire not 
being employed, as is the case with many | 
savage tribes. The outside is then dubbed 
down to the proper thickness by means of 
an adze formed of a large mussel-shell fixed ; 
in a handle. In this work the natives use 
no measuring tools, but trust entirely to the 
eye; yet their work is so true that, wnen the 
boat 18 completed, it sits lightly on the water, 
and is well balanced. Any of my readers 
who have made even a toy boat wfll appre- 
ciate the difficulty of this task. 

lu about three weeks or so the canoe is 
roughly hewn and hollowed, and then oomes 


a more di%ult business, namely, the bring- 
ing it into the peculiar sh^e which the 
Ants think to be the best Inis is done by 
filling the canoe with water, and throwing 
redhot stones into it till the water boils. 
This part of the process is continued for a 
considerable time, until the wood is quite 
soft, and then a number of crosspieces are 
driven into the interior, so as to force the 
canoe into its proper shape, which it retains 
ever afterward. 

While the canoe is still soft and compara- 
tively pliant, several slight crosspieces are 
inserted, so as to counteract anv tendency 
toward warping. The outside or the vessel 
is next hardened by fire, so as to enable it to 
resist the attacks of insects, and also to pre- 
vent it ftom cracking when exposed to the 
sun. Lastly, the bow and stem pieces are 
fixed to the canoe, and the interior is painted 
of some brilliant color, usually red The 
outside is generally quite black aud highly 

olished, tms effect being produiced by mo* 

ing it plentiftilly with ml after the fire has 
done its work. Lastly, a pattern of seme 
Mud is generdly painted on the bow and 
stem. 

The figure on page 1361 will give the reader 
a good mea of tne form of thi canoe. It is 
drawn flrom a large model brought from 
Tanoouveris Islanu by Lleui Tusey, and 
added by Mm to my eoUectlotL jui fhti 
specimen the patterns at the how and stem 
are red and blue. Asia mostly the ease wilh 
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made by savages, there is no keel to 
the boat 

The paddles bv which the canoe is pro- 
pelled is a singularly ingenious one, combin- 
ing the three qualities of lightness, elastic- 
ity, and strength to a really remarkable 
extent The paddle represented in fig. 1 of 
illustration No. 6, on page 135'3j is one of the 
specimens in my collection. It is four feet 
six inches in length, and the blade is about 
six inches wide at the broadest part It is 
shaped with the greatest accuracy, the part 
where it is rasped by the left hand being 
nearly cylinoricm, and then widening grad- 
ually until it forms the blade. At this part 
it is very thin — so thin, in fact, that it 
seems scarcely able to bear the strain that 
is put upon it when the paddler urges his 
canoe swiftly over the water. 

The lightness of such a paddle is wonder- 
ful. The specimen which is figured in the 
illustration only weighs eighteen ounces, 
being hardly half the weight of a similarly 
sizea N e w Zealand paddle. The reader will 
notice the peculiar handle. This is made in 
order to suit the mode of paddling. When 
the Aht gets into his canoe, he grasps the 
paddle with his left hand about eighteen 
inches from the end, and places his right 
hand upon the crosspiece that serves as a 
handle. The left hand thus acts as a ful- 
crum ; upon the right hand works the lev- 
erage of the paddle. Beside this paddle is 
figured another from the Solomon Islands, 
in order to show how two totally distinct 
races of mankind have hit upon the same 
invention. There is even a similarity in 
the form of their canoes, as well as in the 
shape of their paddles. * 

The reader will observe that the blade of 
the paddle is covered with a pattern which 
extends some way up the handle.. This is 
the work of the women, who take upon 
themselves the decoration of the paddles 
after their husbands have shaped them. 
The colors employed are generally black and 
red, the latter hue being obtained by a prep- 
aration of annatto. In this particular spec- 
imen, red is the chief color, the large oval 
marks on the side of the blade and on the 
handle being red, while the more intricate 
pattern on the blade is drawn in black. 

No matter what may be the color of the 
paddle, the pattern is always of the same 
character. I have no doubt in my mind 
that it is really a conventional mode of de- 
picting the human face, such as is seen upon 
the Work of many extinct races of mankind ; 
and although at a first glance the semblance 
may not be seen, it is evident to a practised 
t ’^^er and is, moreover, quite in charac- 
with other works of tirt found of these 
pe^le. 

The broad, flat, sharp-edged blade of the 
paddle is often used for other purposes be- 
sides propelling the canoe. It has already 
b^n mendoned that the Ahts will not throw 


overboard their cargo offish, no matter how 
high the waves may roll, or how deeply the 
canoe may be loaded. They watch carefully 
for the waves, and if one of them comes in 
such a manner tliat it would dash inboard, 
they have the art of cutting it in two with a 
blow from the edge of the paddle, and caus- 
ing it to fly harmlessly over the little vessel. 

Both in making canoes and in other work 
where holes have to be bored, the Ahts 
make use of a simple drill, formed from the 
bone of a bird, fixed in a wooden handle, 
when it is used, the shaft is taken between 
the two hands, the point placed on the ob- 
ject to be bored, and the hands moved swift- 
ly backward and forward until the hole is 
made. In the . same manner, by using a 
stick instead of a drill, fire is produced, pre- 
cisely as is done by the Kafiirs. 

The skill of the paddlers is wonderful. Mr. 
Sproat mentions the escape of an Aht In- 
dian who had committed several murders, 
and had contrived to escape from custody. 
Finding the place where he had concealed 
himself, a party set out to recapture him, 
and discovered him running across the snow 
to gain the shelter of a wood. Had he 
reached it he would have been safe, so one 
of the pursuers chased him, and, i^with- 
standing the disadvantage of wearing shoes, 
which soon became clogged by the snow, 
succeeded in gaining on him, the Ahts be- 
ing, as has already been remarked, very poor 
runners. 

The man soon perceived that he was no 
match for his pursuer in running, and so, 
abandoning his intention of reaching the 
wood, he turned sharply oflT toward the river, 
flung off his blanket, and leaped into the 
stream. Presently he was seen making his 
I way toward a canoe which was made Ihst to 
adrift tree in the river, and in a short time 
he reached it, looked eagerly into it to see 
if i;here were a paddle, scrambled into the 
boat, cast it off, and paddled away. Mean- 
while two of his pursuers had got into a 
canoe, and were paddling after him, so that 
when he cast the boat loose they were not 
more than twenty yards from him. It was, 
however, quite enough for the ftigitive, who 
forced his canoe up the stream with a power 
and rapidity which soon increased the dis- 
tance between the two boats, and, in spite 
of all the efforts' of his pursuers, he made 
his way to the bank nearly fifty yards- ahead 
of them. As soon as he reacned the shore, 
he jumped out of the canoe, and dashed into 
the wood, where it was useless to follow 
him. 

Several times during the stnmgle Mr. 
Sproat had the man covered with Ms revol- 
verj but the skill, grace, and strengfti of the 
fugitive were so aamiranle, that, much to the 
discontent of his companions, he would not 
fire. He remarks that in such a chase as 
this a white man has no chance with an Aht^ 
but that in a long race on the sea the white 
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man will win, his powers of endurance ex- 
ceeding those of the savage. 

The possession of a canoe is an object of 
much ambition among the Ahts, as it con- 
fers upon them a sort of distinction, and is 
looked upon much as is the possession of a 
carriage among ourselves. Each canoe is 
furnished with a baling instrument, which 
is always made of wood. It is, in fact, a 
large spoon, the bowl being angular, and 
shaped something like the gable of a house. 

The domestic manners of the Ahts are, 
from Mr. Sproat’s account, very interesting, 
and, as he remarks, if any one only knew 
their strange language well, and nad the 
stomach and the nose to live among them 
during the winter months, he would obtain 
copious information respecting them. 

Winter is the* time naentioned, because 
during the summer the men are generally 
dispersed in their pursuit of game, especially 
of salmon, which they dry and preserve for 
winter use. But about JjTovember they re- 
turn to their homes, and a time of general 
leasing and enjoyment sets in. Cooking 
goes on all day, and the revellers are perpet^ 
ually feasting, while during times of work 
they on^ eat twice in the day, namely, in the 
morning and evening, and even then do not 
eat mu(m at each meal. Fish is the princi- 
pal article of their diet, and dried salmon is 
the food which is most plentiful, though they 
also eat the flesh of the seal and the whale 
when they can get it Of late years the 
Ahts have obtained rice and molasses, and 
apparently with a bad effect upon their 
health. 

. Thd pots in which the food is cooked are 
made of wood, the water being boiled, not 
by placing the pots on the fire, but by heat- 
ing stones red hot and throwing them into 
it Bade as this mode of boiling water may 
seem, it is much jnore rapid and effectual 
than might be imagined, which will account 
Ipr the wide spreading of the custom. In 
more than one place, when the white 
mau visited the natives for the first time, 
nothing impressed theih so strongly as the 
fhet that, when he boUdd water, he put the 
vessel on the fire. The capability of making 
a vessel that woidd endure such treatment 
had, in their eyes, something of the super- 
natural. 

An old native illustrated well the astonish- 
ment which they themselves felt when they 
saw a kettle placed on the fire for the first 
time. He narrated the. story to Mr. Dhncan 
in the following quaint but forcible lan- 
guage: The strangers-landed, and beck- 

the Indians to come to them and bring 
mem. some fish. One of them had over his 
shoulder what was supposed to he only a 
stick. Presenay he pointed it at a bird that 
was fiying past — a violent ‘poo’ went forth 
^down came the bird to the ground.' The 
dWl 


tioned each other as to their state, whether 
any were dead^ and what each had felt 
“ The whites then made signs for a fire 
to be lighted. The Indians proceeded at 
once accortling to their tedious practice of 
rubbinsr two sticks together. The strangers 
laughed, and ope of them, snatching up a 
handful of dry grass, struck a spark into a 
little powder placed under it. Instantly, 
another ‘poo’ and a blaze I The Indians 
died! After this, the new-comers wanted 
some fish boiled. The Indians therefore put 
the fish and some water into one of their 
square wooden buckets, and set some stones 
in the fire, intending, when they were hot 
to cast them into the vessel, and thus boil 
tho food. The whites were not satisfied 
with t’iis way. One of them fetched a tin 
kettle out of the boat, put the fish and some 
water into it, and then, strange to say, set it 
on the fire. The Indians looked on witk 
astonishment. However, the kettle did noV 
consume, the water did not run If the fire. 
Then again the Indians died! ” 

Sometimes a man of consequence issues 
invitations for a solemn feast, and on such 
an occasion he seizes the opportunity of 
showing his wealth by the liberal distribution 
of presents, every individual present receiv- 
ing a share of the property. Consequently, 
a least always affords a scene of destruction. 
For example, Captain Mayne mentions that 
at one feast which he witnessed, he recog- 
nized three sea-otter skins, for one of whi^ 
thirty blankets had been offered and refused. 
Yet, valuable as they were, they were cut 
up into little pieces about three inches by one, 
so that every guest might have a piece. As 
each blanket is to the Aht the equivalent 
of a sovereign among ourselves, the amount 
of waste may be imagined. 3Ir. Duncan, the 
successful missionary among these people, 
relates several instances of the waste of prop- 
erty which takes place both on these and 
other occasions. For example, a chief had 
just built a house, and issuea invitations for 
a great feast. “ After feasting, I heard he 
was to give away properly to the amount of 
four hundred and eighty blankets, of which 
one hundred and eiAty were his own prop- 
erty, and the three hundred were to be sub- 
scribed by his people. 

“ On the first day of the feast, as much as 
possible of the property to be given to him 
was exhibited in the camp. Hundreds of 
yards of cotton were flapping in the breexe, 
hung ih>m house to house, or on lines put 
up mr the occasion. Furs, too, were naOed 
up on the fronts of houses. Those who 
were going to give away blankets or elk- 
skins manned to get a bearer for every one, 
and exhibited them by making the persons 
walk in single file to the house of the chiefi 
On the next day, the cotton which had been 
hung out was now brought on the beach, at 
a good distance from the chiefs house, and 
there run out at fiiU length, and a mimbef 
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of bearers, about three yards apart, bore it 
triumphantly away from the giver to the 
receivers. I suppose that about six to eight 
hundred yards were thus disposed of. 

“After all the property the chief is to re- 
ceive has been thus openly handed to him, 
a day or two is taken up in apportioning it 
for fresh owners. When this is done, all the 
chiels and their families are called together, 
and each receives according to his or her 
position. If, however, a chiefs wife is not 
descended from a chief, she has no share in 
this distribution, nor irf she ever Invited to 
the same feasts as her husband. Thus do the 
chiefs and their people go on reducing them- 
selves to poverty. In the case of the chiefs, 
however, this poverty lasts but a short time; 
they are soon replenished from the next 
giving away, but the people only grow rich 
again according to their industry.* One can- 
not but pity them, while one laments their 
folly. 

“ All the pleasure these poor Indians seem 
to have in their property is in hoarding it 
up for such an occasion as I have described. 
They never think of appropriating wliat 
they can gather to enhance their comforts, 
but are satisfied if they can make a display 
like this now and then; so that the man pos- 
sessing but one blanket seems to be as well 
off* as the one who possesses twenty; and 
thus it is that there is avast amount "of dead 
stock accumulated in the camp, doomed 
never to be used, but only now and then to 
be transferred from hand to hand for the 
mere vanity of the thing. 

“ There is another way, however, in which 
property is disposed of . even more fool- 
ishly. If a person be insulted, or meet 
with an accident, or in any way suffers an in- 
jury, real or supposed, either of mind or body, 
property must at once be sacrificed to avoid 
disgrace, A number of blankets,' shirts, or 
cotton, according to the rank of the person, 
is torn into small pieces, and carried off.” 

Sometimes a feast assumes a sacred char- 
acter, and such festivals are held during .the 
latter half of the last month in the year, their 
object being to induce the demons who have 
charge of me weather to give them rain 
instead of snow. In one of these feasts, 
witnessed by Mr. Garrett, the principal part 
was performed by a female chief, who lay on 
her back in the middle of the house as if 
dead, while all the people assembled were 
making a hideous noise, howling, wailing, 
and beating with sticks the bench on whi ch 
they sat, while a young man added to the' 
hubbub by drumming upon a wooden box. 
After a while the prostrate woman began to 
show signs of life, and gradually assumed a 
sitting posture. In this attitude she con-* 
tarived to jump round the room, and exhibited 
some extraominary vagaries, the other occu- 
pants of the room sdternating dead silence 
with deafening uproar at signals ftom her 
band. 


The costumes that are worn at such feasts 
are very remarkable articles, especially the^ 
head-dresses that are worn by the cniefs. 
They take the form of masks, and are cut out 
of solid wood, generally imitating the heads 
of various birds and beasts, tliough they 
sometimes are carved in the semblance of a 
grotesque human face. The specimens which 
are shown in the illustrations on page 1357 
will give a good idea of these strange head- 
dresses. One of them, which was presented 
tome by Lieut. Pusey, is carved in imitation 
of a beaver’s head, and is tied on the wearer’s 
head with strings. There are holes bored 
through the eyes, by means of which the 
wearer is enabled to see, and these holes 
are cleverly bored in a slanting direction, so 
as to coincide With the pupil of the eye. 
Some of these masks are made with great 
goggle eyes and large jaws. Both the eyes 
and the jaws are movable, and are worked 
by strings that pass down the back, so that 
the wearer can make the eyes roll and the 
jaws open and close without any apparent 
cause. 

Sometimes the masks are made in the 
form of birds, and by a similar arrangement 
of cords, the birds can be made to turn their 
heads from side to side, and to flap their 
wings while the wearer speaks. There is a 
very remarkable specimen of these masks in 
the museum at Maidstone. It is double, one 
mask within another. The outer mask is 
divided by lines drawn from forehead to chin, 
down the centre of the nose, and across 
the tace, so that it is in four distinct pieces. 
The pieces all work on hinges, and are so 
weH fitted to each other that a spectator 
could not suspect that they were not one 
solid piece. Suddenly, while the wearer is 
dancing, he will fling all the pieces open, and 
discover a second and more hideous mask 
beneath. 

When the chief wishes to pay an extraor- 
dinary compliment to a visitor, he puts on a 
mask that is fitted with a number of porcu- 
pine quills. Upon this head-dress he heaps 
a vast quantity of swan’s down, which is re- 
tained m its position by the quills. He then 
dances up to the visitor, and, as he retreats 
backward in the dance, gives a jerk vrithhis 
head, and sends the down flying over him. 
It is a point of honor that the visitor should 
be kept enveloped in a shower of down, as 
if he were in a snotv-storm, and this can only 
be done by perpetually dancing and nod- 
ding the heaa, which is kept well supplied 
with* down by attendants. 

White feathers and down always signify 
peace, and hence, when a man sets off on a 
mjjasion of peace tq a neighboring tribe with 
whom there has been a quarrm, he puts 
white down on his head, and knows that 
his person will be as sacred as that of the 
bearer of a flag of truce in civilized war- 
&re. 

One of the dances practised by Ahts 
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displays a really wonderM amount of inge- 
nuity, and must take no little time to prac- 
tise. It was witnessed by Mr. Sproat, who 
describes it in the following terms. The 
different dances are called STooks in Aht 
langu^e. This might be called the “ Doc- 
tor^ (Ooshtukyu) Nook.” A fine represen- 
tation of it by me artist is given on the 
following page. 

“During^^the song and dance, which at 
first seemed to present nothing peculiar, a 
well-known slave (one, however, who was in 
a comparatively independent position, being 
employed as a sailor on boara the steamer 
Thames)^ suddenly ceased dancing, and fell 
down on the ground apparently in a dying 
state, and having his face covered with 
blood. He did not move or speak, his head 
fell on one side, his limbs were drawn up, 
and he certainly presented a ghastly spec- 
tacle. While the dance raged furiously 
around the fallen man, the doctor, with some 
others, seized and dragged him to the other 
side of the fire round which they were dan- 
cing, placing his naked feet very near the 
fiames. 

“After this a pail of water was brought 
in, and the doctor, who supported the dying 
man on his arm, washed the blood from his 
face; the people beat drums, danced, and 
sang, and suddenly the patient; sprang to his 
feet and joined in the dance, none the worse 
for the apparently hopeless condition of the 
moment before. While all this was going 
on, I asked the giver of the feast whether it 
was real blood upon the man’s face, and if 
he were really wounded. He told me so 
seriously that it was, that I was at first in- 
clined to believe him, until he began to ex- 
plain that the blood which came from the 
nose and mouth was owing to the incanta- 
tions of the medicine man, and that all the 
people would be very angry if he did not 
afterward restore him. 

“ I then recalled to mind that in the early 
part of the day, before the feast, I had seen 
the doctor and the slave holding very friendly 
conferences; and the former had used his 
influence to get a pass for the latter to be 
present at the entertainment, to which, prob- 
ably, he had no right to come. I feel sure 
that many of the Indians really believed in 
this exhibition of the doctor’s power. When 
the aflkir was over, many of the natives 
asked me what I thought of it, and referred 
to it as if it must set at rest for ever any 
possible doubts with regard to the abilities 
of their native doctors. The Indian, who 
explained this and other performances to 
me, said that the cure was not entirely ow- 
ing to the doctor, but to the large body^of | 
dancers and singers, who all * exerted their | 
hearts’ to desire the recovery of the sifcki 
am, and so procured the desired effect” | 


Thie simulated production of blood forms 
an element in several of the Aht dances. In 
one of them a man, stripped even of his 
blanket, is bound with his hands behind 
him, and driven about at the end of long 
cords, while the spectators yell, shout, and 
hammer with sticks upon wooden dishes 
and drums made of bear-skin. 

Suddenly the chief dashes among the peo- 

le, brandishing a knife, and, on seeing the 

ound man, gives chase to him, and to all 
appearance drives the knife deeply into his 
back. Blood pours abundantly from the 
wound, and the man rushes wildly about in 
search of shelter, followed by the chief, who 
plunges his bloody weapon repeatedly into 
the man’s back. Exhausted by his wounds 
and loss of blood, the victim staggers, fails, 
and dies. His friends gather round the dead 
body, and carry it outside the house, when 
it washes itseli, and puts on its blanket, 

Mr. Sproat remarks of this dance that the 
illusion 18 absolutely perfect, and the acting 
so lifelike, that the performers would make 
the fortune of a minor theatre in London. 
The red liquid which simulates blood is n 
mixture of red gum, resin, oil, and water; 
and is, indeed, the material which is used for 
painting the inside of the canoes. 

Another of these “ nooks ” is called the 
seal dance. The performers take off their 
blankets, and, though in the depth of winter,- 
go into the sea, and crawl upon the shore, 
imitating the movements of the seals as they 
flounder along the ground. They proceed in 
the same manner until they reach the houses, 
which they enter, and crawl about the fires, 
which are purposely kqit brightly blazing 
by being fed with oil. . The dance is finished 
by jumping up and dancing round the house 
until the performers are tired. 

There is one dance which belongs specially 
to the Sesaht tribe, and, absurd as it may 
seem, appears to have in it something of a 
religious nature. It is peculiar to that "tribe, 
and may not be omitted. While the people, 
are singing and dancing within the house, a 
number of the performers clamber up the 
posts, push some of the roof-boards aside, 
get on the roof, and dance there, making 
a noise like thunder. As the dancers be- 
come fatigued, they descend from the roof 
and others take their places, so that there is 
a constant stream of men ascending and de- 
scending the roof. 

After the dance is over, an old man makes 
a speech to the owner of the house, sayihg 
that he is aware that the roof-boards are dam- 
aged by the dance, but at the same time the 
ceremony may not be omit ed. A number of 
men then come forward, and each presents 
the Owner of the house with a small stick, 
which is a token that the owner will redeem 
U with a new roof-board as soon as possible. 
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THE AHTS AND NEIGHBOEING TRIBES — Concluded 

ABCHITECTUBE OF THE AHTS — SEMI- NOMADIC CHARACTER OF THE PEOPDE— THE PERMANENT FRAME- 
WORK, AND MOVABLE WALLS AND ROOF — DIVISION OF THE HOUSE — RANK OF THE/ WCUPANT8 — 
OBJECT AND MODE OF MIGRATION — PIPES OF THE AHT TRIBES — LABOR EXPENDED IN THEIR 
MANUFACTURE — RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE TRIBES — AN AHT PROMETHEUS — SOCIETY OF THH 
“allied” — THE MEDICINE MEN AND THEIR EDUCATION— THE CANNIBALS AND DOG-EATERS — 
REVOLTING SCENES — THE TWO CANNIBALS — SACRED RATTLES — TERROR INSPIRED BY THE 
20:DICINE men — DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD— RESPECT FOR THE CEMETERY. 

Prom the account of the Eoof-dance in the ilar articles. About six feet from the walls, 
preceding chapter, it is evident that the a strong stockade is erected, so that each 
houses are built very strongly, or they would house becomes a sort of fortress. There are 
not be able to endure the violent stamping no windows, and the only chimney is formed 
and jumping which constitute the principm by removing one of the roof-boards above 
charms of the dance. The houses of the the fireplace. In many of these houses, the 
Ahts are constructed after a very peculiar large inside posts are ornamented by having 
manner, the posts and framework being sta- great faces carved upon them, face-carving 
tionary, and the roof and sides movable, being an art in which these tribes excel.j*ust 
The effect of this arrangement is to enable as is the case with the New Zealanders. Mr. 
the people to shift from one place to another. Sproat mentions, that he has seen a row of 
At each of the spots to which they migrate such houses extending for the third of a mile 
they find the framework of their houses ready along a river’s bank, and that the depth of 
for them, and all that they have to do is to the houses varied from twenty-five to forty 
carry with them the roofs and walls. The feet. 

mode of migrating will be presently de- Inside the house, the earth is dug away 
scribed. for afoot or so in depth, in order to give 

The framework of the houses consists of additional height to the interior. Every 
stout posts about twelve feet in diameter, and house is partitioned off into several divisions, 
twelve feet or so in height, placed at die- each of which is occupied by a family, which 
tances of twenty feet from each other. The is thus separated from the other inhabitants 
top of the post is hollowed so as to receive by a sort of .bulkhead about four feet high, 
the cross pieces which connect them. A These partitions are movable, so that on occa- 
house is some eighty feet in length, and the sion of a great festival they can be taken 
ridgepole which supports thereof is made of away, and the whole of the space kept clear, 
a single tree trunk. The roof, which is There is a fire in the middle of each oivisioib 

e sd-shaped, but slopes gently from the and around it are placed wooden conches* 
id the front of the house, so as to throw about nine inches from the floor, and covered 
off the rain, is m^e of c^ar boards, about with a whole series of mats by way of bed* 
five feet long and nearly iwo inches thick, di^. 

The walls are made of similar boards lashed There is to eaeb building one tmin en* 
to small upright posts driven into the ground, trance, and otb^ small doors, which are id- 
Just bmow the roof a rude framework is ways in a comer of one of the divisions. The 
ei^ndedf on which the inhabitants keep rank of the dliferentoeeupigdie is marked by 
their storea of foodi Hieir weapons^ and sim- 1 the position wWch tl|ey occupy iithe horn 

am 
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For example, the chief of the house oc- pipes, and, except that they draw the smoke 
copies the extreme end on the left of the very well, there is not a redeeming point 
building, the next in rank lives in the cor- about them. 

responding place at the other end, while the In the first place, they are carved — stem 
common people occupy the space between and bowl — out of solid stone, a sort of very 
the two great men. dark slate. The upper figure in illustra- 

These houses are much more agreeable to tion Ko 2, on page 1357, which represents 
the eye than to the nostrils. Having no one of these pipes in my collection, shows 
windows, and all the stores of salt fish and the lightest and least cumbrous form of pipe, 
other provisions being kept in them, the Although only eight inches in length, it 
interior atmosphere is close, fishy, rank, and weighs six ounces, no trifle for a pipe of that 
pungent, the last quality being due to the description. As is usually the case with 
wood smoke of the several fires. Xeither is these pipes, it is adorned with a human fig- 
the exterior air better than that of the in- ure and a human head. The figure evidently 
terior,.for the ground is covered with heaps represents a man seated in a canoe. On 
of putrefying heads, tails, and bones of fish, account of the details of dress, it seems 
decaying mollusks, and refuse of all kinds, likely that it is intended to represent a 
which is simply flung into heaps and never native — possibly the carver mmselt -in 
removed, the nostrils of the natives being European costume, the features being of a 
incapable of feeling any annoyance from the strongly-marked Indian type, while the dress 
horrible odor that arises from the decompos- is European. This pipe was presented to me 
ing heaps. by Lieut. Pusey. , , ^ i 

The ownership of these houses is rather a Sometimes the natives absolutely run riot 
complicated question. The framework of in pipe making, and expend infinite labor 
the house is generally considered as being in making pipes which look utterly unlike 
in several divisions, each division being pipes, ana which cannot be smoked without 
called after the name of the owner, while the very greatest inconvenience. The lower 
the planks are the common property of the specimens represent two views of a pipe of 
inhabitants; this kind, belonging to T. W. Wood, Esq., 

When the Ahts wish to move to another which has apparently been made for the pui^ 
spot, which is done for the purpose of clian- pose of trying how iMi^y heads of men and 
ging to better filing, hunting, and fruit birds could be complflwsed into a certain 
grounds, according to the time of year, they space. As the reader may observe, the 
always migrate by water. They place two whole character of this carving bears a very 
large canoes about five or six feet apart, and strong resemblance to the art of the ancient 
connect them together with the planks of Mexicans, so strong, indeed, that it might 
the roof and walls, which thus form a plat- almost be passed on as a specimen of that 
form on which can be placed the stores and art. 

household goods. Mr. Sproat remarks that In total length it is a very little more 
he has seen this platform heaped to a height than eight inches, but from bowl to the 
of fourteen feet, only just enough space be- mouth-piece it only measures five inches, 
ing left for the passengers. As soon as they the remaining three inches being simply 
arrive at their destination, fhe travellers superabundant material. The number of 
unpack the boats, and, assisted by the slaves heads tliat the carver has contrived to intro- 
who have been sent forward in readiness, duce into this pipe is really wonderfhl, the 
fix the boards on the already existing frame- ingenuity of combination, together with 
work, so that in a very short time the house force of effect, being worthy of all praise, 
is realdy for the occupants. especially when the rudeness of the work- 

These migrations have one beneficial effect manship is considered. Taken as a work of 
While the people have deserted their vil- art, it is admirable; taken as a pipe, it is 
lages, the birds, aided by the elements, the detestable. It is so heavy that* the mere ex- 
only scavengers of Vancouver’s Island, clear ertion of holding it is fatiguing, and it is so 
away a considerable portion of the heaps of thick and clumsy that it does not at all 
putrefying rubbish, which would othe£i|ise adapt itself to the lips. And, in so cold a 
\ become too much even for native endur- climate, to grasp or to put to the lips such a 
Wee, . piece 01 hard, cold stone, must involve very 

In the meetings which are held within great inconvenience, 
these houses the pipe naturally plays an im- 
portant part ; and, as the pipes made by The religious ideas of the Aht tribes ar^ 
these tribes differ from those of any other as may be expected, exceedingly vague, and 
part of the world, a short description is here are rendered stUl^more so by the reticence 
given of them. Both in shape and material which a savage always exhibits on such suh- 
these pipes are most remarkable. They jects. Mr. Sproat remarks that he lived fbr 
seem to have been made for the express ob- two 3 rear 8 among the Ahts, with his mind 
ject of expending the greatest possible constantly directed towal^ this subject, be- 
amount of labor upon the clumsiest possible fore he could discover whether the people 
pipe; I have seen and tried many pf ^eae believed in any overruling power, or Im 
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Idea of a Aiture existence. He then pro- 
ceeds to say that “a traveller must have 
lived for many years among savages, really 
as one of themselves, before his opinion as 
to their mental and spiritual condition is of 
any value at all.” How true this statement 
is, none know better than the missionaries, 
yho find that even their most promising 
converts are almost as unwilling to give in- 
formation on such subjects as they were dur- 
ing their state of heathenism. 

It is, however, ascertained that the Ahts 
really have a belief in a deity and in a future 
state, and that they possess several legends 
on these subjects. Some of these legends 
treat of a certain Quawteaht, who made the 
earth and tlie animals, but would not give 
them fire, this being concealed in the body 
of the cuttle-fish. In those days they needed 
fire, because the Indians, who were after- 
ward to people the earth, were hidden in 
their bodies. At last the deer succeeded in 
disco'Vering the fire, and carried away some 
of it in the joint of his hind leg. The reader 
will doubtless perceive tlie similarity of this 
legend to the o|d myth of Prometheus. 

As far as can be understood, this Quaw- 
teaht is the chief of their deities, but they 
have a whole host of minor divinities, who 
preside over the sea, the woods, and their 
inmates, as well as rule the elements. So, 
if a native sees a sudden breeze curl the sur- 
face of the sea, he thinks it signifies the 
approval of some spirit; and if he should 
hear a rustling in the woods for which he 
cannot account, or a sound which he does 
not recognize, he immediately puts it down 
to the presence of some demon or other. 

As might be expected, there are plenty 
of medicine men, wno have great power over 
the people, and are implicitly trusted by 
them. They have to go through a long and 
unpleasant ordeal before they can be admit- 
ted into the order of the “Allied,” as the 
medicine men call themselves. When their 
education is nearly finished, they go into 
the bush alone, ana remain there for several 
days, fasting until they have received the 
spiritual gif&. The society of the Allied is 
encouraged by the chiefs, not from religious 
motives, but because they become ennehed 
by it No one can become an Allied unless 
he possesses considerable wealth, the whole 
of which he must give away before he can 
he admitted into the society. The act of 
giving away his property is done as osten- 
tatiously as possible, the candidate being es- 
corted ny a large body of men, who shout 
and maxe as great a noise as they can. In 
front of them goes the candidate, with one 
end of a large rope round his waist, the 
er end being held by fifteen or twenty meti-, 
who pretend that all their strength is re* 
Quir^ in order t%hold him back. 

Captain Uayne relates a curious anecdote 
respecting the doings of these medicine 
mem He waa called one evening to see a 


moon on the beach. On arriving at the 
spot he found that the men had made a flat 
disk of wax to represent the moon, and had 
minted a man upon it, — they having the 
i)elief, which is still prevalent among the 
illiterate of our own country, respecting 
a man who lives in the moon. They had 
lighted a torch 'and placed it behind the ar- 
tificial moon, so as to illuminate it, and 
were supposed to be holding converse with 
its inhabitant, much to the awe of the sur- 
rohnding crowd. 

These medicine men seem to be divided 
into three parties, or sects. One of them 
does not appear to be particularly distin- 
guished, but the other two gradually rise in 
circumstances of horror. The former sect 
is called the Dog-eaters, a portion of whose 
initiation is described by Mr. Duncan, and 
is illustrated on page 1367. 

“Early in the morning, the pupils would 
be out on the beach or on the rocks, in a 
state of nudity. Each had a place in front 
of his own tribe, nor did intense cold inter- 
fere in the slightest degree. After the poor 
creature had crept about, jerking his head 
and screaming for some time, a party of 
men would rush out, and, after surrounaing 
him, would commence singing. The dog- 
eating party occasionally carried a dead dog 
to their pupil, who forthwith commenced to 
tear it in the most dog4ike manner. The 
party of attendants kept up a low, growling 
noise, or a whoop, which was seconded by a 
screeching noise made from an instrument 
which they believe to be the abode of a 
spirit 

“ In a little time the naked youth would 
start up again, and proceed a few more 
yards in a crouching posture, with his arms 
pushed out behind him, and tossing his flow- 
ing black hair. All the while he is ear- 
nestly .watched by the group about him, 
aijd when he pleases to sit down, they again 
surround him and commence singing. This 
kind of thing goes on, with several little 
additions, for a time. 

“Before the prodigy finally retires, he 
takes a run into every house belonging to 
his tribe, and is followed by his train. 
When this is done, in some cases he has a 
ramble on the tops of the same houses, dur- 
ing v^hich he is anxiously watched by his 
at&PIdants, as if tliey expected his flight 
By and by he condescenas to come down, 
and they then follow him to his den, which 
is signified by a rope made of red bark 
being hung over the doorway, so as to pre- 
vent any person from ignorantly violating 
its precincts, None are allowed to enter 
that house but those connected with the art: 
all I know, therefore, of their Ihrther pro- 
ceedings is, that they keep up a funous 
hammering, singing, and screeching, for 
hours during the day* 

Even this mode or inillatton cannot ha 
very pleasant, involving, as it doea» the 
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devouring of raw dog-flesh; but it is nothing 
in comparison to that of the most powerful 
and dreaded of the three sects, namely, the 
cannibals. Mr. Duncan was also a witness 
to part of the initiation of a cannibal Al- 
lied. 

In order to give his assistance to the cer- 
emony, a chief ordered one of his slaves, 
an old womaCn, to be killed, and her body 
flung into the sea. As soon as this was 
done, the whole of the uninitiated popula- 
tion left their houses and formed them- 
selves into groups at a distance from the 
fatal spot, lest they should also become vic- 
tims, a fear for which there was very good 
reason. Presently two bands of Allied men 
came rushing along, producing the most 
hideous sounds, each being headed by a 
candidate for membership. 

The two candidates advanced with a long 
creeping step, waving their arms, and jerk- 
ing their heads backward and forward, so as 
to make their long hair wave in tlie breeze. 
They pretended for some time to be seeking 
for the body,^nd at last they discovered it, 
and made a simultaneous rush at it In a 
moment they were closely surrounded by 
their respective bands, but in a few minutes 
the crowd opened, and out passed the two 
men, each Searing half the body of the 
murdered woman, which they had actually 
torn in two with tlicir hands and teeth alone. 
They then began devouring the body, when 
the spectator was unable to endure the sight 
any longer, and left the spot. 

These cannibal medicine men are the 
dread of their country. At the cost of such 
revolting practices, as have been but very 
lightly touched, they gain such a complete 
influence over the people, that they can do 
exactly as they choose, no man daring to 
contradict them. Sometimes at a feast one 
of them will be taken with a fit of inspira- 
tion, and dash among the people, biting like 
a mad dog at every one whom he meets. On 
such occasions it thought very manly and 
praiseworthy of the guests to welcome in- 
stead of repelling his attacks, and to ofier 
their arms or shoulders for him to bite. The 
Allied cannibal responds to the invitation 
by biting at and swallowing a piece of the 
flesh, and the man who offers it thinks him- 
self honored in proportion to the size of the 
piece that is removed. The wound thus 
made is tfbt only productive of excruciating 
pain, but is also dangerous, many men hav- 
ing died from the effects of it Yet they are 
willing to have both the pain and the dan- 
ger for the sake of the honor which is con- 
ferred upon them. 

The general public have very good reason 
for getting out of the way when one of these 
cannibals chooses to maxe an excursion in 
search of a human body. Bhould not one 
he found, the cannibal Allied Who escort their 
companions would think themselves bound 
to provide a corpse for his eating, and would 


seize and kill the first person whom they 
might meet. Therefore, when the sound of 
the horrid cannibal songs is heard in the dis- 
tance, the whole population of a vifiage will 
desert their houses, take to their canoes, and 
remain at a distance from the shore until 
the danger is over for the time. 

, These medicine men are considered all- 
powerful in the cure of the sick, and are 
always called in when any one is ill. They 
almost invariably say that the malady is 
local, and that it is due to some object or 
other, which they can extract by their in- 
cantations. In the ceremonies which they 
employ, they make much use of a rattle, the 
material of which does not seem to be of 
much consequence, provided that it can 
only make a noise. For example, a favorite 
form is a hollow wooden case, carved like a 
bird or a frog, and containing a few stones. 
Some rattles, however, are made on totally 
.different principles^ and resemble the beetle- 
shell rattle of Guiana that is figured on 
page 1265. Captain Mayne saw one which 
was made of three or four dozen puffin- 
beaks strung loosely together. 

Incisions are often made over the part 
affected, or the doctor uses the actual cautery 
by means of a moxa, made of a pledget of 
dried flax. These remedies often do have 
the effect of relieving pain, and when that 
is the case, the patient and his friends pre- 
sent the doctor with liberal gifts, all which, 
however, he is bound to return should a** 
relapse come on and the patient die. They 
even say that, when they are violently ex- 
cited by their incantations, they can see the 
soul of the patient, which they say is in the 
shape of a fly, with a long curved proboscis. 
One man, wno had recovered from a dan- 
gerous illness, said that he had seen his own 
soul, which the medicine man had caught as 
it was escaping from the body, and had put 
back again. 

The noise which these medicine men 
make at their incantations is almost inde- 
^rihable. Mr. ^roat describes their howl- 
ing as being perfectly demoniacal, and says 
that no wild beast could utter sounds so cal- 
culated to strike sudden hocror into the 
heart Even himself, though a white man. 
and in perfect security, has often shuddered 
at the sav^e yells of the mystery men. 
Indeed, their object is to keep up the dread 
in which they are held, and, in order to do 
this, they must ever be doing something to 
keep themselves before the eyes of the peo- 
ple. 

Sometimes they will assemble together on 
the outskirts of toe village, set up a ftirions 
howling, and then rush like a paek of wolves 
through the village, the cannibals and dog- 
eaters tearing to pieces with their teeth any 
corpses or dogs that they /nay find. Some- 
times a single man will leave the place and 
bury himsdf in the woods, whence he wUl 
sudoienly rush, quite naked, reduced to a 
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skeleton through his long fast, with his I>ody 
and limbs covered with wounds inflicted by 
himself in his mad violence, and with foam 
flying from his lips, while he utters wild 
yells and beats furiously his drum or shakes 
his magic rattle. As is the case in Africa, 
women as well as men can enter this sacred 
order, and exercise quite as powerful an in- 
fluence over the people as do their male col- 
le^ues. 

Sometimes a man will leap up in the night 
terrified, and crying that he^sees a spirit 
All within the house are at once in motion. 
The women begin to sing, while the vision- 
ary tears his olanket to pieces, snatches 
feathers from his pillow, eating some of 
them, and scattering the others over his 
head. His nearest relation then makes in- 
cisions in his legs and arms, receives the 
blood in a dish^ and scatters it over the place 
where the spirit is supposed to be standing. | 
Should the spirit withstand this exorcism, it 
is evident that he wants property. Accord- 
ingly the friends of the visionary throw his 
property on the fire; his clothes, his mats, 
and even the very boxes in which they were 
kept, .go to make up the demands of the 
spirit, which will not take its leave' until all 
tne property has been destroyed. 

The mode of disposal of the dead varies 
extremely among the dffferent tribes, and 
even in the same tribe is not always uni- 
form. The bodies of slaves and people of no 
consequence are simply taken to the burial- 
ground ^ — which is usually a small island — 
Wrapped in mats, and merely laid on the 
ground, covered with sticks and stones. The 
Dodies of chiefs and young girls of rank 
are placed in boxes, and hoisted into the 
branches of trees, where they are allowed to 
remain. The rank of the person is indicated 
by the height to which the body is raised, 
tnat of a great chief or of his daughter being 
nearly at the top of the tree, while that of 
an inferior chief will be on one of the lowest 
^ranches. 

Over the coffin are thrown blankets and 
mats, and similar articles are hung on the 
boughs of neighboring trees. They are 


always torn into strips, partly perhaps as a 
sign of mourning, and partly to guard them 
from being stolen. With the dead man is 
deposited all the property which he has not 
given away before his death, except his best 
canoe, his share of the roof and wall hoards, 
his weapons, and his slaves, all of which be- 
long by right to his eldest son. In some 
cases even iiis house is burned, and in others 
the posts are dug up, and the whole house 
teansported to another position. 

' Near the bodies of chiefs are placed large 
wooden images intended to represent the 
dead man. One of them, seen by Mr. Sproat, 
held a skull in its hand, which it was grimly 
contemplating; another, which represented 
a deceased orator, had its hand outstretched 
as in the act of ‘ speaking ; and a third was 
shown as if grasping a wolf. The relatives 
often visit their burial-places. They come 
about dark,\light a great fire, and feed it with 
oil and oth^ inflammable materials, while 
th^ wail loudly at intervals. 

To the honor of these tribes, it may be 
said that they never disturb the relics of the 
departed,' even if they occupy the burial- 
ground of a hostile tribe. In consequence 
of the mode of burial, nothing can have 
a more dreary or forlorn look than an isl- 
and which has been selected as a burial- 
ground. On the branches of the trees are 
the mouldering bodies sf the dead, and on 
their boughs flutter the tattered remains 
of their clothing. And on the ground the 
scene is no better, for it is occupied with 
decaying boards, broken boxes, shattered 
canoes, rotten paddles, and other emblems 
of decay. 

When the dead chief has been a man of 
very great importance, his emblem or crest 
is either painted or carved. In the former 
case it is painted on the coffin, but in the 
latter it is genemlly placed on a post or a 
free near the body. According to Mr. Dun- 
can, if the crest should happen to be an 
eagle or a raven, it is carved as if in the act 
of flying, and fixed t© the edge of the coffin 
with its wings spread, as if it were typical 
of the escaping and aspiring spirit of the 
dead chief. 
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LARGE STATUBE— THE TO-TOOK — ORNAMENTS — BAIDARRES — UNDEROROTJXD HOUSES — MALKMTTTB 
DANCE — CHIEF ALEUYANUK — INOELETES — HOUSES — HONESTY — CO-YUKON8 —DRESS — MOURN- 
ING FOR THE DEAD — WAKE — DISrOSAD OF THE DEAD APPEARANCE OF THE WOMEN — AFFBO- 
TION FOR CHILDREN — COMMUNITY OF GOODS — CHARACTER. 

The United States Government having Hr. Wbymper gives the following account 
recently purchased the territory of Alaska, of a dance to which he and his party were 
this w'ork will be increased in value to the invited: — 

American public, by including some account On arriving at the doorway, we found a 
of the uncivilized tribes which are its most subterranean passage, two and a half feet 

numerous inhabitants, high, crawling through which we at lask 

At the moutli of the Unalachleet River is reached the room, — dimly lighted by blub- 
the most northern settlement on the coast, her lamps. The Indians who were to take 
a Russia]) trading post. To the northwest part in the dance, chiefly young men, were 
of this po.st Mr. Whyinper found a large nude to the waist, and wore seal, deerskin 
village of Maleraiite and Kaveak Indians, or cotton pantaloons, with tails of wolves 
They resemble the Esquimaux, except that or dogs hanging behind, and feathers round 
they are a tall and stout race. It is not their heads. The elders sat On a bench or 
unusual to find men among them six feet in shelf, running round the entire building, and 
height, and some even taller than this. The looked on approvingly, while they consumed 
men shave the crown of the head, and their own smoke, liKe the Tclmktchis, by 
are fond of an ornament called the To-took. swallowing it, and getting partially intoxi- 
It is made by pieces of bone run through cated thereby. The women brought in her* 
holes ou either side of the face just below ries and fish in large ‘contogs,’ or wooden 
the mouth. The oruaments of the women, bowls. 

who are stout and good-liumored, are a “The performance commenced by the 
tattoo on the chin, beads hanging from actors ranging themselves in a square, and 
their hair, and also leaden or iron bracelets, raising these dishes of provisions to the four 
Both sexes wear skin clothing. The coat cardinal points successively, and once to the 
has a hood almost always, which is gener- skies, with a sudden noise like ‘ swish I ’ or 
ally of wolf skin. Men and women alike the flight of a rocket 

wear pantaloons of seal or reindeer skin, “Then came the feast; and that over, a 

the womejj having the socks attached and in monotonous chorus, with an accompaniment 
one piece. The “baidarres” of these na- of gongs, was started. The words of the song 
fcives, similar to the Esquimaux, kajak, are commenced, ‘ Yung iva,iya,i yal’ and con- 
admirably made. The frames are light tinued throughouVlnmg lyal’ Then aboy 
and strong, the skin covering being sewed sprang out on the floor : mo was joined by a 
with sinew, and the seams made water- second, then a third, till a circle of twenty 
ti^i by fat rubbed into them. was formed. Kow they appeared violently 

Their houses are usually underground, attracted together, and now as much re- 
and have a tunnel, through which one must pelied ; now they were horrified at one an^ 
crawl to enter them. A hole in the roof other’s conduct, and held up their arras in 
— which is just above the surface of the warning gestures, and again all were Mends 

g round — lets out the smoke. When there and made pantomime of their happiness. In 
i no fire, this aperture is closely covered this performance there was nearly && much 
With a skim done by arms and bodies, as with feet. When 

am€) 
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there was a Jull in the entertainment, small 
presents were given to all the strangers in- 
vited.” 

The Malemutes and Kaveaks, though 
intermingling, and having similar habits, 
manners, and customs, yet speak different 
dialects aii4 Inhabit difi'erent parts of the 


territory. They are considered as supetrior 
to the other Indian tribes of that region. 
The Malemute chief “ Aleuyanuk,” vdvom 
Mr. Whymper saw, “ was a nne-looking old 
man, erect and soldierly, and, wearing a 
mustache and imperial, his manners would 
not have disgraced a civilized assembly.” 


IKGELEyES. 


The Ingejetes speak a dialect entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the Malemutes, — one 
nearly allied; to the Co-yukon. They are a 
stout, noble-fooking race, good-natured, and 
having considerable intelligence. 

Polygamy^ though allowed, is not very 
common, and marriage is a permanent rela- 
tion, except occasionally, when the wife is 
barren or nas too many daughters. Female 
children not being prized so highly as sons, 
in such instances the wife is sometimes dis- 
missed. They live in underground houses, 
such as have been described, and in mild, 


wet weather, the passage-way is nothing 
but a sewer. The entrance being covered 
with a skin, the mixture of foul smells in- 
side, arising from stale fish and meat, old 
skins, dogs, dirt and smoke, is sickening and 
unendurable by any but an Indian. Mr. 
Whymper testifies to the good temper of 
the children and the honesty of the people, 
i “ At their villages our goods lay unguarded 
in our absence, and I cannot recall a single 
case of proved dishonesty among them, 
although we found them becoming more 
greedy in their demands for payment.” 


THE CO-YUKOJSrS. 


The Co-yukons are an interior tribe, and 
the largest on the Yukon, which is the great 
river of the north, being 2,000 miles long, 
and navigable 1,0(^ miles. They may be 
found on the banks of the Co-yukuk, and 
other interior rivers. These Indians resem- 
ble the Ingeletes, already mentioned, but 
have a more ferocious countenance. Their 
dress is a double-tailed coat, one tail before, 
the other behind, and this style, with some 
modifications, prevails for a thousand miles 
on the Yukon. 

The dress of the women is cut. iliore 
squarely, and they wear an ornament of 
Hy-a-qua shells on the nose, which runs 
through a hole made in the cartilage be- 
tween the nostrils. It is a singular fact that 
higher up the river it is the men only who 
wear this ornament. 

Among these tribes the period of mourn- 
ing for the dead is one year, the women dur- 
ing this time often gathering to talk and 
cry over the deceased At the end of the 
year, they have a feast or “ wake,” which is 
generally a queer compound of jollity and 
grief, une such scene, to commemorate the 
death of a child, was witnessed by Mr. Wbym- 
peratKulato. “The poor old mother and 
some of her friends wept bitterly, while the 
guests were gayly dancing round a painted 
pole, on which strings of beads and some 
magnificent wolf skins were hung. They 
kept up singing and dancing to a fashionable 
hour of the morning, and one little sav£^e, 
who had been shouting at the top of his 
luiigs for hotirs^ got up the next day without 
any voice at all, a case of righteous fetribu* 

, ' ss 


tion. The decorations of the pole were di- 
vided among those who took part in the 
‘wake.’” 

Their method of disposing of the dead is 
not interment, but enclosure in oblong boxes, 
raised on posts. These are sometimes orna- 
mented with strips of skin,and the possessions 
of the deceased, as the canoe, paddles, &c., are 
placed on the top of the box. Smaller arti- 
cles are placed within the box. This ibur- 
post coffin is a custom also among the coast 
tribes already described. The women are 
quite prepossessing in appearance, are affec- 
tionate toward their chilaren, and especially 
fond of their first-born. They are good-natured 
and playful, snowballing and rolling each 
other in the snow, sliding down hill on sled- 
ges or snow-shoes, with the enthusiasm of 
children. 

There are other tribes, the names of which 
need only be mentioned, viz: the Kotch-a- 
Kutchins lowland people), the Au Kufc- 
chins, the Tatauchok Kutchins, Birch River 
and Rat River Indians. The Zapana In- 
dians (or knoll people), Mr. Whymper thinks 
are the most unsophisticated of m the In- 
dian tribes of the present day. Those he 
saw “ were gay with painted faces, feathers 
in their long hair, patches of ced clay at the 
back of their heads, covered with smml flu% 
feathers, double-tailed coats and pantaloons 
of buckskin, much adorned with fringes and 
beads, and , elaborately worked fire-bags and 
belts.” Many of them, as in other Indian 
tribes, wore through the nose the Hy-a-qua 
shell as an omefoeui The women of ihe 
upper tribes wear less omameut thsm the 
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men, and are compelled to do more drudgery 
than those of the lower Yukon and coast of 
Alaska. 

Among the coast tribes, and especially 
on the Yukon, there is, to some extent, a 
community of goods, the industrious hunter 
supplying the vill^e crowd. This is a cus- 
tom so much practised that the hunter gets 
no praise for his service. Some of the chiefs 
maintain their position by frequent distribu- 
tions of their effects, and the game which 
they, being good hunters, have been able 
to take. “’These chiefs are often the worst 
clothed and worst fed of all the tribe. Such 
generosity is expected as a matter of course. 
No man, woman, or child among them goes 
unfed, unhoused, or unwarmed, if there be 
food, dwelling, or fire in the settlement.” 

Among the tribes of Alaska, a system of 
slavery exists that can hardly be surpassed 
for barbarism. They all buy and sell slaves. 
“ Parents will sell their children for three or 
four blankets or a few dollars, and have no 
compunction of conscience for the use they 
may be put to in the future. When one 
tribe goes to war with another, all the pris- 
oners taken by either tribe are called and 
used as slaves. When a chief or any 
of his family dies, it is the custom to kill 
one or more of these slaves, so that the chief 
or his deceased relative may hnve a servant 
in the other world to wait on him. In 1868 
an old chief of the Sitka tribe died, and a 
few days before his death, when his relatives 
were satisfied that he could live but a short 
time, they selected as a victim for sacrifice 
a young, healthy, good-looking warrior, 
whom the Sitka tribe had taken prisoner 
while at war with one of the tribes down 
near Queen Charlotte’s Sound. The slave 
had been tied up two days about the time 
the old chief died, and by some means some 
of his friends were apprised of his condition, 
and immediately notified Gen. Davis that 
the Indian slave was liable to be killed at 
any moment. Gen. Davis had one of the 
chiefs brought before him, and after a long 
conversation about the foolishness of such 
sacrifices, he agreed to let the slave go free; 
and lest they might attempt to put into ex- 
ecution their original idea of killing him, the 
General permitted the Indian to remain in 
the city, where he would be protected, 

“ Becently one of the chiefs tried hard to 


get hold of a half-breed, named Evanoff, U 
sacrifice him. For the two preceding weeks 
this chief would go up every day to Gen, 
Davis, stating that he had a slave in the 
city, and wanting to know if he could not get 
him into Indiantown. The .General, sup- 
posing the chief wanted one of his Indians, 
told him to go and get him, but it was not 
until the day in question that the effort was 
made to get this man. It seems that Evan- 
off’s motner was an Indian woman, but his 
father was a Russian, and when he was but 
three years of age a lady named Benge- 
man adopted and brought him up. The 
chief who claimed him had a child that was 
expected to die, and afterward did die. Hav- 
ing no slave but his claim on Evanoff, he made 
this effort to sacrifice him that he might be 
a servant for his child in the spirit world. 
When the general saw whom the chief 
claimed, in a very few well-timed words he 
taught him and several of his warriors more 
about civilization than ever they knew before. 
He asked the chief what he wanted with this 
rnan. Pointing to Evanoff, the Indian told 
him his child was sick, and he only wanted 
him for three hours, and then he would let 
him go free. The General told him that the 
best thing he could do was to look on Evanoff 
as a free man already, and warned the Indian 
if in the future he should ever attempt to 
trouble Evanoff again, he would put him in 
the guard-house and keep him there. The 
Indian went off well pleased, and stated that 
he would be a good Indian thereafter. 

“ The slaves are put U> death as follows. 
As soon as a chief dies, the slave is com- 
pelled to wash the body of the corpse; and 
is then taken out and thrown flat on his 
hack and held there, when a stick of wood is 
placed across his throat, and two Indians sit 
down on each end of it, and in this way 
strangle him to death. His body is then 
placed inside a large pile of wood and burned 
to ashes. It is customary when a big chief 
dies to put to death two or more slaves. All 
slaves taken in war have to act as servants 
for the chiefs who own them .” — (Sitka Times 
of Kov. 27, 1869.) 

Tlie Indian population of the whole terri- 
tory of Alaska is estiihated at about 30,000. 
They are peaceful and quite capable, learn- 
ing quickly, and exhibiting considerable 
skm m their utensils and weapons. 
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HOUB OF THE TCHUKTOHI — INDEPENBEKCB — 1>1ST«I0T OF THK RTT8SUK8 —CAKAVAITS — INTOXI- 
CATION fix ^BAOOO — FAIR OF OSTBOWNOJ® — OBAVITT OF THB TCHUKTOHI — THEIR TENT 
— MADAKB ZAUFT---HOSPZrAlJTT--- SBAJUAN18X HUMAN SACRIFIOE — POLYGAMY — MUROEB 
OF THB AGED — JAKUTS — - THEIR ENDTTBANCX |H|^EBYB — 8UPBRSTITION — THE TXJNGUSI — 
DIFFERENT TRIBES — CANNIBALISIf —ORNAMEHTa— BRAVERY — DIET — SHAMANISM — DISPOSAJr 
OP THE DEAD — A NIOHT*S HALT WITH THE TUNGUSI IN THE FOREST — SPORTS — PAIRS. 

tlJROSSiNG Behring’s Straits into Asia, we skins, they barter furs and walrus teeth 
find in Northern Siberia several peoples with the natives of America, the Tchuktchi 
whose condition and character bring them come with their goods and tents drawn on 
within the scope of this work. sledges to the fair of Ostrownoje. One of 

The home of the Tchuktchi is at the ex- these caravans generally consists of fifty or 
treme north-eastern point of Asia; bounded sixty families, and one fair is scarcely at an 
^ the Polar Ocean on one side, and by end when they set off* to make their arrange- 
Behring Sea on the other. It is, as the few ments for the next 

travellers who have visited it say, one of the Tobacco is the primum mohiU of the trade 

dreariest regions of the earth. There i# no which centres in Ostrownoje. Their pipes 
indication oi summer before July 20th, and are of a peculiar character, larger at the 
winter begins about the 20th of August stem than the bowl, which holds a very small 
The sea coasts abound with seals, sea-lions, quantity of tobacco. In smoking, they swal- 
and walruses; while the wolf, reindeer, and low the fumes of the tobacco, and often, after 
Arctic fox abound in the interipr. In this six or eight whiffs, fall back, completely in- 
cold, desolate region dwell the only aborigi- toxicated for the time, 
nal race of Northern Asia that has resisted But Ostrownoje attracts not only Tchuk- 
all attempts of the Russian government to tchi and Russians; a great number of the 
take away its independence. Dr. Hartwig, Siberian tribes, from a vast circuit of ]U000 
in his sketch of this tribe, says: ‘^The or 1,500 versts, — Jukahiri, Lamutes, Tun- 
rulers of Siberia have confinea them within gusi, Tschuwanzi, Koriacks, — also come 
narrower limits, but they obey no foreign locking in their- sledges, drawn partly by 
leader, and wander unmolested, with their dogs, partly by horses, for the purpose of 
numerous reindeer herds, over the naked bartering their commodities against the 
tundras^ goods of the Tchuktchi. Fancy this bar- 

A natural distrust of their powerful neigh- oarous assembly meeting every year during 
bore has rendered them long unwilling to the intense cold and short days of the be- 
enter Into any commercial intercourse with ginning of March. Picture to yourself the 
the Russians, and to meet them at the fair Imtastic illumination of their red watch- 
of Ostrownoje, a smidl town, situated not fires blazing under the starry firmament, or 
far from their mntiers, on a small island of mingling their ruddy glare with the aurora 
file Aninj, in 68^ N. lat dickering through the skies, and add to the 

From the East Cape of Asia, where, cross- strange sight the hollow sound of the Sha^ 
ing Behring’s Strait In boats covered with man’s drumi and th^ howling of seTemt 

( 1377 ) 
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hundreds of hungry dogs, and you will surely 
confess that no fair lias a more original char- 
acter than that of Ostrownoje. 

The imperturbable gravity of the Tchuktch 
forms a remarkable contrast with the greedy 
eagerness of the Kussian trader. Although 
the Tchuktchi have no scales with them, it 
is not easy to deceive them in the weight, 
for they know exactly by the feeling of the 
hand whether a quarter of a pound is want- 
ing to the pound. The whole fair seldom 
lasts longer than three days, and Ostrow- 
noje, which must have but very few station- 
ary inhabitants indeed (as it is not even 
mentioned in statistical accounts, which cite 
towns of seventeen souls), is soon after aban- 
‘doned for many months to its ultra- Siberian 
solitude. 

But before we allow the Tchuktchi to 
retire to their deserts, we may learn some- 
thing more of their habits by accompanying 
Hr, Matiuschkin W rangell’s companion on 
a visit to the ladies of one of their first 
chiefs. “We enter the outer tent, or 
‘ wamet,’ consisting of tanned reindeer 
skins supported on a slender framework. 
An opening at the top to let out the smoke, 
and a kettle in the centre, announce that 
antechamber and kitchen are here harmo- 
niously blended into one. But where are 
the inmates? Most probably in that large 
sack made of the finest skins of reindeer 
calves, which occupies, near the kettle, the 
centre of the ‘wamet’ To penetrate into 
this samttum. sanctorum of the Tchuktch 
household, we raise the loose flap which 
serves as a door, creep on all-fours through 
the opening, cautiously re-fasten the flap by 
tucking it under the floor-skin, and find 
ourselves in the reception or withdrawing- 
room,— the ‘ polog.’ A snug box, no doubt, 
for a cold climate, but rather low, as we can- 
not stand upright in it, and not (juite so 
well ventilated as a sanitary commissioner 
would approve of, as it has positively no 
opening for light or air. A suffocating 
smoke meets us on entering. We rub our 
eyes, and when they have at length got 
accustomed to the biting atmosphere, we 
perceive, by the gloomy light of a train-oil 
lamp, the worthy family squatting on the 
floor in. a state of almost complete nudity. 
Without being in the least embarrassed, 
Madame Leiitt and her daughter receive us 
in their primitive costume. But, to show us 
that the Tchuktchi know how to receive 
company, and to do honor to their guests, 
they immediately insert strings oi glass 
beads in their greasy^hair. Their hospital- 
ity equals their politeness; for, instead of a 


cold reception, a hot dish of boiled reindeer 
flesh, copiously irrigated with rancid train- 
oil by the experienced hand of the mistress 
of the household, is soon after smoking 
before us. Unfortunately, our effeminate 
taste is not up to the haul goUtt of her culi- 
nary art, and while Mr. Leiitt does ample 
justice to the artistic talent of his spouse, 
by rapidly bolting down pieces as large as a 
fist we are hardly able to swallow a morsel.” 

Though most of the Reindeer or nomadic 
Tchuktchi have been baptized, yet Wrangell 
supposes the ceremony to have been a mere 
financial speculation on their part, and is 
convinced that the power of the Shamans is 
still as great as ever. An epidemic had car- 
ried off a great number of persons, and also 
whole herds of reindeer. In vain the Sham- 
ans had recourse to their usual conjurations. 
The plague continued. They consulted to- 
gether, and directed that one of their most 
respected chiefs, named Kotschen, must be 
sacrificed, to appease the irritated spirits. 
Kotschen was willing to submit to the sen- 
tence, but none could be found to execute it, 
until his own son, prevailed on by his father’s 
exhortations, and terrified by his threatened 
curse, plunged a knife into ’his heart, and 
gave his body to the Shamans. 

Polygamy is general among the Tchuk- 
tchi, and they change their wives as often as 
they please. Still, though the women are 
certainly slaves, they are allowed more in- 
fluence, and are subjected to less labor, than 
among many savages. Among other heath- 
enish and detestable customs, is that of 
killing all deformed children, and all old peo- 

le as soon as they become unfit for the 

ardships and fatigues of a nomad life. 
They do not indulge in any needless cru- 
elty, but stupefy the aged victim, by putting 
some substance up the nostrils before open- 
ing a vein. Two years before Wrangell’s 
arrival at Kolyma there was an instence 
of this in the case of one of their richest 
chiefk. Waletka’s father became infirm and 
tired of life, and was put to death at his own 
express desire, by some of his nearest rela- 
tions. 

The number of the Tchuktchi is cheater 
than one might expect to find in so sterile a 
country. According to the Russian mis- 
sionaries, tliere were, some years back, 52 
ulusses or villages of the Onkilon (or sta- 
tionary Tchuktdii), with 1,668 tents, and 
10,000 inhabitants, and Wrangell tells us 
that the Tennygk (or Reindeer Tchuktchi), 
are at least twice as numerous, so that the 
entire population of the land of the Tchuk- 
tchi may possibly amount to 30,000. 
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JAKUTS. 

The Jakets are the most energetic of Though reserved and unsocial, they are 
these races, having reached a higher civiliza- kind to strangers that need assistance, 
tion than the others in the same latitude, They are the universal carriers to the east 
with the exception of Iceland, Finland, and of the Lena. Bidding defiance to the cold 
Norway. They are a pastoral people, hospi- and the storm, fearing neither the gloom 
table, possess considerable mechanical skill, of the forest nor the dangers of the icy 
and are so shrewd and cunning that no sti^am, yet they are not emancipated from 
Russian can compete with them. the old belief .in Schamanism — the dread 

“Even in Siberia,” Wrangell says, “they of evil spirits. They number about 200,- 
are called ‘ men of iron.’ Often have I seen 000, and form the principal part of the 
them" sleeping at a temperature of 4*=^ in population of the vast and dreary province 
the open air, and with a thick ice rind cover- of Jakutsk. 
ing their almost unprotected bodies.” 


THE TUNGUSI. 


This race having spread over East Siberia, 
driving before them the Jakuts, Jukahiri, 
T^uktchi, and other aboriginal tribes, were 
conquered by the Russians, and are now as 
ignorant and uncivilized as they were two 
hundred and fifty years ago: Dr. Hartwig, 
deriving his Information from Wrangell, 
the Arctic explorer, thus sketches the traits 
of this people : — 

“ According to their occupations, and the 
various domestic animals employed by them, 
they are distii^uished by the names of Rein- 
deer, Horse, Dog, Forest, and River Tun- 

si ; but, although they are found from the 

sins of the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Tunguska, to the western shore of the sea of 
Ochotsk, and from the Chinese frontiers and 
the Baikal to the Polar Ocean, their whole 
number does not amount to more than 30,000, 
and diminishes from year to year, in conse- 
quence of the ravages of the small-pox and 
other epidemic disorders transmitted to them 
by the Russians. Only a few rear horses and 
cattle, the reindeer being generally their do- 
mestic animal; and the impoverished Tun- 
guse, who has been deprived of his her<i by 
some contagious disorder, or the ravages of 
the wolves, lives as a fisherman on the borders 
of a river, assisted by his dog, or retires into 
the forests as a promyschlemk, or hunter.” 

Of the miseries which here await him, 
Wrangell relates a melancholy instance. In 
a solitary hut, in one of the dreariest wilder- 
nesses imaginable, he found a Tunguse and 
his daughter. While the father, with his 
long snow-shoes, was pursuing a reindeer 
for several days together, this unfortunate 
girl remained alone and helpless in the hut, 

— which even in summer afforded but an 
imperfect shelter against the rain and wind, 

— exposed to the cold, and frequently to 
hunger, and without the least occupation. 
No wonder that the impoverished Tungusi 
not seldom sink into cannibalism. Neither 
the reindeer nor the dogs, nor the wives 
and children of their more fortunate coun* 


trymen, are secure from the attacks and 
voracity of these outcasts, who, in their turn, 
are treated like wild beasts, and destroyed 
without mercy. A bartering trade is, how- 
ever, carried on with them, but only at a 
distance, and by signs; each party deposit- 
ing its goods, and following every motion of 
the other with a suspicious eye. 

The Russian government, anxious to re- 
lieve the misery of the impoverished nom- 
ads, has given orders to settle them along 
the river banks, and to provide them with 
the necessary fishing implements; but only 
extreme wretchedness can induce the Tun- 
guse to relinquish his free life of the forest. 
His careless temper, his ready wit, and 
sprightly manner, distinguish him from the 
other Siberian tribes, — the gloomy Samoiede, 
the uncouth Ostiak, the reserved Jakut, — 
but he is said to be mil of deceit and malice. 
His vanity shows itself in the quantity of 

f lass beads with which he decorates his 
ress of reindeer leather, from his small 
Tartar cap to the tips of his shoes. When 
chasing or travelling on his reindeer through 
the woods, he of course lays aside most of 
his finery, and puts on large water-tight 
boots, or sari, well greased with fat, to keep 
off the wet of the morass. His hunting ap- 
paratus is extremely simple. A small axe, 
a kettle, a leathern bag containing some 
dried fish, a dog,* a short gun, or merely a 
bow and a sling, is all he requires for his 
expeditions into the forest. With the as- 
sistance of his long and narrow snow-shoes, 
he flies over the dazzling plains, and pro- 
tects his eyes, like the Jakut, with a net 
made of black horse-Mir. He never hesi- 
tates to attack the bear single-handed, and 
generally masters him. The nomad Tun* 

f use naturally requires a movable dwelling, 
lis tent is covered with leather, or large 
pieces of pliable bark, which are easily roled 
up and transported from place to place. The 
yourt of the sedentary Tunguse resembles 
that of the Jaknt, and is so small that it can 
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be Terr quickly end thorongbly warmed by 
a dre idndled on the stone hearth in the 
centre. In his food the Tunguse is by no 
means dainty. One of his favorite dishes 
consists of the contents of a reindeer’s 
stomach mixed with wild berries^ and 
spread out in thin cakes on the nnd of 
trees, to be dried in the air or in the sun. 
Those who have settled on the Wiluj and in 
the neighborhood of Kertschinsk likewise 
consume large quantities of brick tea, which 
they boil with fat and berries Into a thick 
porridge, and this unwholesome food adds, 
no doubt, to the yellowness of their com- 
plexion. 

But few of the Tungusi have been con- 
verted to Christianity, the ma^rity being 
still addicted to Shamanism. They do not 
like to bury their dead, but place them, in 
their holiday dresses, in large chests, which 
they hang up between two trees. The 
hunting apparatus of the deceased is buried 
beneath the chest. Ko ceremonies are used 
on the occasion, except when a Shaman 
happens to be in the neighborhood, when a 
reindeer is 8acridced,on whose flesh the sor- 
cerer and the relatives regale themselves, 
while the spirits to whom the animal is sup- 
posed to be offered are obliged to content 
themselves with the smell of the burnt fat. 
As among the Samoiedes or the Ostial^, 
woman is a marketable ware among the 
Tungusi. The father gives his daughter in 
marriage for twenty or a hundred reindeer, 
or the bridegroom is obliged to earn her 
hand by a long period of service. 

In East Siberia the Tungusi divide with 


the Jakuts the taslr<ff conveying goods or 
travellers through the forests, and afford the 
stranger frequent opportunities for admiring 
their agility and go^ humor. On halting 
after a day a journey, the reindeer are un- 
packed in an instant, the saddles and the 



trees. 

Comfortably seated on his reindeer saddle, 
the traveller may now amuse himself with 
the dances, which the Tung^i accompany 
with an agreeable song; or, if he choose to 
witness their agility in athletic exercises, it 
only costs him a word of encouragemeht 
ana a small donation of brandy. Two of the 
Tungusi hold a rope, and swing it with all 
their might, so that it does not touch the 
ground. Meanwhile a third Tunguse skips 
over the rope, picks up a bow and arrow, 
spans the bow and shoots the arrow, with- 
out once touching the rope. Some partic- 
ularly bold and expert Tungusi will dance 
over a sword which a person lying on his 
back on the ground is swinging almut with 
the greatest rapidity. Should our traveller 
be a Mend of chess, the Tungusi are equally 
at Us service, as they are passionately fond 
of Mb noblest of games, especially in the 
Kolymsk district 

Like all other Siberian nomads, they visit, 
at least once a year, the various fairs which 
are held in the small towns scattered here 
and there over their immense territory, such 
as Kirensk, Olekminsk, Bargusin and Och- 
otsk, which, before the opening of Amoor to 
trade, was the chief port of l^t Siberia. 
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TACHMENT OF OSTIAKS TO THEIR ANCIENT CUSTOMS — ARCHERY — APPEARANCE AND CHARACTER 
OF THE OSTIAKS. 

The Samo’iedes, the neighbors of the Lap- human concerns, — capricious beings, who 
landers, are still farther removed from allow themselves to be influenced by offer- 
civilized society, and plunged in even ings, or yield to magical incantations; and 
deeper barbarism. The wildest tundras to these, therefore, the Samoiede has 
and woods of Northern Bussia and West- recourse when he feels the necessity of 
ern Siberia are the home of the Samoiede. invoking the aid or averting the wrath of a 
With his reindeer herds he wanders over higher power. 

the naked wastes, from the eastern coasts The chief of all Samoiede idols is in the 
of the White Sea to the banks of the island of Way gatz, — a cold and melancholy 
Chatanga, or hunts in the boundless forests Delos, — where it was already found b}' old 
between the Obi and the Jenissei. His Barentz. This idol is a mere block of stone, 
intercourse with the Bussians is confined to with its head tapering to a point. It has 
his annual visit at the fairs of such miserable thus been fashioned, not by a mortal artist, 
settlements as Obdorsk and Pustosersk, but by a play of nature. After this orimnal 
where, far from improving by their com- the Samoieaes have formed many idols of 
pany, he but too often becomes the prey of stone or w^ood of various sizes, which they 
their avarice, and learns to know them call ‘‘ Sjadsei,” from their possessing a human 
merely as cheats and oppressors. Prot- physiognomy (sja). These idols they dress 
estant missionaries have long since brought in reindeer skins, and ornament them with 
instruction to the Laplander’s hut, but the all sorts of colored rags. But a resemblance 
majority of the less fortunate Samoiedes to the human form is not the necessary attri* 
still adhere to the gross superstitions of bute of a Samoiede idol; any irregularly 
their fathers. They oelieve in a Supreme shaped stone or tree may be? thus distin* 
Being, — Kura, or Jilibeambaerye, — who guished. 

resides in the air, and, like the Jupiter of If the object is small, the savage carries 
old, sends down thunder and lightning, rain it everywhere about with him, carefully 
and snow; and as a proof that something of wrapped up; if too cumbersome to be trans- 
a poetic mney is to be found even among ported, it is reserved as a kind of national 
tlie most savage nations, they call the rain- deity. As with the Ostiaks^ each Samoiede 
how “ hem of his garment.” As this tribe has in its train a peculiar sledge,-- the 
deity, however^ is too far removed from Hahengan, — in which the household idols 
them to leave them any hope of gaining his (or Hahe) are placed. One of these Penates 
favor, they never think of offering him protects the reindeer, another watches over 
either prayer or sacrifice. But, besides the health of hla worshippers, a third Is the 
Hum, there are a great many inferior guardian of their connubial happinessv a 
spiritSi or Bohi who directly interfere in fourth lahee eare to Ail their pets with fii^ 

( 3 . 381 ) 
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Whenever his services are requii’ed, the 
Hahe is taken from his repository, and 
erected in the tent or on the pasture ground, 
in the wood or on the river’s bank. 

His mouth is then smeared with oil or 
blood, and a dish with fish or flesh is set 
before him, in the full expectatien that his 
good offices will amply repay the savory re- 

ast. When his aid is no longer necessary, 

e is put aside witliout any further cere- 
mony, and as little noticed as the Madonna 
of the N'eapolitan fisherman after the storm 
has ceased. 

The Hahe, or idols, are very convenient 
objects of reverence to the Samoiede, as he 
can consult them^ or ask their assistance, 
without being initiated in the secrets of 
magic; while the Tadebtsios, or invisible 
spirits, which everywhere hover about in 
the air, and are more inclined to injure than 
to benefit man, can only be invoked by a 
Tadibe, or sorcerer, who, like the Cumsean 
sibyl, works himself into a state of ecstatic 
fVenzy, When bis services are required, 
the first care of the Tadibe is to invest him- 
self with his magical mantle, — a kind of 
shirt made of reindeer leather, and hemmed 
wi^ red cloth. The seams are covered in 
a similar manner, and the shoulders are dec- 
ollated with epaulettes of the same gaudy 
material. A piece of red cloth veils the eyes 
and face, — for the Tadibe requires no ex- 
ternal organs of sight to penetrate into the 
world of spirits,— and a plate of polished 
metal shines upon his breast. 

Thus accoutred, the Tadibe seizes his 
radical drum, whose sounds summon the 
spirits to his will. Its form is round, it has 
but one bottom, made of reindeer skin, and 
is more or less decorated with brass rings, 
and other ornaments, according to the wealth 
or poverty of its possessor. During the cere- 
mony of invocation, the Tadibe is generally 
assisted by a disciple, more or less initiated 
in the magic art They either sit down, or 
walk about in a circle. The chief sorcerer 
beats the drum, at first slowly, then with 
increasing violence, singii^ at the same 
time a few words to a mystic melody. The 
disciple immediately falls in, and both re- 
peat the same monotonous chant 

At length the spirits appear, and the con- 
sultation is supposed to begin;, the Tadibe 
from time to* time remaining silent, as if 
listening to theit answers, and hut gently 
Iwatiug his drum, while the assistant con- 
tinues to sing. Finally, this mute conversa- 
tiod ceases, the song changes into a wild 
howling, the drum is violently struck, the 
eye of the Tadibe glows with a strange fire, 
fomx issues from his lips, when suddenly the 
uproar ceases, and the oracular sentence is 
pronounced. The Tadibes are consulted, not 
only for the purpose of recovering a strange 
reindeer, or to preserve the herd from a con- 
tagious border, or to obtain success in fish- 
ing^f The Samoiedei when a prey to illness, 


seeks no other medical advice; and the sor- 
cerer’s drum either scares away the malevo- 
lent spirits that cause the malady, or sum- 
mons other to the assistance of his patient 
Besides dealing with the invisible world, 
the Tadibe does not neglect the usual arts or 
an expert coqjurer, and knows by this means 
how to increase his influence over his simple- 
minded countrymen. One of his commonest 
tricks is similar to that which has been prac- 
tised with so much success by the brothers 
Davenport He sits down, with his hands 
and feet bound, on a reindeer skin stretched 
out upon the floor, and, the light being re- 
moved, begins to summon the ministering 
I spirits to his aid. Strange, unearthly noises 
I now begin to be heard; bears growl, snakes 
I hiss, squirrels rustle about the hut At 
I length the tumult ceases, the audience anx- 
iously awaits the end of the spectacle, when 
suddenly the Tadibe, freed from his bonds, 
steps into the hut, no one doubting that the 
spirits have set him free. 

As barbarous as the poor wretches who 
submit to his guidance, the Tadibe is inca- 
pable of improving their moral condition, 
and has no wish to do so. Under various 
names, — Schamans among the Tungusi, 
Angekoks among the Esquimaux, medicine- 
men among the Korth American Indians, — 
we find similar magicians or impostors 
assuming a spiritual dictatorship over all 
the Arctic nations of the Old ana the New 
World, wherever their authority has not 
been broken by Christianity or Buddhism. 
This dreary faith still extends its influence 
over at least half a million of souls, from 
the White Sea to the extremity of Asia, and 
from the Pacific to Hudson’s Bay. 

Like the Ostiaks and other Siberian 
tribes, the Samoiedes honor the memory of 
the dead by sacrifices and other ceremonies. 
They believe that their deceased friends 
have still the same wants and pursue the 
same occupations as when in the land of the 
living; and thus they place in or about their 

f raves a sledge, a spear, a cooking-pot, a 
nife, an axe, etc.^ to assist them in procur- 
ing and preparing their food. At the 
funeral, and for several years afterward, 
the relations sacrifice reindeer over the 
grave. When a person of note, a prince, 
a Starschina, the proprietor of numerous 
herds of reindeer, dies (for even among the 
miserable Samoiedes we fli^ the social 
distinctions of rich and poorl, the nearest 
relations make an image, which is placed in 
the tent of the deceased, and ei^oys the 
respect paid to him during his lifetime. At 
every meal the image is placed in his former 
seat, and every evening it is qndressed and 
Md down in nls bed. During three yeays 
; the image is thus honored, and then buried; 
for by this time the body Is supposed to be 
decayed, and to have lost all sensation of 
the past The souls the Tadibes. and of 
I those who have died a violent deatlf, atono 
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enjoy the privilege of immortality, and after daughter; on the contrary, he expects from 
their terrestrial life hover about in the air the bridegroom an equivalent for the ser- 
as unsubstantial spirits. vices which he is about to lose by her mar- 

Like the Ostiaks, the Samo’iedes consider riage. The consequence of this degrading 
the taking of an oath as an action of the custom is that the husband treats his consort 
highest religious importance. When a crime like a slave, or as an inferior being. A 
has been secretly committed against a Sam- Samoiede, who had murdered his wile, was 
oiede, he has the right to demand an oath quite surprised at being summoned before 
from the suspected person. a court of justice, for what he considered a 

If no wooden or stone Hahe is at hand, he trifling offence; “ he had honestly paid for 
manufactures one of earth or snow, leads her|’’ he said, “ and could surely do what he 
his opponent to the image, sacrifices a dog, liked with his own.” 

breaks the image, and then addresses him The senses and faculties of the Samoiedes 
with the following-words: “If thou hast com- correspond to their mode of life as nomads 
mitted this crime, then must thou perish and hunters. They have a piercing eye, del- 
like this dog.” The ill consequences of per- icate hearing, and a steady hand; uiey shoot 
jury are so much dreaded by the Samoiedes, an arrow with great accuracy, and are swift 
— who, though they have but very faint ideas runners. 

of a future state, firmly believe that crime The Samoiede is good-natured, melan- 
will be punished in this life: murder with choly, and phlegmatic. He has, indeed, but 
violent death, or robbery by losses of rein- indistinct notions of right and wrong, of 
deer, — that the true criminal, when called good and evil; but he possesses a grateful 
upon to swear, hardly ever submits to the heart, and is ready to divide his last morsel 
ceremony, but rather at once confesses his with his friend. Cruelty, revenge, the 
guilt, and pays the penalty. darker crimes that pollute so many of the 

The most effectual security for an oath is savage tribes of the tropical zone, are for- 
that it should be solemnized over the snout eign to his character. Constantly at war 
of a bear, — an animal which is highly re- with a dreadful climate, a prey to ignorance 
vered by aU the Siberian tribes, from the and poverty, he regards most of the things 
Kamschatkans to the Samoiedes, as well as of this life with supreme indifference, 
by the Laplanders. Like the Laplanders, A common trait in the character of all 
they believe that the bear conceals under Samoiedes is the gloomy view which they 
his shaggy coat a human shape with more take of life and its concerns; their internal 
than human wisdom, and speak of him in world is as cheerless as that which surrounds 
terms of the highest reverence. Like the them. True men of ice and snow, they re- 
Lapps, also, they will drive an arrow or a linquish, without a murmur, a life which 
bullet through his skin; but they preface they can hardly love, as it imposes upon 
the attack with so many compliments that them many privations, and affords them but 
th^ feel sure of disarming his anger. few pleasures in return. 

The appearance of the Samoiedes is as The entire number of the European and 
wild as the country which they inhabit. The Asiatic Samoiedes is estimated at no. more 
dwarfish stature of the Ostiak or the Lapp, than about 10,000, and this number, small as 
thick lips, small eyes, a low forehead, a broad it is when compared to the vast territory 
nose, so much flattened that the end is ovesr which they roam, is still decreasing 
nearly upon a level with the bone of the upper from year to year. Before their jsubjugation 
jaw (which is strong and greatly elevated), by the Russians, the Samoiedes were fte- 
raven-black, shaggy hair, a thin beard, and gently at war with their neighbors, Ike 
a yellow-brown complexion, are their char- Ostiaks, the Woguls, and the Tartars, and 
acteristic features, and in general they do the rude poems which celebrate the deeds of 
nothing to improve a form whh^h has but the heroes of old are still sung in the tents 
little natural beauty to boast of. The Sam- of their peaceful descendants. The minstrel^ 
oiede is satisfied if his heavy reindeer dress or troubadour, — if I may be allowed to use 
affords him protection against the cold and these names while speaking of the rudest of 
rain, and cares little if it be dirty or ill-cut* mankind, — is seated in the centre of the hut, 
some dandies, however, wear furs trimmed while the audience squat around. His ges- 
with cloth of a gaudy color. The women, as ticulations endeavor to express his sympathy 
long as they are unmarried, take some pains with his hero. His body trembles, nis voice 
with their persons; and when a Samoiede quivers, and during the more pathetic parts 
girl, with her small and lively black eyes, of his story, tears start to his eyes, and he 
appears in her reindeer jacket tightly fitting covers his face with his left han^ while the 
round the waist, and trimmed with dog-skin, right, holdihg an arrow, directs its point to 
in her scarlet moccasins, and her long, black the ground. The audience generally keep 
tresses, ornamented with pieces of brass or silence, but their groans accompany the 
tin, she may well tempt some rich admirer hero’s death; or When he soars upon an 
to offer a whole herd of reindeer for her eagle to the clouds, and thus escapes the 
hand. Por among the Samoiedes no hither mmice of his enemies, they express their 
ever thinks of bestowing a portion on his delight by a triumphant shouti 
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THE OSTIAKS. 

What is the Obi f “ One of the most and birds of pas^e, there are other Ostiaks 
melancholy rivers on earth,” say the few who possess reindeer herds, and wander in 
jBuropean travellers who have ever seen it summer to the border of the Polar Sea, 
roll its turbid waters through the wilder- where they also catch seals and fish. When 
ness; “its monotonous banks a dreary sue- winter a^roaches, they slowly returil to the 
cession of swamps and dismal pine forests, woods. Finally, in the more southerly dis- 
and hardly living creature to be seen, but tricts, there are some Ostiaks who, havifig 
cranes, wild ducks, and geese.” If yOu entirely adopted the Kussian mode of life, 
address the same question to one of the few cultivate the soil, keep cattle, or earn their 
Russians who have settled on its banks, he livelihood as carriers, 
answers, with a devout mien, “ Obi is our In general, however, the Ostiak, like the 
mother”; but if you ask the Ostiak, h^ Samdiede, obstinately withstands all inno- 
bursts forth in a laconic but energetic vations, and remains true to the customs 
phrase, “ Obi is the god whom we honor of his forefathers. He has been so often 
above all other gods.” deceived by the Russians that he is loth to 

To him the Obi is a source of life. With receive the gifts of civilization from their 
its salmon and sturgeon he pays his taxes hands. He rears that if his children learn 
and debts, and buys nis few luxuries; while to read and write, they w.ill no longer be 
the fishes of inferior quality which get satisfied to live like their parents, and that 
entangled in his net he keeps for his own the school will deprive him of the support of 
consumption and that of his faithful dog, his age. He is no less obstinately attached 
eating them mostly raw, so that the perch to the religion of his fathers, which in all 
not seldom feels his teeth as soon as it is essential points is identical witli that of the 
pulled out of the water. In spring, when Samoiedes. In some of the southern dis- 
the Obi and its tributaries burst their bonds tricts, along the Irtysch, at Surgut, he has 
of ice, and the floods sweep over the plains, indeed been baptized, and hangs up the 
the Ostiak is frequently driven into the image of a saint in his hut, as his Russian 
woods, where he finds but little to appease pope or priest has instructed him to do; but 
his hunger. At length, however, the waters nis Christianity extends no further. Along 
subside, the flat banks of the river appear the tributaries of the Obi, and below 
above their surface, and the savage erects Obdorsk, he is still plunged in Schaman- 
his summer hut close to its stream. This ism. • . , 

hovel has generally a quadrangular form, Like the Samoiedes, the Ostiaks, whose 
low walls, and a high-pointed roof, made of entire number amounts to about 25,000, are 
willow branches covered with large pieces subdivided into tribes, renunding one of the 
of bark. These, having first been softened Highland clans. Each tribe consists of a 
by boiling, are sewed together, so as to form number of faqailies, of a common descen^ 
large mats or carpets, easily rolled up and and sometimes comprising many hundred 
transported. The hearth, a mere hole in- individuals, who, however distantly related, 
closM by a few stones, is in tbe centre, and consider it a duty to assist each other in dis- 
the smoSe escapqs through an aperture at the tress. ^ t j 

top. Close to the hut there is also, generally, The Ostiaks are excellent archera, and, 
aamall store-house erected on high poles, as like all the other hunting tribes of Siberia, 
in Lapland; for the provisions must be use variously constructed arrows for the dif- 
secured against the attacks of the glutton, ferent objects of their chase, 
the wolf, or the owner’s dogs. They are generally of a small stature, ana 

At the beginning of winter the Ostiaks most of them are dark-complexioned, with 
retire into me woods, where they find, at raven-black hair like the Samoiedes; some 
least, some protection against the Arctic, of them, however, have a fairer skin and 
blasts, and are busy hunting the sable or light-colored hair. They are a good-natured, 
squirrel; but as fishing affords them at all indolent, honest race; and though they are 
times their chi^f food, they take care to es- extremely dirty, yet their Mjoky huts 
t ab bsh their winter htits on some eminence not more filtl^ than those of me Norwegian 
above the reach of the spring inundations, or Icelandic fishermen, 
near some small river, which, through holes As among the Samoie^s, the 
made In the ice, affords their nets and ang- in a very deeded condition, the father ai* 
lers a precarious supply. Their winter yourt ways giving bis daughter in marriage to the 
is somewhat more solidly constructed than highest bidder. The price is very differe^ 
their summer residence, as it is not re- and rises or Mis according 
moved every year. It is low and small, and stances of the parent; ^ wMe the nen 
its walls are plastered with clay. Light is man asks fifty reindeer for ni^ clmd> w 
admitted thro%h a piece of ice inserted in poor fisherman is glad to part with bis 
t^e wall or on toe roof, daughter for a &w squirrel-skins and dried 

Resides those who Uve solely iapon fishes stuxgeom 
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THE SOWEAHS ANB KHONBS. 

IXKJALITT OF THE flOWBAH TBIBB — OBNEBAL APPEARANCE —THE TABTAB CHABACTER OP THE PEA- 
TUBES DBE38 OF THE MEN, THEIB SCANTY COSTUME AND PLENTIFUL ORNAMENTS ~ CURIOUS 
BAB-BIN08 — DBESS OP THE WOMEN — MODE OP OBTAINING CLOTHES FOR WINTER USE— WEAPONS 
OF THE SO^TRAHB — THEIR COURAGE, AND THE APPREHENSION WHICH THEY EXCITE — A SOWRAH 
WEDDING — RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE 80WRAHS — THEIR TRUTHFULNESS — THE KHOND8 — 
DRESS And appearance — the KHOND POCKET — FEATURES OF THE WOMEN — THE MERIAH 
SACRIFIOE AND ITS OBJECT — PROCUBINQ OP THE VICTIM — VARIOUS MODES OP PERFORMING THE 
SACRIFICB — SUBSTITUTB FOB THE MERIAH — STRANGE USB OF BRACELETS — THE MERIAH8* 
INDIFFERENCE TO THEIR FATE — INFANTICIDB — WEAPONS OF THE KHONDS — DEATH OF A BEAR 
-PRIDE OF THE KHONDS — flUPBRSTmON — BELIEF IN THE POWER OF TRANSFORMATION —A 
KHOND MARRIAGE. 

The reader may remember that the Anda- country about lat 18® 30' N., and long. 72® 
man Islands trench closely upon the shores 30' E. 

of India, thus bringing closely together The Sowrahs are a tolerably good-looking 

two phases of utter savagery that never has tribe, some of the girls being even hand- 
adyanced in the scale of humanity, and of a some, were not their faces disfigured by the 
civilization which has advanced to the ut- nose rings, of which one woman will often 
most limits of which it is capable. In the wear three. The men, as is the case with 
following pages I propose to ^ve a brief all the Indian tribes, are slenderly built, and 
account of various phases of Indian life, appear to be devoid of muscles, especially in 
throwing most emphasis upon those which ihe legs. This apparent slightness, however, 
trench least upon civilization, as being most conceals great muscular power, as has often 
akin to the objects of this work. been shown in the skirmishes which their 

From the figures which illustrate this predate^ habits constantly entail upon them, 
country, and which are all taken from pho- In one ofthese skirmishes, a Sowrah who had 
tograpns, the reader will notice the very been taken prisoner suddenly snatched a 
distinct type of man which is exhibited bayonet out of the hands of his captor, and 
throughout India ; and though in some of bent the blade double, 
the trines there is a facial resemblance to the There is about the features of the Sow- 

Australian type, and in others to the Mon- rahs a decidedly Tartar look, which in- 
golian, it is impossible to mistake an entire creases with age, and is marked most 
figure in either inst^ce. We will begin strongly in the men. Some photompbs 
with those parts of Infdia which are the least of them now before me exhibit this diarao 
civOlzed, and in which the inhahit^ts retain teristlc very distinctly marked, and in one 
most of their abotigin^d manners nnd cus- case so strongly ftiat, but for color and the 
toms. ' niode of dressing the hair, the face might 

;^ily be mistaken for those of a genuine 
Thebe Is a remarkable hill tribe of India ^rtar. Indeed, Mr. Hooper, from whose 
which deserves -a short description, as the paper this account is condensed, thinks that 
people seem to have preserved the origi- they may have a Tartar origin, 
nal characteristics of their race better than One remarkable point about the Sowrahs 
any other inhabitants of the country* They is, that they have no disUaction of caste, 
are called Sowrahs, ahd live jm a tract of though they are divided into two distinct 

iim) 
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classes, the Hill Sowrahs and the Sowrahs 
of the Plain. The latter are comparatively 
civilized, and live in villages, and it is only 
of the former that this work will treat. 

The dress of the Sowrahs is primitive 
enough. The men wear nothing but the 
“ languti,” L e. ainarrow strip of cloth pass- 
ing round the Waist, through the legs, and 
tucked into the waistband. They are, how- 
ever, very fond of ornaments, though they 
care so little about dress, and have their 
necks loaded with beads, and their ears and 
nostrils filled with rings. A photograph of 
one of these men shows that lie is wearing 
no less than twenty-seven bead necklaces, as 
well as a broad brass collar. Besides the 
ordinary ear-rings, be wears an ornament 
which seems rather popular among the 
Sowrahs. A hole is bored in the upper 
part of the ear, and through it is passed one 
end of a string almost four inches in length, 
to the other end of which is attached a glit- 
tering bead about as large as a walnut. 
Some of the Sowrahs also thread small beads 
upon the string. 

The hair of the men is allowed to grow to 
a considerable length, and on festival days 
it is gathered into a knot at the back of tfie 
bead, and adorned witli feathers, mostly 
those of the peacock. This mode of dress- 
ing the hair gives a very efieminate look to 
the countenance, and on seeing a photo- 
gr^iph of the face alone, especially if it be 
that of a young man, it is i ot very easy at a 
hasty glance to discover whether it is the 
portrait of a man or woman. 

The dress of the women consists of a cloth 
wrapped round the waist. Those wromen 
who have been photographed w^ear long 
calico cloths wrapped round them from 
shoulder to knee after the ordinary Indian 
fashion; but it is evident that they have 
borrowed these cloths for the occasion, and 
so, after the custom of all uncivilized peo- 
ple, have contrived, through anxiety to look 
their best, to baffie the real object of the 
photographer, i. 6. to represent them as they 
rea% appear. Like the men, they wear an 
abundance of necklaces, and also are fond of 
simple bracelets, consi.sting of broad metal 
bands wound spirally round the wrists. The 
hair is parted down the middle, but no par- 
ticular care is expended upon it. 

When the colder weather comes on, and 
the Sowrahs want more clothing, they do 
not make it, but have recourse to the simple 
plan of waylaying travellers, killing them, 
and taking their garments. In these robber- 
ies, as w5l as in the skirmishes to which 
they often tend, the Sowrahs chiefly use the 
bow and arrow* The bow is a compara- 
tively weak one, only being a yard or so in 
length, and having a stringjnade of the outer 
coating of the bamboo. The arrows are of 
reed, armed with a flat, many-barbed iron 
heail The Sowrahs always lie in wait fo^r 
thek victims, and direct thek aim at the 


stomach and legs, so that the wounds are 
always dangerous, and generally mortal. 

They also carry a kind of battle-axe. They 
are a brave as well as a warlike people, and 
are the terror of the inhabitants oi the 
plains. Even the Khonds, who will be pres- 
ently described, ready as they are to fight 
among each other, and skilled as they are in 
the use of the bow and the battle-axe, stand in 
awe of the Sowrahs, and do not like to be 
drawn into a quarrel with them. They are 
especially afraid of these enemies, because 
the favorite mode of attack with the Sowrahs 
is to make a raid under cover of night, and, 
after securing all the plunder they can seize, 
and doing all the harm in their power, to re- 
turn to their hill fastnesses as rapidly as they 
issued from them. 

General Campbell thinks that their mode 
of life may have something to do with this 
superiority, and that their more abstemious 
and less dissipated life renders them stronger 
and more enduring than their selt-indulgent 
neighbors. In some places, Sowrahs and 
Khonds dwell together in tolerable amity, 
but both of the tribes, although they may 
derive their origin from the same source, 
and both assert themselves to be the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of the land, and to have a 
right to its possession, preserve their own 
characteristic difibrcnces so rigidly that there 
is no difficulty in distinguishing a Sowrah 
from a Khond. 

The ceremony of marriage among the 
Sowrahs, illustrated on the following page, 
is thus described by Mr. Hooper : “ A 
young man, or bis friends for him, having 
selected a bride, messengers are sent to her 
parents, and finally the young man goes, bear- 
ing a pot of toddy, or other present. If the 
consent of the parents is obtained, the cere- 
mony is commenced by fixing three posts in 
the ground, between which the bride and 
bridegroom, with their respective friends, 
assemble, and a feast is commenced at which 
nearly every person gets drunk upon toddy, 

“ The bride and bridegroom sit together, 
while turmeric water is poured on their 
heads. Presents of clo&h, beads, rings, etc., 
are exchanged, fowls^ and if possible sheep, 
are sacrificed to propitiate the demons, and 
the flesh is then cooked^ made up into balls 
with some sort of grain, and distributed 
among the party. On these occasions they 
all jom in a dance, which seems to consist 
principally in hopping kom one leg to the 
other, at each movement snapping their 
fingers and uttering an ejaculation, while at 
intervals the whole of the dancers come 
hnnming together, and then separate, 

“ tt the parents of the bride refuse to con- 
sent to the marriage, it kequently happens 
that the friends of the bridegroom wat<m 
thek opportnnliy, and If the jgir! is found 
alone, they seise and carry her ott The 
irelativea of the girl then pursue and atta^ 
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classes, the Hill Sowrahs and the Sowrahs 
of the Plain. The latter are comparatively 
civilized, and live in villages, and it is only 
of the former that this work will treat. 

The dress of the Sowrahs is primitive 
enough. The men wear nothing but the 
“ languti,” i, e. a ;narrow strip of cloth pass- 
ing round the waist, througn the legs, and 
tucked into the waistband. They are, how- 
ever, very fond of ornaments, though they 
care so little about dress, and have thefr 
necks loaded with beads, and their ears and 
nostrils filled with rings. A photograph of 
one of these men shows that he is wearing^ 
no less than twenty-seven bead necklaces, as 
well as a broad brass collar. Besides the 
ordinary ear-rings, he wears an ornament 
which seems rather popular among the 
Sowrahs. A hole is bored in the upper 
part of the ear, and through it is passed one 
end of a string almost four inches in length, 
to the other end of which is attached a glit- 
tering bead about as large as a walnut. 
Some of the Sowrahs also thread small beads 
upon the string. 

The hair of the men is allowed to grow to 
a considerable length, and on festival days 
it is gathered into a knot at the back of the 
head, and adorned with feathers, mostly 
those of the peacock. This mode of dress- 
ing the hair gives a very efieminate look to 
the countenance, and on seeing a photo- 
graph of the face alone, especially if it be 
that of a young man, it is i ot very easy at a 
hasty glance to discover whether it is the 
portrait of a man or woman. 

The dress of the women consists of a cloth 
wrapped round the waist. Those w'omen 
who have been photographed w^ear long 
calico cloths wrapped round them from 
shoulder to knee after the ordinary Indian 
fashion; hut it is evident that they have 
borrowed these cloths for the occasion, and 
so, after the custom of all uncivilized peo- 
ple, have contrived, through anxiety to look 
their best, to baffle the real object of the 
photographer, i. e. to represent them as they 
really appear. Like the men, they wear an 
abundance of necklaces, and also are fond of 
simple bracelets, consisting of broad metal 
bands wound spirally round the wrists. The 
hair is parted down the middle, but no par- 
ticular care is expended upon it. 

When the colder weather comes on, and 
the Sowrahs want more clothing, they do 
not make it, but have recourse to the simple 
plan of waylaying travellers, killing them, 
and taking their garments. In these robber- 
ies, as well as in the skirmishes to which 
they often tend, the Sowrahs chiefly use the 
bow and arrow. The bow is a compara- 
tively Weak one, only being a yard or so in 
length, and having a strtngjnade of the outer 
coating of the bamboo, arrows are of 
reed, armed with a flat, many-barhed iron 
head. The Sowrahs always lie in wait for 
their victims, and dirept their aim at the 


stomach and legs, so that the wounds are 
always dangerous, and generally mortal. 

They also carry a kind of battle-^xe. They 
are a brave as well as a warlike people, and 
are the terror of the inhabitants of the 
plains. Even the Khonds, who will be pres- 
ently described, ready as they are to fight 
among each other, and skilled as they are in 
the use of the bow and the battle-axe, stand in 
awe of the Sowrahs, and do not like to be 
drawn into a quarrel with them. They are 
especially afraid of these enemies, because 
the favorite mode of attack with tlie Sowrahs 
is to make a raid under cover of night, and, 
after securing all the plunder they can seize, 
and doing all the harm in their power, to re- 
turn to their bill fastnesses as rapidly as they 
issued from them. 

General Cam])bell thinks that their mode 
of life may have something to do with this 
superiority, and that their more abstemious 
and less dissipated life renders them stronger 
and more enduring than their self-indulgent 
neighbors. In some places, Sowrahs and 
Khonds dwell together in tolerable amity, 
but both of the tribes, although they may 
derive their origin from the same source, 
and both assert themselves to be the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of the land, and to have a 
right to its possession, preserve their own 
characteristic ditlerences so rigidly that there 
is no difficulty in distinguishing a Sowrah 
from a Khond. 

The ceremony of marriage among the 
Sowrahs, illustrated on the following page, 
is thus described by Mr. Hooper : “ A 
young man, or his friends for him, having 
selected a bride, messengers are sent to her 
parents, and finally the young man goes, bear- 
ing a pot of toddy, or other present. If the 
consent of the parents is obtained, the cere- 
mony is commenced by fixing three posts in 
the ground, between W'hich the bride and 
bridegroom, with their respective friends, 
asseniole, and a feast is commenced at wffiich 
nearly every person gets drunk upon toddy. 

“ The bride and bridegroom sit together, 
while turmeric water is poured on their 
heads. Presents of cloth, beads, rings, etc., 
arc exchanged, fowls, and if possible slieep, 
are sacrificed to propitiate the demons, and 
the flesh is then cooked, made up into balls 
with some sort of grain, and distributed 
among the party. On these occasions they 
ail join in a dance, which seems to consist 
principally in hopping from one leg to the 
other, at each movement snapping their 
fingers and uttering an ejaculation, while at 
intervals the whole of the dancers come 
bunming together, and then separate. 

“ If the parents of the bride refuse to con- 
sent to the marriage, it frequently happens 
that the friends of the bridegroom watdh 
their opportunity, and if the giri is found 
alone, they seize and emtry her oC The 
relatives of the girl then pursue and attack 
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the opposite party, but, even though success- 
ful in retaking her, they are pronibited by 
their customs from giving her in marriage 
to any one else. S^bould such a thing be 
attempted, the parties would have to figlit it 
out in a more serious manner with nows 
and arrows.” 

The reader will doubtless recognize the 
similarity of these marriage rites to those 
which are practised by savage tribes in many 
parts of the world. 

In the account of the wedding, the propi- 
tiation of the demons is mentioned. This 
is the key to their religious system, such as 
it is, and ins the reason for the absence 
of caste. The Sowrahs of the Plains seem 
to have a rather better religious system, but 
that of the Hill Sowrahs is simply demonol- 
atry. They seem to have but little notion 
of worship, the only ceremonies which have 
been observed taking place at harvest time. 
When the crops reach maturity, the own- 
ers set small stones upright in the earth as 
emblems of the presiding demons, and lay 
before them little heaps of each crop. After 
the offerings have remained there for some 
little time, they are consumed at a feast to 
which the proprietor of the crops invites his 
relatives and friends. 


When a Sowrah dies, his body is burned, 
the ashes buried, and a small building 
erected over the spot Five days after the 
burial a pot of toddy is laid on the grave, 
round which are placed a number of leaves 
representing the ancestors of the deceased. 
A little toddy is poured upon each leaf, and 
the remainder is drunk by the people 
who have assisted at the ceremony. A 
somewhat similar rite, but accompanied with 
feasting, is celebrated at the end of the first 
and fourth years after burial. 

According to General Campbell, they do 
not destroy their ^ female infants, as is done 
by too many of the Indian tribes, neither do 
they practise human sacrifice. Yet they will 
sometimes participate in the remarKable 
Meriah sacrifice, which will presently be 
described, and will travel some distance to 
do so. They do not, however, seem to attach 
very great importance to the rite, and when 
General Campbell remonstrated with them 
on the subject, they at once promised to 
abandon it, and not even to be present as 
spectators. 

Perhaps the most characteristic trait of the 
Sowrahs is their absolute truthfulness, which, 

I according to Mr. Hooper, is the result from 
[ their want of capacity to invent a lie. 


THE KHONDS. 


Isr the now renowned district of Orissa live 
the remarkable tribes called Khonds, who, 
like the Sowrahs, appear to be immediately 
descended from the aboriginal inhabitants, 
and to have retained, though in a somewhat 
modified form, several of the customs of their 
savage forefathers, the chief of which will be 
briefly described. 

The Khonds are active, wiry^ and of much 
darker complexion than the inhabitants of 
the plains, mid neither sex trouble them- 
selves much about clothing. The men wear 
a few yards of coarse cotton round their 
waists, a separate piece dyed red hanging 
down behind like a tail. Their hair is allowed 
to grow to its full length, and is twisted round 
and round the head, and fastened in a knot 
in front, in which the Khond always keeps a 
few cigars made of tobacco rolled in a green 
leaf. He generally decorates this top-knot 
With a piece of red cloth and feathers. 

The women wears rather large cloth round 
their^ loins, and decorate themselves with 
vast quantities of beads and other ornaments, 
among which the most conspicuous are some 
heavy braceletfiL which are little more than 
thick brass bands twined round their wrists. 
Among some of the tribes, these, ornaments 
are put to a ve^ tragical use, as We shall 
presently see. Slips of red cloth are con- 
eidered very feshionable ornaments by the 
Khond women, and in some cases strings of 
copper ooiuB are worn by way of necklaces. 


These, however, are mostly reserved for the 
children. There is some excuse for the 
anxiety of the Khond women to make the 
best of themselves, as they are very inferior 
to the men in appearance, being short, 
stumpy, and so plain in features, that they 
are pronounced by General Campbell to be 
absolutely repulsive. Some photographs, 
however, which are now before me, do not 
give this impression. Perhaps these women 
were selected for their good looks. 

They are divided into many tribes, and as 
a pule live in villages varying in population 
from forty to ten times "the number. We 
will now proceed to the manners and customs 
of the Khond tribes. 

Throughout the whole of Khondisten 
there is a system of human sacrifice, varying 
exceedingly in detail according to the locality, 
but agreeing in all principal points. There 
is one point especially which seems to be the 
very essence of the sacrifice, and which is 
common to all the tribes. The victim^ or 
Moriah, must be bought with a price. Should 
a captive be taken in war, be may not be 
offered Meriah by his captor, but he m$y 
be sold mr mat purpose, and will then m 
acc^ted by lihe priests. 

There is no testrictioh of age, sex, or casta 
hut adults are thought* more acceptahfe 
because they ai^ more cbstty, and the healtl^^ 
more likely to propitiate the gods than 
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sick or feeble. That the Heriah should be he is dead. The offleiatinff priest or sani 
sacrificed is thought an absolutely necessary then cuts off a small piece of tne fiesh of the 
condition for the prosperity of every under- victim and buries it near the pit, as an offer- 
taking, but especially forAe growth of the ing to the earth, and, as soon asne has done 
cr<ms, and the Khonds therefore use every so, all the spectators rush upon the body, 
endeavor to secure a succession of victims, hack it to pieces, arid carry oflP the fragments 
Sometimes they purchase children from their to bury them in their fields as a propitiation 
parents or relations when they have fallen to the earth deities who produce the crops, 
into poverty, but, as a rule, they are stolen Bevolting as this custom#8. it is much more 
by a set of robber tribes called Pannoos, merciful than most modes oiMeriah sacrifice, 
who decoy them into the hills, seize ihem, inasmuch as suffocation is not a death in- 
and sell them to the Khonds. It is rather volving much physicsd pain, and the victim 
remarkable that although, the Klhonds avail has been previously deprived of his senses, 
themselves of the services of the Pannoos, In Boad, the Meriah is taken round the 
and are very glad to purchase victims, they village, when every one tries to procure one 
bear an intense hatred and contempt toward of his hairs, or to touch his lips with their 
them, and, except in the way of business, fingers so tnat they may anoint their hea48 
will have no dealings with them. with the sacred moisture. After being 

The Meriah victims have no reason to com- drugged into insensibility, he is taken to the 
plain of their lot, with the one exception fatal spot, where he is strangled by placing 
that it must soon come to an end. They are his neck between the two halves of a split 
well fed and kindly treated, arid, with the bamboo, the ends of which are then brought 
ruling fatalism of the Oriental character, together by the priests. The head priest 
generally resign themselves to their fate, and next breaks the bones of the arms and legs 
make no efforts to escape. Often a Meriah with his axe, and when he has done so, the 
girl is married to a Khond man, and allowed body is cut to pieces as in Goomsur. 
to live until she has borne children. These, In Chinna Kimeday a grotesquely cruel 
as well as herself, are liable to be sacrificed, mode of sacrifice is employed. In lieu of 
but must never be offered in the village the peacock which is used at Goomsur, a 
wherein they were born. In order to avoid large wooden figure of an elephant is placed 
this difficulty, the various towns agree to on the post, and revolves on a pivot The 
exchange their Meriah children. Meriah is tied to the extended proboscis of 

The mode of sacrificing the Meriah is so the elephant, and, amid the yells of the spec- 
exceedingly variable that it will be necessary tators, is whirled round as fast as the figure 
to ^ve a short abstract of the various modes, can be turned. In this case the Merfan is 
In the first place, the Meriah must always not drugged. At a signal from the officiating 
be sacrificed openly in the sight of the peo- zani, the crowd fu^ on the Meriah with 
pie, and this is absolute throughout all their knives, and in a few moments hack him 
the land. to pieces as he is tied, still living, on the 

In Goomsur, the sacrifice is offered to the el^hant 
Earth-god, Tado Pennor, who is represented General Campbell, while executing 
by the emblem of a peacock. When the mission of mercy in Khondistan, saw as 
time is fixed, the victim is selected, and for a many as fourteen of their elephant images, 
month there is much rejoicing, feasting, and all of which he caused to be pulled down 
dancing round the Meriah, who is abundantly and destroyed by the baggage el^hants 
supplied with food and drink, and is iUiall ap- attached to his lorco, m that the Khonds 
pearance as merry and unconcerned as any of might see that those venerated emblems of 
the people. On the day previous to the sacri- a cruel worship were powerless even i^alnst 
fice a stout pole is set up, having on its top the the animals which they simulated. His task 
peacock emblem of Tado Pennor, and to it was naturally a difficult one, as it involved 
IS bound the Meriah. ^e people then dance the abolition of a rite which had existed 
round hiin, saying, in their chants, that they from time immemorial, and which no amount 
do riot murder the victim, hut sacrifice due of reasoning could persuade them to be 
who was boright with a price, and that there- wrong, much less criminal. So deeply was 
fore no sin rests with them. As the Meriah it ingrained in their nature, that their only 
is previously intoxicated with toddy, he can idea of his object in setting free so many 
give no answer, and his silence is taken as hundred Meriahs was, that he might sacri- 
consent to his sacrifice. fice them on his own account, in order to 

Next day he is anointed with oil, and car- bring back water into a large tank which he 
ried round the village, after which he is was thought to have constructed for the use 
brought to the peacock post, at the foot of of his elephants. 

which is a small pit, A nog is then kiUed, In this very plac^ most singular circum- 
aud the blood poured into the pit and mixea stance occurred. Ihe English officer was 
With tibe soil, so as to form a thick mud. The told that a sacrifice was belug actually per* 
ICeriah, who has been previously made sense- formed, Ihe victim being a young and hand- 
less from intoxication, is thrown into the some girl, only fifteen or sixteen years old, 
pit, with hia fiiba pressw into the until Me instantly started off with an armed pariyi 
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and found the offering of the Meriah already 
complete, and nothing wanting but the ac- 
tual sacrifice. The aged priest was ready 
to give the signal^ and the surrounding peo- 
ple were mad with excitement, when the 
armed party came, to the rescue, and de- 
manded the girl. The Khonds, rurious as 
they were, found that they dared not risk a 
collision, and so tljp party retired with the 
rescued victim. 

The remainder of the story has yet to be 
told. Scarcely were the English soldiers 
out of sight than the assembled Khonds 
broke out into loud murmurings at their dis- 
appointment. At last one of them hit upon 
a happy thought. “ Why,” said he, “ should 
we be debarred from our sacrifice? See our 
a^ed priest. Seventy summers have passed 
over his head — what further use is he? 
Let us sacrifice /lim.” And forthwith the 
old man was tied on the elephant, spun 
round, and cut to pieces. 

In Maji Deso another mode of sacrifice is 
employed. They do not keep a large supply 
of Meriahs, as do most of the tribes, but buy 
them immediately before the sacrifice. The 
consequence is, that it is very difficult to 
detect them, except in the very act of offer- 
ing the victinu Their mode of killing the 
Meriah is as follows. The Khonds surround 
the victim, and beat him on the head with 
the heavy metal bracelets, which they are in 
the habit of wearing. Mostly they kill him 
in this way, but if they fail in doing so, they 
strangle him with a split bamboo, as has al- 
ready been described. The flesh of the back 
is then cut into long and narrow strips, and 
each person carries off a strip and suspends 
it on a pole, which he thrusts into the bed 
of the stream which waters his fields. 

In Patna, the mode of sacrifice varies ex- 
ceedingly. In some cases the victim is 
stoned, in others beaten to death with bam- 
boos, together with other barbarous modes 
of putting to death. General Campbell re- 
marks, that in thi8#district there are places 
where sacrificing and non-sacrificing tribes 
inhabit the same village. They live har- 
moniously together until the time of sacri- 
fice, when the non-sacrificing tribes retire to 
their hodses, and never pass through the 
front door of their dwellings until seven 
days are over, and the remains of the Meriah 
buried. After that time, all goes on as tisu-^ 
al, until the next sacrifice takes place. 

Bundari appears to be the place where 
the people adhere most firmly to the Meriah 
system. When General Campbell visited 
this district they refused to give up the 
Meriah, ana on the near approach of his 
force, fled to their hiding-places in the moun- 
tains. As he approached Bundari, he found 
that the people had bedn actually offering a 
sacrifice, ana that they had gone off in such 
haste that they had left behind them the 
sacrificial post with the head of a victim 
hanging to it by the hair, and the fatal kni& 


suspended beside it. The mode of sacrifice 
employed in this district is thus described : — 

“ The sacrifice which had taken place, and 
which is called Jjipinah, is performed as fol- 
lows, and is always succeeded by the sacri- 
fice of three other human victims, two to 
the sun to the east and west, and 6ne in the 
centre, with the usual barbarities. A stout 
wooden post is firmly fixed in the ground. 
At the foot of it a narrow grave is dug, and 
to the^top of the post the victim is firmly 
fasteifed by the long hair of his head. Four 
assistants hold his outstretched arms and 
legs, the body being suspended horizontally 
<Jver the grave, with the face toward the 
earth. The officiating zani, or priest, stand- 
I ing on the right side, repeats the following 
i invocatioUj at intervals hacking with his sac- 
I rificing knife the. back part of the shrieking 
j victinrs neck: — 

“ ‘ O mighty Manicksoro, this is your fes- 
tal day (to the'Khonds the sacrifice is Meriah, 

! to the Rajahs, Junnah). On account of this 
I sacrifice you have given to Rajahs countries, 
guns, and swords. The sacrifice we now 
offer, you must eat; and we pray that our 
battle-axes may be turned into swords, and 
our bows and arrows into gunpowder and 
I balls, and if we have any quarrels with other 
i tribes, give us the victory, and preserve us 
[ from the tyranny of Rajahs, and other offi- 
cers.’ 

I “ Then, addressing the victim, he added, 
‘ that we may enjoy prosperity, we offer you 
a sacrifice to our god Manicksoro, who will 
immediately eat you, so be not grieved at 
our slaying you. Your parents were aware 
when we purchased you from them for sixty 
gunties (articles) that we did it with intent 
to sacrifice you; there is, therefore, no siu 
on our heads, but on those of your parents. 
After you are dead, we shall perform your 
obsequies.” 

This speech being concluded, the head of 
the victim is severed from the bodj^, and 
allowed to hang from the post until it is 
e^ten by wild beasts. The knife is also sus- 
pended from the post, and allowed to remain 
there until the three additional sacrifices 
have been offered, when it is removed with 
many ceremonies. Eight of these posts 
were found in the village, and were all de- 
stroyed. 

It is this mode of sacrifice which is shown 
in the illustration on pa^e 1387. In the 
centre is seen the aged priest in the act of 
sacrificing the Meriah, which in this case is 
a young girl. Her head is supported by her 
long hair, which is tied to the top of the 
post, and her body is held horizontally by 
the four assistants, who each grasp a hand 
ora foot On the right hand is shown a post, 
to which hangs the head of the first ^ri- 
ficed Meriah, and on tho other side is an* 
other victim bound by the hair to the post, 
waiting until the priest had eompletea tiio 
sacrifice in which he is engaged* 
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One circumstance connected with the Me- angry, to vent his wrath, not upon them, but 
riah sacrifice is rather remarkable, namely, upon the foreigner who had suggested the 
the indifierence to their fate that seems to alteration. He had no objection to this ar- 

S ossess the victims. One young man, a rangement, and as the crops turned out well 
feriah, said that it w^as better to be sacri- afterward, it was to be supposed that all 
ficed among his own people, and to give parties, the gods included, were satisfied, 
them pleasure, than to live upon the plains. A very similar custom was once prevalent 
The natives believe that this indifierence is among certain tribes of the Lower Amazon, 
caused by the Meriah food, a mixture of rice. The name of these tribes was Tapuyos, but 
turmeric, and other ingredients, prepared this title has now been given to all the in- 
with certain magical ceremonies. Even the habitants of the Lower Amazon district. 
Meriahs themselves have this belief. For Prisoners taken in war by them were re- 
example, three young women were hired by served for sacrifice. They were treated with 
a seller of salt fish to carry his goods among extreme kindness, fed in the most liberal 
the Khonds, and when he got them there, manner, so that they might be plump and 
the treacherous dealer sold not only the fish fat, and 'were provided with wives. They 
but the women. Twice the victims attempted Avere generally allowed to live for several 
to escape, but were recaptured, and after the years, until their wives had borne children, 
second attempt, the Khonds fed them on They were then taken to the place of sacri- 
Meriah food, when they became reconciled fice, and killed with a single blow of a club; 
to their fate, aud made no further efibrts to their children being carefully reared, for the 
escape* purposv. of undergoing a similar fate after 

Other ties seem to have their effect on the th^ had grown up. 

Meriahs. Sometimes a man wishes to buy Even Avithout reference to the Meriah sys- 
a Meriah, that being a very meritorious act; tern, the Khonds are in the habit of killing 
but the cost is so great, amounting on an their female children. This custom has 
average to sixty-five rupees, that the Khond arisen partly from the fear of poverty, and 
is almost reduced to poverty. Under such partly from the system on whicu marriages 
circumstances, he is unable to marry, inas- are conducted. I'he Klionds dislike marry- 
much as he cannot pay the heavy price ing among themselves, and seek their wives 
which is demanded of a bridegroom. Ac- among distant tribes, alleging as a reason 
cordingly, he buys a Meriah girl, and takes that tney can purchase them at a cheaper 
her as lus wife until the time when she may rate. But General Campbell tried to show 
be required for sacrifice. them that if they were to rear their own fe- 

lt has already been mentioned that chil- male children, they would find them. much 
dren are sold by their parents as Meriahs. cheaper as wives, and recommended them, 
This seems so cruel and heartless a system, as a beginning, tp marry their Meriah wo- 
that some explanation ought to be offered, men, for whom a high price had already 
It is very seldom that such a purchase is been paid. 

made, unless the parents be very poor, and In some of the hills of Chinna Kimedy, 
fear that they shall not be able to provide children of both sexes are put to death. As 
their children with food. In such cases they soon as a cluld is born, a priest is called to 
argue that it is better for the child to be nour- ascertain whether it is to live or die. To 
ished and kindly treated, and then to die as effect this purpose, he employs a plan very 
a sacrifice to the deities, than to perish by like the “ Sortes Virgilianaj.” He produces 
degrees of starvation. Moreover, it is con- a book, and, after some prayers, thrusts an 
sidered rather a meritorious action for a iron style at random am6ng the leaves. He 
parent to devote a child to the gods, and then reads the passage to which the style 
when it is done, the parents are very proud points, and if it be unfavorable, the child 
of such children, and regard them with re- must die, or the fields would bear no more 
imect and admiration as belonging to the croiAS. 

deities. The fatal edict having been pronounced* 

Another reason for the continuance of the the child is placed in a neiv earthen vessel 
Meriah sacrifice is the slight regard in which (which has been painted in red and black 
the Khonds hold human life, sacrificing that stripes), the cover is fastened down, and the 
which we consider as priceless because they jar is buried. Some flowers and rice are laid 
are indifferent to it, not only with regard to on the cover, and, after the earth is filled in, 
others, but with regard to themselves. a fowl is sacrificed upon the poor little vic- 

That the custom of propitiating the deities tim’s grave, 
of agriculture with living sacrifices should . 

be entirely abolished could not be expected, Before leaving these remarkable tribes, 
and General Campbell found that the best we will glance sli^tly at one or two of their 
mode of extinguishing human sacrifice was most characteristic customs, 
to induce the Khonds to substitute that of a Their weapons are very simple, consisting 
beast This was done in many cases, the of a curious sword fixed to agauntlet, the 
sacrificers apologizing to the god for the sub* bow and arrow, and the axe. Ime last is the 
stitution, and begging him, If he should be national weapon of the Khonds, and in its 
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use they are wonderfdlly adroit General cred images to be found in the hill districts, 
Campbell mentions that a British officer was but no one seems to care or even to know 
out in the evening for the purpose of shoot- much about them, and the priests, or medi- 
ing a bear, but only wounded the animal cine men, are as ignorant or careless on the 
slightly, instead of lulling it outright. The subject as the people in general. It ought 
bear started for the hills, out was pursued by to be mentioned that very elaborate accounts 
several Khonds, who overtook it, got be- have been published respecting the religion 
tween the till and the bear, and then, armed of the Khonds. their vast army of deities, and 
only with their axes, attacked and hacked their quadruple souls. But there is now no 
the animal to pieces. These axes are about doubt that tne information upon which these 
four feet long in the handle, and have but accounts were based was simply invented 
small heads. These, however, are made of by the narrators in order to suit their own 
good steel, and in the practised hand of a purposes. 

Khond the axe is a weapon much more for- d?utting aside the Meriah system, the 
midable than it looks. This exhibition of Khonds have several superstitions in which 
courage is the more remarkable, because the they 0rmly believe, and the strangest of 
actors in it were Meriah men who had been them is their idea that certain human beings 
rescued from sacrifice. The sword that has can transform themselves into tigers. These 
been mentioned is a comparatively rare persons are called “ Pulta Bags,” and are 
weapon, and belongs rather to the Ooryahs very much dreaded by the people, upon 
than to the Khonds proper. whose fears they intentionally play for the 

The Khond tribes seem to be rather fond purpose of extortion. Knowing that the 
of quarrelling among each other, and carry ignorant people believe them to be possessed 
on a kind of desultory or guerilla warfare, of such a power, they extort food, clothing. 
Pitched battles they dislike, preferring to and other property from them at intervals, 
steal cattle from their opponents, and to kill saying that they are poor, and unless sup- 
them by stealth, to meeting them in open plied with the necessaries of life, they will 
fight. Indeed, they pride themselves on do- oe forced to transform themselves into tigers, 
ing as much injury as possible to their an- and to carry off the cattle. 

;tagonista, while receiving the least possible General Campbell mentions an instance 
themselves. Accordingly, when the where he was brought in contact with, or 
/delegates of two inimical tribes meet for the rather in opposition to, this superstition, 
purpose of restoring peace^ some very ab- An excited crowd came to him, accompanied 
surd scenes take place. The umpires call upon by several armed men, who guarded two 
the representatives of the tribes to declare women. One of the men then said that he 
the number of cattle stolen and men killed; and his son were in the jungle cutting fire- 
and it is generally found tHat the latter item wood, when a tiger sprang upon the lad and 
is equally balanced, neither party caring to carried him off. The father pursued the 
acknowledge that a man of their own tribe animal, shouting after it until it turned the 
has been killed, unless the adversaries can corner of the rock, when it disappeared, and 
prove it. They cannot but admit that the on the top of the rock were then seen the 
man was killed, but attribute his death to two women. The case was clear. These two 
accident, such as being carried off by a tiger, women were Pulta Bags. While in the 
or bitten by a snake.. tiger form they had carried off his son, but, 

Pride forms a great element in the Khond alarmed by his shouts, had hidden the body 
character. The people are fond of their of the lad and resumed their human shapes, 
land, and nothing dan induce a Khond to On being questioned, the women acknowl- 
sell one yard of ground to a foreigner, nor edged that the story was true, and that they 
even, to part with a single tree that grows did possess the power attributed to them, 
on that soil. Generally, they are too proud General Campbell then offered to release 
to barter, but leave that business to the them, provided that they would transform 
Pannoo tribes, by whom^ as may be re- themselves into tigers in his presence. This, 
membered, the Meriah victims are gener- to his astonishment, they agreed to do, pro- 
ally fhrnisned. Among the Khonds there vided that he accompanied them to a neigh» 
are but two employments worthy of their boring jungle. Finding, however, that me 
dignity, i. e. warmre and agriculture, and all English general was not so easily frightened 
persons are despised who carry on any other as a Khond warrior, and that they would 
profession or business, even though they be taken at their word, they threw them* 
may profit by it themselves. Yet there is selves at his feet, and acknowledged thelf 
no system of caste among them, such as we Imposture. 

find among the Hindoos, neither have they A remarkable Instance of this belief la 
any preludlce in regard of diet, except per- narrated by the same writer. A brave litUe 
haps a mslike to milk. Khond, belonging to the irregular force, wm 

to the religion of the Khonds, it is of engaged in a confiict when seyervd of the 
the simplest description, and their worship enemy were killed, among whona was on© 
is praoticidly comprised in the Meriah sacri- who was shot by ms own nanA instead ot 
fice. There are certain very barbarous sa- 1 being proud of his exploit, he was smed 
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with terror, declaring that the man whom 
he had killed was a rulta Ba^, and that he 
would assume the shape or a tiger and 
avenge himself After the campaign was 
over, he obtained leave to visit his family, 
and, previous to his departure^ he brought 
his uniform, asking that care might be taken 
of it, as he felt sure that he should never 
wear it again. He joined his family, and 
lived with them for some weeks, when, as 
he was watching his cattle, a tiger sprang 
on him, and wounded him so cruelly that he 
shortly died. Nothing could persuade him 
that the tiger was not the man whom he had 
shot, and Bie event only strengthened the 
hold which the superstition has on the na- 
tive mind. 

Marriage is generally celebrated at the 


hunting season, probably because' the stores 
of food and drink are secured for that time, 
and there is always plenty of fiiod for the 
marriage feast. Among them prevdls the 
custom of carrying off the bride. The bride* 

f room snatches up the girl and runs off with 
er, pursued by a number of young women 
whp try to snatch her from him, or at least 
retend to do so. He, however, is protected 
y twenty or thirty young men, who keep 
him and his burden in their midst, and do 
their best to shield him from the bamboos, 
stones, and other missiles which are hurled 
at him by the women. When he reaches 
the boundaries of his own viUagej he is sup* 
posed to have won hiS bride, while the as- 
sailing party scamper at full speed to their 
own dwellings. 
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ERY^ — MODE OF STRIKINO WITH FT — THE ADDITIONAL KNIVES — MAKING “WOOTZ’* STEEL 
FIOHTINQ A TIGER — THE HUNTER’S NECKLACE — ROBBERS OF INDIA — THE BURGLAR, THE BUB- 
ROWER— THE PURSE CUTTER— AN INGENIOUS THEFT — STRANGE MODE OF ESCAPING OBSERVA- 
— .y^j^OUS BOWS — THE PELLET BOW AND ITS DOUBLE STRING — THE REVERSED BOW AND 
MODE OF CrSINQ IT — STRENGING THE BOW — THE VARIOUS ARROWS — ARMOR AND CHAIN MAIL — 
SIR HOPE grant’s SPECIMEN — INDIAN SWORDS AND MODE OF USING THEM — VARIOUS DAG- 
GERS — THE “chakra” or QUOIT WEAPON. 


One of the hill tribes, called the Ghoorka 
tribe, is worthy of notice, if only for the re- 
markable weapon which they use in prefer- 
ence to any other. It is called the “ kook- 
ery,” and is of a very peculiar shape. One 
of the knives, drawn from a specimen in 
my collection, is given in illustration Ko. 2, 
on page 1403. As may be seen by reference 
to me drawing, both the blade and hilt are 
curved. The blade is very thick at the back, 
my own specimen, which is rather a sm^ll 
one, measuring a little more than a quarter 
of an incli in thickness. From the back it 
is titunned off ^adually to the edge, which 
has a curve of its own, quite different to 
that of the back, so that the blade is widest 
is well as thickest in the middle, and tapers 
at one end toward the hilt, and at the other 
toward the point. The steel of which the 
blade is formed is of admirable temper, as is 
shown by the fact that my specimen, which, 
to my knowledge, has not been cleaned for 
thirty years, but has been hung upon the wall 
among other weapons, is scarcely touched 
with rust, and for the greater part of its sur- 
ges is burnished like a mirror. Indeed, on 
turning it about, 1 ^can see reflected Upon its 
polish^ surface the various objects of the 
room. The handle is made alter a very re- 
markable fashion, and the portion i^ich 
forms the hilt is so small that it shows the 
size of the hand ibr which it was intended. 
This smallness of hilt is common to all In^ 
^dian swords, which cannot be grasped by an 


ordinary English soldier. My own hand Is 
a small one, but it is too large even for the 
heavy sabre or “ tulwas,” while the handle 
of the kookery looks as if the weapon were 
intended for a boy of six or seven years old. 
Indeed, the Ghoorkas are so small, that their 
hands, like those of all Indian races, are 
very delicate, about the same size as those 
of an English boy of seven. The point of 
the kookery is as sharp as a needle, so that 
the weapon answers equally well for cutting 
or stabbing. In consequence of the great 
thickness of the metal, the blade is exceed- 
ingly heavy, and it is a matter of much won- 
der how such tiny hands as those of the 
Ghoorkas can manage so weighty a weapon, 
which seems almost as much beyond their 
strength as does the Andamaner’s gigantic 
bow to the dwarfish man who wields it It 
may be imagined that a blow from such a 
weapon as this must be a very terrible one. 
The very weight of the blade would drive it 
half through a man’s arm, if it were only 
allowed to fall from a little l^oight But the 
Ghoorkas have a mode of stnking which re- 
sembles thb “drawing” cut of the broaa- 
sword, and which urges the sharp edge 
through flesh and bone alike. 

Bemre passing to the mode in which the 
kookery is used, I may mention that it is not 
employed for domestic purposes, being tqo 
hlgnly valued by the owner. For such p«i> 
poses two smaller knives are used, of very 
similar ferin, but apparently of inlbrior met^ 
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These are kept in little cases attached to the keys, and fierce as tigers, the lithe, wiry 
side of the kookery-sheath, just as is the case little men came leaping over the ground to 
with the knives attached to a^ Highlander’s the attack, moving so quickly, and keeping 
dirk, or the arrangement of the Dyak sword, so far apart from each other, that musketry 
which has already been described in the arti- was no use against them. When they came 
cle upon Borneo. There is also a little fiat near the soldiers, they suddenly crouched to 
leathern purse, with k double flap. This is the ground, dived under the bayonets, struck 
pointed like a knife-sheath, and is kept in a upward at the men with their kookeries, 
pocket of its own fastened upon the larger ripping them open with a single blow, and 
sheath. then, after having done all the mischief in 

In the illustration the kookery is shown their power, darting off as rapidly as they 
with allits parts. Eig. 1 shows the kookery had come. Until our men learned this 
in its scabbard, the top of the purse and the mode of attack, they were greatly discom- 
handles of the supplementary knives being fited by their little opponents, who got un- 
just visible as they project from the sheaths. der their weapons, cutting or slashing with 
At Fig. 2 the kookery itself is drawn, so as knives as sharp as razors, and often escap- 
to show the peculiar curve of the blade and ing unhurt from the midst of bayonets, 
the very small handle. Fig. 3 represents They would also dash under the bellies of 
the purse as it appears when closed, and the officers’ horses, rip them open with one 
Figs. 4 and 5 are the supplementary knives, blow of the kookery, and aim another at 
My own specimen, which, as I have already the leg of tlie officer as he and his horse fell 
mentioned, is a small one, measures fifteen together. 

inches from hilt to point in a straight line, Ferhaps no better proof can be given of 
and twenty-one inches if measured along the power of the weapon, and the dexterity 
the curve of the back. Its weight is exactly of the user, than the fact that a Ghoorka 
twelve ounces. The knife is a very plain will not hesitate to meet a tiger, himself 
one, no ornament of any kind being used, being armed with nothing but his kookery. 
and the maker has evidently contented him- He stands in front of the animal (see the next 
self with expending all his care upon the page), and as it springs he leaps to the left, 
blade, which is forged from the celebrated delivering as he does so a blow toward the 
“ wootz ” steel. tiger. As the reader is aware, all animals of 

This steel is made by the natives in a the cat tribe attack by means of the paw; 
very simple but effectual manner. After and so the tiger, in passing the Ghoorka, * 
smelting the iron out of magnetic ore, the mechanically strikes at him. 

Indian smith puts small pieces of it in a The man is well out of reach of the tiger’s 
crucible, and mixe^ little bits of wood paw, but it just comes within the sweep of 
with them. He then covers the crucible the kookery, and, what with the force of the 
with green leaves and plenty of clay, and tiger’s stroke, what with the blow deliv- 
puts it in his simple furnace. The furnace ered by the man, the paw is always dis- 
being lighted, a constant blast of air is abled, and often fairly severed from the limb, 
driven through it lor about three hours, Furious with pain and rage, the tiger leabs 
at the expiration of which time the iron, round, and makes another spring at his littlo 
now converted into cast-steel, is found in enemy. But the Ghoorka is as active as the 
the form of a small cake at the bottom tiger, and has sprung round as soon as he 
of the crucible. Wootz steel was at one d^vered his blow, so as to be on the side of 
time much used in England, and great tlie disabled paw. Again the tiger attacks, 
numbers of these cakes were imported. but this time his blow is useless, and the 
In the hands of an experienced wielder Ghoorka steps in and delivers at the neck or 
this knife is about as formidable a weapon throat? of the tiger a stroke which generally 
as can be conceived. Like all really good proves fetal. 

weapons, its efficiency depends much more The fevorite blow is one upon the back of 
upon the skill than the strength of the the neck, because it sevOrs the spine, and the 
wielder, and thus it happens that the little tiger rolk on the ground a lifeless mass. For 
Ghoorka, a mere hoy in point of stature, so fierce is the tiger’s fbry, that, unless the 
will cut to pieces a gigantic adversary who animal is rendered absolutely powerless, rage 
does not understand his mode of onset The supplies for a few moments the place or the 
Ghoorka generally strikes upward with the ebbing life, and enables it to make a last ex- 
kookery, possibly in order to avoid wound- piring effort AH experienced hunters khow 
ing himself should his blow fail, and possi- and dread the expiring charge of a wounded 
bly because an upward cut is jus! the one Honor tiger, and, if possible, hide themselves 
that cUn be least guarded against as soon as they infilct the death wound. If 

Years ago, when we were eng^ed In the they can do so, the animal looks round for 
many Indian wars which led at last to our its adversary, cannot see him, an<l at ones 
Oriental empire, thfGhoorkas proved them- succumbs: whereas, if it can espy its enetny, 
selves hiost formidable enemies, as* since it flings ail its strength into one effort, the 
they have proved themselves most invalu- result of which is frequently that the man 
able alHeSt Brave as lions, active as m^-land the Uger are found lying dead iogethert 
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Many of these little hunters are decorated 
with necklaces made from the teeth and 
claws of the animals which they kill.. One 
of these necklaces is in my collection, and is 
fit^ured in illustration No. 3, on page 1403. 
if is made of the spoils of various animals, 
arranged in the following way. The central 
and most prominent object is one of the 
upper canine teeth of a tiger. The man may 
well be proud ot this, for it is a very tine 
specimen, measuring five inches and a halt 
in length, and more than three inches in cir- 
cumference. This tooth is shown at Fig. 5. 
At Pig. 1 is a claw from a fore-foot of a tiger, 
evidently the same animal; and at Fig, 9 is a 
claw of the hind-foot. Figs. 2, 3, 7, 8 are 
differently sized teeth of the crocodile; and 
Pgs. 4 and 6 represent claws from the foot of 
the sloth-bear. The reader may remember 
that in all uncivilized countries such spoils 
are of the highest value, and play the same 
part with regard to them, that titles and 
decorations do among more civilized nations. 
Consequently, it is almost impossible to pro- 
cure such ornaments, the natives having as 
strong objection to part with them as a 
holder of the Victoria Cross would have to 
resign at the same time his badge and a right 
to wear it, 

Amono men of such a stamp, leading a 
half-savage existence, with ideas necessarily 
limited to their own range of thought, it is 
likely that a strange sort "of injrality should 
prevail. We have already seen that there is 
one existing ‘system in which treacherous 
murder, insteaa of being regarded as a cap- 
ital offeuce,i3 exalted into a religion, and we 
may therefore expect that robbery may in 
some cases be considered as a virtue. Cer- 
tain it is that there are no more accomplished 
thieves in the world than those of India. 

The natives are justly celebrated for their 
wonderful powers of posture making and 
conjuring, ajad it is tobe expected that, when 
they turn those powers to an evil use, they 
must be most dangerous opponents. Lately 
a most valua])le report has been issued by the 
Inspector-ri , ncral of Prisons, relating to the 
thieves of Lower Bombay, in the perusal of 
which it is im})ossible to restrain a smile, so 
wonderfully inge>nious are the devices of the 
thieves, and so astonishing is the skill with 
which they are employed. 

For example, there are the regular burg- 
lars, who completely carry out the descrip- 
tion of the Scriptures, “breaking through 
the wall and stealing.” Two of these burg- 
lars work together. One acts as sentinel, 
while the other gently bores a hole through 
the wall, large enough to admit the passage 
of his person* When he has completed the 
breach, he pttshes through it a stick, with a 
piece of grass wrapped round it, so as to 
look like a human head. This is done to 
ascertain whether the inmates are alarmed, 
Ifor it sometimes happens that the owner^ of 


the house hears .the miner at work, and 
quietly stands by the side of the hole, armed 
with a sword or cudgel, with which he 
strikes at the head of the robber, as soon as 
it appears through the wall. Should the 
sham head be smashed by a blow from the 
inside, the thieves escape as fast as they can. 
If not, one of them crawls through the 
breach, steals all the property on wb’ch he 
can lay his hands, and returns to his com- 
rade, who has been keeping careful watch, 
and will alarm him, should danger appear. 

Other thieves appear to be more harmless, 
though they probably steal as much money 
as the burglars. They carry in their mouths 
a tiny knife, with a blade as sharp as that of 
a razor. They frequent the bazaars, mix 
with the crowd, and contrive to feel for the 
money which is wrapped up in the girdle. 
With their little knives, they gently cut the 
cloth, naiselessly extract the money, and 
slink off into the midst of the crovrd, where 
they can scarcely be detected. In short, 
they act precisely after the manner of our 
European cut-purses. 

The most ingenious of all the thieves are 
those who get into the zenanas, or women's 
apartments, and steal their jewelry. As the 
reader is probably aware, the women’s apart- 
ments are in the most central portion of the 
house, and are so carefully guarded that lit- 
tle precaution is taken with respect to the 
costly jewels with, which the women deck 
themselves so abundantly. The Indian 
burglar knows of this wealth, and some- 
times manages to steal it. He digs a hole 
in the ground outside the walls of the house, 
and burrows under the foundation until he 
comes beneath the floor of the zenana. He 
then cautiously works his way upward, and 
so obtains admission into the apartment. 
But even when there his task is not com- 
pleted, as a large portion of the jewelry con- 
sists of nose rings and bangles, or brace- 
lets. The skill of these thieves is now 
shown, for they will contove to cut the 
rings and bangles, remove them from the 
wearers, and make good their escape with- 
out disturbing the sleeping women. 

These adroit burglars often commit the 
most daring robbeHes in the very midst 0* 
an army. Knowing the position of the 
tents, they mark out that wnich is the resi- 
dence of a great- man, and creep silently 
toward it. Arrived at the tent, their sharp 
knife cuts a-hple and they glide into the in- 
terior without making tne slightest noise. 
Indeed, so wonderfully adroit are they, that 
even the very watchdogs do not discover 
them, and a thief has been known actually 
to step over the body of a dog without dis- 
turbing the animal. They take an extraor- 
dinary pride* in thefr skill, and have not the 
least oh|ection to boasting of ii - Once, an 
English officer, who had been robbed of all 
his valuables, his clothing included, in the 
course of a nighti wae talking to a robber. 
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who made ve^ light of the exploit, and like stones, and then dispose themselves in 
boasted that if he chose he could steal the such strange attitudes that their slender and 
blanket from under him as he slept Such nearly fleshless limbs bear the most exact 
a challenge as this could not but be accepted, resemblance to the blackened branches ot 
and the officer laid a wager with the man which their bodies represent the trunks. In 
that his blanket could notbe stolen without these attitudes they will remain fixed until 
arousing him. the enemy has passed them, when they slip 

Accordingly, one morning, when the officer off as fast as they can to the nearest jungle, 
awoke, he found his blanket missing. The An illustration on page 1397 shows with 
thief came openly with the blanket, restored what rare ingenuity, even artistic verisimili- 
it, and told him how he had achieved the tude these rascals simulate the charred trunks 
theft. It was done by gently tickling the and branches of the trees, 
face and hands of the sleeping man, so that Before the English had become used to 
he involuntarily turned on his bed. As he these manoeuvres, a very ludicrous incident 
moved, the thief gave the blanket a slight occurred. An officer, with a party of horse, 
pull, and so by degrees coaxed ” it away was chasing a small nody of Bheel robbers, 
without fairly awaking the sleeper. and was fast overtaking them. Suddenly 

When these thieves set about their task of the robbers ran behind a rock or some such 
robbery, they remove all their clothes, and obstacle, which hid them for a moment, and, 
rub themselves with oil. Bound their neck when the soldiers came up, the men had 
['US a slight string, which holds their razor- mysteriously disappeared. After an un- 
r>vb(laded Knife, so that, if they should be de- availing search, the officer ordered his men 
vl^cted, the pursuer has no hold of them; and to dismount beside a clump of scorched and 
. even should he succeed in grasping them, withered trees, and, the day being very hot, 
the ready knife is used to sever his wrist and he took off his helmet and hung it on a 
to deal a fatal stab. branch by which he was standing. The 

Then there are other thieves of altogether branch in question turned out to be the leg 
a sneaking and despicable character. The of a Bheel, who burst into a scream of 
burglars have, at all events, the redeeming laughter, and flung the astonished officer to 
points of audacity and ingenuity. The the ground. The clump of scorched trees 
Mooches exhibit neither of these qualities, suddenly became metamorphosed into men, 
but act in a way that exactly resembles the and the whole party dispersed in different 
proceedingsof the gipsy thieves as described directions before the soldiers could recover 
by Mr. Borrow. They lay poison on plan- from their surprise, carrying with them the 
tain leaves, and drop them about at night officer’s helmet by way of a tr<mhy. 
among the cattle. The bait is sure to be This stratagem is not confined to one 
taken, and the dead cattle are thrown away tribe, or even one race, but is practised in 
next morning. This is exactly what the many parts of the world where the country 
Mooches have ejected, and they flay the is cleared by means of fire, 
dead cattle and sell their skins. 

Sometimes a band of these thieves is pur- W e will now examine some of the weapons 
sued, and then the robbers are often driven used by the Indians. I intentionally omit 
tb nse all their ingenuity in evading their any description of their fire-arms, as such 
pursuers. One stratagem is marvellously weapons are of a modern date, and the use 
clever. Should a company of these men of gunpowder has been imported from other 
succeed in reaching the jungle, there is no countries. In the following .pages will be 
hope of capturing them; but when they find described some of the most characteristic 
that they must be overtaken on a level plain, weapons of India. 

they are not without a mode of avoiding de- Tne reader will probably notice that what- 
tection. As is the case in many hot coun- ever may be their fbrm, there is a nameless 
tries, the ground is often cleared by fire, something which designates the countor in 
which destroys all the coarse, dry. rank herb- which they were produced. No matter 
age, and leaves it free for the fresh green whether the weapon has belonged to a rich 
blades that at the first rj|ins shoot through or a poor man, whether it be plain wood 
the surfaee. In those spots where the grass and iron, or studded with jewels and inlaid 
is short, the fire does but little damage; but with gold, the form remains the same, and 
where it is long, the flames are powerful there is about that form a graceftil elegance 
enough to destroy the small trees which which is peculiar to India. Take, for ex- 
grow upon them, and to leave nothing but a ample, that simplest of weapons, the kookery, 
rumber of blackened stumps. ana see how beautiful are tlio curves of tlie 

If the thieves think that they cannot pass blade and handle, and how completely they 
the plain without being observed, they put satisfy the eye. In the same manner we 
in practice a ruse which they may have Iwr- shall find that, with all the weapons that 
rowed from the habits of many insects, will be figured, there is always a graceM 
^ey strip off aU their clothes, place them ^rve or a well-balanced arrangement of 
and their weapons under their little round Viies. 

shields, i^hich they disperse so as to looki*^* We will begin with the bow and arrows. 
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Many kinds of bows are used by the Hin- 
doos, the most simple of which is made from 
a piece of male bamboo. Even this simple 
weapon is not complete in the eyes of an 
Indian without some ornament, and accord- 
_„„ly it is bound at intervals by belts of split 
reed ^awn tightly round it, and ti^ up at 
the back of the bow in a sort of rosette form. 
This kind of bow is often used for shooting 
bullets or stones. For this purpose two 
strings are placed side by side, and kept 
apart by a little piece of wood near one end, 
so that in the middle there is an interval of 
a couple of inches between the strings. A 
strip of leather rather more than an inch 
in width is then sewed to the strings, so that 
when the bow is bent the leather is stretched 
tightly between them. 

The bow is used in the following manner. 
A bullet or stone is placed on the leather, 
and the two strings are grasped by the fore- 
finger and thumb of the right hanA so as to 
enclose the bullet in the leather. The bow 
is then drawn and aimed, and when the 
strings are released from the pressure of the 
fingers, they fly asunder and permit the 
buuet to escape. The precision that may be 
obtained by this weapon is really wonderful, 
and even Europeans soon learn to pride 
themselves on their skill with the ‘‘ pellet- 
bow.” Squirrel shooting with this bow is a 
favorite amusement with many persons, and 
some of the natives of rank occasionally 
amuse themselves with shooting at the earth- 
enware jars carried on the heads of the 
women, a successful shot smashing the jar 
to pieces, and deluging the women with the 
water which had been contained in it. 

There is another kind of bow which is 
much used in different parts of Asia, vary- 
ing somewhat in form and materim, but 
smaller in principle. The bow is so formed 
that when it is unstrung it curves in exactly 
the opposite direction to the string. The 
amount of curvature varies considerably in 
different bows, the most perfect being that 
in which the two ends almost* touch each 
other. The specimen which is shown in Fig. 
1 of the illustration on page 1394, and 
which is drawn from a bow in my collection, 
is a singularly perfect example of this kina 
of weapon. It is made in the followimg 
manner : — 

A horn of the buffalo is sawn longitudi- 
nally, so as to produce two tapering pieces 
of exaiotly the same size. These are then 
flattened by heat and pressure, and are 
trimmed until when bent they give exactly 
the same amount of curvature. The handle 
and the tips are made of very hard wood, 
and are fitted to the horn with the greatest 
cax%. tbe wood which forms the tips running 
for s^me distance along the under side of the 
horn. Afiter the hanme and tips are fitted 
in their i^bices, a great number of sinews are 
laid wet Jihe back of the how, and 
kneaded so that the woody the 


sinews, and the horn seem to be altogether 
one substance. After this part of the work 
is finished, the whole of the bow is covered 
with repeated layers of a kind of glue, which 
is very c^efully smoothed and polished. 
The bow is practically complete, but the 
maker is not satisfied unless he adds plenty 
of ornament. This is always a sort of con- 
ventional flower pattern, gift on a brilliantly 
colored background. I possess several such 
bows, in each of which there is a dissimi- 
larity of color and pattern. In the bow now 
before us, the groundwork is vivid green 
and scarlet, on which are drawn the most 
elaborate patterns of flowers, leaves, and 
arabesques in gold. It is impossible, on 
looking at the surface, not to admire both 
the beauty of the patterns and the excel- 
lence of the paint and varnish, which can he 
subjected to such violent treatment as is 
caused by the bending of the bow and shoot- 
ing the arrow, and yet not be cracked to 
pieces. 

The elastic!^ of this bow is wonderful. 

I have often tried to string it, but without 
eflect, and indeed I never saw but one man, 
the late Colonel Hutchinson, of the Indian 
Army, who could do so. It is strung by 
passing it under one leg, bending it back 
sharply over the other leg, at the same time 
slipping the loop of the string into its notch. 
A groove passes along the back of the bow, 
so as to guide the string. When strung it 
assumes quite a different shape, and looks 
something like the bow which the ancient 
sculptors placed in the hands of Cupid. I 
regret that the bow could not be strung, so 
as to give two illustrations of the same bow 
in its different aspects. 

The classical reader may perhaps remem- 
ber that this weapon is exactly similar to the 
ancient Scythian bow. Reference is made 
to this shape by Athenseus (book x.) when 
an unlearned shepherd, trying to describe 
the letters which formed a name, said that 
“ the third (i. e. c) was like a Scythian bow.” 
This kind of bow was of horn, as indeed were 
most of the ancient bows. 

The length of the bow above mentioned, 
measured along the back, is a little more 
than four feet, whereas the measurement 
across it as it appears when unbent is only 
nineteen inches. The reader Mrjllsee how 
useful a bow of thid description would he to 
a horseman, its peculiar curvature rendering 
it edsy of carriage. It could even he carried 
along on the bridle arm, if required, so as to 
leave the sword hand at liberty, and in a 
moment could be strung when needed, by 
passing it under tbe leg as the rider sits on 
norseback. Small as this bow deems, almost 
indeed insignificant in appearauce as a weap* 
on, its penormances in sMlliil , liauds are' 
something marvellous. With one of these 
bows an arrow has beea shot to a distance 
which was said to be six hundred yards, and 
was actually not much short of that meas* 
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tirement And, although so powerM, it is The shaft is of wood. not . of reed, and the 
wonderfully manageable. Colonel Hutchin- head is deeply barbed^ and tied to the shaft 
son told me that he once saw an archer shoot with fibre, exactly as is done with the fiint* 
an arrow fdoniz; aoorridor, and send the mis- headed arrows, which this weapon almost 
sile through a hole which a ballet had made precisely resembles in form, though npt in 
in a pane of glass at the end of the cor- material. Instead of feathers, di^ieaTes are 
ridor. * substituted, cut into the required shape, and 

Next comes in form of bow which is much passed through slits in the shaft or the 
more common than the preceding. In this arrow, these Sits being afterward bound up. 
bow the refiex curvature is strongly marked, In one arrow the nock has been formed in a 
though not so strongly as in the case of the very strange manner, a piece of wood being 
weapon just described. lashed to each side of the ifiiiaft, and project- 

Several of these bows are in my collection, ing a little beyond it 
the handsomest of which was presented to Borne very neautiM examplea^f the best 
me by J. Allen, Esq. This how, with its case, kinds of weapons are shown illustra- 

its quiver, and score of arrows, is shown in tion on page 1406. They beldi^ to Gene- 
Eig. 2 of illustration 0, on page 000. Measur- ral Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B. etc., who Idndly 
ing along the back, the bow is four feet five allowed them to be drawn for the use of this 
inches in length, whereaathe space between work. They are splendid instances of 
the two tips is only twenty-eight inches. Indian art, one or two of them displaying a 
The color with whicn the bow is painted is most elaborate ornamentation, 
bright scarlet, profusely covered with gilt The first of the illustrations shows a suit of 
flowers and arabesques, so that it is a more armor and weapons, which is made of steel 
showy weapon at a distance than the previous most elaborately engraved and inlaid with 
specimen, tnough it is not nearly so handsome gold, the patterns resembling those on the 
wheii closely examined, the patterns being bow, and looking much as if they had been 
larger and more roughly executed. The taken from the bow and sunk into the steel, 
bow-string is made of some vegetable fibr^ — the freedom and ^race of the lines being 
1 think tlSt of some species of aloe, — ana is quite as remarkable as the elaborate mi- 
very thick, being composed of nine strands nuteness of the pattern, 
twisted very closely together. In the centre (Fig. 1) is seen the martial 

The case, quiver, and straps by which they looking helmet, with its slight feather plume, 
are held have been once very splendid. There are often several of these plumes in a 
being crimson velvet, so covered with gold helmet, their shafts being adorned with gold 
embroidery that scarcely any part of the vel- and jewels, and placed in sockets projecting 
vet is visible. The arrows are two feet three from the helmet In front is seen the flat 
inches in length, and are very carefully bar which protects the nose and upper part 
made. The shaft is of reed, and to either of the face from a sword cut This oar slides 
end is fixed a piece of hard wood four inches up and dowif through a groove for the con- 
in length. On one end of the shaft is fixed venience of the wearer. From the helmet 
the point, which is a heavy and solid quad- depends a piece of very slight but very 
rangular piece of steel brought to a sharp strong chain-mail, which flails behind .and 
point Tne hard wood at the end receives on either side of the fkce, and hangs 
the feathers, and is enlarged at the extreme as low as the shoulders, so that, however 
end, so as to dlow space for the nock or notch abrupUy the wearer may move his head, the 
in which the thick bow-string is received, folds or the chain-mail protect his neck. In 
Both the pieces of hard wood are colored, several of these helmets the links of the mail 
that in which the point is fixed being simply are gilt, and arranged so as to form patterns, 
green, but that at the other end being ^It. mostly of a diamond shape, 
and covered with patterns in blue ana By the side of the helmet (Fig. 8) is the 
scarlet. curious gauntle^ which extends far u^F 

This is the most common kind of arrow, arm, and has no'Joip^atthe wrists The ab- 
but there are many varieties, of which i sence of the joint, unpleasant as it would be 
possess specimens. Several varieties are in to an European sWorasman, no obstacle to 
many collections, the chief distinction being the proper use of the sword by the Oriental 
in the shape of the point In most of them warrior. If the reader #111 relbr to the 
it is more or less quadrangular; though in are of the sword (Fig. 6). he Will see that the 
some it is leaf'Shaped, like a spear head, in hilt is terminated by a large circular plate 
others it is conical, mid in others round and of steel. In a imecimeii in my own coUec- 
blunt In one of the, arrows the place of tiom this plate hi three inches in diameter, 
the lower pl^e of hard wood is taken by a ^ that wh^ the sword is gra^d alter the 
solid piece of steel nearly four inches in European ItfMon, the plate comes against 
length, and weighing about three ouncmL the imt acra as a flilcium by which, 
looking something Ime a rather elongates when a momll stitu^k, the leverage eftbi 
Whitworth bullet . blade Ibrces ti%awmd ont of the giii^ 

The most primitive form of Indian arrow But the whm system of ewbidwiiati^ip 

is that which is msfOe hy the ME tri}eii.jin Indih eaieit^^ wh|4 
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ia employed in England, or indeed in Europe 
generally^ stream not being used so much 
as dexterity. For the object of this weapon 
its curved form is essential. The stroke of 
the sword is- done by a turn of the wrist 
more than by a direct blow, so that the 
curved edge of the weapon is drawn rapidly 
over the object of attack. 

The mode of employing the Indian sword 
was illustrated to me by the same Colonel 
Hutchinson whose name has already been 
mentioned. 

He took a large mangold-wurzel, and laid 
it on a table. He then placed the flat side 
of the sword upon the root, so that no blow 
could be dealt, and then, with a slight turn 
of the wrist, he drew the blade toward him, 
and the root fell apart, severed in two pieces. 
In the same manner he cut the whole of the 
root into slices. The feat looked so easy 
that I tried it on another root, but, instead 
of cutting it in two, the edge of the sword 
glided off it as if it had been a solid piece of 
glass, and jarred my arm to the shoulder. 
However, after a few lessons, the feat became 
tolerably easy. 

The same effect can also be produced by 
pushing the blade from the swordsman in- 
stead of drawing it toward him. It is to this 
delicate, drawing cut that the Indian sword 
owes its efficiency, the steel of the blade not 
being nearly of so good a quality as that of 
our commQn dragoon swords, and not being 
capable of taking so fine an edge. But if in 
battle an Indian warrior meets or overtakes 
an enemy, he does not strike at him with 
the whole power of the arm, as is done by 
our swordsmen, but places the edge of his 
weapon against the neck of the enemy, and 
with a turn of his wrist nearly severs the 
head from the body. 

In the same illustration is seen the circu- 
lar shield or target. This is of no great size, 
measuring about eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, and sometimes even less. It is made of 
the hide of the rhinoceros, which, when 
properly dressed and dried, is of considera- 
ble thickness, as hard as horn, though not 
so brittle, and almost equally translucent 
The shield is generally adorned with four 
circular plates of metal, which in an ordi- 
nary specimen are merely of iron, but in a 
peculiarly handsome one are covered with 
lacquered gilding. The reader will doubt- 
less see the almost exact resemblance be- 
tween the Indian shield and the target of 
the Scotch Highlander. The other portions 
of the armor are adorned with gold inlay- 
ing, like those parts which have been de- 
scribed. 

Illustration No. 4, on page 1403, contains 
several articles used in warfare, all of which 
are drawn from specimens in Sir Hope 
G-rant’s collection. In the centre is seen a 
coat of mail. This is one of the most beau- 
tifhl pieces of armor I have ever seen, each 
of the links beailng upon it a sentence ftrom 


the Koran. Three of the links are shown 
underneath the coat of mail, drawn of the 
size of the originals. If the reader will 
reflect upon the vast number of such links 
which are required to form a coat of mail, he 
will appreciate the amount of labor that 
must have been expended on it, the letters 
having to be formed after the links are put 
together, so that they may not be obliterated 
in the forging. The helmet belonging to 
this suit is seen by its side at Fig. 2. 

Between the heln^et and the coat of mail 
is a Coorg knife or dagger, and its sheath. 
This weapon is sometimes very plain, and 
sometimes blazes with gold and jewels on 
the hilt and sheath. A specimen in my col- 
lection is of the former kind, and, though the 
blade is of good quality, the handle is of 
wood, and is secured to the blade by a stout 
brass rivet which passes through the tang. 
A bold ridge runs along either side of the 
blade. 

Two more characteristic forms of the In- 
dian dagger are shown at Figs. 7 and 9 in the 
illustration. One, Fig. 7, with its sheath at 
Fig. 8, is in great favor, especially with the 
rich. It is made entirely of steel, the two 
cross-bars constituting the handle. The 
form of the blade varies somewhat in diflfer- 
ent specimens, but the general form is the 
same in all. A good specimen Jn my 
collection is altogether twenty inches in 
length, and weighs exactly a pound, so that 
it must be rather an awkw|ird weapon for 
the girdle. The blade, if it can be so called, 
is nearly a foot in length, flat to\^ard the 
handle, and within five inches of the tips 
welling suddenly into a sort of quacirangular 
bayonet, rather more than half ah inch in 
thickness. 

The reader will see that when this dagger 
is grasped, the steel continuations of the 
handle project on either side of the wrist, 
and effectually guard it and the lower part 
of the arm from a sword-blade. The weight 
of this instrument, as well as the force Tnth 
which a thrust can be delivered by a straight 
blow as in boxing, render the weapon well 
calculated to drive its way through the folds 
of dress, or even between the joints of armor. 

Next comes a weapon (Fig. 9) which 
would scarcely be recognized as a dagger. 
It is, however a dagger, made from the two 
horns of the Indian antelope. In the sim- 
plest form of this curious weapon, the horns 
are arranged with their bases crossing each 
other for about six inches. The curvature 
of the bases thus furnishes a sort of handle, 
which can gasped in such a way that 
the holder of tne weapon can strike right 
and left with it, and, among a number of 
people, could do a vast amount of damage in 
a very short time. 

A dagger such as has been described 
could be made in half an hour, and, indeed, 
a temporary weapon might be made in a 
few mmntes by lashing &e horns together. 
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But the Indians prefer to add ornament to 
the weapon, and so they often make a hol- 
low steel hilt in the form of a cup, with the 
curved side outward. The hand passes into 
this cup as into the basket-hilt of a single- 
stick, and is effectually guarded from injury. 
The dagger shown in the illustration has 
one of these steel hilts. In some places this 
weapon is in such favor that, instead of mak- 
ing it of antelope horns, with a steel hilt, the 
entire dagger is of steel, the points made in 
imitation of the horns. 

The last weapon (Pig. 10) is one which is 
used by the Afghans, and is a sort of com- 
promise between a sword and a dagger. A 
weapon of a similar form and character is 
carried by the Moors. 

There is one kind of sword which ought 
not to be gassed without some notice. It is 
a most murderous looking weapon, and is 
made on precisely the opposite principle to 
that of the sword which has already been 
described. In that form of swor^, the edge 
is on the outer curve of the blade, which 
narrows toward the point. In the other 
sword, the edge is bn the inside curve, and 
the blade widens greatly at the tip, which is 
curved like a bill-hook. Indeed, the weapon 
bears some resemblance to a bill-hook with 
a greatly elongated blade. In a specimen in 
my collection the blade is very little more 
than an inch wide by the hilt, but at the 
oint (or rather the tip, for this part of the 
lade is squareid) it is just four inches in 
width. The weight of this sword is rather 
more than two pounds. 

There is also the quoit, or chakra, a missOe 


weapon, that bears some resemblance to the 
boomerang of Australia or the casting-knife 
of the Fan tribe, it being intended to cut 
and not to pierce^ as is generally the case 
with missiles. It is made of thin steel, and 
is sharpened to a razor-like edge on the out- 
side. The mode of casting it is to spin it on 
the forefinger and then to hurl it. The 
reader may imagine that such a missile, 
which not only strikes an object, but re- 
vol’t^s rapidly at the time, must be a very 
formidable one. It is generally aimed at 
the face of the adversary, and a skilful 
warrior will hurl four or five in such rapid 
succession that it is scarcely possible to 
avoid being struck by one of them, and 
having the face laid open, or the nose or lip 
absolutely cut off. These quoit-like articles 
are carried upon a tall, conical head-dress 
worn by the natives, into the folds of w^hich 
they also put several small knives, as Irish 
laborers stick their pipes in their hats. See 
illustration No. 3, on page 1403. 

A similar weapon, made of brass instead 
of steel, is usea by the cattle-poisoning 
Mooches, who have already been aescribed. 
They call it by the name of “,thal.” 

The chakra is the special weapon of 
Yishnu, and may be seen in the various 
representations of that deity, hanging in 
one of the hands. Reference is made to 
this by Southey in the “ Curse of Kehama.” 
Other deities also hold the chakra in the 
many-armed images by which the Indian 
artists clumsily attempt to depict omnipo- 
tence. This takes us to another branch of 
the subject 
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SACRIFICIAL IRiELlOlOTSt. 


PRINCIPLE OP HUMAN SACRIFICE— THE SUTTEE, OR WIDOV BURNING — HER FATE DESIRED BY HER* 
SELF AND HER NEAREST RELATIVES — REASONS FOR THE BACRIFICB — CONTRAST BETWEEN 
THE LIFE OF A WIFE AND A WIDOW OF HIGH CASTE — SOCIAL STATUS OF THE BRAHMINS — 
HONOR IN WHICH THE SUTTEE IS HELD — MODE OF CONDUCTING THE SACRIFICE — STRUCTURE 
OF THE PILE — COURAGEOUS CONDUCT OF THE VICTIM — ATTEMPTED ESCAPE OF A SUTTEE — 
BERNIER’S DESCRIPTION— GRADUAL ABOLPTION OF THE SUTTEE — THE GODDESS KAU AND HER 
WORSHIPPEBS — THE THUGS AND THEIR CONSTITUTION — THE SACRED “rOOMAL” OB NOOSE — 
MODE OP OFFERING A VICTIM — THE FESTIVAL OF JUGGERNAUT — HARDSHIPS OF THE PILORIMS*^ 
FORM OF THE IDOL — 8KLF“8ACRIFICE IN THE GANGES — SACRIFICE OF BEASTS — THE GODDESS 
DOORQA OR KALI — FAKIRS OR JOGIS— THEIR VARIOUS MODES OP SELBVTORTURE — THE SWQfQ- 
ING FESTIVAL— THE MOTIONLESS FAKIR. 


’!^HERE is no part of the world, not even 
Africa itself, where the principle of human 
sacrifice is so widely spre^, ana is developed 
so variously, as in India. Several forms of 
human sacrifice, such as the Meriah, which 
has already been described, belong to definite 
districts, and even in them are carried out 
with certain limitations. Some forms of 
the same principle, such as the murders by 
Thugs or JPhansigars in their worship of the 
dread goddess Kali, are restricted to certain 
societies of men. Again, the victims an- 
nually crushed under the wheels of Jugger- 
naut’s car are comparatively few, and can 
only be sacrifled in a certain locality, and at 
certain times. 

There is, however, one mode of human 
sacrifice which at no distant period prevailed 
dvex the whole of India, ana has only been 
checked by the influence of England in 
those parts of the country which has been 
subject to British dominion. Even in those 
districts the task has been a very difficult 
one, and there is no doubt that if the stroi^ 
hand of England were ever lifted, the prac- 
tice would again prevail as it did before. 

This form of human sacrifice is the dread- 
fhl Suttee, or the death of the widow on the 
fiineral pyre of her dead husband. Both 
in Africa and Polynesia we have seen sev- 
eral instances where the widow is sacrificed 
en the grave of her husband, so that 


he may not find himself wifeless when he 
reaches the spirit land. But it is remark- 
able that even among the lowest of the 
savages, whose indifference to inflicting 
pain is well known, there are none who 
exercise such horrible cruelty toward the 
widow as do the highly civilized Hindoos. 
On referring to the former portions of this 
work, the reader will see that in some places 
the widows are strangled and laid in ttie 
grave, in others they are buried alive, and 
in. others they are killed by a blow of a club 
(perhaps the most merciful death that can 
be Inflicted), but that in no instance is the 
surviving wife burned alive, as is the case 
with the Hindoo. 

At the first gknce, it seems strange that 
not only should the relatives of the miser- 
able wife desire her to be burned, but that 
she herself should wish it, and should adhere 
to her determination in spite of every oppor- 
tunity of escaping so dreadful a death. Yet 
the calm, dispassionate cruelty of the Hindoo 
nature is shown by the fact that, pfunfril as 
is a death by burning, the life of a widow 
who survives her husband is made so miser- 
able that the short though sharp agony of 
the frineral pyre is infinitely preferable to 
life. She loses aU caste, and a Brahmin 
widow who reftises to be burned is loathed 
and despised even bv the very Pariahs, 
whose shadow would have been a ooutami* 
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nation to bar i^nring the lifetime of her hus- 
band. The norror of such a life can scarcely 
be conceivea t>y an European, even suppos- 
ing a delicate girl, bred in the midst of all 
luxury and refinement, to be suddenly cast 
among the most debased of savages without 
possibility of rescue, and to be made an ob- 
ject of scorn and contempt even to them. 

To realize the depths of utter degradation 
which a high-caste widow incurs, we must 
first see what is her opinion of her own sta- 
tus. The reader is doubtless aware that the 
Hindoos are div ided into a number of dis- 
tinct castes, the peculiarity of which is, that 
no one can ascend to a sui>erior caste, though 
he may fall into a lower. Now, of all the 
castes, the Brahmins are immeasurably the 
highest, and the reverence which is paid to 
them by their countrymen is almost incred- 
ible, W^lth or secular rank have nothing 
to do with this reverential feeling. A Hin- 
doo of inferior caste may be, and often is, a 
man of almost unbounded wealth, may pos- 
sess almost unbounded power, and, in his 
own way, unbounded pride. But the very j 
poorest of Brahmins is infinitely his superior, 
and should he meet one of "these exalted 
beings, he bows before him, and pays divine 
honors to him. And, according to his be- 
lief, he is right in so doing, the Brahmin 
being an incarnation of Deity, sprung from j 
the mouth of Vishnu, the Saviour God him- ; 
self. lie may be mounted on a magnificent 
elephant, covered with glittering trappings, 
he may be clothed in gorgeous robes and 
sparkle with costly gems, but before a Brah- 
min, with a single cloth round his waist, and 
bearing the solitary sign of his caste, — the 
slight cord hung over one shoulder and 
under the other, — he is an abject slave. 
Even if, as sometimes happens, he should 
employ a Brahmin as his cook, that Brah- 
min retains his rank, and receives the wor- 
ship of the man bv whom he is paid. 

According to tfieir sacred books, “ when 
a Brahmin springs to light, he is bom above 
the world; the chief of all creatures; as- 
signed to guard the treasury of duties, reli- 

f ious and civil.” According to the same 
ooks, the very existence of mankind, and 
even of the world itself, depends upon the 
forbearance of the Brahmins whose power 
even exceeds that of the gods themselves. 
Should there be one who cannot be slain 
by the great god Indra, by Kali, the goddess 
of destruction, or even by Vishnu himself, 
he would be destroyed if a Brahmin were to 
curse him, as if he were consumed by fire. 
In the same spirit, princes were warned not 
to take the property of the Brahmins, how- 
ever much in want of money, for that if 
these holy men were once enraged, they 
Miould by a word destroy them, their armies, 
el^hants, and horses. 

By them, under Brahma, were originally 
maae the earth, the sun, the moon, and the 
fire, and by them they could ^ destroyed. 


“ What prince could gain wealth by oppress* 
ing those who, if angry, could frame other 
worlds, and legions of worlds, could give 
being to new gods and mortals?” Just as 
these tremendous privileges are independ- 
ent of the external circumstances of wealth 
and rank, so are they independent of indi- 
vidual character. The pure soul of a Brah- 
min is beyond all moral elevation, and above 
all moral pollution. lie may be a man of 
the purest life and loftiest morality, but he 
is none the better Brahmin for that; he may 
be one of the vilest of debauchees, and be 
none the worse Brahmin for that, provided 
he does not commit any act which would 
forfeit his caste, — such, for example, as kill- 
ing a cow, or eating food that had been 
cooked by an inferior. 

To fall from such an estate as this, above 
humanity and equal to divinity, must be 
something almost too terrible to conceive, 
and we can easily imagine that any death 
would be preferable to such a life. But not 
even the horror of a life like this would be 
equivalent to the suflerings of the Indian 
widow, who believes that her very soul is 
contaminated beyond hope by the loss of her 
caste, and who feels hcrsell' degraded lu low 
the level of those on whom she bad looked 
with an utter loathing that is almost incom- 
prehensible to the Western mind. She has 
to cut off her liair, she has to live on the 
, coarsest of food, slu? has to clothe lu rsedf in 
the coarsest of raiment, and altogether to lead 
a life utterly and hopelessly miserable in 
every bardshii) that can afflict the body, and 
every reproach that can torture the mind. 

On the other side comes the belief, that if 
she follows the dictates of her religion, and 
suffers herself to be burned on the fuiieral 
pile of her husband, she^alifies herself for 
everlasting happiness, from the moment 
that the ceremonies of the sacrifice are 
begun, she becomes an absolutely sacred 
being, whose very touch sanctifies the ob- 
jects on which she lays her hands; she ren- 
ders herself a model to be imitated by all 
her sex, and her memory is forever vener- 
ated by her family. It is therefore no won- 
der that, sway ed by such considerations, the 
Indian widow' prefers death to life, and that 
the sacrifice of the Sffttee has taken such 
hold upon the people. 

Varying slightly in details according to 
the rank of the individual and the particular 
district in which the sacrifice biKCs place, 
the ceremony is conducted after the follow- 
ing manner, 

A hole is dug in the ground, over 'vmcn 
the funeral pile is Raised. The object of the 
hole is to supply a current of air by wbicn 
the fire may be fed. Sticks are then 
round the edge of the hole to support the 
materials of the pile, which are dry wood, 
rushes, and hemuL These are heapw 
fulhr to a height of four feet or so* and resin 
ana ghee (t. e. liquid butter) are thrown 
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on the pile, so as to increase the vehemence 
of the flames. The body is then taken to 
the river, on whose bank the pyre is hlways 
erected, and is there washed by the relatives, 
and afterward wrapped in a new cloth and 
laid on the pile. 

During this time the widow stands on the 
bank, uttering prayers, and waving in her 
hand a branch of martgo. After the corpse 
is removed from the water, she descends 
into it herself, and, having washed, distrib- 
utes to her friends all her ornaments, which 
are eagerly sought, as being sanctified by 
having" been touched by the sacred hand of 
a suttee. She is then dressed in a new robe, 
and places herself by the side of the body, to 
which she is usually, though not always, 
lashed. ' Dry rushes and wood are next 
heaped over her, only her head being suf- 
fered to be uncovered, so that she may 
breathe for the short time she has to live. 
Two long bamboos are then laid across the 
pile, the ends being held by the relations, so 
as to press her down should she struggle to 
escape when the flames reach her. The fire 
is lighted by her nearest relation, and, if the 
pile has been properly constructed, the sut- 
tee is soon dead, being killed rather by 
suffocation from the smoke than by the 
flames. 

Sometimes, however, when the building 
of the pile has been entrusted to inexperi- 
enced hands, a terrible scene takes place, 
the wretched victim trying to escape from 
the flames that torture her, and being ruth- 
lessly held down by the bamboo poles across 
her body. Dr. Massie relates several in- 
stances of attempted escape. In one case, 
the mode of preparing the pile was evidently 
the cause of the poor victim’s sufterings. 
At each corner a stout pole was erected, and 
from this pole was suspended a second pile, 
like a canopy, elevated three or four feet 
above the surface of the principal pile. This 
canopy was chiefly made of logs of wood, 
and was exceedingly heavy. 

After the suttee had been laid upon the 
pile, and covered with straw saturated with 
ghee, the fire was kindled, and the smoke 
rolled in thick volumes over the head of the 
victim. The flames began to blaze fiercely, 
and if they had been allowed to burn in their 
own way, the death of the poor woman would 
have been almost immediate. But just at 
this time four assistants severed with their 
swords the ropes which upheld the canopy, 
so that it fell with its whole weight upon 
her. 

Possibly it was intended as an act of mercy, 
but its effect was anything but merciful. 
Por the moment she was stunned by the 
blow, but the mass of billets checked the 
action of the. fire, and caused it to burn 
slowly instead of rapidly. The creeping 
fiamea sobn retired her to consciousness 
through'.the agony which they inflicted upon 
her, and she shrieked pitifmly for the help 


that none would give her, until death at last 
put an end to her sufferings. 

The same author quotes -an account of a 
suttee who actually did succeed in escaping 
from the flames, in spite of the resistance 
offered by the officiating Brahmins and her 
relatives: — 

“ Another well-authenticated and brutal 
instance of this sacrifice occurred about the 
same time in a more northern province of 
India: ‘The imfortimate Brahmince, of her 
own accord, had ascended the funeral pile of 
4ier husband’s bones, but finding the torture 
of the fire more than she could bear, by a 
violent struggle she threw herself from the 
flames, and, tottering to a short distance, fell 
down. Some gentlemen, who were spec- 
tators, immediately plunged her into the 
river, which was close by, and thereby saved 
her from being much burnt. SKe retained 
her senses completely, and complained of 
the badness of the pile, which, she said, con- 
sumed her so slowly that she could not bear 
it; but expressed her willingness again to try 
it if they would improve it. They would not 
do so, and the poor creature shrunk with 
dread from the flames, which were now 
burning iiUensely, and refused to go on. 

“ ‘ AVhen the inhuman relations" saw this, 
they took her by the head and heels, and 
threw her into the fire, and held her there till 
they were driven away by the heat; they also 
took up large blocks of wood, with which 
they struck her, in order to deprive her of 
her senses; but she again made her escape, 
and, without any help, ran directly into the 
river. The people of her house followed her 
here, and tried to drown her by pressing her 
under the water, but an European gentleman 
rescued her from them, and she immediately 
ran into his arms and cried to him to save 
her. 

“‘I arrived at the^ ground as they were 
bringing her .the second time from the river, 
and I cannot describe to you the horror I felt 
pn seeing the mangled condition she was in: 
almost every inch of skin on her body had 
been burnt oflT; her legs and thighs, her arms 
and back, were completely raw, her breasts 
were dreadfully torn, and the skin hanging 
from them in threads: the skin and nails of 
her fingers had peelea wholly off, and were 
hanging to the back of her hands. In fact, 
I never saw and never read of so entire a 
picture of misery as this poor woman dis- 
played. She seemed to dread being again 
taken to the fire, and called out to “ the Ocha 
Sahib ” to save her. Her friends seemed no 
longer inclined to force, and one of her re* 
lations, at our instigation, sat down beside 
her, and gave her some clothes, and told her 
they would not We had her sent to the 
hospital, where every medical assistance was 
immediately given her, but without Jiope 
of recovery. She lingered in the njost ex- 
cruciating pain for about twenty hours, and 
thendiei’* , 
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It is often said that the woman is stupefied the tailor, who had been invited to play u]^n 
with opium or Indian hemp before she is the tabor that day, with many others of that 
brought to the pile, and that the bystanders sort of men, according to the custom of the 
beat drums and shout in order to drown her country. This fury of a woman, bein§ also 
shrieks. This, however, is not the case, the come to this young man, made sign as if she 
woman requiring the use of all her senses to would bid him farewell with the rest, but, 
enable her to go through the various cere- instead of gently embracing him, she taketh 
monies which precede the actual burning, him with all her force about his collar, pull 
and the pile being generally made so care- him to the pit, and tumbles him, together 
fully that death is so rapid that the victim with herself, into the ditch, where they both 
scarcely utters a cry or makes a single strug- were soon despatched.” 
gle to escape. The date at which the Suttee was instituted 

Additions to the mere burning of the is not known, but it was in operation at the 
widow have been mentioned by various trav- time of Alexander the Great, and must have 
ellers. Bernier, for example, says that, while been established long before. Under the 
travelling near Agra, he heard that a Suttee British rule the Suttee system has gradually 
was about to take place. He went to tlie been abolished, and we may hope that never 
spot, and there saw a great pit, in the midst again will the oread scene oe repeated, 
of which was a large pile of wood. On the 

pile lay the body of a man, and beside it sat Befekence has already been made to 
a young and handsome woman, whose dress several other modifications of human sacri- 
was almost saturated with oil, as was the fice, and we will give a few pages to a descrip- 
wood of the pile. The fire being lighted, she tion of them. 

sat on the pile, and as the flames wrapped There is in the Indian mythology a certain 
•her body, she exclaimed with a lohd voice dreadful goddess of destruction, named Kali, 
that, according to the Indian belief in the Her statues show her attributes, her many 
transmigration of souls, this was the fifth hands being filled with all kinds of w^eapons, 
time that she had become a suttee, and that and her person decorated with a huge neck- 
iihe would have to do so twice more in order lace of human skulls. In order to propitiate 
to attain perfection. this terrible divinity, a system has been de- 

Bound the edge of the pit danced five veloped which is perhaps the most remark- 
women, holding each other by the hand, and able, illogical, and best regulated system that 
appearing regardless of the nre. Presently is to be found upon the face of the earth, 
tne flames seized upon the dress of one of It is simply murder raised to the rank of a 
them; whereupon she detached herself from religious rite, and differs from all other human 
her companions, and flu^ herself headlong sacrifices in that blood is not shed, that the 
into the burning pit. The remaining four victim is always killed by stratagem, and 
continued their dance, and, as the fire caught that the worshippers need neither temple 
thei? garments, they one by one leaped into nor altar. 

the flaming pit These women, it appeared, The members of the society call them- 
had been slaves of the suttee. They were selves Thugs, from a Hindoo word which 
greatly attached to their mistress, ana when signifies ‘‘ deception,” and which is given to 
they heurd her offer the vow to die on the them in consequence of the mode in which 
funeral pile, they determined to die with her. the victims are entrapped. In some parts 
The same traveller relates a very curious of India they are called Phaksigaes, from 
anecdote of a suttee who employed the dread- a Sanscrit word which signifies “ a noose.” 
ful ceremony for a strange purpose. Perhaps the strangest point, in this country 

She was a widow by her own act, having of strict and separate caste, is that the 
poisoned her husband in order to carry on Thugs do not belong to one caste, nor even 
an intrigue with a young tailor, a Moham- to one religion. They all agree in worship- 
medan, who was celebrated for his skill in ping Kali, but in other respects they admit 
plying the drum. He, however, was alarmed among their numbera men and women of 
at ner crime, and declined her society. On all castes, and a large number of them are 
account of the caste to which she belonged, Mahommedans, who have no caste at all. 
the death by burning was not a necessity, out Indeed, the Mahommedan Thugs claim for 
on her lover’s refusal she went to her re- themselves the origin of the system, though 
lations, reported the sudden death of her the Hindoos say that it was in existence 
husband, and declared that she would be Iom before the time of Mahommed. 
burned with him. They always go in companies, a complete 

“ Her kindred, well satisfied with so gen- band often consisting of Severn hundred 
erous a resolution, and the great honor that persons of all ages and both sexes. As the 
she did to the whole fiunily, presently had a very essence of the sacrifice is secrecy, they 
pit made and filled with woo^ exposing the assume all kinds of disguises, the tisual 
corpse upon it and kindling the fire. All being that of travelling merchants. In this 
being prepared, the woman goes to embrace capa^ty they act Uieir part to perfection, 
and bid fiu^weU to all her kindred that were and endeavor to entice travellers ipto their 
there about the pit, among whom was alsp clutches. 
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Tor this purpose thev have a regular who, on her part, yields to her servants the 
orffanization. At their head they have a goods of the murdered men, by way of rec^ 
chief, or Sirdar, who directs the operations on^ense for their piety, 
of the band. Then an old experienced The sacrifice over, the body is pierced in 
Thug acts as instructor, and teaches the several places to prevent it from swelling, 
younger men how to use tne sacred noose by and is then laid m the grave. The soil m 
which the victims are strangled. This is carefully filled in, and levelled with such 
not a cord with a running knot, but a sort ingenious care that scarcely any except 
of handkerchief, which is flung round the those who dug the grave can discover it 
neck of the unsuspecting man, and suddenly after the burial. In one case, when an 
drawn tight. This noose, or handkerchief, is English force was in chase after a l^nd of 
called the“roomal.” Then come the men Thugs, they passed over ground which w^ 
who are entrusted with the noose. These full of bodies, and never suspected it until 
are called Bhuttotes, or stranglers, and ara one of the Thug prisoners exultingly 
generally men possessing both strength and pointed out grave after grave as proofs of 
activity. IText are the en trappers, or Sothas, their success. 

namely, those whose business it is to entrap After the body is buried, and all signs of 
the victim into a convenient spot for his the murder removed, the Thugs go through 
assassination, and to engage his attention a sort of religious ceremony, sitting round a 
while preparations are being made for his white cloth, on which are laid tfe sacred 
death. Lastly come the Liughaees, or grave- pickaxes with which the graves are dug, a 
diggers, who prepare the grave for the piece of silver, and some sugar. The Sirdar 
reception of the body. then sits on the sheet, facing westward, with 

The method in which the Thugs perform the most accomplished stranglers on either 
their sacrifices is almost exactly like that side of him, and distributes the sugar to all 
which is employed by the modern garroters, present, who eat it in solemn silence. The 
except that a noose is used instead of the sheet is then put away, and to all appear- 
arm, and that the victim is always killed^ in- ance the Thugs are nothing more than a 
stead of being only made insensible fora time, party of harmless travellers. 

Having pitched upon a person whom they So secretly is the whole business con- 
think will be a fit offering for Kali, the ducted, that the system has only been dis- 
Sothas manage to induce him to come to covered within late years, lumbers of 
the fatal spot. Several days are often spent persons had mysteriously disappeared; but 
in this endeavor; for, unless there is every in India the natives are singularly apathetic, 
probability that the murder will not be and it is always easy to account for the dis- 
executed before any except members of appearance of a traveller by saying that he 
their own society, the Thugs will not at- has been carried off by a tiger. The Thugs 
tempt the traveller’s life. The women and take the greatest pride in their profession, 
children attached to the band are usually and, when captured, do not attempt to dis- 
employed as Sothas, inasmuch as they would guise it, but openly boast of xha number of 
excite less suspicion than if they were victims whom they have slam, and describe 
men. If the women be young and hand- with glee the method in which they de- 
Bome, they are the more valuable as decoys; stroyed them; and, when themselves led to 
and, horrible to say, even young girls take the gallows, they treat the whole business 
the greatest interest in decoying travellers with calm contempt, having no more care 
Within the fatal noose. for their own lives than for those of their 

When the party have arrived at the ap- victims, 
pointed spot, the attention of the traveller is 

adroitly directed to some object in front of We now come to another ceremony, In 
him, while the Bhuttote who acts the part which human life is sacrificed, though as an 
of executioner steals quietly behind him. adjunct, and not as its essential feature. 
Suddenly the noose is flung round the This is the celebrated procession of Jug- 
victim’s neck, the knee of the murderer is gernaut, or Jaganatha. The ceremonies 
pressed into his back, and in a short time he connected with this idol, and indeed the in- 
ceases to live. Generally the executioner is vention of the idol itself, seem to be of com- 
80 adroit at his dread office that the mur- paratively modem kiate, and, except for 
dered man makes no resistance, but dies great annual procession of the car, are of* 
almost without a struggle, the first pressure uttle interest 

of the noose causing insensibility. The great temple of the idol is situated 

The body of the murdered man is then in Orissa, rather more than three hundred 
stripped, and his property fSalls to the band, miles southwest from Calcutta It is a tall, 
Sometimes a whole party of travellers is pyramidal tower, some two hundred feet in 
entrapped by a band of Thugs, and all are height, built of a warm red san^tone, 
simultaneously murdered. This is generally covered with the lime*cement called ^‘chu* 
the case when several wealthy men travel nam.” Being on the sea-coast, this tower is 
together, in which case they and their ser- a most nsethflandmark to uavigatorB in the 
vents are' all murdered in honor of Ksdi;l Bay of Bengal. 
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Once in every year the great festival of 
Juggernaut takes place, and the huge idol- 
car IS brought out for the procession. The 
car is an enormous edifice of wood, more 
than forty feet high, and thirty-five feet 
square. This mass of timber is supported 
on sixteen wheels, each more than six. feet 
in diameter, some of the wheels being under 
the body of the car. The car itself is plenti- 
fully adorned with sculptures of the usual 
character, and it is conventionally supposed 
to be drawn by two great wooden horses, 
which are attacned to it in readiness for the 
procession, and kept inside it during the 
rest of the year. 

On the appointed day three idols are 
placed in the car. The central figure repre- 
sents Krishna, and the others «are nis brother 
Bala llama and his sister Subhadra. They 
are nothing but three enormous and hideous 
busts, not nearly so well carved as the tikis 
of New Zealanci, and, in fact, much resem- 
ble the human figures scribbled on walls by 
little boys. Stout and long cables are at- 
tached to the car, by means of which the 
worshippers of the idol drag it along. The 
scene that takes place at the procession is 
most vividly described by Bruton: — 

“ In this chariot, on their great festal days, 
at night the}" place their wicked god, Jag- 
ganiat; and all the Bramins^ being in num- 
ber nine thousand, attend this great idol, 
besides of ashmen and fackeeres (fakirs) 
some thousands, or more than a good many. 

“ The chariot is most richly adorned with 
most rich and costly ornaments; and the 
aforesaid wheels are placed very complete 
in a round circle, so artificially that every 
wheel doth its proper office without any im- 
pediment; for the chariot is aloft, and in the 
centre betwixt the wheels: they have also 
more than two thousand lights with them. 
And this chariot, with the idol, is also drawn 
with the greatest and best men of the town; 
and they are so greedy and^ager to draw it, 
that whosoever, by snouldering, crowding, 
shoving, heaving, thrusting, or in any inso- 
lent way, can but lay a hand upon the rope, 
they think themselves blessea and happy; 
and when it is going along the city, tnere 
are many that will offer themselves as a sac- 
rifice to this idol, and desperately lie down 
on the ground, that the chariot-wheels may 
run over them, whereby they are killed out- 
right; some get brokeh arms, some broken 
legs, as that many of them are so destroyed; 
and by this means they think to merit 
heaven.” 

Another of the earlier writers on this sub- 
ject states that many persons lie down in the 
track of the car a few hours before it starts, 
and, taking a powerful dose of opium, or 
“hhang,” t. €. Indian hemp, meet death 
while still unconscious. 

In former days the annual assemblage at 
the temple of Juggernaut, which is to the 
Hindoos what Mecca is to the Mahomme- 


dans, was astonishing, a million and a half 
of pilgrims having been considered as the 
average Uumber. Putting aside the com- 
parative few who perished under the wheels 
of the great car (for, indeed, had the whole 
road been paved with human bodies, they 
would have been but a few), the number 
that died from privation and suffering was 
dreadful. 

We know by many a sad experience how 
difficult it is to feed a large army, even with 
the great advantage of discipline on the 
part of the commissariat and the recipients. 
It is therefore easy to see how terrible must 
be the privation when a vast multitude, 
quadruple the number of any army that ever 
took the field, arrives simultaneously from 
all directions at a place where no arranjore- 
ments have been made to supply them with 
provisions, and where, even if the locality 
could fuiTiish the requisite food, the greater 
number of the pilgrims are totally without 
money, and therefore unable to pay for food. 
In those days the pilgrims perished by thou- 
sands, as much victims to Juggernaut as 
those who were crushed under his chariot 
wheels, and, indeed, suffering a far more 
lingering and painful death. Still, according 
to their belief*, they died in the performance 
of their duty, and by that death had earned 
a high place in the paradise of the Hin- 
doos. 

Such was the case before the English raj 
was established in India. Since that time a 
gradual but steady diminution has taken 
place in the number of the pilgrims to Jug- 
gernaut’s temple; and we have lately seen a 
moat astonishing and portentous event. 
Formerly, the vast crowd of worshippers 
pressed and crowded round the cables by 
which the car was drawn, tryii^ to lay but 
a hand upon the sacred rope. Of late years 
the Brahmins have found fewer and fewer 
devotees for this purpose, and on one occa- 
sion, in spite of all their efforts, the ropes 
were deserted, and the car left stationary, to 
get along as it could. 

As to the idol Juggernaut itself, Bruton 
gives a curious description of it, saying that 
it is in shape like a serpent with seven heads, 
and that on the cheeks of each head there 
are wings which open and shut and fiap 
about as the car moves along. 

An idol in the form of a five-headed cobra 
is mentioned by Messrs. Tyerman and Ben- 
nett in their “Missionary voyages “ We 
happened to he visiting a very handsomely 
built stone temple (at Allahahadh covered 
with well executed sculptures of their idols, 
holv persons, etc., in stone of the higheat re- 
lief In the temple were several stone idols 
representing the serpent — the cobra capelki^ 
or hooded snake. The largest, which repre- 
sents a serpent twelve feet long, with five 
heads, and the heads all expanded, coiled 
into a sort of Gordian knot, is the prinripid 
object of worship in this temple. 



SELF-SACRIFICE 

“While we were looking at^is stone 
snake, a horrid-looking man,"^ unclotlied, 
rushed in (he was about twenty-five years 
old), being covered with ashes, and his huge 
quantity of hair matted with mud dust. 
His eyes appeared inflamed; he bowed be- 
fore the serpent, then prostrated himself, 
afterward respectfully touched his head, 
looked fixedly upon the serpent, prostrated 
himself again, then touched it and rushed out, 
as if in a paroxysm of delight at the thought of 
having worshipped this thing. When he got 
out of the temple, he walked all round within 
the verandah, and, having once more bowed 
at the door or the temple, he departed with a 
hurried step. We cannot conceive of any 
human being having more the appearance 
of a demoniac than this miserable creature, 
who, nevertheless, is regarded by the poor 
Hindoos as one of the holiest of men.” 

Another form of human sacrifice was 
intended, like the prostration under Jug- 

f ernaut’s car, to take the devotee to Para- 
ise, though by a less painful and less re- 
volting process. 

The Ganges has always been reckoned as 
a most sacred stream, whose waters ivash 
from the soul all taint of sin. There is, how- 
ever, one spot, namely, the confluence of the 
Jumna with the Ganges, which is so very 
sacred, that any one ^\mo dies there must of 
necessity go straight to Paradise. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the simplest plan of en- 
tering Paradise is to ensure death at the 
junction of the rivers. For this purpose the 
devotee entered a boat, and tied to each of 
his feet a chatty or earthenware jar filled 
with sand. The boat was rowed into mid- 
stream, and the devotee dropped overboard 
into the river. The boats used for this pur- 
pose were kept by Brahmins, who charged 
a fee for officiating at the sacriflee. 

Sometimes he devotees managed to sacri- 
fice themselves without the assistance of the 
Brahmins and their boat. They tied an 
empty chatty to their waists in front and 
behind, and,' buoyed up by the empty ves- 
sels, paddled themselves with their hands 
until they reached the desired spot. They 
then scooped water into the chatties, until 
they were filled, and so sank, the weight of 
the vessels being sufficient to take them to 
the bottom. In like manner are corpses 
entrusted to the keeping of the holy river, 
when the relatives of the deceased are not 
able to afford the §reat expense of a fune- 
ral pile. The body is surrounded by Jighted 
straw, so that it is scorched, and therefore 
considered be purified by tire. Two chat- 
ties are then fastened to it, the relatives tow 
the body into mid-stream, fill the chatties 
with water, and allow the body to sink. 
What becomes of it afterward they care 
nothing, and though it be devoured oy the 
many creatures of prey which haunt the riv- 
ers in search of their loathsome food, they 
6S 
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are perfectly satisfied with their share in its 
disposal. 

In many cases beasts are substituted for 
human sacrifices. A short, stout post is 
fixed in the ground, and on its top is cut a 
deep notch, in which is received the neck of 
the animal, the size of the notch and height 
of the post being suited to the size of the 
victim. Sacrifices are thus offered to Doorga, 
the goddess of nature, and it is of the utmost 
importance that the head of the victim 
should be severed at a single blow. This is 
easy enough with a lamb, or even a goat, but 
when a buffalo is to be sacrificed, the suc- 
%ess of the blow is so doul>tful that many 
ceremonies are employed to ensure its right 
performance. The sacrificial knife is a tre- 
mendous weapon, shaped something like ' 
bill-hook, very broad, very heavy, and kt ’ 
as sharp as a razor. When the sacrifice m 
to take place, the buffalo is brought to the 
post, which stanffs before the ten-armed 
image of Doorga, its horns arc painted red, 
turmeric is poured over its head, water from 
the Ganges is sprinkled over it, and gar- 
lands of flowers are hung about its neck. 

The animal is then placed so that its neck 
rests in the fork of the post, to which it is 
firmly secured by an iron bar which passes 
through holes in the fork, and presses ils 
head downward. The body is supported on 
a mound of earth in front of the post, and 
the legs are drawn apart and held by ropes, 
so that .a movement is impossible. The sac- 
rificer, ahvays a non of great muscular 
power, then comes lv)rward and takes the 
sacrificial knife from the altar before 
Doorga’s statue, and, together with the 
assembled multitude, pra3's that strength 
may be given to enable him to fulfiT his 
office. 

Amid the breathless silence of the assem- 
bled worshippers, he raises the heavy blade, 
and with one blow drives it through the 
neck of the helpless victim. As the head 
falls to the ground, it is snatched up by the 
officiating BraUmiUvS, who offer it to the god- 
"dess, while the people, in a frenzy of delight, 
dance round the sacrificer, embrace him, 
chant songs in his honor, and crown him 
with garlands of flowers. The body of the 
buffalo becomes the property of the specta- 
tors, who struggle for it until one party 
gains the superiority over the other, and 
carries off the prize. Around the blood, 
that lies in pools on the ground, the multi- 
tude crowd, dip their fingers in it, and daub 
it oil their bodies and on the walls of the 
temple. 

The goddess Doorga, to whom these sac- 
rifices are made, is in fact Kali under 
another title; the former name meaning the 
Inaccessible, and the latter the Black One. 
She is represented as the wife of th0 De- 
stroying God, Shiva, and as the mother of 
i tlre God of War, Kartikeya, As Doorga, 
I her many-armed figure is carved of wood, 
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or modelled in pasteboard, and painted rose chanting a hymn. He was shod with a pair 
color. She is seated cross-legged on a pea- of wooden sandals, not tied but nailea to 
cock, and surrounded by toany other del- his feet by long iron spikes that had been 
ties of the multitudinous Hindoo mythol- driven through the sole and projected above 
ogy. Before her is represented a man being the instep. Yet he walked with a firm, un- 
devoured by a nondescript beast, something concerned step, and chanted his measured 
like the heraldic griffin. As soon as the tune as if utterly unconscious of the horri* 
sacrifice is over, the goddess is supposed to ble torture which each step must have cost 
depart from her image, which is tnen taken him. 

in procession to the Ganges, and amid the Sometimes these devotees show their 
deafening shouts of the people, the blast of piety by long pilgrimages to certain sa^ 
trumpets, and the beating of kettle-drums, is cred spots, making the journey as difficult 
cast into the stream. and fanciful as possible. Some will lie on 

the ground and roll the whole distance, 
The reader may remember that on page while others measure the track by prostra - 
1413 was given a short description of a noiy ting themselves on their faces, marking the 
man who came to worship the many-headed spot where their heads lay. getting up, 
snake-god. He was one of the Fakirs, or placing their feet on the marked spot, and 
Jogis, t. e. ascetics, who in India are won- then prostrating themselves again. Some- 
derfiilly numerous, and submit themselves times they will lie on their ba^s and push 
to the most dreadful tortures in honor of themselves along the road by their heels, 
their deities. By rights the Fakirs are Mo- thus cutting and bruising their backs ter- 
hammedans, though the English have been ribly against the rough ground. Some of 
accustomed to can both the Mohammedan these men practise a most extraordinary 
and Hindoo ascetics by the common title of penance in honor of the goddess Boorga, 
Fakir. “Jogi” is the usual title for the a penance which in some respects resembles 
Hindoo devotees, though they are divided the initiation of the Mandans. A stout 
into a number of sects, such as Bair4g^s, pole, somr .^wenty feet high, is fixed in the 
Sangas^s, Gos^rds, &c. ground, and a long bamboo is placed hori- 

In all ages and in almost all countries, zon tally over the top, on which it revolves 
there have been religious enthusiasts, who by means of a pivot. Sometimes two or 
have sought to gain the favor or propitiate even three poles cross each other on the top 
the anger of the deity by voluntary suffer- of the post. Ropes hang from each end of 
ing, but there is perhaps no countiy where the bamboos, and to half of them are 
we find so ^eat a variety of this principle fastened large unbarbed hooks of polished 
as we do in India. There are Mohammedan iron. The devotees having placea them- 
as well as Hindoo ascetics, and the latter selves under the bamboo, the hooks are run 
have this advant^e, that they need not be- into their backs, and by persons hauling on 
long to any particular caste. To describe the rope at the other end of the bam' 
fully the extraordinary proceedings of these they are raised into the air. The men who 
men would occupy much more space than hold the ropes then run in a circle, so as to 
can be afforded, and we will therefore only swing the devotees round at a great pace, 
take a few of the most characteristic exam- the whole weight of their bodies being 
pies. borne by the hooks. While swinging they 

One of the commonest, as well as one of scatter flowers and other gifts among the 
the lightest, of these tortures is, to have the snectatofs, who eagerly scramble for tnem, 
tongue bo|;ed with a red-hot iron. This thinking they possess very great virtues, 
practice used to prevail largely at Chin- Both men and women submit to this ter- 
surah, at the temple of Sie Bull-god. rible torture, and do so for a variety of rea- 
XJnder a clump of banyan trees the devo- sons. Some permit themselves to be swung 
tees assemblea in order to inflict various in pure honor of the goddess, some do it in 
tortures upon themselves, 'and by fiur the fulfilment of a vow, while many submit to 
most common was that of tongue boring, the operation for pay, acting as substitutes 
The operation was performed by a native of persons who have made the vow and are 
smith, who was reckoned very skilful at it, afraid to ftilfil it personally, or who prefer 
and at certain seasons he was completely honoring the goddess by deputy rather than 
beset by applicants, doubly clamorous in the in their own person. From one to two 
first place to have their tongues bored, and rupees, i. e. from two to four shillings, is 
in the next to have it done as cheaply as considered a friir price to the substimte. 
possible. At these aeasons he used to range Sometimes the uprkht post is fimtened 
the applicants in regidar lines, and take them upon an ordinary bullock wagon, and is 
in their turn, vaiwing his fee according to shorter than when it is fixed in the ground, 
their number, rank, and Impatience. Alter the hooks have been inserted, the 

A strange instance of self-torture is de- opposite end of the bamboo is drawn down, 
scribed by CJolonel Campbell AtColar, the so as to elevate the devotee some thii^ 
birthplace of Tippoo Bultan, a man was feet in the afr, and made flsit to the wagom 
seenmarchingttpanddownbefi>reaiiios<|tte, ^ecart is then drawn aaftst an powble 
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round the enclosure by six or eight bullocks, 
which are harnessed to it for Qie occasion, 
and selected for their speed. 

In many instances, the Jogis (pronounced 
Yogees) perform their penance by keeping 
one or more of their limbs in one attitude, 
until after a time it becomes incapable or 
motion, and the muscles almost entirely 
waste away. Some of these men will hold 
one arm stretched upward to its ftillest 
extent. This is done by supporting the arm 
by a cord when the wearied muscles refuse 
to uphold the limb any longer. In some 
instances, where the Jogi has clenched his 
hand, the nails have grown fairly through' 
the hand, forced thoir way through the back, 
and hung nearly to the wrict. ^ 

A very common practice is to sit com- 
pletely motionless, in which case the legs 
Decome in time totally incapable of moving, 
so that the man could not change his posi- 
tion even if he desired to do so. In some 
instances they even go beyond this, and 
manage to stand instead of sit, with scarcely 
any support for their bodies during sle^. 
One 01 these men is described by Mr. 
WiUiainson: “Within a few yards of the 
river on our left stood one of those horrid 
figures called a yogee^ or Indian saint, — a 
gentleman beggar, who had placed himself 
in a certain attitude, from which he had 
vowed never to swerve during the remain- 
der of his life, but to spend his life in mental 
abstraction. 

“He appeared on a platform of earth 
raised about eighteen inches from the 
ground. At one end of this mound (which 
might be seven feet long by five broad) 
were erected two bamboos, seven or eight 
feet high, and sufficiently apart for him to 
stand between them. At elbow height a 
broad board was placed from one bamboo to 
the other, and upon the middle of this an- 
other piece of plank, two feet long by five 
inches wide, was fixed, sloping upward from 
him. He therefore, standing on the plat- 
form, and resting his arms upon the cross-, 
bar, held with his hands on each side 
of the upright sloping board. He seemed 
to press equally on either foot^ leaning a 
little forward, with his face turned rather 
aside, and raised toward the sun. 

“His personal appearance was squalid 
and miserable. His body was daubed all 
over with blue mud; his hair — long, mat- 
ted, discolored to a yellowish brown witb 
exposure — dangled in all directions. His 
beard was bushy and black, and the rest of 
his face so disfigured with hair, that it might 
be said to be all beard. 

“ Not the slightest motion in one of his 
limbs, nor in a muscle of his countenance, 
was perceptible. • He was altogether without 
eldthing, except a slip of brown stuff about 
the loins. He wore the‘poita,’ or sacred 
thread, Indicating that he was a Brahmin. 


Night and day, it is understood, the wretched 
sufferer (if indeed his state can be called one 
of suffering) maintains without any varia- 
tion this paralyzing position.” 

Mr. Bennett then expresses some disbe- 
lief in the constant immobility of the devo- 
tee, and evidently suspects him to be an 
impostor, who, under cover of night, leaves 
his post, and refreshes himself with sleep in 
a recumbent position. This, however, was 
certainly not the case, and indeed the very 
language of the account shows that it could 
not be so. A very long period must have 
elapsed before the devotee in question could 
have trained his body to remain, as Mr. 
Bennett admits was the case, without the 
movement of a muscle during the whole 
time that his proceedings were watched.. 
And, before such a consummation could 
have been attained, the limbs of the man 
must have been so entirely stiffened by 
non-usage, that they would be as inflexible 
as if they, had been cut out of wood or 
stone, ana whether he stood or lay would 
have been a matter of perfect indifference. 
As to sitting, or assuming any attitude that 
involved the flexion of a limb, it would have 
been utterly impossible. 

We may see a similar phenomenon, if it 
may be so called, among ourselves. There 
is not one man in a thousand who preserves 
the normal flexibility of his limbs, unless he 
be a professional athlete. Naturally, the 
limbs of every man and woman are as flexi- 
ble as those of the posture-masters, who can 
cross their feet over the back of their necks, 
pick up a coin with their mouths from the 
ground between their heels, or sit on the 
ground with their legs stretched straight at 
either side of their bodies. But, unless men 
preserve this flexibility by constant use, the 
limbs become stiff, and it is quite as difficult, 
not to say impossible, for an ordinary Eng- 
lishman to perform the feats of the profes- 
sional acrobat, as it is for the Jogl to bend 
the knees or ankles that have been unbent 
for a series of years. * 

Moreover, the spectators who assemble 
round such devotees, and who never leave 
him unwatched by day or night, would be 
very ready to detect any attempt at impos- 
ture, and would be excited by it to suen a 
itch of religious fury, that the man would 
e torn to pieces by the excited crowd. 
And the very fact that the man was a 
Brahmin was proof enough that he was no 
impostor. By virtue of his Brahminical 
rank, he was at the summit of humaniW. 
Had he been a low-caste man. he might, 
with reason have been suspectea of impos- 
ture, in order to obtain respect from his 
countrymen. But, as the man was already 
a Branmin, suchi imposture was totally 
needless, and his devotion, superstitious 
and ffinatical as it might be, was undoubted^ 
sincere. 
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We will end this description of India with 
a few remarks on one of the chief peculi- 
arities of native character, namely, the won- 
derthl capacity of the Indiana in taming and 
training animals. This capacity develops 
itself in various ways, some partaking of a 
religious character, and being considered as 
in some sense miraculous, and some only 
illustrative of the natural ascendancy whicn 
these men exert over beasts, birds, and 
reptiles. 

The Indians are, for example, unsurpassed 
in their powers of training falcons, which 
they teach to attack, not only birds, but 
antelopes and other game. These falcons are 
of course unable of themselves to kill an an- 
telo])©, but they will mark out any one that 
has been designated by their master, and will 
swoop down upon its head, clinging firmly 
with their talons, and buffeting the poor beast 
about the eyes with their wings, so that it 
runs wildly hitlier and thither, and thus 
allows itself to be captured by the dogs, from 
which it could have escaped had it been able 
to proceed in a straight line. A thoroughly 
trained falcon is held in very great esteem, 
And many a petty war, in whi<m many lives 
were lost, has been occasioned by the desire 
of one rajah to possess a Mcon owned by 
another. 

Then there is a little bird called the Mina, 
belonging to the Graklcs. It is a pretty bird, 
about as large as a starlingj with plumage 
of vclv^ brack, except a white paten on the 
wing. From either side of ^e head pro- 


ceeds a bright yellow wattle. Tliis bird can 
be taught to talk as well as any parrot, and 
it is said that, as a rule, the niina’s tones 
more closely resemble those of the human 
voice than do those of any parrot. It is very 
intelligent besides, and can be taught to 
perform many pretty tricks. 

One trick, which is very commonly taught 
to the bird, is to dart down upon the women, 
snateh away the ornaments which they wear 
on their heads, and carry them to its master. 
This is a little trick that is sometimes played 
by a young man upon the object of his affec- 
tions, and is intended to maKe her grant an 
interview in order to have her properly re- 
stored. 

As to reptiles, the cobra seems to be as 
unlikely a creature to be tamed as any on the 
face of the earth. Yet even this terrible 
serpent, whose bite is nearly certain death, 
is tamed by the Indians, and taught to go 
through certain performances. For example, 
a couple of serpent charmers will come, with 
their flat baskets and their musical instru- 
ments, and begin to give a perfornrance. 
One of them plays on a rude native pipe, 
while the other removes the cover of one of 
the baskets. Out comes the hooded head of 
the cobra, which seems as if it were about 
to glide cunong the spectators, when a gesture 
and a few notes from the piper check Its 
progress, and it begins to rise and fallj and 
sway its head fh>m side to side, as if in time 
to tne music. The men will then take up 
the venomous reptile, allow It to crawl over 
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their bodies, tie it round their necks, and moment sounding his pipe. The snake 
lake ail kinds of liberties with it, the serpent coiled himself up, raised Iiis head, expanded 
appearing to labor under some strange fas- his hood, and appeared about to strike, but, 
cination,Wd to be unable or unwilling to instead of doing so, he remained in the same 
use its fangs. position as if &cinated by the music, dart- 

Some persons think that the serpents are mg out his slender forked tongue, and follow- 
inuocuous, their poison fangs having been ing with his head the motion of the man’s 
extracted. This i^ay be the case in some in- knee, which he kept moving from side to 
stances, but in them the performers are not side within a few inches of him, as if tempt- 
the genuine snake charmers. Moreover, ing him to bite. 

there are several sets of fangs, one behind “ No sooner did the music cease, than the 
the other, so that when one pair is broken snake darted forward with such fury that it 
or extracted, another pair speedily comes required great agility on the part of the man 
forward. ^to avoid liim, and immediately made otf as 

That the genuine charmers do not depend ‘fast as he could go. The sound of the pipe, 
upon such imposture for their success is however, invariably made him stop, and 
evident from many cases in which the ser- obliged him to remain in an upright position 
pents have been carefully examined before as long as the man continued to play, 
and after the performance, and their fangs “ After repeating this experiment several 
found to be perfect in every respect. One times, he placed a fowl within his reach, 
such instance is narrated by General Camp- which he instantly darted at and bit. The 
bell in his ‘‘ Indian Journal.” lie had pre- fowl screamed out the moment he was 
vioiisly been under the impression that the struck, but ran otf, and began picking among 
fangs were always removed from the serpents, his companions as if nothing had happened, 
but tlie following circumstance convinced I pulled out my watch to see how long the 
him that the charmers could perform their venom took to operate, 
tricks with snakes whose fangs were per- “In about half a minute the comb and 
feet: — wattles of the fowl began to change from a 

“ When I wus on General Balrymple’s staff red to a livid hue, and were soon nearly 
at Trichinopoly, there was a dry well in the black, but no other symptom was apparent, 
garden which was the favorite haunt of In two minutes it began to stagger, was 
snakes, and in which I shot several. One seized with strong convulsions, fell to the 
morning I discovered a large cobra-capella at ground, and continued to struggle violently 
the bottom of this well, basking in the sun; till it expired, exactly three minutes and a 
but while I ran to fetch my gun some of the half after it had been bitten. On plucking 
native servants began to pelt him with stones, the fowl, we found that he had merely been 
and drove him into his hole among the touched on the extreme point of the pinion, 
brickwork. I therefore sent for the snake The wound, not larger than the puncture of 
charmers to get him out. Two of these a needle, was surrounded by a livid spot, but 
worthies having arrived, we lowered them the remainder of the body, with the excep- 
into the well by means of a rope. One of tion of the comb and wattles (which were of 
them, after performing sundry incantations, a dark livid hue), was of the natural color, 
and sprinkling himself and his companion and I afterward learned that the coachman, 
with ashes prepared from the dung of a a half-caste, had eaten it. 
sacred cow, began to play a shrill, monotonous “ The charmer now offered to show us his 
ditty upon a pipe ornamented with shells, method of catching snakes, and seizing the 
brass rings, and beads, while the other stood reptile (about five feet long) by the point of 
on one side of the snake’s hole, holding a rod the tail with his left hand, he slipped the 
furnislied at ou(^ end with a slip-noose. right hand along the body with the swiftness 

“ At first the snake, who had been consid- of lightning, and grasping him by the throat 
erably bullied before he took refuge in his with his finger and thiimh, held him fast, 
hole, was deaf to the notes of the charmer, but and forced him to open his jaws and display 
after half an hour’s constant playing the spell his poisonous fangs. 

began to operate, and the snake was heard “Having now gratified my curiosity, I pro- 
to move. In a few minutes more he thrust posed that the snake should be destroyed, or 
out his head, the horse-hair noose was dex- at least that his fangs might be extracted, an 
teroiisly slipped over it and drawn tight, and operation easfly performed with a pair of 
we hoiked up the men dangling their snake forceps. But, the snake being a remarkably 
in triumph, fine one, the charmer was unwilling to ex- 

Having carried him to an open space of tract his teeth, as he said the operation 
ground, they released him from the noose, sometimes proved fatal, and begged so hard 
The enraged snake immediately made a rush to he allowed to keep him as he was, that I 
at the bystanders, putting to flight a crowd at last suffered him to put him in a basket 
of native servante who had assembled to and carry him off. After this he frequently 
witness the sport. The snake charmer, tap- brought the snake to the house to exhibit 
ping him on the tall with a switch, induced him, and still with his fangs entire, as J as- 
nim to torn upon himself, and at the same certained by personal inspection, but so 
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tame that he handled him freely, and appar- Africa and India, the inhabitants of the for« 
ently without fear or danger.” mer country never attempt to domesticate 

Tne best proof that the snake’s fangs were it It has been thought that the African 
not extracted is, that some weeks afterwards elephant is not trained, because it is fiercer 
the reptile bit the charmer, and killed him. than the Asiatic species or variety, and lacks 
It seems strange that se^ents should be the intelligence which distinguishes that 
thus subject to man. It is comparatively animal. This, however, is not the case, 
easy to t^e a bird or a beast, as hunger can The African elephant is as docUe and Intel- 
be employed in the process, and really is ligent as that of Asia, and quite as capable 
the chief power, the creature learning to be of being trained. The elephants which were 
fond of the person who furnishes it with used in the time of the ancient Romans 
food. Or, in extreme cases, the power of in- were brought from Africa, and yet we read 
flicting pain is employed, so that the animal of the most wonderful feats which they 
is ruled by fear, if not by love. could perform. Moreover, the African ele- 

But, in the case of a snake, the tamer is phants which have been in the Zoological 
^deprived of both of these a<yuncts. As a feardens for some years are quite as tract- 
. serpent only feeds at very long intervals, and able as the Asiatic animals. The real cause 
possesses an almost inexhaustible power of for the non-use of the African elephant is, 
;ing, hunger cannot be employed; and its not its incapacity for domestication, but the 

S eculiar constitution would render the in- lack of capacity in the Africans to domesti- 
iction of pain useless. The charmer has, cate it. 
therefore, to fall back upon some other mode In almost all cases of domesticated ani- 
of working upon his pupil, and finds it in mals, the creatures are bom in captivity, so 
music, to which the cobra seems peculiarly that they have never been accustomed to a 
accessible. That it is powerfully influenced wild life. The Indian, however, does not 
by music was known many centuries ago, as trouble himself by breeding elepnants, but 
we may flee by the references to serpent prefers to capture them when sufficiently 
charming in the Scriptures. Any music grown to suit his purposes. There are two 
seems to affect the creature, and, if it can be modes of catching the elephant, one of 
rendered dqcOe by the harsh sounds that which is so ingenious that it deserves some 
proceed fro£a the charmer’s flute, we may description^ however brief. A common way 
conjecture that more melodious sounds is by making a large enclosure, called a 
would have alike efffect. Mr. Williama, who keadah,” and driving the elephants into it 
was very much inclined to be sceptical on The keddah is so made, that when the ele- 
the subject of sement charming, ana thought phants have fairly entered it they cannot get 
that the poison fangs were always removed, out again, and are kept there until subdued 
mentions that a gentleman at Cbinsurah, by hunger and thirst 

who was a ve^ excellent violinist, was By this mode of elephant catching, the. 
forced to lay aside his instrument because animals are taken in oonsiderable numbers, 
the sounds of the violin attracted so many and of all sizes. The genuine elephant 
serpents to his house. hunter, however, cares litue for this method. 

Serpent charming is thought to be a semi- md prefers to’ pick out for himself the best 
sacred calling, and is one of those cases amimms, the Indians being exceedingly jpar- 
where the process of taming partakes of the ticular about their elephants, and an elephant 
religious character. The cnarmers are reg- having as many “ points ” as a prize pigeon 
ulany initiated into their duties, and* un- or rabbit 

dergo certain ceremonies before they are In every herd of elephants the males are 
thought to be impervious to the serpent’s given to fighting with each other for the 
teeth. Sometimes an European has been possession ofthe females, and it often happens 
initiated into these mysteries, as happened that a male, who for some time has reigned 
to Lady Duff Gordon, to whom a snake supreme in the herd, is beaten at last 
charmer took a fancy, and offered to initiate il^urious with rage and disappointment, he 
her. He and his pupil sat o^osite each leaves the herd, and ranges about by bim- 
otber, and joined their bands. The charmer self, destroying m his rage everything which 
then twisted a cobra round their joined opposes him. In this state he is called a 
hands, and repeated some invocation. Both rogue ” elephant by the English, and saun 
of them afterward spat on the snake, and by me natives. Now, forlous and danger* 
the novice was pronounced to bg safe, and ous as is the saun, he is always a splendid 
enveloped in snakes as a proof of the success anim^, scarcely inferior indeed to the mas^ 
of the incantation. ter elephant of the herd. The elephant 

hunters, therefore, are always glad to hear 
Tnosni: perhaps no better instance of of a saun, and take measures lo capture so 

the nn^ty of the Indians over animals valuable a prize. 

than the tmuiner in which they catch and They jiossess several female elephants, 
instruct elephants. , called ‘^ioomkies/ which are used as de- 

V The reader will doubtless vemember that, coys, and, strangely enou^. take the gre ats 
^though the elephant is abundant both in esi interest in captndng me saun. When 
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the hunter goes out on his expedition, he and attached to the koomkies, and, the liga« 
takes with nim at least two koomkies, and tures round his feet being removed, he is 
sometimes three, if the saun should happen marched off to his new quarters, 
to be a very large one; and in all catees he Sometimes he resists, on finding his limbs 
takes care that the koomkies shall not be at liberty. In such a case the koomkies 
much smaller than the saun. drag him along by the ropes, while a large 

The hunters, furnished with ropes and the male pushes him on from behind, sometimes 
other apparatus for securing the saun, lie using his tusks by way of spurs. ^Vhen he 
flat on tne koomkies’ backs, cover themselves has been taken to his abode, he is treateci 
with a large dark cloth, and proceed toward with .firm but kind discipline, and is sc 
the place where the saun was seen. Often effectually tamed, that in a few months 
the koomkies carry in their trunks branches after he was ranging wild about the fores! 
of trees, which they hpld in such a manner he may be seen assisting to convey 
as to prevent their intended captive from irefractory brother to his new home, 
seeing that they carry anything on their The intelligence of the koomkies is really 
backs. The saun, seeing them approach, wonderful, and they take quite as much in- 
loses some of his fury, and thinks that he is terest in the pursuit as their masters. Cap- 
in great good-fortune to meet with females tain Williams mentions an instance where 
over whom he can rule as he had done be- a gentleman had purchased a koomkie, not 
fore. He is so delighted with this idea that knowing her to be such. The mahout or 
he fails to perceive the hunters, who usually driver would hot mention her capacity, be- 
slip off behind a tree as they near him, but cause he very much preferred the ease and 
sometimes boldly retain their post. comfort of a gentleman’s establishment to 

The koomkies then go up to the saun and the dangers and hardships of a hunter’s life, 
begin to caress him, one on each side, and The wealthy natives of the neighborhood 
sometimes another in front of him, when would not mention it, because each of them 
three decoys are employed. They caress hoped to buy the animal for himself at a less 
him, make much of him, and gradually bring price than would be asked for a koomkie. 
him near a “stout tree, where they detain One day the animal was missing, and did 
him. The hunters then creep under the not return for several days. However, she 
huge animal, and pass stout ropes round his came back, and was harnessed as usual for 
forelegs, binding them tightly together, being a walk. When she came to a certain spot, 
aided in this by the decoys,* who place their she became restive, and at last dashed into 
trunks so that their masters cannot be seen, the jungle, where she brought her master to 
and sometimes even assist him by passing a fine saun, whom she had crippled by fas- 
the rope when he cannot conveniently reach tening a chain round his forelegs, 
it. The forelegs being secured, the hunter In Nepal the natives adopt a very dan- 
places round the elephant’s hindlegs a pair gerous mode of elephant hunting. They go 
of strong fetters. These are made of wood, to the hunt on elephants, and furnish thein- 
and open with a hinge of rope. They are selves with very strong ropes, one end o^ 
studded inside with ^arp iron spikes, and, which is made fast to the body of the riding 
when clasped round the feet of the elephant, elephant, and the other furnished with r 
are fastened to the trunk of the tree with slip-knot, to which is attached ^ line, b} 

strong rojies. which the noose can be relaxed. Tliey give 

The elephant being now made fast, the chase to the herd, and, selecting’a suitable 
hunters creep away, and are followed by the animal, the hunter dexterously flings the 
koomkies, who receive their masters on their noose upon the head of the animal just be- 
necks, and go off, leaving the unfortunate hind its ears and on its brows. The eU- 
saun to his fate. If he was furious before, phant instinctively curls up its trunk, whei’s- 
\Jie is tenfold more so when he has to add upon the noose slips fairly over its head, 
to disappointment the sense of confinement, The hunter then checks the pace of hi 
and the knowledge that he has been tricked, animal, so that the noose ia drawn tightbv 
He screams with rage, tears branches off the round the neck of the captured elephant 
tree, pulls up the grass bv the roots and and causes a partial choking. His speec 

flings it about, aud even tries to break the being checked, another hunter comes up 

rope which holds him to the tree, or to pull and flings a second noose, so that by their 
up the tree itself by the roots. The spikes united force the captive can be strangled if * 
vdth which the wooden fetters are lined necessaiy. Sometimes, when he is very 

f ive him such pain, that he is soon forced to fUrious, tlje hunters are obliged to render 
esist, and wearied out with pain and exer- him insensible over and over again, before 
tion, he becomes more quiet. On the fol- he can be induced to obey his new masters, 
lowing day the same men and elephants The well-known Nepalese ambassador, Jn 
come to him, and bring him a little food; Bahadur, was celebrated for his skill an3 
and so they go on until he has learned first daring in this dangerous sport 
,to endure, and afterward to desire their pres- As an example of the perfect commthd 

ence; When they Judge him to be sufficiently which the Indian mahouts l^ave over thehpv^ 
tamed, strong ropes are fastened to his legs,, animals, Captain Williams mentions an 
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aclrenture which took place at Chittagong. ! 
During a stormy night, an elephant got| 
loose, and escaped into the forest. Four] 
years afterward, when a herd of elephants 
was driven into a keddah, the mahout, who 
had climbed the palisades to view the en- 
closed animals, thought that he recognized 
among them nis missing elephant. His 
comrades ridiculed him, but he persisted 
in his idea, and called the animal by name. 
The elephant recognized the voice of its 
driver, and came toward him. The man was 
so overjoyed at this, that, regardless of the 
danger which he ran, he climbed over the 
palisades, and called to the efephant, to 
kneel down. The animal obeyed him, he 
mounted on its neck, and triumphantly rode 
it out of the keddah. 

Elephants are sometimes taken in pits, at 
the bottom of which are laid bundles of 
grass in order to break the fall of the heavy 
animal. The elephants are generally de- 
coyed into these pits by a tame animal which ■ 
is guided close to the pit by the mahout, who 
has placed certain marks by which he knows 
its exact locality. Sometimes they are 
merely dug in the paths of the elephants, 
which fall into them in their nightly ram- 
bles, and by their meanings inform the hun- 
ters of their, proceedings. 

In these pits they are forced to remain 
until they have been tamed by hunger, just 
as is the case with those animals that are 
tied to the trees. When they are sufficiently 
tame, the hunter throws into the pit succes- 
sive bundles of jungle grass. These the 
sagacious animal arranges under his feet 
in such a way that he soon raises himself 
sufficiently high to step upon *the level 
earth, where he is received by the hunters 
and his tame elephants. These “pitted” 
elephants, as they are called, are not held in 
hign estimation, as there is always danger 
that they may have suffered some injury by 
the fall. • 

Just as tame elephants are brought to 
capture the wild animals, so are tame stags 
taught to capture those of their own species. 
An account of the sport is given in the 

Private Life of an Eastern King”: — 

I have never heard of trained stags 
neing employed elswhere as I saw them 
employed in Oude. ... In our rides in 
the neighborhood of the lake, near which 
we encamped, we lighted upon a fine open 
country adjoining a forest, which would 
answer admirably for the purpose. The 
adjoining wood was ftill of the smaller game 
of* Oude, or, if not smaller, at all events the 
more harmless, among which the*wild deer 
must be classed as one. Skilful beaters 
were sent off into the forest to drive the 
deer, as if unintentionally,— that is, with- 
out violence, or making much noise,— 
toward the point of the forest adjoining 
the open space which I have just mentioned 
Here, protected by its watching guardians. 


the most warlike and powerfhl of its males, 
the herd was congregated in apparent safety. 

“We had about a dozen trained stags, all 
males, with us. These, well acquainted 
with the object for which they were sent 
forward, advanced at a gentle trot over the 
open ground toward the skirt of the wood. 
They were observed at once by the watchers 
of the herd, and the boldest of the wild ani- 
mals advanced to meet them. Whether the 
intention was to welcome them peaceably, or 
to do battle for their pastiirago, I cannot 
tell, but in a few minutes the |*arties were 
engaged in a furious contest. Head to head, 
antlers to antlers, the tame d«*er and the 
wild fought with great fhry. Each of the 
tame animals, every one of them large and 
fonnidable, was closely contested with a 
wild adversary, standing chiefly on the. de- 
fensive, not in any feigned battle or mimicry 
of war, but in a harci-fought combat. We 
now made our appearance in the open 
ground on horseback, advancing toward the 
scene of conflict. The deer on the skirts of 
the wood, seeing us, took to flight, but those 
actually engageu maintained their ground., 
and continued the contest. 

“ In the meantime a party of native hunts- 
men, sent for the purpose, gradually drew 
near to the wild stags, getting in between 
them and the forest. What their object 
was we were not at the time aware'; indeed, 
it was not one that we could have approved 
or encouraged. They made their way toHhe 
rear of the wild stags, which were still com- 
bating too fiercely to mind them; they ap- 
proached the animals, and, with a skilful cut 
of their long knives, the poor warriors fell 
hamstrung. We felt pity for the noble 
animals as we saw them fall helplessly on 
the ground, unable longer to continue the 
contest, and pushed down by the tame 
stags. Once down, they unable to 
rise again. 

“ The tame ones were called off in a mo- 
ment; not one of them pursued his victory* 
Their work was done; tney obeyed the call 
of their keepers almost at once, and were 
led off like hounds, some of them bearing 
evidence in their gored chests that the con- 
test in which they had been engaged was no 
sham, but a reality. As we rode up we 
saw them led off, triumphantly capering 
over the ground as if proud of their exploits, 
tossing their fine spreading antlers about 
joyously, and sometimes looking as if they 
would ei\ioy a little more fighting, — this 
time with each other.” 

The antelope is ^ometimes used in a simi- 
lar manner. The largest and most powcrfhl 
male antelopes are trained for ♦.he purjjose, 
and are sent toward the hwd with nooses 
fastened on their horns* Tt e wild ante- 
lopes soon come out to fight the intrud33*>^> 
and are caught hy the nooses. 

I TwmM is anoihhf sport of Whleb the 
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Indiana are very fond, namely, the chase of 
the deer by means of the chetah, or hunting 
leopard This animal is by no means the 
same species as the common leopard, from 
which it is easily distinguished by its much 
larger legs, its comparatively bushy tail, and 
a crest or ridge of hair along the neck. It 
is not so much of a tree-climber as the com- 
mon leopard, and though it can ascend a 
tree, very seldom does so. Whether the 
common leopard could be trained to catch 
deer is rather doubtful. The experiment 
has not been tried, probably owing to the 
fact that the chetah performs its part scS 
well that there is no object in trying an- 
other animal. 

Chetahs are very docile creatures, and, 
when tame, seem to be as fond of notice as 
cats. This I can personally testify, having 
been in the same cage with the animals at 
the Zoological Crardens, and found them 
very companionable, even allowing me, 
though after some protest in the way of 
growling and spitting, to take their paws in 
my hand, and push out the talons. 

' Those which are used for the sport are led 
about by their attendants, merely having a 
cord round iheir necks, and are so gentle 
that no one is afraid to be near them. Lest, 
however, they might be irritated, and in a 
moment of passion do mischief, they wear 
on their heads a sort of hood, shaped some- 
thing like the beaver of an ancient helmet 
This hood is generally worn on the back of 
the head, but if the keeper should think that 
his charge is likely to be mischievous, he has 
only to slip the hood over the eyes, and the 
animal is at once rendered harmless. 

When the hunters go out in search of deer, 
the chetahs are taken on little flat-topped 
carts, not unlike the costermongers’ barrows 
of our streets. Each chetah is accompanied 
by its keeper, and is kept hooded during the 
journey. When they have arrived within 
sight of deer, the keeper unhoods the animal 
and points out the prey. The chetah in- 
stantly slips off the cart, and makes its way* 
toward the deer, gliding along on its belly 
like a serpent, and- availing itself of every 
bush and stone by which it can hide its 


advance. When it can crawl no closer, it 
marks out one deer, and springs toward it in 
a series of mighty bounds. The horsemen 
then put their steeds to the gallop, and a 
most exciting scene ensues. 

The chase is never a very long one, for 
the chetah, though of wonderful swiftness for 
a short distance, does not possess the con- 
formation needful for a long chase. Some- 
times a chetah of peculiar excellence will 
continue the chase for some little time, but, 
as a rule, a dozen mighty bounds liriiig the an- 
imal to its prey. W’e ail know the nature of 
the cat trijpe, and their great dislike to be in- 
terrupted while their prey is in their grasp. 
Even a common cat has a strong oijjection 
to be touched while she has a rnou'se in her 
mouth, and we may therefore wonder how 
the keepers contrive to make the chetah re- 
linquish its prey. This is done eiiiier by 
cutting off part of the leg and giving it to 
the chetah, or filling a ladle with its blood 
and allowing the leopard to lap it. The hood 
is then slipped over the eyes, and the chetah. 
allows itself to be replaced in its cart. 

Sometimes it is necessary to leave the cart, 
and lead the animal by its chain toward the 
place where the animals are known to be. 
This is always a difficult business, because 
the animal becomes so excited that the least 
noise, or the scent left by a passing deer, will 
cause it to raise its head ^oft,and stare round 
for the deer. In a few moments it would 
become unmanageable, and dash away from 
its keeper, were not he prepared for such an 
event He carries with him a kind of ladle, 
made of a hollowed cocoa-nut shell at the 
end of a handle. This is sprinkled on the 
inside with salt, and as soon as the man per- 
ceives a change of demeanor on the part of 
his charge, he puts the ladle over the muzzle 
of the chetah. The animal licks the salt, 
forgets the cause of excitement, and walks 
on quietly as before. 

Some of the great men in India take con- 
siderable pride in their chetahs, and have 
them paraded daily, covered with mantles 
of silk heavily embroidered with gold, 
and wearing hoods of similarly rich mate* 
rials. 
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We now proceed to the more civilized por- are led by European officers. But, when 
tions of the vast Mongolian race, namely left; to themselves, they are not good soldiers 
the Tartars, the Chinese, and the Japanese, in the field, unless opposed to enemies much 
It will of course be impossible to give even inferior. Mr. Scartn, who had the oppor- 
the briefest account of the numerous nations tunity of witnessing a battle, describes it as 
which h^Lve been called Tartars, and we will an absolute farce. 

therefore confine ourselves to the Mantchu “ One day, M^hen a great many soldiers 
Tartars, who have exercised so remarkable were out, I saw more of the contest than was 
an influence on the empire of China. pleasant. Having got into the line of fire, 

It has been well said, that when a strong I was forced to take shelter behind a grave, 
people invade and conquer the territory of the bullets striking the grave from each side 
a weaker, their conquest has a double effect, every second. Why they came my way it 
The victors impose certain habits and modes was difficult to discover, for they ought to 
of life upon the vanquished, and, in so doing, have passed on the other side of a creek, 
generally strengthen them in those points about twenty yards distant, to the people 
where they are weak. But, in return, the they were intended for; but to see the 
vanquishea exert an influence upon their con- dodging of the soldiers, then of the rebels, 
querors which has precisely the opposite each trying to evade the other, was almost 
efiect, and tends to diminish rather than to amusing. 

increase their strength. So it has been with “ One fellow, ready primed and loaded, 
the Tartars and the Chinese, whose history would rush up the side of a grave-hillock, 
during the last few centuries has been most drop his matchlock over the top, and, with- 
instructive to the ethnologist, — I should out taking aim, blaze away. There is no 
rather say, to the anthropologist. ramrod required for the shot they use; the 

Just as" in one family we invariably find bullet, or bar of iron, is merely dropped in 
that there are members of very different loose upon the powder, 
powers, and that the possessor of the stronger “There was a fine scene on an occasion 

Intellect invariably obtains dominion over when the Shanghai rebels made a sortie, 
the others, so it has been with the two^eat One of the men was cut off by an imperial 
divisions of the Asiatic Mongols. The Tartar skirmisher, who had his piecejloaded* The 
is in many points superior to the Chinese, rebel had no time to charge his; so he ran 
and, as a rule, is easily distinguished even by round and round a grave, which was high 
his appearance. He possesses more decided enough to keep his enemy from shooting 
features, is more alert in Ms movements, him when on the opposite side. Here hunt^ 
and certMnly possesses more courage. The ing was nothing to it. Bed^cap describea 
Chinese will fight wonderfully well behind hosts of circles, and the royalist was fast 
walls, or on board ship, and even in the field getting blown, when the gods took pity on 
fihsplay great courage of a quiet nature if they his wind, for, by some unlucky chance, the 
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rebel tripped and fell. The soldier was at the thrust of a lance or the stroke of a 
him in a moment, and, to make sure of his sword, had suffered severe loss, and many 
prize, nut the muzzle of his matchlock close were stretched on the ground. Among 
to Red-cap’s head, fired, and took to his them was the body of a very powerful man, 
heels as fast as he could go. It is difficult to who had carried a handsome lance. As Mr. 
say who was most astonished, when Mr. M’Ghee found himself without 'arms, in a 
Red-cap did exactly the samel The bullet rather dangerous position, he thought he 
that droppied down readily on the powder would arm himself with the lance, and began 
fell out as easily when the barrel was de- to dismount. 

pressed. The rebel got off with a good As he took his foot from the stirrup, the 
singeing of his long hair.” supposed dead man sprang to his feet, lance 

The Tartars, however, are very different in hand, and showed fight. An officer just 
men in battle, as was frequently proved ±hen rode to the rescue with his revolver, 
during our wars in China ; ana though and shot the Tartar in the back. The man 
they were comparatively ignorant of the art fell, but rdfee again, charged the officer with 
of war, and were furnished with weapons his lance, unhorsed him, and made off, but 
that were mere toys in comparison with the was killed W a lance thrust from a Sikh 
arms to which they were opposed, they horseman. The fact was, his horse had been 
shqwed themselves to be really formidable killed in battle, and he meant to feign death 
antagonists. As irregular cavalry, they diS- until he could find an opportunity of slip- 
played an amount of dash and courage which ping away. Even the wounded men, know- 
would make them most valuable allies, could mg nothing of the amenities of civilized 
they be trained by European officers. They war, and expecting no quarter, used to fire 
boldly charged in the face of field-batteries at the enemy when they lay writhing with 
of Armstrong guns, and. though the shells pain on the ground. 

burst among them with murderous pre- These Tartar soldiers are commanded by 
cision, they came on in the most gallant a general belonging to their own people, and 
manner. ^ his immediate subordinate is almost inva- 

Indeed, a British officer, who was opposed riably a Tartar also. The office of Tartar 
to them, said that scarcely any regular cav- general is one of great importance, because, 
airy would have advanced in the face of such as the Emperor is always of a Tartar family, 
a fire, delivered from fifteen breech-loading it is thought that the safety of his person 
guns. Of course, when they did close, the and dynasty ought to be confided not to a 
superior discipline of their opponents pre- Chinese, but to a Tartar, The lieutenant- 
vailed against them, and the Sikh cavalry of general, who serves under him, though his 
Probyn and Fane at once routed their un- post is perhaps the least lucrative in the 
disciplined ranks. But, had they been drilled Imperial household, is glad to hold the ap- 
and commanded by such men as those who point men t^ because he is usually selected to 
led the Sikh cavalry against them, the issue succeed to the generalship, 
of the fight might nave been very different The chief weapons of the^>e soldiers are 
They served their guns with dauntless the bow and the spear, the sword and fire- 
courage, and allowed themselves to be cut arms playing a comparatively subordinate 
to pieces by the Armstrong shell rather than part Being good riders, they naturally 
leave them. A single man would some- take to the spear, the true weapon of a 
times be seen working a gun by himself horseman, and are drilled in the various 
after his comrades had been killed, and he modes of delivering a thrust, and of avoid- 
expected the same fate every moment; and Ing one, the latter feat being perform id 
it therefore happened, that of the slain in with a dexterity almost equalling that o a 
that war ^ far the greatest number were Camanchee Indian. Although tiiey ca :y 
Tartars. They are better horsemen than fire-arms with them, they really place little 
the Chinese, and both themselves and their dependence on the heavy, clumsy weapons 
steeds are hardy, active, and capable of ex- which they use, that require two men to 
isting on very little food. One of their pe- fire them, and generally knock down the 
culiarities is the method in which they carry firer by the recoil. Nor do they care very 
the sword. Instead of hanging it to the much for the improved fire-arms of Eu- 
waist, and letting it ban^ against the horse’s ropeans, for, m one warrior said, guns get 
side, they pass it under the saddle-flap, out of order, spears and swords do not. 
where it is held tight by the pressure of the The bow of the Tartar (which has spread 
leg. They thus avoid the jingle and swing throughout all China) is much on the prin- 
of the European sabre, and moreover are ciple of the reversed bows which have al- 
fi-ee iVom the drag of a heavy weapon upon ready been described, though the curve is 
the waist of the rider. * not so continuous. The bow is nearly 

Of the courage displayed by the Tartar^ litraight for the greater part of its length, 
under adverse circumstances, a curious in- and tn&h takes an abruptcurve within a foot 
stance is given 1^ Mr. M’Ghee. After one or so of each end. One of these botv-s, ih 
of the charges of Frobyn’s horse, the Tar- my collection, is nearly six feet in leu * 
% cavalry, in spite of their skill in evading and measures two inches in width. Al 
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seven inches from each end. a broad piece more than fijfty pounds, and having a handle 
of bone nearly an inch in length is tixed to in a hollow cut in its upper surface, 
the bviw, so tfiat the string passes over it, The men mark out a square on the 
and doe^ not strike against the wood, ground, and tlie players stand at some dis- 

The strength of those hows is enormous, taiice apart. One of them takes the stone, 
varying, :u om'iling ro our mode of reckon- swings it once or twice, and hurls it in the 
ing^ from sixty tt> ninety poimd.«. The air toward the next player. It is thrown 
w<^i})i»n is slrung in manner -op.o-nhat re- with such skill that the hollow always comes 
semhling that which has alrocdv been de- uppermost, and the stone dcsccndshnto the 
scribed in connection with Indian hows. ; hand with a shock that makes the man spin 
It must be done ni a moment, or not at all, | round on his heels. The same movement, 
anti ihe only mefhod uthloing so is. by plac- i however, is utilized to give force to the 
ing it bcliiud the right thigli and in front of! stone; and so the players pass this heavy 
the icl't, and then In Uihng it witli a siuhleu ! weight from one to the other with apparent 
efooi) of the f^ody, at ihe same time dipping | ease, and with the regularity of a machine, 
the loo}) of tlic "string into its nolcii, My ! A similar exercise is conducted with a 
own weapon is .so powerful that I can j heavy sand-bag. 

Bcarccdy make any impression upon it, j It may easily be imagined how such men 
though I hav’c used my best cilbrls. | ^voiild vanquish in battle the comparatively 

The soldiers undergo a vast amount of •sluggish Chinese, and how they would im- 
priunice in the use of this wta|»on, of which ! pose upon them many of tlieir manritr.s and 
they arc as proud as were the English arch- ■ customs. Hut, though they succeeded in 
ers\>f tlndr longdxwv and cloth-yard aiT<nv. j tludr conquest, though they changed the 
They have a saving, that tin* and mo'^t | dress of the Chinese, though they placed a 
important duty of a soidior is to he a good ! Tartar monarch on the throne, and though 
archer, and that a man onglit oven to sleep ! they liave been the chief military power in 
with a l)OW in his hands. Iii order in- ; China, they have themselves sutlered a far 
struct them in the proper attitude of an j seen rcr, though slower, cou( 4 uest at the 
archer, thejr have inv*niled n sim[)le pii>ce of' hand.s of the vanquished, 
machiuery, by means of which flu? st tidier J The Chinese, being essentiallyacontem- 
uudergoes a vast auiount of “ po--! tiou drill,'’ : phitive and intellectual nation, care very 
so that he mny learn to ke-.'p his body ; little for military ability, so that the lowest 
straight and tlnh, his sliouldcrs jtnmovable, ; civil mandarin "feels a" thorough contempt 
and his hands in the riglit po^itinn. [for thio higliest military mandarin, becuu.se 

Troiii a beam or branch are stispcuded two I the activtdjife of the latter precludes lum 
rings, which can be moved up and down, to | from f'dlowlng up those peculiar studies 
siiif height of tie? learut-r. d'ho young S which <-an rai^ie a Chinese Irom tlic state of 
archer ]»laccs hi« hands in the rings as far as : a peasant to that of the highest hi ihe land, 
the vvrists, and tlien got*s thmugb tlie vari- ! K-pcrially do tlie Chinefle despise their in- 
ous movements of tlm weapon. When he j tellectuai (aapaci tics, though they may appre- 
cau satisfy his instructor, a bow is j)]aoed j ci;ite and nrilize their bodily strength and 
in his lirnids, and lie tfseii prncti.scs the art | military provv'ess. ** The Tartars,” said a 
of drawing the string to priq»er ten- i Chinese shopkeeper, ‘Care cows.” 
sion. Lostiy, he has an arrow besides, and The extraordinary reaction of the van* 
shoolB it rcpf-atedly. Tim himd of the quished upon their conquerors is admirably 
arrow is bhinied, and ilio target is a picct; put bv Mr. Fleming, in his ^‘Travels on 
of stout leather, hung loos(dy at a little Iforseback in Mantchu TarUiry.” 
distance, so rliat it pardaliy yields to the ^CHy dint of their extraordinary industry, 
arrow, and allows the vuiK.sile to fall to the thrifty halilts, an unceasing desire to accii- 
grouiid. mulatc wealth by any amount of plodding, 

The arrow corni^ponds to the how. One cunning, or hardaliip, the Chinaman has 
of tdu so missiles in rryv collection is three wormed himself bewond the Great Wall, 
feet three inches in length. It is made of built towns and villages, cultivated every 
somc5 light wo<h1, and h tormimih d liy a flat, rood of land, and is at once the farmer and 
spcar-;duiped lo ad, two inches long and one the trader everywhere. He claims the best 
iudi wide. The other end c»f the arrow is part of Mantcfniria as his own, and dares 
expanded, so as to allow a large ^diock ” for even to scandalize the Tartar race in their 
the reception of the thick string, and is own capital, tliough it is barely two centu- 
boimd with fish-skin as far as the feathers, ries since that race filed ii! long cavalry 
which arc exactly a foot in length. The troops through those gates at Bhamkis- 
slraft is extremely slight in comparison with Kwan, and were introdneed by an indiscreet 
the length of the arrow* Chinese general to the vast empire Which 

These men train their mnscular powers to they soon conquered and sternly governed, 
a great extent^ and have several exercises “ How the CJhinese seem the conquerors, 
for this purpose. One of them is called for they have not only obtained possession 
Suay^fiii, or throwing the weight. They of the land, and converted it into a region 
have a nearly square stone, weighing rather thoroughly Cliinese, but they have imposed 
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their language, their habits and customs, tobacco, —the people thus subjugated have 
and every trait belonging to them, on those made ample retaliation by^ wiping out every 
of the original occupants who choose to mix trace of their invaders in their own country, 
with them, atid ousted out every grim old and leaving the existence of the usurpers all 
banner-man who would not condescend to but traditionary in the metropolis where, 
shopkeeping, or handling the spade or two hundred years ago, they held their 
plough. . court, and where one of their kings boldly 

‘‘ There is not the most trifling Mantchu vowed vengeance for seven great grievances 
word to designate town, hamlet, mountain, that he imagined had bemi brought on 
or river, in use among the people nowaday, him by the Chinese Emperor, 
and anything that might at all tell of the ‘‘Nothing preveuts the invasion of the 
character and power of the original propri- Corea by these wonderful Chinese bnt the 
etors is entirely eifaced. If the Mantclmsi liigh palisade thjit keeps them within the 
obtained possession of the Dragon Throne limits of Mantchuria. Eor, if once they got 
at Pekin, partly by force of arms in military a footing in that counlry, the (>n*eans 
prowess, and partly by perfldy, aided by would suffer the same fate as the Mant- 
rebeflions among the Chinese themselves; chus, and there is no telling when these 
if they compelled the hundreds of millions sons of Ham would stop in their bloodless 
over whom they found cause to rule to alter aggrandizement and territorial acauisitive- 
their dress, wear tails, and perhaps smoke ness.” 
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We now come to China, a country of such 
extent, so thickly populated, and containing 
so many matters of interest, that justice 
could not be fully done if an entire volume 
were devoted to it. We will therefore re- 
strict ourselves to a selection of those par- 
ticulars in which the Chinese appear to 
offer the greatest contrast to Europeans. 

The appearance of the Chinese lessees 
many of the characteristics of the Tartar, 
both nations being different branches of the 
same great family. The Chinese, however, 
are, as a rule, of a less determined and 
manly cast than the Tartars, and have about 
them a sort of effeminacy which accounts 
for the conquest suffered at their hands. 

One of the chief peculiarities in a China- 
man’s appearance is his “ tail.” This mode 
of dressing the hair was imposed upon the 
Chinese by the Tartars, and has remained 
in full force ever since. The Tae-ping 
rebels, however, viewing the “ tail ” as an 
ignominious sign of conquest, refuse to 
wear it, and allow the whole of their hair to 
grow. 

With the loyal Chinese, however, the tail 
has become quite an institution, and they 
regard it with the same sort of reverence 
which is felt by an Arab, a Turk, or a Per- 
sian for his beard. It is scarcely possible to 
punish a Chinaman more severely than by 
cutting of[ his tail, and, though he may 


supply its place with an artificial tail curi- 
ously woven into the hair, he feels the 
indignity very keenly. Sometimes, when 
two men are to be punished severely, they 
are tied together by their tails, and exposed 
to the derision of the public. 

The tail bears some resemblance to the 
scalp-lock of the American Indian, but it 
includes very much more hair than is com- 
prehended m the scalp-lock. The China- 
man shaves the hair from his forehead and 
round the temples, but leaves a circulax 
patch of tolerable size, the hair of which is 
allowed to grow to its full length. Some- 
times, if the patch be not large enough to 
nourish a sufficient quantity of hair to pro- 
duce a good tail, it is enlarged by allowing 
more and more hair to grow at each suc- 
cessive shaving. On an average, the head 
is shaved once in ten days, and no one 
would venture to go into good society unless 
the hair of his he^ were clean shaven. As 
for his face, he has so few hairs upon it, that 
he does not trouble the barber very much 
with his countenance. 

Owing to the position of the taiL a man 
cannot aresp it properly without aid, and, 
chiefly for this pmqiose, the perljiatetic 
barber has become quite an institution in 
China* All the materials of his trade are 
carried at the ends of a bamboo pole, 
which the barber carries In yoke fesMon 


am} 
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across his shoulders. When his services are 
required, he puts down his load, arranges 
his simple apparatus in a few moments, and 
sets to work upon the cherished tail of his 
customer. 

Very little capital is required to set up a 
barber in trade. There is the razor, a most 

E rimitive triangle of steel, two inches long 
y one inch wide, which cost, perhaps, three 
half-pence, or twopence if it be of the best 
kind. There is the linen strop, which edits 
a penny, and a bamboo seat and table, which 
cost, perhaps, twopence each. There is one 
expensive article, namely, the brass basin, j 
but, as a rule, a Chinese barber can be welrl 
set up in trade at the expenditure of about ^ 
six or seven shillings, and can make a good 
living by his business. This sura includes a 
supply of black silk, wherewith to supple- 
ment the tails of his customers, and a few 
locks of real hair, with which he can supply 
artifical tails in cases where they are denied 
by nature. 

The customer always holds a sort of basin 
in which to catch the clippings of hair. 
These are preserved, not from any super- 
stitious ideas, as is the case in many parts of 
the world, but are put aside for the hair 
collector, wlio makes his daily rounds with 
his basket on his back. Tlie contents of the 
basket are carefully utilized. The long hair 
combed from women’s heads is separated 
and made into false tails for the men, while 
the short pieces shaven from men’s heads 
are used as manure, a tiny pinch of hair 
being inserted into the ground with each 
seed or plaiitlet. In consequence of the 
universal practice of shaving the head and 
wearing a tail, the number of barbers is 
very great, and in 1858 they were said to 
exceed seven thousand in Canton alone. 

The right management of the tail is. 
among the Chinese, what the management 
of the hat is among ourselves. For example, 
it is a mark of respect to allow 
the tail to hang at full length, and 
any one who ventured to address 
an equal without having his tail 
hanging down his back would 
be thought as boorish as would 
an Englishman who went into a 
lady’s drawing-room without re- 
moving his hat. When the people 
are at work, they always coil the 
cherished tail round their heads, 
so as to get it out of the way; but 
if a man of superior rank should 
happen to pass, down go all the 
tails at once. 

During the lafie war in China, “ 
the common people soon found ? 
that the English, in their ignor- • 
ance of Chinese customs, did not | 
trouble themselves whether the I 
tails hung down their hacks or 
were twisted round their heads. 
Accordingly, Orientablike, they 


took advantage of this ignorance and, 
though they would lower their tails for the 
meanest official who happened to pass near 
them, they made no sign even when an 
English general came by. However, one 
of the English officers discovered this ruse. 
and every now ‘and then one of them used 
to go through the streets and compel every 
Chinaman to let down his tail. 

The tail is never entirely composed of the 
hair of the wearer. Sometimes it is almost 
wholly artificial, a completely new tail being 
fixed to a worn-out stump, and, as a generm 
rule, the last eighteen inches are almost en- 
tirely made of black silk. Besides being a 
mark of fashion, tlie tall is often utilized. 
A sailor, for example, will tie his hat to his 
head with his tail when the wind rises, and 
a schoolmaster sometimes uses his tail in 
lieu of a cane. 

Absurd as the tail looks when worn by 
any except a Chinese or Tartar, it certainly 
does seem appropriate to their cast of coun- 
tenance, and it is to be doubted whether the 
Tartar conquerors did not confer a benefit 
instead of inflicting an injury on the Chinese 
by the enforcement of the tail. 

The hair of the women is not shaven, but. 
on the contrary, additions are made to it. 
While they are unmarried, it hangs down 
the back in a long queue, like that of the 
men; but when they marry, it is dressed in 
various fantastic forms. There is a very 
fashionable ornament in China, called the 
“ butterfly’s wings.” This is a quantity of 
false hair made in fanciful imitation of a 
huge butterfly, and fastened to the back of 
a woman’s head. Fashions, however, vary 
in different parts of China, and even in the 
same locality the women are not tied to the 
absolute uniformity which distinguishes the 
hair of the men. One . mode of hair-dressing 
which is very prevalent makes the hair look 
very much like a teapot, the long tresses 
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being held in their place by a strong cement 
mjuie from wood shavings. Another mode 
of hair-dressing which prevails in Northern 
China is thus described by Mr. Fleming: 
“Here it is dressed and gummed in the 
form of an ingot of sycee silver, which is 
something in shape like a c^eam-jug, or an 
oval cup, wide at the top and narrow at the 
bottom, with a piece scooped out of the edge 
at each side, and with bright-colored flowers 
fastened by, or stuck about with skewers 
and pins, that stand out like porcupine 
fniilis. Though their necks be ever so 
dirty, and their faces not much better, yet 
tiieiiair must be as exquieitely trimmed and 
plastered, accordiug to the local rage, as that 
m a wax model seen in a London barber’s 
shop-window.” 

In the accompanying illustration two 
women are shown, who render aid to each 
other in arranging their hair after the ‘‘ tea- 
pot ’’ fashion. In the households of Chinese 
women, dressing-cases are considered almost 
the chief requisites of life. In the drawers 
are the combs, pins, and paint for the cheeks 
and lips, and the white powder which is 
rubbe^d into the skin. This pow'der is made 
from white marble, which is broken small 
with a hammer, ana then thrown into a tub 
in which revolve two stones turned by a 
buffalo, just like the wheels which are used 
in making gunpowder. The coarsely ground 
mass is then transferred, together with water, 
to a second mill, in ■which it is reduced to a 
mixture like cream. This creamy substance 
is then levigated in a succession of tubs, the 
sediment of which is taken out and returned 
to the mill, and the remainder is allowed to 
settle, the superfluous water drawn off, and 
the sediment pressed, wdiile still moist, into 
cakes. 

When used it is not only rubbed on the 
skin, but actually worked into it with string, 
which is placed on the hands in a sort of cat’s- 
cradle, and worked backward and forward 
until the required effect is produced. This 
powder is also used to give rice a factitious 
whiteness. The coatser portions are em- 
ployed for making whitewash and whitening 
mortar. 

Many of the Chinese of both sexes are re- 
markable forThe great length to which they 
allow their nails to grow. This is supposed 
to be a sign of rank or literary occupation, 
inasmuch as the nails would iJe broken by 
any laborious work For this purpose, they 
are keptcarefrilly oiled to prevent them from 
being brittle, and are further preserved by 
being enclosed in tubes which slip over the 
end of the. Anger. These, tubes are some- 
times of bamboo, sometimes of silver, and a 
few of the most precious minerals. 

The feet of the Chinese women are often 
more stran^ly decorated than their heads. 
A vast Buumer of the women have their feet 
cramped by bandages into a state which 
renders them litda ^Iter than mere pegs on 


which to walk, or rather totter. It is not 
only the rich who are thus deformed, but the 
poorest often have their feet cramped. The 
operation is begun at a very early age, so 
that the feet of the full-grown woman may not 
exceed in size that of a child of five or six. 
Bandages are bound firmly round the foot in 
such a way as to force it into an arched 
shape, the heel being pressed forward and 
the ball of the foot backward, while the four 
middle toes are bent under the foot, and so 
completely squeezed into its substance that 
they almost lose their identity. In fact, the 
member is made artificially into a club-foot, 
wliich, repugnant as it may be to European 
eyes, is the delight of the Chinese, who call 
it metaphorically by the name of “golden 
lily.” 



CHIKESE WOMAN’S FOOT AND MODEL OF 
A SHOE, 


(Prom my collection.) 


Olay models of these “golden lilies” are 
sold at many of the shops; and as they are 
very accurate imitations of the foot, and it 
is almost impossible to induce a Chinese 
woman to remove the bandages and exhi- 
bit the member, a representation of one of 
these models is here given. The gait of the 
woman is necessarily reduced to an awk- 
ward waddle. Th<ire is no play of the beau- 
tiM machinery of the human foot, and the 
wearer of the “ golden lily ” walks exactly 
as she would do if she* bad no feet at all 
Indeed, her gait is even more .awkward, in- 
asmuch as the weight of the body is thrown 
forward upon the great toe, Chan which 
nothing can be imagined more opposed to 
the rem intention of the foot 
Fast walking Is impossible with these feet, 
and running is out of the question, the women 
being obliged to support themselves by hold- 
ing to wails or other objects, or to balance 
themselves by bolding out their arms al 
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right angles to their bodies. Indeed, evert 
when walking quietly in the house, the 
woman generally leans on the various articles 
of furniture as she passes them, thp act ap- 
pearing to be instinctive, and one of wrhich 
she is not conscious. Stairs are of course a 
(iitficulty in the way of gulden lilies.’’ Eor- 
timateiy, there are not many stairs in a 
Chinese dwelling-house, the living rooms of 
wdiich are mostly on the ground tioor. 1 
have noticed that a small-footed Chinawoman 
can ascend stairs easily enough, but that she 
al^vays holds by the banisters or wall as siie 
descends. 

The deformity in question does not eiill 
with the foot. As the toes and ankles are 
deprived of motion, the muscles which w^ork 
them, and whiidi form the calf of the leg, 
gradually dwindle aw'ay for want of use, so 
tliat froih the ankle to the knee the leg is 
scarcely thicker than a broomstick. 

Utterly hideous as is this deformity, it is 
coveted hy ail, and those who do not j)ossess 
it try to" look as if they did. This tiny 
achieve by making an artificial “ lily " 

of wood, jiutting it into a fashionable shoe, 
and fastening the contriv^incc on ihe sole of 
the real and serviceable foot. ^Ir. Milne 
remarks that a nurse, if called up suddenly 
in the night, will make her appearance walk- 
ing firmly on her full-sized bare feet, inst<‘,ad 
of hobbling along with the fasliionahle wad- 
die wluch she has been exhibiting by day. 
By a similar ruse, the hoys w'ho enact lemalc 
parts on the stage imitate not only the feet 
but the peculiar Walk of the women, and do 
it with such perfection that no one who was 
not in the secret would have the least idea 
that they are not wdiafc they pretend to bo. 

Of the origin or date of the custom nothing 
is known, though there are various legends 
which attempt to account for both. One 
legend, for example, attributes it to an em- 
press of China named Tan-key, who lived 
some three thousand years ago, and who, 
having club feet by nature, induced her 
liusband to impose the same deformity on all 
his female subjects. Another legend states 
that a certain empress was disco\ ered in the 
chamber of a courtier, and laid the fault on 
her feet, which carrie<l her against her will. 
The emperor accepted the excuse, but cut 
off the fore-part of her feet in order to 
render them more subordinate for the future. 
Another legend, which is a very popular one, 
attributes the custom to a certain prince 
named Le-yuh, wisio in consequence was 
Condemned to seven hundred years’ torture 
in the infernal regions, and to make with 
his own hands one million shoes for ihe 
women. 

The dress of the Chinese varies greatly 
according to the rank of the individual and 
tile season of the year. Without going into 
detail, which would occupy too much time, 
it is sufficient to say that the principle of the 
dress is similar, not only among different 
SS 


cla«ises, hut with the two sexes, the cor-i and 
trousers being the principal articles, mod- 
ified in niaterml and form ncconling to cir- 
cumstances. The dress of a maiulariu i)r 
noble, and of his wife, may be seen in the 
illustration on the ITlTth page. Tin* rich- 
ues.soi maPwial and biaiuty of work displayed 
in some of these dn's.ses are really mar- 
vellous, They arc gaaieraily of the 
delic;vtii silks, and are covered witli em- 
broidery of such Icnanouious coloring a) id 
exquisite workiuausliip as no couuiry can 
equal. 

It is not. liowevtu’, the richn{*ss of * 1 re^‘s 
which deiiott'S rank among the Chiu'^se. 
Tlie symhoi of soi'ial status is a 

stdie.rieai button.'’ about as iaroe as a 'nay's 
])laviiig marble, placed ('U the, ap(‘X c.f tlic 
cap. The ditYereiil colors ;ind mat-odais of 
the buttons designate the rank, tlie blue 
riblMin '* being a plain nal eoral button. I’he 
posscssivUi iff tlu‘se buttons is an object of 
high ambition for the t'hiuesc, and its \a.lue 
is increased by the fact that tin re no 
her«Mlitarv nuik in (diina, and diiit 
coveted button mnNi be earned, and can 
neither be pundiase I nor ghon iw layer. 

It can only be gaitied by passing ibronuh 
a series ot examinations, each increa-iug in 
Severity, and no caiididati; forldgb ruakiii 004 
pi‘rmitie<l U> com|set;*, unless he c tn sb o' 
the certilicate tliat he has gaiiu d the jank 
immcvliatidy below it. The I'xamirialion’ i' ‘ 
<‘oiidu<‘l(;d ilia buiidiug t'Xprt'ssty made fi 
the purpose. It has doulde walls, beta cca 
which sentinels are.couunua]ly ]>aci ug. ffh * 
gates are witched in the strictest manm r, 
and each candidate is locked into a tiny cell, 
after haling undergone the slri(dest searcli, 
in order to ascertain that he has not carried 
in any scrap of writing that may help him iu 
the examination. 

The toxamimu'S themselves are conveyed 
from a distance, and surrounded by 
so that no one can a}>proach thenb; aud so 
careful nr(‘ tlie otfu'ers who conduct tlic ex- 
amination that the examiners are not idlowccl 
to see the original passages written by the 
candidates, but only copies made by <>iiicb.d 
scribes. When they have passed a i>a]wr as 
vsatistactory, the original is produced, ibe tw«. 
are compared, ami not until then does an^. 
one know the name of the writer, which hab 
been pasted between two leaves. 

The precautions are most stringent, but 
the ingenuity exercised in evasion sonie- 
tittxes conquers all the barrieXvS set up be- 
tween a candidate and external assistartcf . 
Sometimes a man, already a graduate, will 
manage to substitute himself tor the candi- 
date, write all the essays, and contrive a 
second change on leaving the place, so that 
the real candidate takes up the substituted 
essays. Sometimes a mend within , the 
building will learn the subject of the essays, 
write them in tiny characters on very tiun 
paper, enclose the paper in wax, and drop it 
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into the water which is supplied to the can- .serving their guns, have been observed 
didates. One man of peculiar daring hit on quieUv fanning themselves In the midst of 
the plan of getting a mend to tunnm under a brisl: fire of shot, shell, and bullets, 
the walls of the college, and push the re- The materials an^atterns of Chinese fans 
quired documents through the floor of the are innumerable. Tney are made of paper, 
ceU. Should any such attempt be dis- silk, satin, palm-leaf. Wood, feathers, horn, 
covered, the canoidate is at once ejected, or ivory. Some of them are made so that 
and ^squalified from a second attempt when they are opened from left to right they 
Chinese have good reason to be am- form very good fens, but when spread from 
bitious of the honors of a button, as even right to left all the sticks feU apart, and look 
the very lowest button exempts the wearer os if they never could be united again, 
from military service and from arrest by the Those which are made of paper have vari- 
poUce. The bearer of this coveted symbol ous patterns painted or printed on them, 
becomes af once one of the privileged and thousands are annually sold on which 
classes; he wears an official costume when are complete maps of the larger Chinese 
he likes, and is qualified to enter as candi- cities, having every street and lane marked, 
date for still higher honors. Such privileges Those which are made of silk or satin are 
are worth much trouble to obtain, and ac- covered with the most exquisite embroidery; 
cordingly the rejected candidates will enter while the horn and ivory fans are cut into 
the examination year after year, even until patterns so slight and so delicate that they 
th^ are gr^-headed. With the respect fo|r look more like lace than the material or 
oldage vniiSi is one of the most pleasing which they really are composed. The 
characteristics of the Chinese, there iif a law wooden fans are made in much the same 
♦that if a man should attend the examina-, way, though the workmanship is necessarily 
tions annuafiy until he is eighty years of age, coarser: the material of these fens is sandal- 
ahd still be unable to pass, he is invested wood, the aromatic odor of which is much 
witii sm honoraity degree, and may wear the prizea by the Chinese, 
button and official dress homris causd. Choice sentences and aphorisms from cel c- 

lie same rule holds good with the higher brated authors are often written on the fan; 
degrees. and it is the custom for Chinese gentlemen 

The very highest posts in the kingdom are to exchange autographs written on each 
denoted by a peacock’s feather, which fells other’s fens. The price of these fans varies 
down the side of ie cap. The gradations according to the material and workmanship, 
In rank of the feather wearers are marked common ones being worth about four or five 
by the imQiber of eyes ” in the ornament, for a penny, while a first-class fan will cost 
me suininit bf a Chinaman’s ambition being several pounds. 

tb Wear a feather with three eyes, denoting The lantern is almof.t as characteristic of 
a rank only inferior to that of the Emperor, the CMnese as tlie feu, inasmuch as every 
• There Js one article common to all ranks one wHo goes alrcad after dark fe obliged by 
and both sexes, and equally indispensable law to carry a lantern, whereas he need not 
to afl. This is the fen, an article without carry a fen uidcio he chooses. These lan- 
which a Chinaman is never seen. The terns have of late years become very com; 
richer people carry tiie fan in a beautifully mon in Engliiiid, the subdued light which 
.onbroidered case hung to their girdles; but they give tmrough their colored envelopes 
the poorer class conmfit themselves with having a rfjry pretty eflbet at night, es- 
atlelang it between the collar of the Jacket pedalTy in conservatories. There is a 
and the back of the nect IThenevcr the wonderftil variety of these lanterns, some of 
•iuHid is not actually al work on some task, them beinpmost complicated in structure, 
the fen is in it, and in mdimn, not violently enormous 14 size, and hung round with an 
iHtate^ as is mostly the in Europe, intridde acraugement of scarlet tassels. 

kept plairing with a geptle, constant Others ai*e made of a balloon-like shape, the 
afid^almost imperceptible movement of the framework being a delicate net of bamboo, 
wiigt so as to maintain a continuous ihough over Which is imread a sheet of very thin 
slight current of air.^ paper Satoratea with viumisl^ that it is 

Soffietiihes, in vm hot weather, a stout nearly as transparent as glai»\\ Eljpires of 
mandarin will qnidtfy lift up the skirts of various kinds are painted upon the lantern, 
'his jacket:’ place Ms fan under the ganhent, and So great is the sale these articles, 
and aend a current of cool air ronnd his that mimy artists make a good living hy 
body: and this done, be drops skirts noting them. 0ener»lly, when a man 
afiish into tAeir place,, and dixtets the Mys a lantern, he ptircbases a pleln 
refifeitidng brOSpe oVer his countenance, then takes it. to the , pc^nter ^to he 
So&etimes' It IS uSSAhy wtw^ a parasol, the decorated* , The name of the owner is 
man holding it over he walks placed upon hiS Intern, together with m 

lAihig.- Sometoes jAe'sOhMIm^ address, arid sometimes mejRtiile'tn 

A fernle,arid raps his pitpUiiin- as a representative of hlmwit , , £ 

' knuclties; and so inretO^ Hapy of the lanterns shill up llat,.o||l|if: 

1 ^ that ofthefelii some of tinpi 
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into cyllndeft) 4nd some into spherical and ' Of the Chinaman’s social habits none- has > 
oval snapes. been more widely known than the use of the 

One of the most ingenious of these articles “ chopsticks,” or the two little rods by means 
is the “stalking-horse lantern ” which is of which the solid food is eaten. This is not 
' only used for festivals. It is of large size, the Chinese name, but is one invented by 
and contains ^ several tapers. Above the foreigners, who have employed the term as 
tapers is a horizonfal paddle-wheel, which is a sort of equivalent for the ‘‘ kwai-tsze,” or 
set revolving by the current of air caused by nimble-lads, as they are veiy appropriately 
the flame, and from the wheel silk threads termed by the Chinese. Originaliy they 
are led to a series oHittle automaton figures were simply two slips of bamboo, but now 
of men,’ women, birds, beasts, etc., all of they are of wood, bone, ivory, or sometimes 
which move their arms, legs, and wings as silver. Two pairs of chopsticks in my cob 
the wheel runs round. A good specimen of lection are nearly ten inches in length, and 
this lantern is really a wonderful piece of about as thick at the base as a small goose- 
work, the threads crossing each other in the ^uill, tapering gradually to half the thick- 
most complicated style, but never getting out ness at the tip. 

of order. Much misunderstanding prevails as to the 

So completely is the Chinaman a lantern- use of the chopsticks, many persons sup- 
carrying being, that, during our war in posing that they are held one in each hand, 
China, when a battery had been silenced by after the manner of knives and forks in 
our fire in a night attack, and the garrison Europe. These curious impleiaents are both 
driven out. the men were seen running held in the right hand after the following 
a#ay in all directions, each with a lightea manner: One of them is taken much as a 
lantern in his hand, as if to direct the aim pen is held, except that, instead of being 
of the enemy’s musKetry. held by the thumb and forefinger, it passes 

In connection with this subject, the cele- between the tips of the second and third fin- 
hrated Feast of Lanterns must not be omit- gers. This chopstick is always kept station- 
ted. In this remarkable ceremony, every ary. The second chopstick is held lightly 
lantern that -can be lighted seems to he between the thumb and forefinger, ana can 
used, and the Chinese on this occasion be worked so as to press with its tip against 
. bring out the complicated “ stalking-horse the point of the other, and act after the maa- 
lantern” which has just been described, ner of pincers. 

The chief obje<± howeve^ is the Great The adroitness displayed by the Chinese 
Dragon. The body of the Dragon is made in the use of these implements is worthy of 
of a number of lanterns, each as large as a all admiration. I have seen them pick up 
beer barrel, and having large candles fastened single grains of rice with the chopsticks, dip 
within it. Nearly a hundred of these joints them in soy, and carry them to the moutn 
are sometimes used in the construction of a with perfect precision; and, indeed, after 
single Dragon, each joint being tied to its some few lessons, I could do it tolerably well 
neighbor, so as to keep them at the same myself. In eating rice after the usual man- 
distance from each other. At one end is an ner, the tipr of the chopsticks are crossed, 
enormous head with gaping jaws, and at and the nee lifted with them as if on a 
the other is a tail of proportionate dimen- spoon. If, however, tlie man be very hun- 
sions. gry, he does not trouble himself about such 

This Dragon is carried through the streets refinement, hut holds the bowl to his lips, 
and villages, and has a most pTctiyresque ef- and scoops the rice into his mouth with d 
feet as it goes winding along its course, the^ celerity that must be seen to be believed, 
hearers contriving to give it an undulating In point of speed a spoon would be n'othiujg 
movement by means of the sticks to which the compared with the chopstick. 
different joints are attached. A' similar fes- The reader must understand tlmt ^e CM- 

tival is held in antemn. Accompanying nese never carve at table, thinking that to 
the Dragon are a number of men dressed in do so is an utterly barbarous and disgustocig 
various mntastic ways, as representations of custom. The meat is brought to.tahle ready 
the attendants of the gods. Some of them cut up into small moireelSj which can he 
have hefids like oxen, others like horses, and taken up with the ch&psticl^ The only 
they are all armed with curious pronged use made of a knife at toble is to^ sepamto , 
weapons. Then there are simulated giants' any small pieces of meat* that may adhere . 
and dwarfe, the former being carried on the tt^ether; and for this purpose, a n^row,* 
shoulders of men whose legs are concealed loilg-bJaaod knife is geneiwy kept in the 
by the robes of the image, ^d the latter by aamenbeath with the chopstick. 
boys whose heads are ^ived into the hats As a rale, every Oblnaman who can al^rd 
which the Images wear. In neither instance so cheap a luxury has his cbopstlct-caae 
do the bearers trouble themselves to conceal hanging from his mrdlek' The ense toAMfidb ^ 
tbeit^&m of different matei^, iffch as w . 

Vcrioiu oeremoides of » like bb^ are Maeahell, and ivoty. St)edmietu of 
eniclwd, of iriUoh no deattlpttwi can be to^ of cw ^ in my 
e^ibfwmit of apace. ' ^ Tlie o^Sidiycaib cd&nOiia tiStWb 
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sticks, the knife, and a flat ivory toothpick. 
Sometimes, however, a wealtliy man will 
carry a much more complicated set of table 
apparatus. Besides the usual chopsticks, 
the knife, and the toothpick, there is a spoon 
for eating soup, a neat little quatrefoil sau- 
cer for soy, and a peculiar two-pronged fork, 
with its prongs united in the middle by a 
floriated ornament. 

As to the food of the Chinese, it varievS 
according to the wealth of the individual, so 
that a man of property would not think of 
eating the food which the }X)or man iliinks 
luxurious. Ill fact, it is much the same as 
with ourselves, so that it is impossible to 
make the dietary of one shition the sample 
for that of the nation in general. There 
are, perhaps, one or two ariioies of food 
which ought to be casually mentioned. One, 
wdiieh is^ nc^t generally known, is rather 
graphically ilescribed by Mr. Milne: ‘‘lake 
other Chinese, he (t. c. a Chinese officer 
named Le) “invited me to dine with him on 
.an early day after our acquaintance was 
formed. On this occasion I met at his table 
with a peculiar disli, wliich I had never seen 
under the roof of any other host, though 1 1 
was informed that it wiis not a monopoly of 
Mr. taste. 

“ 'When our party of six had seated them- 
selves at the centre table, my attention was 
attracted by a covered dish,*8ometiung un- j 
usual at a Chinese meal. On a certain sig- 
nal, the cover was removed, and presently 
the face of the table was covered with juve^ 
nile crabs, which made their exodus from 
the dish with all }) 0 ssible rapidity. The 
crablels had been thrown into a "plate of 
vinegar just as the company sat down, such 
an immersion making tneni more brisk and 
livel}^ than usual But the sprightiv sport 
of the infant crabs •was soon checied by 
each guest seizing whi<*h he could, dashing 
it into his mouth, and swallowing the whole 
niorsc‘1 without ceremony. 

“Determined to do as the Chinese did, I 
tried this novedtv also with one. With two 
I succeeded, finding the shell soft and gela- 
tinous, for they were tiny creaturcfs, not 
more than a day or two old. •But I was 
compelled to give in to the third, who had re- 
solved to take vengeance, and gave my lower 
lip a nip so sharp and severe as to make me 
relinquish my hold, and likewise desist from 
anv further experiment of this nature.’’^ 

^he celebrated birds’-nests, which the 


I Chinese convert into soup, are not, as some 
I persons seem to think, made of sticks, and 
I straws, and wool, but are formed from he 
gelatinous substance obtained by masticating 
a sort of seaw^eed. The nests are transpar- 
ent, as if made of gelatine, and when placed 
in hot water they dissolve as readilv. The 
nest, when dissolved, is very much like the 
well-known “Irish moss’’ or carrageen; and 
I fully believe that, if the Chinese were to 
obtain the seaweed itself, and prepare it like 
the nests, it would answer every purpose. 
I possess specimens both of the seaweed 
and the nest, and, after tasting both, have 
found them to be identical in flavor and con- 
sistence. And, as the seaweed might be ob- 
tained for about ten shilliims per himdred- 
weight, and the finest kind of nest costs 
eight hundred pounds for the same amount, 
the importation of the seaweed instead of 
the nests from Java might be a good spec- 
ulation. 

AVith regard to the great staple of the 
country, namely tea, very little can be said 
here. In th(3 first place, the public is very 
w^eil informed on the subject, and, in tlu* 
next, Uie tea question is *8o large that it 
would occupy tar too great space. The 
mode of preparing tea ditfers much from 
that practised by ourselves. Instead of 
allowing the tea to be made and then to stand 
for a considerable time, the Chinaman puts 
a little tea into a cup. pgurs boiling tahh 
winter on it, inverts the saucer over it, so as 
to prevent the aroma from escaping, and 
drinks it iinmetliatelv, using the saucer as n 
strainer whereby to Keep the tea-leaves out 
of his mouth. As to adulterating the tea 
with such abominations as cream and sugar, 
he would be horrified at the idea. The Chi- 
nese never use milk for themselves, though 
of late years they have learned to milk tlieir 
buffaloes for the service of the foreigner, 
and they consume sugar in almost every 
shape ex^'ept in tea. 

We w*bo use either of these accessories 
cannot understand the true flavor of tea, the 
aroma of which is as much destroyed bj 
such admixture as would be that of the choi- 
cest wine. Even those who do not spoil their 
tea in the usual manner can seldom know 
what the best tea is, bemuse it i» never sent 
to this country. Kol in China can a for- 
eigner nurchase it, as it is not made for gem 
eral sale, but is reserved for “ cumflbawsj” 
or presents. 
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WEAPONS OP THE CHINESE — BREECH-LOADlNa CANNON— VABIOtTS FORMS OF THE JTNGALL — CHINEBE 
AETILLER’mEN AND THEIR MAGAZINE — BOWS AND ARROWS — THE REPEATING CROSS-BOW AND 
m MECHANISM — CONSTRUCTION OF THE ARROWS — CHINESE SWORDS — THE DOUBLE SWORD, 
AND MODE OF USING IT — TWO-HANDED SWORDS — CRUELTY OF THE VICTORS — VARIOUS MODES 
OP TOOTURE — KNEELING ON THE CHAIN — THE CAHGUE — FINGER AND ANKLE SQUEEZING — 
USB OF TORTURE IN MONEY-GETTING — THE LARGE AND SMALL BAMBOO — MODE OP EVADING IT 
— EXPOSURE IN A CAGE — THE HOT-WATER SNAKE — CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS — SUICIDE BY ORDER 
—.8TBANGLINa—» CRUCIFIXION PREFERRED TO BEHEADING — EXECUTION OF A THIEF — SAWING 
ASUNDER — CONDUCT OF THE MANDARINS — THE “UMBRELLA OF A THOUS^VND PEOPLE'’ — THE 
ROBB OF HONOR— TRANSFER OF BANK. 


Without going into the question of war- 
fare in China, we will mention one or two 
of the characteristic weapons. 

Fire-arms have apparently been known to 
them for ages, but in all the years that we 
have been acquainted with China, no im- 
provement has been made in these weapons, 
the cannon, the jingall, and the hand-gun 
being as rude and ineffective as they were 
two centuries ago. The cannon are little 
more than thick tubes of iron, mostly hooped 
to strengthen them, and of various lengths 
and bores. As to preserving any exactness 
of size in the !)orea, the Chinese care little 
for it, and if the ball is too small to fit the 
cannon, they wrap it up in cotton and then 
push it up 'll tac powder. ‘Wadding is 
thought to be needless in fire-arms. It is 
rather remarkable, however, that the 
Chinese have used breech-loading cannon 
from time immemorial. Each of these guns 
is supplied with several separate chambers, 
which can be kept loaded, and dropped one 
by one into the aperture of the gun as fast 
• as they can be fired. 

Clumsy as may be the iingall, it appears 
to be the most elQficient of the Chinese fire- 
arms. It looks something like a duck-gtm, 
and is supposed to carry an ounce ball, 
though the missiles sent from it are gener- 
ally of a very miscellaneous character. 
Some of these guns are pivoted and fixed 
oh fripod stands, while others are either sup- 


ported on the shoulder of an assislR)ii gun- 
ner while the firer takes aim. or rest upon 
two supports which are pivoted to the stock 
not very far from the muzzle of the gun. 
Of the manner in which the jingall is fired, 
Captain Blakiston gives a very amusing ac- ' 
count, the whole proceeding having a very 
ludicrous aspect to an English artillery 
officer. 

“We explained to them that we should 
like to see some practice with their artillery, 
on which the bombardier, as he seemed to 
be, went to the powder magazine, which 
was an old sack carefully tied up and lying 
under a bed in the hut, and brought forth 
the charge in a tea-cup. Then he mounted 
on a sto^, and poured the powder in at the 
muzzle; the jingall was thumped on the 
ground, and with a long bainboo, which 
served as a ramrod, they rammed the pow- 
der home. A little of the already soft pow- 
der was then mealed, and the touch-hole 
filled with it 

“ One man then held on tight to the butt, 
while another, coming out with a hot poker, 
discharged the weapon, the effect of which 
in noise and smoke was marvellous; but the 
poor fellow who was doing the marksman 
was knocked heels over Dead backward. 
He seemed, however, quite accustomed to 
that sort of thing, for, picking himself up in 
a minute, he performed what I certainly 
took for the coup dVtot of the whole pro- 
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ceeding. Suddenly swinging round the jin- slide, the arrows necessarily lie one above 
gall on its pivot, he applied his mouth to the other, and, in order to prevent them 
the muzzle, and blew violently down it, from being jerked out of the. slide by the 
which sent the remaining sparks flying out shock of the bowstring, the opening can be 
of the vent, and then swung it back into its closed by a little wooden shutter which 
former position, by which manceuvre he slides over it. 

nearly knocked my coflapanion off his legs. Through the lower part of the slide a 
‘‘ The piece was then left with its muzzle tranverse slit is cut, and the bowstring is 
inclined well upward, so that any rain led through this cut, so that the string 
which might fall would trickle nicely down presses the slide upon the stock. Now we 
the barrel and accumulate at the breech, come to the lever. It is shaped like the Greek 
The picket seemed to be without any shot letter -r the cross-piece forming the handle, 
for their jiugall, for we tried to get them to The lever is jointed to the stock by an iron 
put one ill, so that we might fire across the jiin or bolt, and to the slide by another bolt, 
bows of our junks, in order to test the cour- Now, if the lever be worked to and fro, the 
age of the boat coolies. Probably shot are slide is j)uslicd backward and forward along 
not used in the warfare of the interior: our the stock, but without any other result, 
after experience was favorable to this sup- Supposing that we wish to make the 
position.” lever draw the bow, we have only to cut a 

Captain Blakiston rather maliciously adds, notch 'in the under part of the slit through 
that the picket was placed there for the pur- which the string is led. As the slide passes 
pose of giving an alarm by running away as along the stock, the string by its own pres- 
soon as" any body of rebels might come in sure falls into the notch, and is drawn back, 
sight. together wdth the slide, thus bending the 

1 possess a specimen of the jingall. It is bow. Still, however mucli we may work 
exactly seven feet in length, and is, in fact, the lever, the string will remain in the 
nothing more than a heavy iron tube notch, and must therefore be thrown out liy 
mounted on a stock, and suppUed with the a kind of trigger. This is self-acting, and is 
rudest imaginable arran^remeiit for the equally simpb‘ .and ingenious. Immediately 
match. Altogether, I think that the risk of under the notch which holds the string, a 
firing it would be rather greater than that of wooden jieg plays loosely tlirough a hole, 
being fired at witli it. When the slifie is thrust forward and the 

As^ for the bow and arrow, they are .sul>- string falls into tlie notch, it pushes the peg 
stantially the same as that whicll has been out of the hole. But when the lever and 
described when treating of the Tartars, the slide are drawn l)ackward to their full ex- 
weapon having been taken up by the Chi- tent, the lower end (>f the peg strikes against 
nese, and its use carefully learned after the the stock, so that it is forced violently 
same fashion as has been imuitioricd. through the hole, and pushes the string out 

The most characteristic Chinese weapon of the notch, 
with which I am acquainted is the repeating We will now refer to the illustration, 
crossbow (shown on page 142.“)), w'hich. Fig. 1 represents the how as it appears after 
by simply w^orking a lever ]>ackward and the lever and slide luivc been thrust for- 
forward, "drops the arro'ws in succession in ward, and the string has fallen into the 
front of the string, draws the b()W% shoots the notch. Fig. 2 represents it as it appears 
mi.ssile, and supplies its place with another, when the lever has been brought back, and 
The particular weapon from which the the string released. 

drawings are taken w.as said to have been A is the how, made of three layers of male 
one of the many arms which were captured bamboo, the two outer bidiig the longest. B 
in the Pciho fort. is the string. This is m.ade of very thick cat- 

It is not at all easy to describe the work- gut, as is needefi to withstand the amount 
ing of this curious bow, hut, with the aid of of friction which it l\as to undergo, and the 
the illustration, I will try to make it intelli- violent shock of the bow. It is fastened in a 
gible. wonderfully ingenious manner, by a ‘‘ hitch” 

The bow itself is made of three stroD", rather than a knot, so that it is drawn tighter 
separate pieces of bamboo, overlapping eacn in proportion to the tension. It passes round 
other like the plates of a carriage-spring, the end of the how, through a liole, and 
which indeed it exactly re8eml)les. This is then presses upon itself, 
mounted on a stock, and, as the how is in- c c show the stock, and D is the slide. E 
tended for wall defence, it is supported in is the opening of the slide, through which the 
the middle by a pivot. 8o far, we have a arrows are introduc(;d into it, and it is 
simple crossbow; we have now to see how shown as partially closed by the little shut- 
the repeating machinery is constructed, ter F. The lever is seen at o, together with 
Upon the upper surface of the stock lies an the two pins which connect it witn the stock 
oblong box, which we will call the “ slide.” and the slide, n shows the notch in the slide 
It is just wide and long enough to contain which receives the string. I is the pivot on 
the arrows, and is open above, so as to allow which the weapon rcBta, K is the handle, and 
them to be dropped into it When in the L the place whence the arrows issue. 
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If the reader should have followed this 
description carefully, he will see that the 
only limit to the rapidity of fire is thequick- 
ness with which the lever can be worked to 
and fro. As it is thrust forward, the string 
drops into its notch, the trigger-peg is set, 
and an arrow falls with its butt just in front 
of the string. When it is drawn sharply 
back, the string is released by the trigger- 
peg, the arrow is propelled, and another 
falls into its place. If, therefore, a boy be 
kept at work supplying the slide with ar- 
rows, a constant stream of missiles can be 
poured fi-om this weapon. 

The arrows are very much like the bolts 
of the old English cross-bow. They are 
armed with heavy and solid steel heads, and 
are feathered in a very ingenious manner. 
The feathers are so slight, tnat at first sight 
they appear as if the}^ were mere black 
scratches on the shaft. They are, however, 
feathers, projecting barely the fiftieth of an 
inch f^rom the shaft, but being arranged in a 
slightly spiral form so as to catch the air, 
and impart a rotatory motion to the arrow. 
By Uie side of the cross-bow on Fig. 2 is 
seen'a bundle of the arrows. 

The strength of this bow is very great, 
though not so great as I have been told. It 
possesses but little powers of aim, and 
against a single and moving adversary 
would be useless. But for the purpose for 
which it is designed, namely, a wall-piece 
which will pour a series of missiles upon a 
body of men, it is a very efficient weapon, 
and can make itself ftdt even against the 
modern rifle. The range of this bow is 
said to be four hundred yards, but I should 
think that its extreme effective range is at 
the most from sixty to eighty yards, and that 
even in that case it would be almost useless, 
except against large bodies of soldiers. 

Of swords the Chinese have an abundant 
variety. Some are single-handed swords, 
and there is one device by which two swords 
are carried in the same sheath, and are 
used one in each hand. 1 have seen the 
two-sword exercise performed, and can 
understand that, when opposed to any per- 
son not acquainted with the weapon, the 
Chinese swordsman would be irresistible. 
But in spite of the two swords, which fly 
about the wielder’s head like the sails of a 
mill, and the agility with which the Chinese 
fencer leaps about and presents first one 
side and then tlie other to his antagonist, I 
cannot but think that any ordinary fencer 
would be able to keep himself out of reach, 
and also to get in his point, in spite of the 
whirling blades of his adversary. 

Two-handed swords are much used. One 
of these weapons In my collection is five 
feet six inches in length, and weighs rather 
more than four pounds and a quarter. The 
blade is three feet in length and two inches 
in width. The thickness of metal at the 
back is a quarter of an inch near the hilt, 


diminishing slightly toward the point The 
whole of the blade has a very slight curve. 
The handle is beautifully wrapped with 
narrow braid, so as to form an intricate 
pattern. 

There is another ^weapon, the blade oi 
which exactly resembles that of the two- 
handed sword, but it is set at the end of a 
lon^ handle some six or seven feet in length, 
so that^ although it will inflict a fatal wound 
when it does strike an enemy, it is a most 
unmanageable implement, and must take 
so long lor the bearer to recover himself, in 
case he misses his blow, that he would be 
quite at the mercy of an active antagonist. 

Should they be victorious in battle, the 
Chinese are cruel conquerors, and are apt to 
inflict horrible tortures, not only upon their 
prisoners of war, but even upon the un- 
offending inhabitants of the vanquished 
land. They carry this love for torture even 
into civil life, and display a horrible ingenu- 
ity in producing the greatest possible suffer- 
ing with the least apparent means of inflict- 
ing it. For example, one of the ordinary 
punishments in Cnina is the compulsory 
kneeling bare-legged on a coiled chain. 
’Tliis does not sound particularly dreadful, 
but the agony that is caused is indescribable, 
especially as "two officers stand by the sufferer 
and prevent him from seeking even a tran- 
sient relief by shifting his posture. Broken 
crockery is sometimes substituted for the 
chain. 

The most common punishment in China 
is that of the cangue, a sort of moveable 
pillory. A piece of wood, some four feet 
square and nearly four inches in thickness, 
has a hole in the" middle, through which the 
culprit’s head is passed. The machine opens 
with a hinge, and when closed is locked, and 
a placard designating the offence is pasted 
on it. As long as the cangue is worn, the 
unhappy delinquent cannot feed himself, so 
that ae would be starved to death were he 
not fed by casual contributions. Fortu- 
nately, it is considered a meritorious action 
to feed a prisonci in the cangue, so that 
little risk of actual starvation is run, and 
the principal terror of the cangue lies in the 
pain caused by carrying such a weight upon 
the neck and shoulders. This instrument is 
often worn for weeks and sometimes for 
three months, which is the extent of its 
legal use. 

Finger squeezing is another torture which . 
is frequently used. Four pieces of bamboo 
are tied loosely together at one end, and a 
string passes through the other ends, so ar- 
ranged that by drawing it they can be pulled 
closely together. The fingers are introduced 
between the bamboos, and by pulling at the 
string they can be crushed almost to pieces. 
This torture is often employed by the man- 
darins, when endeavoring to extort money 
from persons whom they suspect of con- 
cealing their wealth. The ankles are squeezed 
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after a similar fashion, only in this case the 
banifKKKs arc much larger. Both these modes 
of loroire arc shown in the illustration on 

llii‘ iic\t page. 

Moot (^f the so-called minor tortures, e. 
wliich arc not directly aimed at life, are 
cmplovid for the purpose of extorting money, 
d’iio tael is, the mandarins who are set over 
dot'*! els only have a limited term of office, 
a£id may, indeed, be transferred at any time. 
As (luring tluiir term of office they have 
to make up a certain sum demanded by their 
supi i-iors, and hav(i also to keep up cou- 
si(l( ralde state on a nominal salary, it follows 
that they oppress the people to the utmost of 
lh(’ir power, looking u})on them merely in 
the light of tax-producing animals. It is, 
tla*r(d‘ore, no wonder that a Chinaman of any 
a]»ility strives for literary rank, and the priv- 
ih-gc of wearing the button, which exempts 
him from arrest except by imperial order. 

Beating with the bamboo is aiKdJicr com- 
mon punishment. There are two kinds of 
himilioo for this purpose, the small and the 
large; the latter being eapalde of producing 
death if used with severity. Indeed, even 
the lesser bamboo, if the Idows he -struck 
with the edge, instead of the tlaftbruises the 
hesh so comph'tely as to bring on mortifi- 
cation, of which tfic sulTcrer is sure to die in 
a few days. This punish numt is chiell y used 
by tht! p((cu]ati"'e mandarins, in order to 
extort money, and is employi'd for men and 
women ahkac, the only ditlerciice being that 
the man is ilirown jirostrate on the ground, 
while, the woman suffers in a kneeling 
jKJSture. 

A man of forethought, however, never 
suffers much from the bamboo, and, if pos- 
sible, nothing at all. In the former case, he 
bribes the executioner, who strikes so as to 
produce a very eflcctive sounding blow, but 
in reahty inflicts very little injury. In the 
latter case, he bribes ~a man to act as a sub- 
stitute, and, just as the first blow is about to 
i)e struck, some of the officers, who are also 
bribedrgel between the judge and the culprit, 
while the latter rolls out of the way, and the 
substitute takes his place. A similar ruse is 
enacted at tlie completion of the punishment. 
It may sc'ton strange that an}" one sliould act 
as a substitute in such a business; but in 
China men care little for their skins, or even 
for their lives, and it is possible to purchase 
a substitute even for capital punishment, the 
chief difficulty being not to bribe the sub- 
stitute, but to find enough money to bribe 
all the officials, who must act in concert. 

Powerful as they may be, the mandarins 
have not all the power -of life and death, 
though they can inflict punishments which 
pracucaily lead to the same result. Mr. 
Milne mentions a case of this kind. Two 
men had been arrested in the act of robbing 
a house during a fire. This is Tightly held 
h) be the most heinous kind of theft, and is 
generally punished with decapitation. The 


mandarin of the district had not the power 
to inflict death, but contrived to manage that 
the men should die. Accordingly, Jie had 
two tall bamboo cages made, placed a man 
inside each, and tied him by liis tail to the 
top bars of the cage. The cages were placed 
in the open air, in charge of officers, who 
would not allow any communication with the 
oflenders. The natural consequence was, 
that privation of food, drink, sleep, and rest 
of any kind, together with exjjosiirc to the 
elements, killed the men as effect nail} as the 
sword of the executioner. 

A modification of this mode o i i.anishment 
is by covering the top of tin', c.ige with a 
board tliroiigh a hole in wL \ h iho head of 
the sufferer passes. It is, fu iact, a fixed 
cangue. The top of the cage is adjusted so 
that tl\e man is forced to stand on tiptoe as 
he is suspended by the neck. His hands 
being bound behind him, relief is impossible. 
This mode of punishment is shown in the 
last figure but one, on the right-hand side. 

The other figures speak for themselves, 
except that (fldhe kneeling figure with snakes 
coiled round his body. These snakes are 
tubes of soft metal, fasliioiu'd in the shape 
of snakes with open moutlis. They are coiled 
round the naked limbs and body of the 
sufferer, and boiling water is then [)Oured into 
them, producing the most horrible torture. 

As to cai)itaJ punishments, they are in- 
flicted ill various ways. The mode that is 
thought to be the least terrible is the com- 
mand to commit suicide, because in that case 
they can avoid the mangling of the body, and 
so make their appearance in the spirit world 
whole and entire. This is a privilege only 
accorded to officers of very high rank, and is 
conferred upon them by sending the “silken 
cord.” No cord is really sent, but the inan- 
(late implies tbi', instrument of death. When 
it is received, the doomed man takes some of 
his nearest relatives and most valued friends 
to his house, fastens the silken cord to a 
beam, places himself on a stool, passes the 
noose round his neck, and then leaps off the 
stool, and so dies. Officers of lower rank, 
when they see that they will probably be con- 
demned to death, generally anticipate their 
sentence by hanging themselves on their 
own responsibility. 

For criminals of no status, strangulation 
is the mode of death most preferred. It is 
accomplislied in a manner exactly resembling 
the Spanish garrote. The criminal stands 
with his back to a post, through which a hole 
is bored at the level of his neck. The two 
ends of a cord are passed through the hole, 
the loop embracing the man’s neck. The 
ends are then twisted round a stick, ^nd, by 
a few rapid turns of the stick, the man is 
killed. The rapidity of the process is such 
that Mr. Lockhart mentions an instance 
where he and a friend saw a file of soldiers 
coming along, carrying a^ole and a pinioned 
man in a bai&et. They stopped, lashed the 
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pole to an upright post, took the man out of the jail compound. No one was allowed to 
the basket, tied him to the pole, and strangled supply him with food or drink, and during 
him before the foreigners could find out what the day there was quite a fair in front of the 
they were doing. The strange part bf the cross, people being attracted from a dis- 
busiiiess was that the officials had bribed the tance, and the sweetmeat venders driving a 
apparent culprit and his friends, as they large trade. 

wanted to make the foreigners believe that “ On Saturday he was still alive, when the 
he was an opium smuggler, and that they Taotai was appealed to by a foreigner to put 
were doing their best to stop the trade, an end to the wretch’s suficrings, and he 
Truly it is a strange country. immediately gave orders that the vinegar 

To beheading tlie Chinese have the should be administered, which he expected 
strongest aversion, because they shrink from would produce immediate death; but the 
the idea of appearing headless in the next result was otherwise, and at sunset, when 
world, and they will therefore do all in their the cross was taken within the jail, two sol- 
power to avoid it. A most remarkable in- diers with stout bamboos broke both his 
stance of the extent to which a Chinaman legs, and then strangled him.” 
will go to avoid decapitation is given in the It is no matter of wonder that the woman 
following extract from a letter to an Indian confessed her husband’s guilt, for the face is 
newspaper. The man wns a well-known sometimes beaten with a hard leather strap 
and most abandoned criminal, who with his until the jaws are broken, and the w hole of 
wife had been arrested. the lips fall fabm them. In all probability 

“ On his trial before his judge he refused she was quite as guilty as her husband, so 
to criminate himself, althougn repeatedly that she was not altogether deserving of 
scourged until his oack was raw. If a pi^. 

female witness fails in giving satisfactory Decapitation is always conducted with 
evidence in a court of justice, she is beaten much judicial solemnity, and, as a rule, is 
with a leather strap across the mouth. His restricted to certain seasons of the year, 
wife, desirous of sparing her husband, re- when large batches of criminals are exc- 
fused to give evidence, but after two or three cuted. Tnere are, how^ever, occasional ex- 
applications of strap her courage gave way. ceptions to the rule. The instrument cm- 
She confessed his guilt. The prisoner was ployed is a sword made expressly for the 
then sentenced to decapitation, — deemed by purpose. It is a two-handed w^eapou, very 
the Chinese to be the most severe of pun- heavy, and with a very broad blade. The 
ishments, because they imagine that if a executioners pride themselves on their skill 
man leaves this world 7nin'us any of his in its management, and, in order to show 
members, he appears in the same condition their powers, will draw a black-ink line 
in the next. The culprit, therefore, prayed round a turnip, and sever it at a blow, the 
to be crucified instead of being beheaded. cut never passing on either side of the line. 

“ The cross w’^as of the Latin form, the Before a man is admitted to be an exocu- 
foot being inserted in a stout plank, and the tioiier, he is obliged to prove his ability by 
criminal, standing on a board, had nails this test. 

driven through nis feet, and his hands The criminal is carried to the place of 
stretched and nailed to the cross-beam. His execution in a bamboo cage, and by his side 
legs w^ere fiistened to the cross w ith an iron is the basket in which his head will be re- 
chain, and his arms bound with cords, and moved. He is pinioned in a very effective 
on the cord round his waist was inserted a manner. The middle of a long and thin rope 
piece of wood on which was written his js passed across the back of his neck, and tnc 
name and offence; a similar piece on his ends are crossed on the chest, and brought 
right arm contained his sentence, namely, under the arms. They are then twisted 
to remain on the cross night and day until round the arms, the wrists tied together be- 
he died; another on his left arm had the hind the back, and the ends fastened to the 
name of the judge, with his ' titles and portion of rope upon the neck. A slip of 
offices. paper containing nis name, crime, and sen- 

“ The criminal was nailed to the cross in- tence is fixed to a reed, and stuck at the 
side the Yamun in the presence of the mag- back of his head. See illustration No. I, 
istrate, and then carried by four coolies to on page 1451. 

one of the principal thoroughfares leading On arriving 4 it the place of execution, the 
from the city, where he was left during the officials remove the paper, and take it to the 
day, but removed at night ineide the prison presiding mandarin, wno writes on it in red 
for fear of his friends attempting to rescue ink the warrant for execution. The paper 
him, and again carried forth at daylight in is then replaced, a rope loop is passed over 
charge of two soldiers. He was crucified at the head of the culprit, and the end given to 
noon on the Wednesday^ and Mr. Jones con- an assistant, who drawrs the head forward so 
versed with him at five in the evening. He as to stretch the neck, while a second assis- 
complained of a pain in the chest, and tant holds the body from behind ; and in a 
thirst. On Thurfcay he slept for some moment the head is severed from the body, 
hours, when the cross was laid down within The head is taken away, and generally hung 
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up in a bamboo cage near the scene of the 
crime, mth a labd announcing the name 
and offence of the criminal, and the name 
of the presiding mandarin by 'whose or- 
der he was executed. In some places 
these heads are unpleasantly numerous. 
In many cases the rope and assistants are 
not employed. 

There is even a lower depth of degrada- 
tion than mere beheading. This is called 
“ cutting into small pieces.” Before striking 
the fatal blow, the executioner makes long 
but not deep cuts on the face and in all the 
fleshy ^arts of the body, taking care to avoid 
the chief blood-vessels, so that when the 
culprit is released by the loss of his head, 
he may enter the next world not only with- 
out ahead, but with scarcely any flesh on 
his bones. 

The last of the punishments which will 
be mentioned in this work is that of sawing 
asunder, a punishment which of late years 
has been but rarely inflicted, and we may 
hope is dying out, though in reality it does 
not cause nearly as mucn pain to the sulfferer 
as many of the minor punishments. The 
mode in which it is performed may be seen 
from an anecdote related by Mr. Fleming, 
in the work which has been already quoted. 
There was a distinguished Imperial officer 
named Sun-kwei who was taken prisoner by 
the rebel leader Kih-yung. Knowing the 
ability of his prisoner, the rebel leader 
offered to spare his life on the condition 
that he would accept a command in his army. 
Sun-kwei flatly refused to do so, saying that 
as he was defeated he must die, for that to 
take service against his emperor was impos- 
sible^ Bribes, threats, and promises were of 
no avail, and at last Kih-yung ordered his 
prisoner to be sawn asunder. 

The executioners began to exercise their 
dreadful office, but with all their endeavors 
could, not make the saw enter the body of 
their victim, who only jeered at them for 
their ignorance in not knowing how to saw 
a man asunder. At last Sun-kwei was good 
enough to instruct them in their business. 
“You dead dogs and slaves,” said he, “ if you 
would saw a man asunder, you should com- 
press his body between two planks; but how 
could you know it?” The men followed his 
advice, and sawed him and the planks asun- 
der at the same time, he never relenting, 
but scoffing at them to the last moment 

It is with some reluctance that I describe, 
however briefly, these horrible scenes, but 
to pass over them would be to omit some of 
the most characteristic traits of this strange 
people. Those who know the Chinese na- 
tion will be aware that I have touched the 
subject very lightly, and that the most re- 
volting tnoaes of punishment have not been, 


and for obvious reasons cannot be mentioned 
at all. 

Although the mandarins are generally 
hated by those over whom they are placed, 
there are exceptions to the usual rule, and 
men are found who resist the temptation of 
extorting money from the people,— a temp- 
tation which is rendered the stronger be- 
cause a mandarin who can report that his 
district has paid a very large sum into the 
Imperial treasury is sure of promotion, and 
if he has “ squeezed ” a large tribute out of 
a district that previously had paid but a 
small sum, he may almost reckon on obtain- 
ing the coveted peacock’s feather, with all 

’^hen an honest and kind-hearted man- 
darin vacates his post at the expiration of 
his term of office, the people subscribe to 
present him with an umbrella of state, called 
“The Umbrella of Ten Tliousand of the 
People.” It is made of red silk and satin, 
with three rows of flounces, and bears upon 
it the names of the chief donors written in 
golden characters. When he takes his for- 
mal leave of office, the umbrella is carried in 
procession by his attendants, and he is fol- 
lowed for a certain distance by those who 
presented it. 

The highest honorary reward of this kind 
that can be given is an outer garment made 
of the same material as the umbrella, and 
also decorated with the names of the princi- 
pal donors. This robe of honor is carried in 
procession, hung within a kind of pavilion 
that all may see it, and accompanied by a 
band of music. Such a robe is very seldom 
presented, and the recipient naturally values 
it very highly. 

While treating of honorary rewards, one 
particular kind must be mentioned. If a 
man distinguishes himself greatly, and feels 
that he is under great obligation to some 
person who has no real claim on him, he 
will solicit some high title from the emperor, 
and then ask permission to transfer it to 
his benefactor. Thus it has frequently 
happened that a man, without any rank of 
his own, has taken upon himself the educa- 
tion of a young lad of promising abilities, 
and has been aSerward rewarded by finding 
himself raised even to a higher rank than 
that of his proteg^. Sometimes, when a man 
who has been thus educated is presented to 
a higher title, the emperor bestows on his 
benefactor the lower rank from which he 
has been raised. Thus it will be seen that 
in this country every incentive is employed 
to promote education among the people, and 
that not only the educated man obtains the 
reward which his powers have earned, but 
that those by whom he was educated have 
their share in his honors. 
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SOCIAli CHARACTERISTICS. 


OPTtTM SMOKING — SINGULAR RESULT OF THE HABIT — MODE OF USING THE OPIUM PIPE — TOBACCO 
BMOKINO — THE WATER PIPE — WEIGHTS AND MEASURES THE STEELYARD AND ITS USES — 
BOAT-LIFE IN CHINA — CORMORANT FISHING— FISH SPEARING — CATCHING FISH WITH THE FEET 
— THE DUCK BOATS — AGRICULTURE — MODE OF IRRIGATION — CHINESE MUSIC AND INSTRUMENTS 
— A SKILFUL VIOLINIST— CHINESE SINGtNa— ART IN CHINA — PORCELAIN — CARVING IN IVORF 
AND JADE — MAGIC MIRRORS — RESPECT TO AGE. 

We will conclude this subject with a short obtain the desired pipe. An anecdote illus- 
account of the miscellaneous manners and trative of this practice is narrated by Mr. 
customs of the Chinese. Cobbold in his “Pictures of the Chinese — 

Amon^ the chief of their characteristic “A small salesman, or pedler, was seen 
customs is opium smoking, a vice which is toiling along with great difficulty through 
terribly prevalent, but which is not so uni- the gates of Ningpo, as if straining every 
versally injurious as is often stated. Of nerve to reach some desired point. He was 
course, those who have allowed themselves seen to stagger and fall, and his bundle flew 
to be enslaved by it become gradually de- from him out of his reach. While many 
based, but the proportion of those who do so pass by, some good Samaritan comes to him, 
is very small, though, by the terrible sight lifts up his head, and asks what is tlie matter, 
which they present, they are brought promi- and what he can do for him. He has just 
nently into notice. It seems, moreover, that strength to whisper, ‘ My good friend, 
the quantity consumed at a time is not of so please to untie that bundle; you will find 
much importance as the regularity of the a small box in the centre; give me two or 
habit. three of the pills which are in it, and I shall 

Let a man once fall into the way of smok- be all right.’ It was soon done; the opium 
ing opium, though it be but one pipe, at a pills had their desired effect, and he was 
certain hour of the day, that pipe will be an soon able to rise and pursue his journey to 
absolute necessity, and he takes it, not so his inn.” 

much to procure pleasure, as to allay the This most graphically describes the ex- 
horribW painfol craving from wfiich he suf- treme state of exhaustion which comes on ii 
fers. In fact, a man destroys his health by the usual period of taking the pipe ha« 
opium smoking in China, much as a drunk- passed by. The pedler thought, no doubt 
wd does in England, not so much by taking he had strength just to reach nis inn, whert 
immoderate doses occasionally, but by mak- he would have thrown himself upon a bee 
ing a habit of taking small doses repeatedly, and called for the opium pipe; but he mis 
From such a habit as this very few have the calculated by a few minutes his power o 
courage to break themselves, the powers of endurance, and the pills (often resorted U 
their mind being shattered as well as those in like cases of extremity), when suppliec 
of the body. him by his friend, perhaps saved him fron 

A confirmed opium smoker really cannot an untimely end. Very similar scenes hav* 
exist beyond a certain time without the happened to foreigners travelling in sedai 
deadly drug, and those who are forced to chairs through the country, the bearers hav 
exert themselves are generally provided ing been obliged to stop and take a little c 
with some opium pills, which they take in the opium, in order to prevent complet 
OKdet to give them strength until they can exhaustion, A long hour or more, in th 

om) 
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middle of the day, has frequently to be al- 
lowed, nominally for the sake of dinner and 
rest, but really, in some instances, for the 
opium pipe. 

The pipe which is used for smoking opium 
is not in the least like that which is em- 
ployed for tobacco. The stem is about as 
large as an ordinary office-ruler, and it has ! 
a hole near one end, into which the shank of 
the bowl is fixed. The bowl itself is about 
as large as a Ribstone pippin, and nearly of 
the same shape, the bud representing the 
tiny aperture in which the opium is placed, 
and the stalk representing the shank ’which 
fits into the stem. These pipes are made of 
various niaterials, some being mere bamboo 
and wood, while others have bowls of the 
finest porcelain, and the stem richly en- 
amelled. My own specimen has the stem 
twenty inches in length, and an inch and a 
half in diameter, the bore not being large 
enough to admit an ordinary crowquill. 
.The bowl is of some light-colored wood, 
well varnished, and covered with land- 
scape scenes in black lines. Althouglx it 
has not been in use for many years, it still 
smells strongly of opium, showing that it 
had been saturated with the fumes of the 
drug before it came into my possession. 

The mode of using it is as follows: The 
smoker has a couch prepared, together with 
a little lamp, and his usual supply of the pre- 
pared opium. He lays his head on the pil- 
low, with a long, needle-like implement 
places over the aperture of the bowj a little 
piece of the opium, about as large as a mus- 
tard seed, holds it to the flame of the lamp, 
and, with a long and steady inspiration, the 
whole of the opium is drawn into the lungs 
in the state of vapor. The smoke is re- 
tained for a few seconds, and then expelled. 
The generality of oi)ium smokers are con- 
tent with one pipe, but the votary cf the 
drug will sometimes take as many as twelve 
in succession before be is completely under 
the influence of the opium. As he finishes 
the last morsel of opium, the pipe falls from 
his hand, and he passes into that dreamland 
for which he has bartered everything that 
makes life precious. 

The terrible scenes which have so often 
been related take place for the most part at 
the opium shops, places which are nomi- i 
nally illegal, but which carry on their trade 
by payment of periodical bribes to the rul- 
ing official of the place. In Tien-tsin alone 
there were upwards of three hundred of 
these shops, in which opium could be pur- 
chased or sold wholesale, or could be refined 
for smoking, and consumed on the premises. 

There is only one redeeming point in 
opium smoking, namely, that it does not 
produce the brutal scenes which too often 
take place in the gin palaces of this country. 
Mr, Fleming remarks of this vice: “if 
opium smoking is a great evil among the 
Chinese people, as it is no doubt, yet they 


endeavor to hide it, they are ashamed of it, 
and it offends neither the eyes nor the hear- 
ing by offensive- publicity. It ,is not made a 
parade of by night and by day, neither does 
it give rise to mad revels and murderous 
riots. Its effects on the health may be 
more prejudicial than our habits of alcho- 
hol drinking, but yet it is hard to see any of 
those broken-down creatures that one reads 
about” 

Indeed, the Chinese themselves, who are 
apt to drink more than they ought of a fiery 
liquid called sainshu, say that the spirit is far 
more injurious than the drug. 

We will now see how the Chinese smoke 
tobacco. The pipe which is ordinarily used 
has a veiy little bowl of brass, at the end of 
a slight stem about as large as a drawing 
pencil. The bowl is scarcely large enough 
to hold the half of a boy’s playing marble, 
and is almost exactly like the Japanese pipe, 
W’hich will be presently described. 

A pipe that is very much in fashion, espec- 
ially with the women, is a kind of water-pipe 
made of brass’, and enlarged at the bottom 
so as to stand upright. The enlarged por- 
tion is filled with water, through which the 
smoke passes, as in a hookah. The little 
brass tube which serves the purpose of a 
bowl can be drawn out of the body of the 
pipe, so as to be charged afresh; and in most 
cases each pipe is supplied with several 
bowls, so that they can be used successively 
as wanted. Only three whiffs are taken at 
a time; and indeed the quantity of tobacco 
used is so small, that more would be almost 
out of the question. For this pipe, tobarco 
is prepared in a peculiar manner, a minute 
quantity of arsenic being mixed with it. 

One peculiarity about the Chinese is their 
almost universal employment of weight as 
a measure. With the exception of olijecls 
of art, nearly everything is bought by 
weight, and tlie consequence is, that the 
most absurd modes of increasing the weight 
are often employed. Fowls and ducks, for 
example, are sold alive b}’ weight, so that 
the dishonest vendor lias a habit of cram- 
ming with stones before he brings them to 
market. Fish are also taken to market 
while still living, and are improved in a|i- 
pearance by being blown up with bellows, 
and in weight by being crammed with 
stones. Through the lips of each fish a Hug 
is passed, so that it may be at once taken 
from the water and hung upon the hook of 
the balance. Nor is the fish dealer particu- 
lar as to the sufferings of the creatures which 
he sells, and he has not the least hesitation 
in cutting off* a pound or two in case his cus- 
tomer does not wish to purchase an entire 
fish. 

In these transactions the Chinese do 
not use scales, but employ a “steelyard” 
balance, made of various materials and 
various sizes, according to the object* for 
which it was inteaded. That which is 
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meant for ordinary market use is made 
of wood, and is marked at regular dis- 
tances by small brass studs, so as to* desig- 
nate the exact places on which the weight 
should be hung. Those which are intended 
for finer work are of ivory. 

It is kept in a case, which looks something 
like two wooden spoons laid upon each 
other, so that their bowls enclose any object 
placed between them. They are united by 
a rivet or pivot, which passes through the 
ends of the handles, enabling them to be 
separated at will by drawing them sideways. 
In order to prevent them from coming apart 
needlessly, a ring of bamboo is plaited 
loosely round the stem, so that when it is 
slipped toward the bowl, the two halves 
of the case are kept together, and when 
it is slid to the end of the stem, they can be 
separated. In one of the halves of the bowl 
a large hole is scooped, in which the pan of 
the balance lies, and a smaller hole is cut for 
the reception of the weight. The steelyard 
itself lies in a groove cut along the inside of 
the stem. The reader will see that when 
the apparatus is closed, it lies very compactly, 
and can be stuck into the girdle ready for 
use at any mament. 

The “ yard ” of this balance is of ivory, 
and is longer and more slender than the 
chopsticks which have already been de- 
scribed. Ill my specimen it is eleven inches 
in length, and the sixth of an inch in diame- 
ter in the thickest part. Three distinct sets of 
marks are made upon it, and there are three 
s^aratc fulcra, so that when the weight ex- 
ceeds the amount which can be measured 
vfithone fulcrum, the second or third ful- 
crum can be used with its own set of marks. 

The arrangement of these marks is a fer- 
tile source of dispute among the Chinese. 
There is no standard by which all the bal- 
ances can be regulated, but each dealer has 
his OAvn balance, and his own arrangement 
of the gradations upon it. The natural con- 
sequence is, that quarrels take place with 
every purchase, A vast amount of time is 
wasted upon disputes which might easily be 
avoided, were the government to establisli 
a standard balance, by which all others 
might be graduated. Time, however, is not 
of the least importance to a Chinese, and as 
a prolonged bargain has a positive fascina- 
tion for him, it is probable that such a regu- 
lation would not be popular, and would in- 
deed be evaded in every mode which Chi- 
nese ingenuity could invent. The larger 
steelyards have a hook whereon to hang the 
article to be weighed, but those which are 
intended for weighing small and valuable 
objects arc furnished with a, shallow brass 
pan, attached to the end of the balance by 
four silken threads. 

The extraordinary economy which dis- 
tinguishes the Chinese is characteristically 
shown in the population which crowds the 
rivers near tne principal towns. A vivid 


picture of Chinese boat-life is given by Mr. 
Tiffany, in his “American’s Sojourn in the 
Celestial Empire.” After describing the 
various kinds of boats that he seen, he 
proceeds as follows : 

“We have passed through several miles 
of boats, and nave not seen the quarter of 
them. It is, indeed, impossible to give an 
idea of their number. Some say that there 
are as many as seventy thousand of them at 
the city of Canton alone. But let us be 
content with forty thousand. Then fancy 
forty thousand wild swans, closely packed 
together, floating on some wide pond, and 
mostly restless, and you would say that they 
woula cover many acres of their element. 
ISTow, by the enchantment of imagination, 
convert the pond into the roaring l^ekiang 
River, the swans into boats of every shapo 
and size, the notes of the birds into the yells, 
the shrieks, the piercing voices of the river 
people, and you may have the actual scene 
before you. 

“ And all these boats, miles upon miles, 
from border to border, are densely packed 
with human beings in every stage of life, in 
almost every occupation that exists upon the 
shore that they seldom trespass upon; and 
there they are born and earn their scanty 
bread, and there they die. The boats are 
moored side by side, in long-reaching thou- 
sands, so that the canal which they form 
stretches to a point hi the distance. In the 
Shaneem quarter, above the foreign facto- 
ries, they form large squares and avenues. 
Forty thousand floating tenements would, 
under any circumstances, be considered a 
singular sight, but here the swarming occu- 
pants give them the appearance ^f a mighty 
metropolis.” 

It seems strange that so vast a population 
should live on the river, within pistol shot 
of the land, and yet that the greater number 
of them, from their birth to their death, have 
never known what it is to put a foot on the 
shore. When one of the older boatmen 
does so for the first time, he can hardly 
walk, the firm land being as difficult for 
him to tread as the deck of a tossing vessel 
is to a landsman. 

Though the smallest of all the vessels that 
traverse’ a Chinese river, the sampans are 
perhaps the most conspicuous. They are 
rather small boats, drawing but little water, 
and for the most part propelled by two 
women, one sitting in the bow with her oar,, 
and the other stationed in the stern, work- 
ing the huge implement, half oar, half rud- 
der, by which the boat is at once propelled 
and guided. Many of the boat-steerers are 
quite young girls, but they manage their 
craft with wonderful skill and power, hardly 
ever touching another boat, no matter how 
many may be darting about the river, and, 
with one mighty sweep of the huge scull, 
sending the boat clear of the obstacle from 
which escape seemed impossible but a second 
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before. To the eye of a foreigner, the boat- it can. The fisherman, however, can propel 
women are more pleasing in appearance than his light raft faster than the cormorant can 
their sisters of the land, inasmuch as their swim, and soon brings the truant to 
feet are allowed to assume their proper reason. This i^ort has recently been in- 
shape, and exposure t6 the air and exercise troduced into England, and bids fair to be 
take away the sickly, pasty complexion successful. 

which often distinguishes the better-class Though caring little for sport, and pursu- 
women on shore, and is heightened by the ing game merely for the “ pot,” the Chinese 
white powder with which they persist in employ one or two methods of fishing which 
disfiguring themselves. have the sporting element in them, — i. e. 

Some of the mandarin boats present the which give the quarry a Mr chance of es- 
greatest possible contrast to the little sam- cape. Such, for example, is fish spearing, 

S ans. They are, in fact, floating palaces, which is practised after rather a curious 
ecorated in the most picturesque and manner. The fisherman generally takes his 
sumptuous manner, and furnished with stand upon a low bridge, and is furnished 
every luxury that a wealthy Chinaman can with a trident spear and a decoy fish. The 
command. They often have thirty or forty decoy fish is prepared by lacing a strip of 
oars of a side, are gaily bedecked with flags wood to either side of its dorsal fin, and to 
and brilliant lanterns, and mostly carry sev- these sticks a slight line is fastened, 
eral cannon, together with abundance of All being prepared, the fisherman takes 
fire-arms, in order to deter the pirates, who his place on the bridge, drops the decoy into 
would be likely to swoop down upon an un- the water, and ties the end of the line 
armed vessel, kill the passengers, and seize to a stick like a fishing-rod, while he holds 
the boat for their own purposes. the three-pronged spear in his right hand. 

In connection with the river life of the As large a fish as the sportsman can procure 
Chinese may be mentioned the various is used for the decoy; and as it swims about, 
modes of fishing. The most celebrated its fellows come up to it, apparently attracted 
method is that in which the fish are caught by its peculiar movements. As they come 
by cormorants. The fisherman has several within reach, they are struck with the tri- 
or these birds, which are trained to the dent, and deposited in the fisherman’s 
short, and indeed are bred from the egg for basket. 

the purpose, and sold at high prices when A very inferior kind of fishing is carried 
ftilly trained. The man goes out in a boat on in places where the bed of the river is 
or on a raft, accompanied by his birds, and muddy. The fisherman wades into the 
when he comes to a favorable spot, sends river up to his knees or deeper, and every 
them into the water. They immediately now and then strikes the surface of ^he 
dive, and dart upon the fish, which they are water violently. As he does so, the fish 
taught to bring to the boat. which love such localities dive under the 

Should the fish be too large, the man gen^ mud, where they are felt and held down oy 
erally takes both fish and bird into his boat the bare feet of the man. As soon as he 
by means of a net at the end of a handle; feels the wriggling of a fish under his foot, 
and often when a bird has captured a very he stoops down, often having to plunge en- 
large fish, and is likely to lose it, one or two tirely under water, draws the fish from under 
of its companions will come to its assistance, his foot, and drops it into his basket. It is 
and by their united efforts hold the fish evident that only small fish can be caught 
until their master can come up. A ring is by this method. I have tried it myself, and 
put loosely round the throats of the birds, so found that after a little trouble it was easy 
ihat the^y cannot swallow the fish even if to catch any quantity of small flounders and 
they desire to do so; but a well- trained cor- similar fish, — too small, indeed, to be of any 
morant wiU no more eat a fish than a well- use, except to the thrifty Chinese, two of 
trained pointer will eat a partridge. Each whom will buy a duck’s head and divide it 
time that the cormorant brings a fish to the for their dinner. 

boat, it is rewarded with a mouthful of food, Among other river industries may be 
generally a mouthful of eel, its master rais- mentioned the system of duck feeding that 
lug the ring to allow it to swallow. is there carried on. Vast quantities of 

Fishing with cormorants is almost inva- ducks’ eggs are hatched by artificial heat, 
riably carried on at high tide, and near and are purchased, when only a day or two 
bridges, as fish always love to congregate old, by the persbns who make their living 
under shelter. At such times *the bridges by feeding and selling the birds. One favor- 
are always crowded with spectators watching ite mode of duck feeding is to keep the birds 
the feats of the cormorants. in a boat fitted up for the purpose, and to 

The raft on which the fisherman stands is take the boat along the banks of the river, 
made of five or six bamboos, about twenty At low water the keeper lets out the ducks, 
feet in length. Now and then a cormorant which find abundance of food in the multi- 
which has not completed its course of train- tu^nous creatures that swarm in the mud, 
ing is so delighted when it catches a fish, and when he thinks fit, he recalls them by a 
that it swims away lh>m its master as i^t as signal As soon as they hear the signali 
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they hufiry to the boat with an alacrity that 
seems rather ludicrous, unless the spectator 
knows that the last duck always gets, a sharp 
blow from a switch. 

The characteristic thrift of the Chinese is 
well shown in their various agricultural 
operations, which are marvellousTv success- 
ful, not only on account of the real skill and 
knowledge possessed by the Chinese, but by 
reason of the systematic and ceaseless labor 
bestowed upon the various crops. Not a 
weed is allowed to absorb the nutriment 
which ought to go to the rice, and between 
the rows of plants the laborer creeps on his 
hands and knees, searching for every weed, 
and working with his fingers the earth round 
every root. Taken alone, this is hard and 
disagreeable work, but, as the rice is planted 
in mud, as sharp stones are often hidden 
under the mud, and as leeches abound in it, 
the hardships of a rice-weeder’s life may be 
conceived. 

The water which is so necessary for the 
crop is mostly supplied by mechanical 
means. If the agriculturist is fortunate 
enough to have land near the river or canal, 
his task is comparatively easy. He has only 
to erect a certain number of water-engines. 
These are almost all on the same principle, 
— i. e. an endless chain passing over two 
wheels, and drawi^ the water through an 
inclined trough. Tne wheels are generally 
worked by men, who turn them with their 
feet, supporting themselves on a horizontal 
bamboo. A larger and more complicated 
apparatus is worked by a buffalo. 

At the smaller wheels all labor, as Mr. 
Milne observes; “In working them the 
energies of every household appeared taxed 
to the utmost vigor, as if each individual felt 
convinced of the necessity of his personal aid 
in securing a good and plentiful crop. I saw 
both young and old leaning on the same 
frame, treading the same wheel, and hum- 
ming together their rustic song as they trod. 
Boys six years of age kept the step very 
well with men of fifty, and if too small to 
mount the wheel, they were placed on the 
ground to work the paddles with their little 
hands; and women, too, whose tiny and 
compressed feet disable them from treading 
the mill, stood at the feet of the men, keep- 
ing time with their hands- . , . None 
were indolent. There was no cessation, nor 
was there exemption from' labor; and, while 
they fought among the thorns and thistles 
with which the ground had been cursed, 
and with the sweat of thp brow under a 
blazing sun sowed, weeded, and watered the 
earth, no murmurs were heard, save the 
undulating sound of the husbandman’s song 
as it waved over the field.” Those women 
who are fortunate enough to possess fee^ of 
the natural size work as hard in the field 
as the men do, and are then almost as 
scuitUy attired, a wide and short pair of 
trousers, and a wide hat to shelter themi 


from the sun, being all the clothing they 
care for. 

Though the earth be poor, the Chinese 
agriculturist forces it to bear, for every sub* 
stance which can serve as manure is care- 
fully saved for that purpose. Not only do 
the Chinese dispose of all the refuse of their 
houses and streets in the fields, but, as we 
have seen, even the little scraps of hair that 
are shaved from the head are saved and used 
as manure. Indeed, it is only by means of 
this exceeding economy that the inhabitants 
of so densely populated a country can sus- 
tain life. 

Our concluding notes on Chinese life 
must be few and short. 


According to their own ideas, they are as 
much adepts in music as in the other arts 
and sciences, which, as they believe, have 
placed them at the very summit of human- 
ity. They have a tolerable variety of mu- 
sical instruments, the most common uf which 
is the San-hien, a sort of three-stringed gui- 
tar, with a very long neck and a very little 
cylindrical body. The strings are of silk, 
and are struck with a thin slip of bamboo at 
the end of the finger. Then, as a type of 
stringed instruments played with a bow, 
may be mentioned the Urh-heen, or two- 
stringed fiddles, the sounds of which are 
generally very disagreeable, — that is, when 
produced for Chinese ears; but when the 
plainer desires to imitate the characteristics 


of European music, he can do so very per- 
fectly, as is shown by Mr. Fleming: — 

“ In one of the most thronged streets I 
was, on one afternoon, elbowing my way 
along, exploring the ‘ Heavenly Ford,’ When* 
the sound of a violin play- 
ing a well-known waltz 
fixed my attention in a by- 
^ne; and there, instead of 
a hairy Briton flourishing 
a bow over a Cremona, was 
a blind beggar eliciting 
those pleasant notes with 
as great precision and tone 
from the rude and weighty 
mallet-shaped urh-heen, as 
if he had been all his pub- 
lic life first violin at the 
opera.” 

I j 1 I . The same traveller re- 

I I K ! marks of the vocal music 

of the Chinese, that “a 
, j I Chinaman rehearsing . a 

j I I song looks and gives ut- 

; 1 J J ; terance to such goat-like 

j 1 f ,i II bleats, that it is impossible 

i i 1 1 , ~ ^to avoid the conclusion that 
i is laboring^ under a 

1 M violent attack of chronic 

1* ^ whooping-cougli, combined 

with intermittent seizures 
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of hiccough, — the ‘ dyltu; 
Mis’ of the inhuman 
set, to at the end of each 
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verse finishing in the most confounding 
hysterical perturbations of the vocal chords.’^ 

There are several Chinese wind instru- 
ments. For instance, there is a clarionet, 
called Shu-teh, an instrument with a very 
loud and piercing note, and a peculiar 
“ mouth-organ,” in which are a number of 
pipes. One of these instruments, drawn 
irom a specimen in my collection, is shown 
on page 1445. It contains sixteen pipes, of 
different lengths, arranged in pairs. Some 
of the pipes, however, are “ dummies,” and 
are only inserted to give the instrument an 
appearance of regularity. The length of the 
pipes has nothing to do with the pitch of 
the note, as they speak by means of brass 
vibrators inserted into the lower end, exactly 
like those of harmoniums. The pipes are 
bound together by means of a horn band 
that passes aroum! them. When it is used, 
the player blows into the projecting mouth- 
piece, and with his fingers stops or opens the 
apertures in the pipes. The tone of this in- 
strument is not pleasing to European ears. 

Strange as Chinese music seems to us, and 
unpleasant as are the odd and unexpected 
intervals of their melodies, the art is ev- 
idently cultivated among the people, and 
there is scarcely a house without its musical 
instrument of some kind. In the evening, 
according to Mr. Fleming, “ in passing 
through the narrow streets, one is sure to 
hear from the dimly lighted houses the 
squealing, incoherent, ancl dis- 
torted vibrations tumbling out 


despite their exaggeration of gesture, and 
their almost ludicrous perspective, that the 
best English artists have admired them sin- 
cerely. 

Of their porcelain, in which they simply 
stand alone, it is impossible to treat fully in 
such a work as this, as the subject would 
demand a volume to itself. Their carved 
work in ivor}^ is familiarly known throughout 
the greater part of the civilized world. In 
many of these carvings the object of the 
artist seems to have been, not to develop any 
beauties of form, but to show his power of 
achieving seeming impossibilities. Among 
the best-known forms of Chinese carving 
maybe reckoned the sets of concentric balls, 
which are cut out of solid ivory, or at least 
are said to be so made. 

There is quite a controversy about the 
mode of cutting these balls, anci even those 
who have spent much time in China, and are 
thoroughly acquainted wdth the arts and 
manufactures of the country, disagree on 
this subject, some saying that the balls are 
really cut from solid ivory, and others that 
each ball is made of two separate portions, 
which are joined very artificially by cement, 
and can be separated by steeping in boiling 
water. Of the two explanaliQns I am rather 
inclined to believe the former, as none of 
those who say that the balls can be separated 
seem to have tried the experiment for them- 
selves. The mode of cutting these curious 




on the night air with a spas- 

modic reality and a foreign- / 

ness of style that at once re- ‘ ; 

mind the listener of the out- 

landish country he is in.” X . 

The preference of the Chinese wS- * 

for tlie strange, wild, abrupt ■’ 

intervals ^ thei^ own music , 

ranec^of more perfect ceale, 

t^le proviso that it is decid- ][■ . - ' -wT 

ediy inferior to their own. T ' r. 

i'roin Music we turn to /Jt^ /p 

Art In theirown line of art ^ 

the Chinese are unsurpassed, S||^a y 
not to say inimitable. Igno- 
rant of perspective as they 

may be, there is a quaint ^ c* tt 

force and vigor about their CHINESE ABT. (From Sir Hope Grant’s 

lines HiSif is worthy of all Collection.) 

praise, while their rich soft- 


ness of color can scarcely be equalled. From specimens of art is said to be by boring 
time immemorial they have been acquainted conical holes from the circumference of the 
with the art of color printing from wooden ball to its centre with a spherical piece of 
blocks, and some of their oldest examples of Ivory, and the detaching each ball in suc- 
color printing are so ftiU of li|b and spirit. ) cession with curved took* 
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. -The jade^arving of China is also celebrated. 
This material is remarkable for the beau- 
tifully soft polish which can be given to it, 
and, as it is a rare mineral and exceedingly 
hard, coming next in that respect to the ruby, 
articles made of jade are valued very highly 
by the Chinese. In the accompanying illus- 
tration are shown a number of jade carvings 
belonging to Sir Hope Grant, who kindly 
allowed me to have them engraved for this 
work. The bowl in the front is carved in 
imitation of a water-lily, the handle being 
formed from the flower-stem. The ring 
which hangs from the handle is cut from the 
same piece of jade. Just behind it is ajar 
of the same material, which is a wonderful 
specimen of carving, and admirably shows 
the patient industry of the Chinese worker. 
The second small bowl in the front, and the 
jar behind it, are also of jade. 

The elegant jar which occupies the centre 
of the group is a splendid specimen of enamel, 
and beside it is a lar^e piece of lapis lazuli^ 
on. which is engraved a poem written by the 
emperor himself. ' 

The celebrated Summer Palace or Yuen- 
ming-yuen, which was sacked and burned 
by the English and French forces, was 
filled with splendid specimens of jade carv- 
ing, some of which are shown in the pre- 
ceding illustration. There are three kinds 
of'jade, the cream-colored, the clear white, 
and the bright green. This last is the most 
esteemed, and is so valuable that a single 
bead, not so large as a boy’s playing marble, 
is worth a pound, or even more. Some neck- 
laces made of these beads were sold after the 
destruction of the Summer Palace, and 
though they only contained about a hundred 
and fifty beads, a hundred ah^ twenty pounds 
were given for them, the Chinese commis- 
sioners thinking' that they were sold at a 
very cheap'^ratk The Chinese name for this 
jade is “ feh-tsui.” 

One of . the most remarkable instances of 
Chinese art is the magic mirror. This article 
is a circiilar plate of metal rather more' than 
a quarter of an Inch ^ick, having its face 
smooth and iiighly polished, and its back 
dark and ov.iamehted with various patterns, 
among which foux'* Chinese characters are 
conspicuous. These characters are in hon-' 
or of literature, and seem to be generally 
employed for the decoration of these mir- 
rors. 

Whefi used simply for the purpose of re- 
flecting th^Tac^ the mirrors present nothing 
w;or(Jiy of notice, but when they are held to 
the sun, and the beams thrown upon a white 
surface, the whole of the characters on the 
b£^k are shown in the reflection. The mirror 
will even show its powers when used with a 
lamp, but the sun is required to bring out 
^e characters clearly. A small but excellent 
specimen of this mirror was presented to me 
by Dr. Flaxman SpurreH,and always excites 
peat admiration wherever it is shown, Not 

TO 


the least trace of any figure is to 'be found in 
the face of the mirror, and the higher the 
polish given to the face, the clearer is the rep- 
resentation of the figures on the back. 

Several theories have been promulgated 
respecting the mode of making these extra- 
ordinary mirrors, the most probable one 
being that the characters and patterns on the 
back are made of a harder and more con- 
densed metal than that of the rest of the 
mirror, and that, when a high polish is given 
to the face, the difference of the metal is not 
perceptible, except by the mode in which it 
reflects light. 

There is much to say respecting the 
customs of the Chinese. The small space, 
however, which remains will not permit 14s 
to treat fully of such wide subjects as religion, 
marriage, and disposal of the dead, and that 
they should be cursorily treated is impos- 
sible. We will therefore conclude with one 
of the most pleasing traits in the Chinese 
character, namely, the respect paid to ofd 
age. 

According to Mr. Milne, “The sacred 
regard which Chinese pay to the claims of 
kindred secures to the patriarchs of re- 
spectable families ample support in tlm 
advanced and helpless stage of their pil- 
grimage; and charity often relieves poor sep- 
tuagenarians whose relations may be unable 
to supply them with comforts or necessaries 
at their mature age. In China one’s feelings 
are not harrowed with the sad speoLacle of 
an aged parent discarded by his children, and 
left to perish, unattended and imnursed, 
under a scorching sun, or on the banks of a 
rolling river. But you will see the tottering 
senior, man or woman, who has not the 
means to hire a sedan, led through the alleys 
and streets by a son or a grandchild, com- 
manding the spontaneous respect of each 
passer-by, the homage of every junior. 

“ The deference of the polloi to the extreme 
sections of old age is manifest likewise from 
the tablets and monuments you may any day 
stumble upon, that have been erected by 
public subscription to the memory of octo- 
genarians, nonagenarians, and centenarians. 
Nor is the government backward in en- 
couraging this, but the .reverse. Hence I 
have often seen very aged men and women 
in the streets, arrayed in yellow, i. e, imperial, 
robes, t^p gift of the emperor, in mark of 
honor, and but of respect to their gray hairs.” 
The reader will remember that an honorary 
degree i 8 „ given to competitors who have 
reached ah advanced age. 

On one occasion, the emperor called 
together about four thousand old men at his 
pEuace, entertained tiiem with a banmiet, at 
which they were served by his own children 
and grandchildren, presented each of them 
with money and a yellow robe, and conferred 
upon the oldest of the assembly, a man aged 
one hundred and eleven years, the rank and 
dress of a mandarin. 
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l^amily festivals axe held, something like 
the silver and golden wedding of the Ger- 
mans, to celebrate each decade of life; and 
so important do the Chinese consider mese 
festivals that they are often held by children 
even after the death of their parents, the 
only difference being that they have some- 
what of a funeral cast, white, the color of 
mourning, being substituted for red, the color 
of joy. On those occasions the children offer 
gifts, and no present is thought to be more 
grateful to the recipient than a very hand- 
some coffin. All Chinese who can afford it 
purchase during their lifetime a coffin as 
handsome as th^ means will permit, and so, 
should they not have been able to purchase 
this their last resting-place, their children 
think themselves honored by taking the pur- 
chase into their own hands. These coffins 
are nearly square, are made of immense 
thickness; and are so carefully cemented that 
the body maybe kept in them without need- 
ing burial. 

Filial respect is inculcated into the Chinese 
with their earliest breath, and their youthful 
minds are filled yrith le^nds of pious chil- 
dren. For example: Wu Mang was the son 
of parents who were too poor to possess 
mosquito curtains. So at night Wu Mang 
used, to allow the mosquitoes to feed upon 


him, hoping that they would prefer a young 
boy to aged people. Wang Liang lost his 
mothe]^ and had a step-mother who disliked 
him. Still he behaved to her as though she 
had been his own motherland once, when she 
wished for some fresh fish and the river was 
frozen, Wang Liang went to the river, took 
off his clothes, and lay on the ice, hoping to 
melt it Suddenly, in reward for his filial 
conduct, the ice opened, and out leaped two 
fine carp, which he took to his step-mother. 
Again, Lae, when he was seventy years ot 
age, dressed and behaved like a child, in order 
that his parents should not be troubled, when 
looking at him, with the idea of their own 
age. 

In every town or village, the oldest persons 
are treated with the greatest consideration, 
not on account of th& rank or wealth, but 
of their age. Every one gives way to them, 
they have the best places in the theatres, are 
brought forw^d at every public spectacle, 
and are indulged in every possible way. Such 
has been the custom from tim^ immemorial 
in this great nation, which was civilized when 
the inhabitants of England were naked 
savages. The oldest civilized nation in the 
world, they have honored their fathers and 
their mothers, and their days have been long 
in the land. 
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The Empire of Japan extends over a vast 
cluster of Islands, of different sizes, situated 
on the north eastern coast of Asia. There 
are nearly four thousand of these islands, 
but the kingdom practically consists of three 
chief Islands, Niphon, Kiou-siou, or Kew- 
sew, and Sikok, or Sitkokf. The first of 
tliese islands gives its name to the entire 
empire, our word Japan not having even a 
Japanese origin, but being a corruption of 
the Chinese rendering of the word Niphon, 
t. e. Land of the Sunrise. As might be in- 
ferred, it is within the island of Kiphon that 
the capital, Jeddo or Yedo, is placed. 

The complexion of the Japanese is yel- 
lowish, with a little brown, and in many 
cases is no darker than that of a Portuguese 
or southern Italian. The eyes are small, 
and not so much sunk in the head as those 
of the Chinese- the hair is black, straight, 
and coarse, and the nose, though thick, is 
well formed. Their stature is about equal 
to that of ordinary Europeans, and their 
iimbs, though not large, are often very pow- 
erful, a sli^tly-made Japanese being able 
to lift easily a weight which a stalwart Eng- 
lishman would find a heavy burden. 

Tbe dress of the Japanese is very peculiar, 
and w^ suit^ to their features and complex- 
ion. Although it has about it something of a 
Chinese aspect; it is as distinct ftrom the 
Chinese as is the character of the two peo- 
ple. As 14 China, the dress consists of much 
^ sama'^des with both sezeS| thatof the 


women differing from male apparel chiefly 
in the comparative length of tne robes and 
the mode of dressing the hair. A male 
Japanese may or may not wear trousers, 
his liberty in this point being absolute, 
sometimes amounting to a practical dispen- ^ 
sation with all dress whatever. 

The chief articles of male dress are robes 
of differing lengths, one being worn upon 
the other, until a man will sometimes carry 
four or five robes at once. They are girt 
round the waist with a broad sash, so tiiat 
if the wearer wishes to remove his dress, he 
has only to loosen the sash, and draw his 
arms out of the sleeves, when all the gar- 
ments fall to the ground together. The 
sleeves are very large, and, being partly 
closed at the ends, are used as pockets, in 
which are carried various little articles of 
portable property. In the sleeves,' for exam- 
ple, are carried the squares of white paper 
which serve as pocket handkerchiefs, and 
which are always thrown away when used; 
and in the same convenient receptacle the 
Japanese guest will carry off the remains of 
the feast to which he has been invited, such 
being the custom of this strange country. 

The material of these robes differs accord- 
ing to the wealth and quality of the wearer, 
some being of simple cotton, whfie those of 
the higher classes are made of the fines"; 
silks^ and ornamented with the device or 
arms of the family, embroidered on the 
breiist and back of uie outer robe. 
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The hair of the men is dressed in a very 
singular manner. The front and temples of 
the head are shaved, as in China, and the 
remaining hair is m^e into a tail, as is the 
case with the Chinese. The hair, however, 
is not allowed to grow to its utmost length, 
and to hang down the back, but is made into 
a short queue, about three inches in length, 
and as thick as the finger, and is turned up 
over the top of the head. Generally the 
head is bare, but it is sometimes covered 
with a hat. The hats differ much in shape. 
That which is in general use is nearly flat, 
and is fastened to the head by six strings, 
tvvo of which pass under the chin, two are 
crossed ’at the back of the head, and two 
more are passed under the nose. A hat thus 
fastened gives to the head a very singular 
aspect, making the face look as if it had 
suffered from a severe accident, and was 
c(Tvered ’with bandages. Some hats look 
like beehives, and entirely conceal the fea- 
tures, and are worn by outlaws, or “ lonins,” 
and disgraced nobles. Sometimes the men 
pass a piece of stuff over their heads in such 
a way as to hide the forehead and chin, and 
only to leave the eyes, nose, and mouth ex- 
posed; and in winter they throw over the 
hat a piece of cloth, which is tied over the 
■ nose so as to shield that member from the 
cold lilasts. 

Men of consideration also wear a scarf 
over the shoulders, its length being regulated 
by the rank of the wearer, and thus serving 
to indicate the amount of courtesy which is 
diie from one man to another. When two 
Ja])anese gentlemen meet, they bow until 
the ends of the scarf touch the ground. It 
is evident, therefore, that the man who, in 
virtue of his rank, wears the longest scarf, 
havS the less distance to bow. 

In addition to the ordinary costume, the 
dress of ceremony has two extraordinary 
adftitioiis. The nrst is the “kami-samo,” 
respecting which the Japanese are exceed- 
ingly punctilious. It consists of a piece of 
stuff which is folded back over the shoul- 
ders in a fan-like form, and gives a most ex- 
traordinary and awkward look to the wearer. 
Courtiers wear another article of dress 
which is exactly opposed to our customs. 

In Euro^pean courts the nether garments 
are abbreviated, and only come to the knee; 
in Japan the custom is reversed. When the 
nobles appear before the emperor, they wear 
a pair of trousers with legs fully twice as 
long as those of the wearer, so that in walk- 
ing they trail a yard or so on the ground. 
Walking in such garments is an art which 
can only be attained by long practice, hnd 
which, even when learned, is nothing more 
than an ungainly shuffle, threatening every 
moment ta throw the courtier on his face. 
The attitudes which are assumed by fashiona- 
ble courtiers are so absurd that the Japanese 
picture books abound in caricatures of noble- 
men at court. The object of this carious 


custom is probably to give the wearer of the 
court dress an aspect as if he were kneeling 
instead of standing. 

Men of the better classes always appear 
in public carefully dressed, but those of 
the lower orders consider themselves suffi- 
ciently clothed if they have a mere strip of 
cloth like the “ languti ” of India. Coolies, 
for example, laborers of various kinds, post- 
runners, etc., wear notliiug but the cloth strip 
while at work. 

Mr. *Oiiphaat, in his “Narrative,” men- 
tions this fact in connection with the cus- 
tom of tattooing, which is carried out in 
Japan to as much perfection as in Polynesia. 
‘‘ Some, however, denied themselves the 
beiieflt of dress, apparently for the purpose 
of exhibiting" the brilliant patterns in which 
their sldns Vere tattooed. One man had a 
monster crab on the small of his back, and a 
pretty cottage on his chest. It is rather fash- 
ionable to have scarlet fish playing sport- 
ively between your shoulders. The scarlet 
tattooing presents a very disgusting appear- 
ance. The skin looks as if it had been care- 
fully peeled oft’ into the required pattern. 

“ On a really well- tattooed man there is 
not an inch of the body which does not form 
' part of a pictorial representation. If the 
general effect is not agreeable, it is perfectly 
decent, for the skin ceases to look bare, or 
like skin at all; it rather resembles a harle- 
quin’s costume. It must be dreadful to feel 
that one can never undress again. Yet 
what anguish does not the victim undergo, 
in order' to put himself into a permanent 
suit of red dye and gunpowder! ” The 
Japanese are very fond of their children, 
and in summer time a man may often be 
seen in the streets, wearing nothing but the 
cloth strip, and carrying in his arms his in- 
fant child, who has no clothing whatever. 

Sometimes a man will appear in a cos- 
tume which even seems more absurd than 
the almost entire nudity which has just 
been mentioned, and will walk about in a 
hat, a short jacket, and nothing else but the 
cloth. 

In an illustration on thcr next page, the 
artist has sliown a number of the ordinary 
costumes as they appear when the wearers 
are gathered round a ballad-singer. Thp 
most conspicuous figure is that of a Sam- 
ourai or Yaconin, an armed retainer of a 
nobleman, swaggering ^long with the two 
swords emblematic of his office, and his fea- 
tures nearly hidden under his hat. The 
men wearing the extraordinary piebald 
dresses are a sort of street constable, who 
accompany a man of rank on his journey, 
and who jmgle an iron rod laden with rings, 
in order to warn people to get out of the 
way of th6 great man. The.<2her figures of 
men are arranged so as to show the mode of 
dressing the hair, and one or two varieties 
of costume. 

The general appearance of the womea’s 
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dress is well shown by a figure opposite to 
that of the Samourai. The dress is almost 
exactly like that of the men, except that the 
materials are generally finer, ana the sash 
which confines the garments to the waist is 
very broad, and gathered up into a large 
and peculiar knot, almost exact^ like the 
“panier ” of European fashion. " Both sexes 
wear stockings made like mittens, and hav- 
ing a separate place for the reception of the 
great toe. Without this / provision they 
would not be able to wear the peculiar san- 
dals and clogs of the country, which are 
held on the toot by a Y-shaped strap, the 
fork of which passes between the great and 
the second toe. The clogs 1;hat are worn by 
the women very much resemble those of the 
Malays in general shape, and, awkward as 
they look, are easily manageable after a little 
practice. Some clogs in my collection ele- 
vate the foot of the wearer six inches above 
the ground, but I have found that walking, or 
rather shuffling, in them is not at all difficult. 

The chief distinction between mascu- 
line and feminine attire lies in the hair. 
Whereas the men shave nearly the whole 
of the head, the women allow their hair to 
grow, and even add to it when they do not 
possess a sufficient amount to produce the 
extraordinary forms into which they twist 
their locks, Yarious fashions of hair-dress- 
ing prevail in different parts of the country, 
but in all cases the women take extraor- 
dinary pains with their heads, and twist their 
hair into elaborate and fantastic patterns, 
which scarcely any European hairdresser 
could equal. 

Hair-pins are very fashionable, not so 
much for the purpose of confining the locks 
in their places, as of mere adornment. The 
pins are of enormous size, seven or eight 
inches in length, and half an inch wide, and 
are made of various substances, such as 
tortoise shell, carved wood, and ijrory. 
Some of the most characteristic hair-pins 
are made of glass. They are hollow, and 
nearly filled with some colored liquid, so 
that at every movement of the wearer an air 
bubble runs from one end of the pin to the 
other. Sometimes a woman will wear a 
dozen or more of these pins in her hair^ so 
that at a little distance her head looks as if a 
bundle of firewood had been stuck loosely 


into it. 

Having pleasing features by nature, it 
may be eimected that the. women do their 
best to di8%ure them by art. The soft pale 
brown of their complexions is made ghastly 
and hideous by white paint, with which the 
face, neck,* and bust are thickly covered. 
The natural pink of the lips is rendered dis- 
gusting by a layer of red paint, the white 
teeth are blackenedL^nd the eyebrows are 
pulled out This of adornment belongs 
only to the marriea woqaen, so that a really 
pretty girl will in a few hours transform her- 
self into a repulsive hag. 


Mr. Oliphant, in the work which has al- 
ready been mentioned, gives rather a hu- 
morous reason for this strange custom. 

“ The first impression of the fair sex which 
the traveller receives in a Japanese crowd 
is in the highest degree unfavorable; the 
ghastly appearance of the faces and bosoms, 
thickly coated with powder, the absence oi 
eyebrows, and the blackened teeth, produce 
a most painful and disagreeable effect. 
Were it not for this abominable custom, 
Japanese women would probably rank high 
among Eastern beauties, certainly far before 
Chinese. 

“ All Japanese writers whom I have read 
upon the subject affirm that to have no eye- 
brows and black teeth is considered a beauty 
in Japan, and that the object of the process 
is to add to the charms o^ the fair one. The 
result of my inquiry and observation, how- 
ever, rather led me to form an opposite con- 
clusion. 

“In the. first place, young ladies do not, 
as a rule, neglect any opportunity of improv- 
ing their looks; but no Japanese young 
ladies, even after they are ‘ out,’ think of tak- 
ing this method of increasing their powers 
of fascination; they color their lips and 
cheeks, and deck their hair, but it is not 
until they have made a conquest of some 
lucky swain, that, to prove their devotion to 
him, they begin to blacken their teeth and 
pull out their eyebrows. 

“ He, privileged being^ is called upon to 
exhibit no such test of his affection: on the 
contrary, his lawfful wife having so far dis- 
figured herself as to render it impos- 
sible that she should be attractive to any 
one else, seems to lose her charms for 
her husband as well. So he places her at 
the head of his establishment; and adds to 
it an indefinite number of handmaidens, who 
neither pull out their eyebrows nor blacken 
their teeth. Hence it seems not difficult lo 
account for the phenomenon which is uni- 
versally admitted, that while Japanese wives 
are celebrated for their virtue, their hus- 
bands are no less notorious for their licen- 
tiousness.” 

While upon the subject of dress, we must 
not pass unnoticed the extraordinary ideas 
I which the Japanese have on the subject, 
j Possessed as they are of much taste in dress, 
and having certain complete costumes for 
various ranks, it seems very remarkable that 
they are utterly indifferent to clothing con- 
sidered in the light of covering. They at- 
tach no sense of indelicacy to exposure of 
the person, and men, women,, and children 
may be seen bathing exposed to the sight of 
every passer-by. 

Even their public baths, though some of 
them have two doors, one for men and one 
for women, are common to both sexes, and 
in those baths which are specially set apart 
for women the attendant Is often a man. 
Sometimes there is a partition, about breast 
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high, to separate the sexes, but the usual 
baths have no such refinement The baths 
are merely shallow pans or depressions in 
the floor, in which the bathers sit while they 
pour over themselves abundant supplies of 
hot and cold water. Baths of this nature 
are attached to all the “ tea-houses,” so 
that travellers can refresh themselves with 
a bath, in true Homeric style, before they 
take their meals. And, in Homeric style 
also, the attendants are women. The baths 
are known by a dark blue strip of cloth 
Avhich hangs like a banner over the door- 
-way. Europeans, when they first visit the 
country, are rather surprised when they 
l^ass along the streets to see a whole family 
‘‘ tubbing ” in front of their houses, or, when 
they pass a public bath, to see the inmates 
run out to look at the strangers ; but they 
very soon become used to such spectacles, 
and think no more of them than do the 
Japanese themselves. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, in dealing with 
this subject, and illustrating it by a Japan- 
ese drawing representing a bath tenanted 
by a man, a boy, and five women, makes 
the following remarks: “Men and women 
steaming in the bathing-houses raise them- 
selves to the open bars of the lattice fronts 
to look out, the interior behind them pre- 
senting a view very faithfully represented 
m the following sketch by a native artist. 

“ In reference to which, I cannot help 
teeling there is some danger of doing injus- 
tice to the womanhood of Japan if we judge 
tliem by our rules of decency and modesty. 
Adhere there is no sense of immodesty, 
no consciousness of wrong-doing, there is, 
or may be, a like absence of any sinful or 
depraving feeling. It is a custom of the 
country. Fathers, brothers, and husbands 
all sanction it; and from childhood the feel- 
ing must grow up as effectually shielding 
them from self-reproach or shame, as their 
sisters in Europe in adopting low dresses in 
the ball-room, or any other generally adopted 
f x=^hion of garments or amusements. There 
i< much in the usual appearance and expres- 
sion of Japanese women to lead to this con- 
<1 union. Any one of the real performers in 
Die above scene, — a bathing saturnalia as it 
juay appear to us, — when all is over, and 
tlic toilet completed, will leave the bath- 
dnor a very picture of womanly reserve and 
modesty.” 

Certainly, no women can be more decently 
clad than those of Japan, as we may see by 
any of the multitudinous native drawings; 
and that they should attach no sense of 
decency to the dress, or indecency to its ab- 
sence, IS one of the many strange charac- 
teristics of this remarkable and enigmatic I 
country. I 

The travelling dress of the women is little 
more than their ordinary costume, plus a 
large flat hat, which serves as a parasol. I 
Japanese picture books abound with illustra- 1 


tions of women travelling, and, multitudi- 
nous as they are, each has always some char- 
acteristic point, and no two are exactly alike. 
Sometimes we see the women sauntering 
quietly along the river bank, sometimes 
they are being carried across the river on 
the shoulders of men, or, if they be of im- 
portance, in “ norimons ” or chairs borne by 
six or eight coolies. Some of the draw- 
ings depict women as sitting in boats, as 
being caught in a heavy snow or rain storm 
(see illustration), as walking by moonlight, 
and as they appear when riding. 



The attitude and general ap])earance of a 
female equestrian in Japan ditfer consider- 
ably fi:om those of an European. Side-sad- 
dles are unknown, the fair rider i)erchiiig 
herself upon a saddle which lifts her hi,<,di 
above the hack of the animal, concealing 
her body downward, holding on tightly l)y 
the front part of the saddle, aiid, in fact ‘giv- 
ing herself a look very much resemlding 
that of a gayly attired monkey on hoj’se- 
back, as shown on the next page. Tliis mode 
of riding is c\en followed by the oj;j)r,.site 
sex, the retainers of the high nobles sitting 
in their lofty sjiddlcs in v<iry much tlu same 
attitude as that cmplo)ajd by the wunicn, 
and being in consequence absolutely use- 
less, except in looks, as cavalry, 
j Yet, when they choose, the Japanese can 
I ride tolerably, as is shown by the fact of a 
game which is phiycd among them, in x>li]ch 
the competitors are all mounted. In this 
game the players have to contend against 
very great disadvantages. In tlie first jdace. 
the horses which they bestride arc wretched 
animals, mere rough ponies, and the accou- 
trements are so clumsy, that it is a wonder 
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how the horse can be guided at all. Ac- The stirrups used by the Japanese are 
cording to our ideas, a horse is guided by very curious in shape, and not at all like the 
the pressure of the leg and the touch of the ordinary models. Their general outline re- 
rein, but the Japanese saddles render such sembles that of the letter S, the foot being 
guidance impossible. thrust into the opening as rar as it will go. 

The former mode is prevented by the The comparatively small stirrups used by 
shape of ^he saddle, which has large flaps of Europeans are as troublesome to the Japan- 
stiff* leather hanging so low that the heel or ese as would be the tiny triangular stirrups 
knee of the rider has no effect upon the ani- of Patagonia to an English rider, 
mal; and the latter mode is nearly as impos- The strangest part of horse equipment in 
sible as the former, by reason of the bit and Japan is, however, the shoe. Our idea of a 
the fashion of riding. The bit is a mere horseshoe is a metallic plate to protect the 
light snaffle placed loosely in the mouth, horse against hard ground. The Japanese 
and the reins are used, not so much for the shoe is made of plaited straw, and is, in fact, 
purpose of guiding the horse, as of keeping nothing more than a straw sandal tied to the 
the rider in his seat. The horsemen grasp foot, giving it a very clumsy appearance, 
a rein tightly in each hand, and so hang to As. may be imagined, their shoes never last 
the bit. The natural consequence is, that the rcry long, and on a stony road are soon cut 
mouths of the horses are nearly as tough as to pieces. The rider, therefore, takes a sup- 
the leather saddle-flaps, and the animals ply of shoes with him, and renews them as 
always go with their noses in the air, so as to fast as they are worn out. Indeed, a journey 
counteract the perpetual haul on the bridle, is often roughly calculated as a distance of so 
The game which is played under these many shoes, 
untoward conditions is a sort of mall. A Under such circumstances, it is not sur- 
large space is marked out, and at each end prising that the horse is seldom used in 
is a curtain. At some few feet from the travelling. None but a poor noble will con- 

f round a circular hole is cut in the curtain, descend to ride from one place to another, 
lach player is furnished with a long-han- as it might be supposed that he could not 
died, small-Keaded racket, almost exactly aflTord the retinue which is required to carry 
resembling that which is employed by the him. Sometimes a nobleman will conde- 
North American Indians in their ball play, scend to ride in public, but then his horse 
described on page 1324. The object of the must be held by two grooms, who tug con- 
game is to pick up the ball from the ground tinually at the poor animal’s mouth, and 
with the racket, and to throw it through the shout continually, “ Chai! chai! ” L e. gently, 
hole. In order that there may be no doubt for haste is always thought undignified by 
whether the ball has really passed through the Japanese, and a person of consideration 
the hole, a net is hung loosely on the oppo- would suffer a great infraction of dignity if 
site side of the hole, and receives the ball, he allowed himself to hurry over the road. 
The players arrange themselves in two For those who can afford so expensive a 
parties, distinguished by colors, and the luxury, the usual mode of conveyance is a 
chief point of the game is to pursue the sort of palanquin called a Norimon. It is a 
opponent as he is galloping triumphantly square cage, hung from a pole, and carried 
toward the goal, and knock" the ball out of ^ four men, two in front and two behind, 
the racket just as he is going to throw it For Japanese travellers this is a very corn- 
through the hole. fortable conveyance, but for Europeans, 

who are not accustomed to the 
crouching attitude so characteris- 
tic of the Japanese, even a short 
journey in a norimon is a source 
of torture, the unfortunate passen- 
ger finding great difficulty in get- 
ting into the machine, and, when 
the journey is over, almost as 
much difficulty in getting out 
again, his limbs being still and 
cramped by the position into which 
they have been forced. 

The pole of the norimon is stout, 
and very long; and it is a matter 
of rivalry between young and fash- 
ionable men to have their norimon 
poles as long and as profusely 
decorated as possible. When the 
coolies carry the norimon, they 
hoist it on their shoulders at a sig- 
nal from their master, and step 
along at some three miles an hour; 
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la ^any parts the coolies much resemble 
the palanquin bearers of India, but are in 
this respect superior, that they travel in 
silence, and do not weary the soul of their 
n^ter by the perpetual grunts and moans 
with which the Indian bearers are accus- 
tomed to lighten their journey. 

Uncomfortable as is the norimon, there is 
a popular conveyance which is even more 
painful to European limbs. This is called 
the Cango, and it bears about the same re- 
lationship to the norimon as a wheelbarrow 
does to a carriage. Indeed, if the reader can 
imagine the wheel, the legs, and handle of 
a wheelbarrow to be removed, and the body 
of the machine to be hung from a pole, he 
.can form some idea of a cango. In the nori- 
mon the inmate has to crouch, in the can^o 
he has almost to tie himself in a knot, "^t 
the Japanese limbs are so supple, that cango 
employers travel for many successive hours 
without being in the least oppressed by the 
attitude which they are compelled to assume. 
Cangos are largely used in Japan, and are 
indeed what cabs are to Londoners, the nori- 
mom supplying the place of carriages. 

When a great noble or Daimio travels, he 
always uses the norimon, partly because 
it is the most luxurious conveyance which 
he knows, and partly because it gives him 
an excuse for displaying the strength of his 
retinue, which is about the only mode of 
ostentation known to the Japanese. The 
norimon is preceded by some of tjie men 
called SamouraiSjOr Yaconins,i. e. men who 
are permitted to attach themselves to his 
service, and thereby to gain the privilege of 
wearing two swords. As their master passes 
along, they continually utter the word 
“Shitanirio!” t. 6. kneel down, whereupon 
every one that hears it must at once pros- 
trate himself on the ground, or remain erect 
at his peril. The most serious quarrels 
that have arisen between strangers and the 
natives in Japan have originated in this 
custom, the strangers either not knowing 
the custom, or refusing to comply with it 
lest they should compromise the dignity of 
their nation. Kefuslng to obey such an 
order is sure to cause a quarrel, and is likely 
to end in loss of life, as the Yaconins who 
give the order to kneel are always ready to 
enforce obedience with their swords. 

Around the norimon is a crowd of ser- 
vants, each wearing his master’s badge on 
his back, and each armed according to his 
rank. Some led horses generally accompany 
the procession, so that the great man may 
ride when he is tired of the norimon, and a 
number of coolies bear umbrellas covered 
with waterproof cases, and large boxes on 
poles. These boxes are almost invariably 
empty, l?ut are conventionally supposed to 
contain the stores of baggage without which 
so great a man could not be expected to 
stir. S^erior officers in norimons, and in* 

. ferior officers on horseback, accompany the 


procession, for which a passage is kept by a 
number of men fantastically dressed in harle- 
quin-like suits of various colors. Each of 
them carries a long iron rod, to which are 
attached a number of rings made of the same 
metal. As they walk they strike the end of 
the rod against the ground at each step, so 
that a clashing sort of jingle is produced, 
and strikes awe into the people. 

That the Japanese should be such poor 
horsemen is very singular, considering the 
marvellous perfection to which they have 
brought other athletic exercises. As"^^ acro- 
bats ” the performers are far superior to 
those of any other nation, performing the 
most audacious and apparently impossible 
feats with an absolute precision which quite 
removes any idea of danger. 

Until the Japanese g^^mnasts came to this 
country, we were inchned to treat the ac- 
counts of travellers as exaggerated, but they 
proved to be capable of performing any 
feats which our professional athletes could 
achieve, and many others which they never 
even dreamt of attempting. For example, 
nothing seems much more difficult than for 
a man to lie on his back and balance on the 
soles of his feet a ladder thirty feet high. 
But when we add that to the top of the lad- 
der a second ladder was attached at right 
angles, like the top of the letter F, and that 
a boy went up and down the ladder, and 
even crawled to the end of the cross piece 
and there hung by his instep, while the lad- 
der W'as balanced on the soles of the reclin- 
ing man’s feet, we appear to be romancing 
rather than relating a fact Yet this aston- 
ishing performance was repeated day after 
day, and nothing was more 'wonderful than 
the elaborate perfection and finish of the 
performance. The heavy ladder was placed 
on the upturned feet, and in a moment it 
was as steady as if it had been planted in 
the ground. Though, owing to the cross- 
piece, it was considerably inclined, its stead- 
iness was not impaired, and even when the 
boy ascended ana descended it, causing the 
centre of gravity to be continually altered, 
there was not tne slightest W'avering* per- 
ceptible. 

So with the other feats achieved by these 
remarkable performers. Eveiytliing was 
done with the deliberation which forms an 
essential part of the Japanese nature, but 
there were no needless delays, and whether 
the man was balancing the ladder on his 
feet, or whether he was spinning tops and 
maWng them act as. if tney were rational 
beings, or whether he was making two paper 
butterfiies flutter about as if they were real 
insects, the same quiet perfection character- 
ized the whole of the performance, and 
every feat was done with such consummate 
ease that it looked as if it really required no 
skill at all. The extraordinary lire %vhich 
the Japanese performers contrive to infuse 
into inanimate objects is almost incredible. 
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Had not the feat been actually seen, it would 
be scarcely possible to believe that a top 
could be spun, and then launched off to per- 
form the following feats without being even 
touched:-— 

It ascended an inclined plane to a temple, 
ttie doors of which were closed. It knocked 
open one of the doors, entered the temple, 
waited inside some time, and then knocked 
open another door at right angles to the 
former, and emerged. It then went over an 
inclined bridge, entered another temple, and 
went upr stairs, emerging at ap upper story. 
It then proceeded along an inclined plane 
standing at right angles to the temple, and 
passed over a drawbridge, which was imme- 
diately lifted, leaving a gap over which the 
top had to pass in order to get back again. 
However, by the loosing of a catch, the top 
was flung over the gap, and went on as gayly 
ps ever, finishing with entering a third tern- 
ale, ringing a bell inside, coming out again, 
and running over two more bridges into 
the hands or the spinner, having traversed 
some forty feel, besides the work in the tem- 
ples. 

The same man spun a top upon the edge 
of a sword^ making it pass from one end of 
the blade to the other. He flung the top in 
the air and threw the string at it: the top 
caught the middle of the string by the peg, 
wound itself up, and was again flung into 
the air, spinning faster than before. It was 
then caught on the slender stem of a pipe, 


along which it ran as if alive, was passed 
behind the back, and caught again in front, 
and lastly, was received upon the hem of 
the sleeve, made to spin up the garment, 
over the neck and shoulders, and down the 
sleeve of the opposite side. It was also 
made to spin upon a slight string stretched 
from the wall, and to pass backward and 
forward as long as the spinner chose. 

Some of these tops required no string, but 
were merely spun with the hand; they 
could be taken up and put down again, still 
spinning, or they could be stood on their 
heads and still spin, or they could be built 
into a perfect edifice of tops, three or four 
spinning upon each other, sometimes each 
leaning in a difierent direction, and then 
being brought upright by a touch of the 
ever-ready fan. The concluding feat was a 
very curious one. Some thirty feet above 
the heads of the spectators was hung a model 
of a temple, from which depended a string. 
The chief top-spinner then took a small but* 
very heavy top, wound up its string, and 
flung the top in the air, drawing baA the 
arm so that the top came flying into his 
hand. He went under the temple, gave the 
pendent string a half turn round the peg, 
and away went the top into the temple, 
bursting open its doors, and flinging out a 
quantity of rose leaves, which came flutter- 
ing down round the top as it descended 
the string, and fell into the hands of the 
I performer. 
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In Japan there is a tolerablv strict code of 
sumptuary laws, certain modes of dress and 
the power of carrying certain weapons being 
denied to all except the privileged classes. 
We will, therefore, take a hasty glance at 
the different ranks in Japan. 

With regard to all oflacial ranks a duplicate 
system exists throughout the kingdom. At 
the head of the government there are two 
emperors, — the civil emperor, or l^coon, 
and the spiritual emperor, or Mikado. The 
former of these potentates (whose title is 
sometimes spelled as Siogoon) is the real 
administrator of the empire, although he is 
nominally inferior to the Mikado, an inferi- 
ority which is carefully marked by certain 
visits of ceremony paid to the Mikado, but 
is not allowed to proceed beyond mere eti- 
quette. 

Indeed, the powers of the Tycoon himself 
are practically limited, though theoretically 
unbounded, and the government is in fact 
exei^cised by the nobles, through a double 
council, one of which is chosen by the em- 
peror, and the other selected by the nobles 
from themselves. Every man who is em- 
ployed in the duties of government has his 
duplicate, or “shadow,” as he is called; he 
is subject to espionage on every side, and is 
himself a spy on others. 

This system, uncomfortable as it may ap- 
pear, has its advantages. According to Mr. 
Oliphant: “ One most beneficial result aris- 
ing from this universal system of espionage 
— for it extends through all classes of society 


— is the entire probity of every government 
employ^. So far as we could learn or see, 
they were .incorruptible. When men can 
neither offer nor receive bribes; when it is 
almost impossible, even indirectly, to exer- 
cise corrupt influences, there is little fear of 
the demoralization of public departments of 
the state. In this respect Japan affords a 
brilliant contrast to China, and even to some 
European countries. So long as this purity 
exists, even though purchased at the cost of 
secret espial, there can be little cause to fear 
the decadence of Japan.” 

It is as well to mention in this place that the 
word Tycoon, or Tai-kfi, is not of Japanese 
but of Chinese origin, and that it came into 
use through its insertion in an official docu- 
ment, the unlucky minister who employed it 
having in consequence fallen into disgrace 
and poverty. The njame of Tycoon is never 
applied to him by the Japanese, who use 
instead the title #htch has been conferred 
upon him by his nominal superior, tlie 
Mikado. 

The Mikado, or spiritual emperor, is held 
in the greatest veneration, and many of the 
honors paid to him are almost identical with 
those which are rendered to the Grand 
Lama of Thibet He is too sacred to touch 
the earth with his feet, and is carried on 
men^s shoulders on the occasions when 
he moves firom one part of the palace to 
another. Outside it he never goes. He is 
too holy to wear any garment twice, or to 
use any article a second time, and, should 
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any one venture to wear or use a garment are the classes which fUrnish suitable speci- 
or utensil sanctified by his touch, he would mens of that extinct species of the race in 
bring down on himself the vengeance of Europe still remembered as Swashhucklers, 
heaven. Consequently, every garment that —swaggering, blustering bullies; many 
he has worn or every wooden utensil which cowardly enough to strike an enemy in the 
he has employed is burned, and those which back, or cr' down an unarmed and inoifen- 
are made of earthenware are broken. sive man; out also supplying numbers ever 

A similar rule extends to his wives, of ready to fling their own lives away in ac- 
whom he has twelve, one of them being the complishing a revenge, or carrying out the 
head wife or queen. A curious piece of eti- orders of their chief. 

quette is practised by the wives of the “ They are all entitled to the privilege of 
Mikado. All other women dress their hair two swords, rank and file, and are s<iTuted 
into fantastic shapes, but the Mikado’s by the unprivileged (professional, mercan- 
wives are obliged to allow their hair to flow tile, and agricultural classes) as or 

at length down their backs. In consequence Lord. With a rolling straddle in his gait, 
of the innumerable restrictions to which he reminding one of Mr. Kinglake’s graphic 
is subjected, the Mikado generally becomes description of the Janissary, and due to the 
tired of his comfortless rank, and resigns in same cause, — the heavy, projecting blades 
favor of his heir. at his waist, and the swaddling clothes round 

Next come the Daimios or nobles, who, as his body,— the Japanese Samourai or Ya- 
among ourselves, are of difierent ranks, and conin moves on in a Very ungainly fashion, 
who are the real rulers of the country. The the hilts of his two swords at least a foot in 
difficulties which foreigners have experi- advance of his person, very handy, to all 
enced in Japan have almost invariably been appearance, for an enemy’s grasp. One is 
caused by the Daimios, who fear that their a heavy, two-handled weapon, pointed and 

E osition as feudal nobles may be endangered sharp as a razor; the other short, like a Ro- 
y the introduction of foreigners into the man sword, and religiously kept in the same 
country. -The greater Daimios are as for- serviceable state. 

midable as were the great barons of early “ In the use of these he is no mean adept 
English history, and in like manner keep He seldom requires a second thrust with the 
vast numbers of armed retainers. There is shorter weapon, but strikes home at a single 
a general idea that in Japan every man thrust, as was fatally proved at a later period; 
wears a pair of swords. This is far from while with the longer weapon he severs a 
being the case, as none are permitted to wear limb at a blow. Such a fellow is a man to 
even one sword unless he be in the service whom all peace-loving subjects and jjrudent 
of the State. ’Even.the wealthiest merchant people habitually give as wide a berth as they 
may not wear a sword unless he is enrolled can. Often drunk, and always insolent, he 
among the retainers of a Daimio, and, as the is to be met with in the quarters of the tow^n 
privilege is a great one, it is purchased for where the tea-houses most abound; or re- 
a certain annual sum. This indirect tribute turning about dusk from his day’s debauch, 
is a lucrative i^ource of income to the Dai- with a red and bloated face, and not over- 
mios, and enables them to maintain the steady on his legs, the terror of all the un- 
enormous retinue with which they are sur- armed population and street dogs. Happy 
rounded. for the former, when he is content with try- 

The higher classes in Japan are privileged ing the edge of a new sword on the quadru- 
to wear a garment called the “hakkama.” peds; and many a poor crippled animal is 
This is mu^ like the huge petticoat tfou- to be seen limping about, slashed over the 
sers of the French Zouave, and is indeed a baok, or with more hideous evidences of 
very full and abundantly plaited petticoat, brutality. But, at other times, it is some 
sewed together in the middle, and gathered coolie or inoffensive shopkeeper, w^ho, com- 
in at the knees. The wearers are inordi- ing unadvisedly between ‘ the wind and his 
nately proud of this garment, and, though nobility ’ is just as mercilessly cut down at 
one of the unprivilegea classes may purchase a blow.’’ 

the right to carry a sword, no expenditure In some sort of a way, each noble is re- 
of money will enable a man to wear the sponsible for the acts of his retainers. There- 
hakkama. fore, if any of these men determine upon 

Tlie most troublesome of the retainers are some act which they know will comproniise 
the Yaconins or Samourais, men who have their master, — say the assassination of some 
been admirably described by Sir Rutherford one whom he dislikes, — they formally divest 
Alcock in his “ Capitsd of the Tycoon — themselves of his protection, and become 
“All of a certain rank are armed with “lonins,”or outlaws, or almost exactly the 
this formidable weapon projecting from same as the “ masterless-men ”, of the feudal 
their belt; swords, like everything else in English days. Each of them carries with 
Japan, to our worse confhsion, being double, him a paper on which his renunciation is 
without much or any obvious distinction be- written, and to perform such an act is thought 
tween military and civil, or between Ty- extremely honorable. Nearly all the men 
coon’s officers and Daimios’ retainers. These who murdered Europeans were louins. 
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The swords which these men wear in virtue 
of their rank are most formidable weapons, 
the temper of the steel, the balance of the 
weapon, and the slight curve of the edge, 
being all that can be desired. They are fin- 
ished with the utmost care, and every part 
receives the minutest attention. A very 
beautiful specimen of the shorter sword was 

resented to me by C. Allen, Es']^., of Black- 

eath. It measures two feet four inches in 
total length, of which the handle occupies 
nearly nine inches. This roomy handle of 
the Japanese sword mesents a remarkable 
contrast with the small and cramped hills of 
the Indian weapons. It affords an admirable 
grasp for the hand, being covered with dia- 
mond-shaped patterns of silken cord twist- 
ed over a basis of rough skate-skin. The 
blade is a little more than an inch in width, 
and even after a stay of many years in this 
country, is as bright as a mirror and sharp 
as a razor. 

Indeed, for a hand-to-hand encounter, it 
would be difficult to find a more formidable 
weapon, even the kookery of India being in- 
ferior to it, as being heavier and less man- 
ageable. It is equjQly adapted for thrusting 
or cutting, and is so effective for the former 
purpose that one of these swords has been 
driven completely through a man’s body by 
a single thrust. The balance of the weapon 
is admirable, and, though it is somewhat 
unsightly, it can be managed with perfect 
ease. 

The amount of labor that has been be- 
stowed on this particular weapon is really 
astonishing. The effect is not in the least 
obtrusive, and it is only by close examina- 
tion that its beauties can be seen. The 
blade is left entirely without ornament, its 
excellence being shown by its high polish 
and sharp edge. But, with the exception of 
the blade, every portion of the weapon has 
its ornament. On the guard is represented 
a buffalo grazing under a tree, the ground- 
work being of bronze, and the leaves of the 
tree and the herbage being gold. Between 
the silken cords of the hilt and the skate-skin 
are inserted two beautifully executed models, 
in bronze, of a bow and arrows, the feathers 
of the arrows and wrappings of the head 
being gilt. One of these models is inserted 
on either side of the hilt, which is termi- 
nated by a richly engraved bronze orna- 
ment. 

In the upper part >f the sheath is kept a 
small knife, somewnat similar in shape to 
that which is kept in the chopstick-case of 
the Chinese. Tne handle of the knife is 
bronze, and is adorned with the figure of a 
crayfish, beautifully wrought in gold, to- 
gether with a banner and one or two other 
devices. The sheath itself is a wonderful 
piece of workmanship. At a little distance 
it looks as if it were covered with dark* 
brown leather; but a closer inspection shows 
that it is entirely covered with a minute and 


delicate pattern that looks as if it had beeiS 
traced with a needle’s point, and must have 
cost the artist a very considerable expendi- 
ture of labor. 

The larger sword is made after precisely 
the same pattern, except that it is four feet 
in length, and must be used with both 
hands. With one of these swords a Jap- 
anese will strike off a limb at a single blow, 
and so sharp are they, that an executioner, 
in beheading a criminal, scarcely raises the 
sword a foot for his stroke. The Japanese 
swordsmen practise the use of their weapon 
by means of sham swords, with which they 
fence, the combatants padding their limbs 
and sides, and covering their faces with wire 
masks. They have a very dangerous cut, 
which is made by the mere motion of un- 
sheathing the sword, and takes effect at a 
distance where an inexperienced person 
would think himself safe. 

So good is the temper of these weapons, 
that a Japanese has been known to sever a 
thick iron bolt with a single blow, the edge 
of the sword not showing the slightest indi- 
cation of the severe test to which it had 
been put. The Japanese name for the large 
sword is “ken”; that of the shorter, “ kat- 
tan.” 

Defensive armor was at one lime much 
worn by the Japanese, though at the pres- 
ent day the introduction of improved fire- 
arms has caused tliem to abandon armor, 
except for purposes of show. A complete 
suit of Japanese armor is shown on page 
1469, It is made of multitudinous plates 
hung upon cloth, and profusely ornamented 
by gilding. Though very light, it is strong 
enough to resist the blow of the long sword, 
though it is worse than useless against rifled 
fire-arms. Indeed, had it not been for the 
recent disuse of protective armor, we should 
scarcely have been able to procure a suit; 
but, finding their suits of mail to be practi- 
cally useless, the Japanese nobles very gen- 
erously presented many of them to their 
foreign guests, and allowed others to be 
sold. 

The oddest part of the suit is the helmet, 
with its appendages. The fantastic crest is 
very light, being made of exceedingly thin 
material, covered with gilding; and so 
slight that a blow with a stick would crush 
it. Perhaps the reader may wonder at the 
beards which apparent depend from the 
chins of the soldiers. The fact is, the hc'- 
met is furnished with a very complete visor, 
shaped like a mask, which covers the whole 
of the face, and is decorated with a large 
gray beard and mustache, in order to strike 
terror into the beholders. 

The bow is a favorite weapon with the 
Japanese, who expend nearly as much la- 
bor upon it as they do upon the sword. It 
is mostly japanned in black, and adorned 
with various decorations. Some of these 
bows are very powerful, and are strung in 
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rather a peculiar manner, the archer plac* hand of the executioner, his whole property 
iiig the lower en4 of the bow on the ground, is confiscated, his family falls under ban, 
aud gracing the upper end with his right and his name is held as infamous. It will 
hatid. BLe plants his right toot on the mid- be seen, therefore, that the Hara-kiri is 
die of the bow, bends it with the united really a very great privilege, especially 

E owers of his foot and right hand, and with among a people so entirely indifferent to lim 
is left slips the string into its place. The as the Japanese, 
arrows are made like those of Cnina, but, in Public executions are very simply carried 
accordance with the national character of out. The criminal is taken to the spot on a 
the people, are more highly finished. horse, and when he arrives, is bound, and 

One of the strangest weapons used by the made to kneel on the ground over a hole 
Japanese is the war fan. Like the Chinese, which is to receive his head. The execu- 
the Japanese are never without the fan, tioner, who uses the “ ken ” above named, 
and are obliged, by force of long habit, to arranges the culprit’s head in the proper 
take it into battle. The fan which is kept position, and, apparently without any efibrL 
for this purpose has its sheath made of iron, decapitates the man with a blow. The old 
and is of very large size, so that if the war- traveller Purchas very neatly expresses 
rior be surprised without his sword, he is the mode of execution by a single word, 
sure to have his fan ready by way of a club. After narrating the preliminaries, he states 
These fans are decorated with the national that the criminid “ holds out his head, pres- 
emblcm, a red sun on a black ground. ently wiped off.” 

In connection with the Japanese weapons Crucifixion is employed by the Japanese 
must be mentioned some of their modes of as well as by the Chinese, and is mostly 
punishment. The first is the celebrated reserved for high treason. Minor punish- 
Hara-kiri, or Happy Despatch, and consists ments are not much in vogue, inasmuch as 
of suicide by ripping open the abdomen a theft above a certain sum entails the pen- 
wilh two cuts in the form of a cross. Only ally of death, and so does a theft of a smaller 
the upper classes are privileged to perform sum if repeated. Flogging and banishment 
the Happy Despatch, and to them it is in are sometimes employed as punishments, 
reality a privilege. If a Japanese olScial The dreadful tortures to which the earlier 
has fiiiled in some duty, or committed some Christian missionaries and their converts 
act which is likely to call upon him the anger were subjected appear to be reserved for 
of his superiors, he applies for permission political and religious offenders, 
to perform the Hara-kiri. At the ap- The architecture of the Japanese is rather 
pointed time, he assembles his friends, peculiar. Owing to the physical condition 
dresses himself in white, as a token of inno- of the country, and its liability to earth- 
cence, gives an entertainment, and makes a quakes, the houses are not remarkable for 
speech upon the position in which he is size or beauty. Private houses are never of 
placed. He then takes the fatal knife, and any great height, a little exceeding forty* 
as lie raises his clothing for the purpose of feet being the utmost limit They are built 
inflicting the wounds, a good swordsman of wood, and, wherever possible, are only 
comes behind him, bearing a two-handed one story in height They have a very in- 
sword or “ ken.” The v victim begins the genious mode of dividing their houses into 
Hara-kiri, but, as soon as he has made a rooms. Instead of using permanent walls 
slight incision, his head is swept off*, so that for that purpose, they prefer folding screens 
death is not the result of the horrid wounds made of wood and paper, so that they can 
in the abdomen. alter at will the size and shape ot the 

Sometimes, however^ when time presses, rooms, 
the victim is obliged to perform the Hara- The floors are covered with mats, which 
kiri as he can, and in that case dies from serve also as measurements. They are beau- 
thc self-inflicted wounds. For example, in tifully made of straw and rushes, are several 
several cases where assassination has been inches in thickness, and by law obliged to be 
attempted, and notably in the celebrated exactly of the same dimensions, i c. one 
attack on the British Legation, when the “ kin,’^ or seven feet four and a half inches 
would-be assassins were chased on the sue- in length, and half as much in breadth 
ceeding day, it was found that three of them The window frames are movable, and, in- 
had committed the Hara-kiri, two of whom stead of glass, are filled with oiled paper, 
were already dea(h but one ivas still living and mica, and the translucent shell of the great 
was captured. In these cases the weapon pearl oyster. The partitions of the houses 
used for the purpose is the shorter sword, or and all the posts are curiously varnished 
“ kattan.” and painted, and the Japanese, essentially a 

When a man has committed the Hara- cleanly people, are very careful in keeping 
kiri, he is supposed to have died an honor- the interior oi their houses in the best pos- 
able death, and so to have earned for himself sible order. Like many Orientals, they al- 
a reputation as a brave man. His fiimily ways remove their sandals before entering 
are proud of him, and his memory is rever- a house, and no one- even enters a shop 
enced. Bat should he lose Ms fife by the witliout slipping oft Ms 
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The roof is also of wood, and is generally 
composed of thick boards, which are kept in 
their places by wooden pegs, or by heavy 
stones laid upon them. The ends of the 
roof project considerably beyond the walls, 
so that they protect the doorways from the 
sun. On me roof of each house is kept a 
tub full of water, and near at hand is a 
broom, so that, in case of a firCj all the wooden 
roofs are at once drenched with water. The 
extremely inflammable nature of the mate- 
rials renders this precaution needful; and, in 
addition, there are cisterns and tubs kept in 
the streets, together with tolerably eflective 
fire-engines. 

The mrniture of the houses is on the same 
simple plan as the edifices themselves. A 
Japanese, no matter what his rank or 
wealth, has but little furniture. From the 
highest Daimio to the ordinary workman, 
the furniture of the houses is much the 
same. The room is bare, and floored by 
mats; a few shelves hold some cups ana 
saucers, and there are generally several 
small trays on stands. This, with a few cov- 
erlids and a small pillow, made of wood and 
having a padding on the top, constitutes the 
furniture of the living-room. As to the 
kitchen, one or two small movable stoves, a 
few pans of metal, and some brooms, are all 
that are needed. 

The Japanese cannot in the least under- 
stand why their Western visitors should en- 
cumber themselves with such quantities of 
furniture, which, to them, are not only use- 
less, but absolutely in their way. They need 
neither tables, chairs, sideboards, nor bed- 
steads, and care nothing for large and hand- 
some rooms. 

Some years ago, when preparations were 
made for the reception of a British Consul 
in Hakodadi, it was almost impossible to And 
any place that could accommodate him* JIow- 
ever, after much trouble, a locality waS found. 
After the arrangements had been ifi|Sff,%e 
Japanese Governor rose, took Sir R. Alcock 
by the hand, and led him through a corridor 
to a little room, or rather closet, nine feet by 
six, and quietly remarked that in that room 
his successor would be installed. 

Sir B Alcock has some very pertinent 
remarks on this subject: “As we slowly 
wended our way through the streets, I had 
full opportunity of observing the absence 
of all the things we deem so essential to 
comfort, and which crowd our rooms almost 
to the exclusion, and certainly to the great 
inconvenience, of the people who are in- 
tended to occupy thorn, as well as to the detri- 
ment of tile proprietor’s purse. 

“ If European joints could only be made 
supple enough to enable their owners to dis- 
pense with sofks and chairs, and, jiar consJ- 
quence. with tables; and we were hardy 
enougn to lie on straw mats, six feet by three, 
Bpaffm with fine straw, and beauifully made 
with a silk border, so as to forno|i n 


reticulated carpet for rooms of any size; the 
solution of that much-debated question, the 
possibility of marrying on 400L a year, might 
certainly be predicted with something like 
unanimity in favor of matrimony. Tlie up- 
holsterer’s bill can never ofier any impcdl^ 
ment to a young couple in Japan. 

“ Their future house is taken, containing 
generally three or four little rooms, in which 
clean mats are put Each then brings to the 
housekeeping a cotton stuffed quilt, and a box 
of wearing apparel for their own personal 
use; a pan to cook the rice, half-a-dozen 
larger cups and trays to eat off, a large tub 
to bathe and wash in are added, on the 
general account: and these complete the 
estab lishmen t ” 

Such being the simplicity of the house 
and furniture, it is evident tliat loss by fire 
— an event by no means uncommon — is not 
nearly so severe as is the case with us. The 
Japanese have, however, a very sincere 
dread of fire, and at the end of every princi- 
pal street there is an elevated station, fur- 
nished with a bell, by means of which in- 
formation can be given as to the part of the 
city in which the fire rages, so that all can 
go to assist in extinguishing it. Fires are 
of almr>8t daily occurrence, and whole streets 
are levelled at a time. The Japanese take 
these fires as a matter of course, and look 
on the destruction of an entire quarter with 
characteristic equanimity. Indeed, they cal- 
culate that, taking one part with another, 
Yeddo is burned down once in every seven 
years; and so they build their houses with 
the least possible expense, considering them 
to be sooner or later food for fire. 

Of the amusements of the Japanese only 
a very short account can be given. First 
among them must be placed uie calm and 
contemplative amusement of the pipe, in 
which the Japanese indulge largely. The 
pij^ which they use is very small, the bowl 
oeing scarcely large enough to contain a 
moderately sized pea. The tobacco is very 
mild, something like Turkish tobacco, and it 
is smoked by drawing the vapor into the 
lungs, so that the whole of the tobacco is 
consumed at one inhalation. The ashes are 
then turned out of the pipe, which is re- 
placed in its case, and the smoke is leisurely 
exhaled. A Japanese Will smoke thirty or 
forty such pipes in a morning. 

Games for children are mmost identical 
with those used in England; the ball, the 
shuttlecock, the stilt, the kit^ and the hoop, 
being all common toys. As for adults, they 
have dice, the theatre, the wrestling matches. 
The dice are prohibited by law, and there- 
fore th^y are made so minute as to be easily 
concealed. A pair of dice and their box are so 
small that they can be concealed between 
the tips of two fingers, the dice being barely 
tlie tenth of an inch in diameter, and the 
bozjust large enough to hold them. 

The wrestUng matches are very Angular 
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performances. The wrestlers are the stran- 
gest imaginable beings, bein^ &.ttened to the 
hist possible degree, so thsS they seem in- 
capaole of any feats of activity. Yet one j 
of these elephantine men took in his arms a 
sack of rice weighing a hundred and twen^- 
five pounds, and turned repeated somersaults 
with as much ease as any light and un- 
encumbered gymnast could do. The wres- 
tlers are kept by the.Daimios, who are very 
proud of them, and fond of exhibiting their 
powers. Each wrestler is supplied with 
several attendants^ and clad in magnificent 
garments, the privilege of wearing two 
swords being also accorded to them. >Vhen 
they perform, all their robes are removed, 
leaving them in the wrestler’s garb, a fringed 
apron, embroidered with the cognizance of 
their patron. 

In wrestling, they try, not only to throw 
their antagonist, but to*push him out of the 
arensL a man who is forced beyond the 
boundary being held as vanquished. One 
of these encounters is vividly described by 
an American traveller. 

‘‘ They were, in fact, like a pair of fierce 
bulls, whose nature they had not only ac- 
quired, but eyen their look and movements. 
As they continued to eye each other, they 
stamped the ground heavily, pawing as it 
were with impatience, and then, stooping 
their huge bodies, they grasped handfuls of 
the earth, and flung it with an angry toss 
over their backs, or rubbed it impatiently 
between their massive palms, or under their 
stalwart shoulders. They now crouched 
down low, still keeping their eyes fixed 
upon one another, and watching each move- 
ment, when, in a moment, they had both 
simultaneonsly heaved their massive frames 
in opposing force, body to body, with a shock 
that might have stunned an ox. 

“The equilibrium of their monstrous 
persons was hardly disturbed by the encoun- 
ter, the effect of which was barely visible in 
the quiver of the hanging flesh of their 
bodies. As they came together, they had 
flung their brawny arms jubout each otlier, 
and were now entwined in a desperate 
struggle, witli all their strength, to throw 
their antagonist. Their great muscles rose 
with the distinct outline of the sculptured 
form of a colossal Hercules, their bloated 
faces swelled up with gushes of red blood, 
which seemed almost to burst through the 
skin, and their bodies palpitated with savage 
emotion as the struggle continued. At last 
one of the antagonists fell with his immense 
weight upon Ihe ground, and, beii^ declared 
vanquished, he was assisted to his feet and 
conducted out of the ring.” 

ITie theatres much resemble those of the 
Chinese, the building being a mere tempo- 
rary shed, and the parts of the women taken 
by young lads* The plays last for some two 
hours, and the Japanese nave a very odd plan 
of arranging them. Suppose that five ^ys 


are to be acted in a day: the performers go 
through the first act of the first play, then 
the. first act of the second play, and so on, 
until they have taken in succession the first 
act of eveiy play. They then take the second 
act of each play, and so on until the whole 
are concluded. The object of this custom is, 
to enable spectators to see one act, go away, 
and come again in time for the next act 
Often, however, the spectators remain 
throughout the entire day, and in that case 
refreshments are openly consumed. It is 
also thought correct for ladies to change 
their dress as often as possible during the 
day, so that there is as much change of cos- 
tume in front of the stage as upon it. In 
these plays there is generally a considerable 
amount of love-making, and a still greater 
amount of fighting, the “ terrific combat ” 
being an acknowledged essential of the Jap- 
anese stage. 

Perhaps the most characteristic and most 
perplexing institution of J apan is that of the 
Tea-house. In many points the whole tone 
of thought differs so much in Japan from 
anything that we Westerns have learned, 
ihat it is scarcely possible for two so diverse 
people to judge each other fairly. We have 
already seen that nudity conveys no ideas of 
indecency to a Japanese, the peoplp having 
been accustomed to it from infancy, and 
thinking no more of it than do infants. In 
the tea-houses we find a state of things 
which in Europe would be, and rightly, 
stigmatized as national immorality : in Japan 
it is taken as a matter of course. These tea- 
houses are situated in the most picturesque 
spots, and are furnished with every luxury. 
The extraordinary part of them is, that the 
attendants are young women, who are sold 
for a term of years to a life of vice. They 
are purchased by the proprietors of the tea- 
houses, and instructed in various accomplish- 
ments, so as to make them agreeable com- 
panions. No sort of infiimy attaches to 
them, men of high rank taking their wives 
and families to the tea-houses, so that they 
may benefit by the many accomplishments 
of the attendants. 

When the term of servitude is over, the 
girls retire from their business, and may re- 
enter their families without losing the regard 
of their relatives. Many enter a Budmiist 
order of mendicant nuns, but the greater 
number find husbands. It is one of thd 
most startlii^ characteristics of this strange 
people that institutions such as. this should 
exist, and yet that female ^rtue should be 
so highly valued. No sooner does one of 
these girls marry, ttmn she is supposed to 
begin her life afresh, and, no matter what 
may have been their previous lives, no wives 
are more faithful than those of the Japanese. 
The only resting-point in this ifiass of con- 
tradiction is, lhat, though the girls incur no 
shame for the course of life in^ which they 
have been sold, the keepers .of the tea-house* 
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are looked upon as utterly infkmous, and no 
one of respectability will associate with 
them. 

That the men should resort to such places 
is no matter of surprise, but that tliey snould 
be accompanied by their wives is rather re- 
markable. 

Sometimes the husbands prefer to go with- 
out their wives, and in that case the ladies are 
apt to resent the neglect. The accompany- 
ing illustration is copied from a Japanese 
book in ray collection, and is a good exam- 
ple of the humorous power which a Japanese 
artist can put into his work. The engraving 
tells its own story. Two husbands are going 
ofl* together, and are caught by their wives. 
The different expressions thrown into the 
faces and action of the truants are admirably 
given, — the surprise and horror of the one, 
who has cvideijtly allowed his wife to be 
ruler in the house, and the dogged determi- 
nation of the other to get away, are rendered 
with such force that no European artist 
could surpass the effect. 


a square bowl closed by a lid. The bowl con* 
tains India ink, and Into the hollow stem 
the pen is passed. When not in use the pen 
is slipped into the stem, and the lid is closed 
and kept down by twisting over it the string 
which hangs from the end of the case, 
and which is decorated with a bail or 
agate. 

One reason for the excellence of Jap- 
anese art is, that the artists, instead of copy- 
ing from each othei\ invariably go to nature 
for their models. They have teachers just 
as we do, but the great object of these pro- 
fessors is to teach their pupils how to pro- 
duce the greatest effect with the fewest lines. 
Book after book may be seen entirely filled 
with studies for the guidance of the youns 
artists, in which the master has depicted 
various scenes with as few lines as possible. 
One of these books is entirely filled with 
studies of falling rain, and, monotonous as 
the subject may seem, no two drawings are 
in the least alike, and a separate and forci- 
ble character is given to each sketch. An- 
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We cannot take leave of this remarkable 
people without a few remarks upon the 
state of art among them. The Japanese are 
evidently an art-loving people. Fond as 
they are of the grotesque in art, they are 
capable of appreciating its highest quali- 
ties; and, indeed, a Japanese workinan can 
scarcely make any article of ordinary use 
without producing some agreeable combina- 
Hon of lihes in color. 

. Bven the pen, or rather the brush, with 
which they write is enclosed in an ingenious 
and decidedly artistic case. The case & made 
of bromei and consists of a hollow stem and 


other book has nothing but outlines of 
landscape scenery, while some are entirely 
filled with grass-blades, some bending in the 
wind, others beaten down by rain, ana others 
fiourishing boldly upright The bamboo is 
another favorite subject; and so highly do 
the Japanese prize the skill displayed oy a 
master, that they will often purchase at a> 
high price a piece of paper with nothing on 
it but a few strokes of the brush, the har* 
mony of the composition and the balance of 
the different lines of beauty being thor- 
oughly appreciated by an artistic eye. 

Studying as the Japanese do in me school 
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of nature, they are marvellously apt at ex- The reader cannot fail to perceive the 
pressinjg attitude, whether of man, oeast, or consummate knowledge of the bird which is 
bird. They never have any difficulty in displayed in these figures, while the perfec- 
disposing of the arms of their figures, and, tion of the work and the delicate finish of 
no matter what may be the action, there is the detail are almost beyond praise. Nothing 
always an ease about it which betr^s the can be more true to nature than the three 
artist’s hand even in the rudest dgures. attitudes there shown. In one case, the bird 
Among living objects the crane appears to stands upright and contemplative on one 
be the special favorite of the Japanese, its leg, after the manner of its kind. In the 

E opularity being shared, though not equalled, second instance, the bird is standing on a 
y the stork and the heron. tortoise, and, as the neck is thrown into 

These birds are protected both by law and action, both legs are used for support. Then, 
popular opinion, and in consequence are so in the flying bird, whose body serves as a 
tame that the native artists have abundant censer, the attitude of the outspread wings 
opportunities of studying their attitudes, and outstretched legs is just as true to 
which they do with a patient love for the nature as the others, all the attitudes having 
subject that is almost beyond praise. No been undoubtedly taken from nature, 
figure is so frequently introduced in Jap- The porcelain of the Japanese is singularly 
anese art as the crane, and so thoroughly is beautiful, and sometimes is adorned with 
the bird understood, that it is scarcely pdssi- ornaments which may be reckoned under 
ble to find in all the ^gures of cranes, the head of “ conceits.’’ For instance, a cup 
whether cast in bronze, drawn on paper, or will be adprned with a representation of 
embossed and painted on articles of furni- pleasure boats on the river. With a needle 
ture, two specimens in which the attitude is the tiny windows of the boats can be raised, 
exactly the same. With us, even the pro- when a party of ladies and gentlemen drink- 
fessional animal painters are apt to take a ing tea are discovered inside the boat, 
sketch or two, ana copy them over and over Sometimes a little tortoise may be seen 
again, often repeating errors as well as ex- reposing quietly at the bottom of the cup, 
cellences, while the Japanese artist has too until the hot tea is poured into it, when the 
genuine a love for his subject to descend to creature rises to the surface, shaking its 
any such course. Day by day he studies his head and kicking with its legs as if in pain 
living models, fills his book with sketches from the hot liquid. 

taken rapidly, but truly, and so has always In Japanese pictures certain curfous 
at hand a supply of genuine and original figures may be seen, looking as if human 
attitudes. In order to show how admirably beings had been wrapped in a bundle of 
the Japanese artist can represent the crane, rushes. This strange costume i the snow- 
I have introduced below drawings of some cloak of the ordinary Japanese. For mere 
beautiful specimens in Sir Hope Grant’s rain the Japanese generally wear a sort of 
collection- overcoat made of oiled paper, very thin. 


f 
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nearly transparent, and very efficient, though 
it is easily tom. But when a snow-storm 
comes on, the Japanese endues another gar- 
ment, which is made in a way equally sim- 
ple and effective. 

A sort of skeleton is made of network, the 
meshes being about two inches in diameter. 
Upon each point of the mesh is tied a bunch 
of vegetable .fibre, like very fine grass, the 
bundles being about as thicK as an ordin^ 
pencil where they are tied, and spreading 
toward the ends. The garment thus made 
is exceedingly Ught, and answers its purpose 
in the most admirable manner. The bunches 
of fibres overlapping each other like the 
tiles of a house, keep the snow far from the 
body, while any snow that may melt simplv 
runs along the fibres and drops to the ground. 
To wet this snow cloak through is almost 
impossible, even the jet of a garden engine 
having little effect upon it except ^en 
quite close, while no amount of snow would 
be able to force a drop of water through the 
loose texture of the material. 


The Japanese silks have long been cele- 
brated, but there is one kind of which 
scarcely anything is known in England. 
During Lord Elgin’s mission to Japan, a 
number of rolls of silk were presented to 
the members of the embassy. They were all 
in strips about three yards long and one wide, 
so that they seemed to be useless. They hap- 
pened, however, to be exceedingly valuable; 
in fact, absolutely priceless, as no money 
could buy them. They were made by ex- 
iled nobles, who were punished by being 
sent to the island of Fatsizio. where they 
spend their time in making tnese peculiar 
silks. No one below a certain rank is al- 
lowed to wear the silk which has been 
woven by noble fingers, or even to have the 
ffibric in the house, and in consequence not 
a piece ever even found its way to the 
shops. 

'me sublect of Japanese art is most in- 
teresting, but we must now close our no- 
tice, and proceed to the next people on our 
list. 
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](n the empire of Siam, and its dependent | 
kingdoms, Laos and Cambodia, we find the 
principle of the duplex rule which we have 
already seen existing in Japan, though in 
these cases the distinction between the two 
kings is merely one of dignity, and has noth- 
ing to do with the secular ana spiritual ele- 
ment, as in Japan. In Siam, the two kings 
are mostly near relations, and often broth- 
ers; and sometime^ though by no means as 
a rule, the Second King becomes First Bang 
on the death of his superior. Practically, 
the whole of the royal power is vested in 
the first King, the secondary ruler being, 
although enjoying royal rank, nothing more 
than the first sumect in the land- 
In China and tfapan, the personal charac- 
ter of the kinff seems to exercise but little 
influence over the people. This is not the 
case with Siam, in which country the in- 
fluence of the king pervades the whole of 
the realm, and is of infinite importance for 
good or evil. The Siamese have been very 
fortunate in the king who lately held the 
First Throne. As is the custom with the 
Siamese kings, he spent a series of years in 
a Buddhist monastery, secluding himself from 
all society, even from that of nis own chil- 
dren. During twenty-seven years he 
voted himself to ihe studies which he 
thought would fit mm for his fiiture o®ce; 
and when he ipoun^ the throne in 1851, 
being then about fOrty-seven years of age, 
he astonished every one by his learning. He 
had made himself master of the history and 
geography of his own country; he was good 


enough astronomer to calculate eclipses, and 
determine the latitude and longitude of a 
place. He could speak and write English so 
well, that he was a valued contributor to the 
scientific journals of Hong Kong, and, on 
account of his writings, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Asiatic Society. He was a fair 
Latin and French scholar, was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the various dialects of 
Siam and Indo-China, and was also learned 
in Sanscrit, a language of which he was very 
fond. . 

He was always desirous of attracting to mm 
any English people who could give him in- 
struction, and showed his preference for 
Great Britain by invariably wearing a Glen- 
gary cap, except on occasions of ceremony, 
when he had to wear the heavy national 
crown: and, strange to say, to judge from 
several photographic portraits of the King 
in various costumes, the Glengary cap suits 
his countenance better than any other head- 
dress. The full Siamese name of the Kiog 
was Phra Chomklau chau yu hua; but the 
Sanscrit form, which he always used, was 
Somdetch PhraParamendra Maha Mongkut.. 
He generally signed his name as S. P. P. M. 
Mongkut. His name before he came to the 
throne was Chau Fa Y ai. The death of this 
wise ruler and accomplished gentleman 
was a very severe loss to Siam^ and was felt 
even among the scientific societies of Europe. 

A portrait of this remarkable man is given 
on me 1469th page, dressed in the cos- 
tume which he usually wore. The Gkn- 
gary cap gives a curiously Europeanized 
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look to his face; but as, contrary to the habit 
of the bare-headed Siamese, he constantly 
wore it, he is drawn with it upon his head. 
I possess portraits of him in several dresses, 
but that which he generally wore is selected 
as being the most characteristic of the man. 

His brother, Chau Fa Koi, was by univer- 
sal consent made the Second King, or Wan- 
qua. When he received the crown, he took 
the name of Somdetch Piu Klau Chau yu 
hua. The choice was in both cases an ex- 
cellent one, the brothers resembling each 
other in their love of literature, and their 
anxiety to promote the welfare of their 
people by the arts of peace, and not of war. 

We will now turn to the general appear- 
ance of the Siamese. 

They are rather small, but well propor- 
tioned, and their color is a warm olive. The 
hair of the men is shaved, except a tuft 
upon the top of the head, which is kept 
rather short; and the hair being black and 
coarse, the tuft looks as if a short brush 
liad been stuck on the head. According 
to Siamese ideas, the tuft resembles the 
closed lotus flower. This tuft is held in the 
highest esteem; and for any one even to 
give indications of approaching the head- 
tuft of a great man, is considered either as 
a .deadly insult or a mark of utter ignorance 
of manners. When a young Siamese comes 
of age, the head-tuft is shaved with great 
ceremonies, the relations being called to- 
gether, priests being invited to recite pray- 
ers and wash the head of the young man, 
and all the family resources being drawji 
upon for the feast. The exact moment of the 
shaving is announced by a musket shot 
After the tuft is removed, the lad is sent to 
the pagodas to be taught by the priests, and 
many of them never leave these quiet re- 
treats, but enter the ranks of the regular 
priesthood. 

Even the women wear the hair- tuft, but 
,in their case the hair is allowed to grow to 
a greater length, and is carefully oiled and 
tended. The woman’s head-tuft is said to 
represent the lotus flower opened. The 
head is seldom covered, the cap worn by 
King S. Phra Mongkut being quite an ex- 
ceptional instance. As for clothing, the 
Siamese care but little for it, though the 
great people wear the most costly robes on 
state occasions. But even the highest man- 
darins content themselves during uie warmer 
months of the year with the single garment 
called the Pa-nung. This is a wide strip of 
strong Indian chintz, generally having a 
pattern of stars upon a ground of dark blue, 
green, red or chocolate. When worn, “ the 
Siamese place the middle of this, when 
opened, to the small of the back, bringing 
the two ends round the body before, and 
the upper edges, being twisted together, are 
tacked in between the body and the cloth. 
The part banging is folded in large plaits, 
passed between the legs, and tucked in be- 


hind as before.” (See Bowring’s “ Kingdom 
and People of Siam.”) 

Sometimes the men have a white cloth 
hanging loosely over their shoulders, and oc- 
casionally throw it over their heads. When 
walking in the open air, a broad palm-leaf 
hat is used to keep ofiT the sunbeams, and is 
worn by both sexes alike. 

There is very little difference in the dress 
of the sexes. When very young, girls wear 
a light and airy costume of turmeric pow- 
der, which gives them a rich yellow hue, 
and imparts its color to eve^thing with 
which they come in contact. Up to the age 
of ten or eleven, they generally wear a 
slight gold or silver string round the waist, 
from the centre of which depends a heart- 
shaped piece of the same metal, and, when 
they reach adult years, they assume the reg- 
ular woman’s dress. This consists of the 
chintz or figured silk wrapper, which, how- 
ever, falls little below the knees, and a piece 
of lighter stuff* thrown over one shoulder 
and under the other. This latter article of 
dress is, however, of little importance, and, 
even when used, it often falls off* the shoul- 
der, and is not replaced. Even the Queen 
of Siam, when in state dress, wears nothing 
but these two garments. As a rule, the feet 
are bare, embroidered slippers being only 
occasionally used by great people. 

The appearance of the king in his royal 
robes may be seen from the portrait of a cel- 
ebrated actress on the next page. In Siam, 
as in China, the actors are dressed in the 
most magnificent style, and wear costumes 
made on the pattern of those worn by roy- 
alty. To all appearance, they are quite as 
splendid as the real dresses, for gilding can 
be made to look quite as well as solid gold, 
and sham jewels can be made larger and 
more gorgeous than real gems. The reader 
will notice that upon the fingers the actress 
wears inordinately long nail-preservers, 
which are considered as indicating that the 
nails beneath are of a proportionate length. 

The actors in the king’s theatre are all his 
own women’ of whom he has some six or 
seven hundred, together with an average of 
five attendants to each woman. Ko male is 
allowed to enter this department of the 
palace, which is presided over by ladies 
chosen from the noblest families in the 
land. These plays are all in dumb show, 
accompanied by music, which in Siam is of 
a much sweeter character than is usual in 
that part of the world. Besides the chief 
actors, at least a hundred attendants assist 
in the play, all being mf^ificently attired. 
The play is continued minflnitiuni. When 
any of tne spectators become wearied, they 
retire for a while, and then return, and it is 
thought a compliment to the principal guest 
to ask him the hour at which he would like 
theplay to be stopped. 

The veritable crown is shaped much like 
the mock ornaments of the actress, The 
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King brought for the infection of Sir J. 
Bowring the crown used at his coronation. 
It is very heavy, weighing about four 
pounds, and is or enormous value, being 
covered with valuable diamonds, that which 
terminates the peak being of very great 
size and splendor. The King also exhibited 
the sword of state, with its golden scabbard 
covered with jewels. When the sword is 
drawn, it is seen to be double, one blade be- 
ing inserted into the other, as into a second 
sheath. The inner blade is of steel, and the 
outer of a softer metal. The handle is of 
wood, and, like the sheath, is profusely 
adorned with jewels. 

The Siamese are among the most cere- 
monious people, and in this respect equal, 
even if they do not surpass, the Chinese 
and Japanese. Their very language is a 
series of forms, by which persons of differ- 
ent rank address each other; and, although 
there may be no distinction of dress be- 
tween a nobleman and a peasant, the differ- 
ence of rank is marked far more strongly 
than could be done by mere dress. It is! 
an essential point of eti(juette, for example, 
that the person of inferior rank should al- 
ways keep his head below that of his supe- - 
rior. 

Should a man of low degree meet a noble- 1 
man, the former will stoop at the distance of 
thirty or forty yards, sink on his knees as 
his superior approaches, and finally pro^ 
trate himself on his face. Should he wish 
to present anything to his superior, he must 
do so by pushing it along the ground, 
and, indeed, must carry out in appearance 
the formal mode of address in which he 
likens himself to a worm. Just as the 
peasants grovel before the nobles, so do the 
nobles before the king; and if either of them 
has a petition to offer, he must put it in a jar, 
and 1 ^ crawl and push it along the ground 
as humbly as if he were a mere peasant. 
Siamese artists are fond of depicting the var^ 
ous modes of approaching a superior, and 
never forget to indicate the great man by 
two points. In the first place, he sits erect, 
while the others crouch; and, in the second, 
he leans on his left arm, and bends the lett 
elbow inward. This most strange and un- 
gracefiil attitude is a mark of high birth and 
Dreeding, the children of both sexes being 
trained to reverse the elbow-joint at a very 

As may be expected from the progress of 
civilization, the Siamese have a tolerably 
complete code of laws, which ^e adminis- 
tered by regularly appointed oncers. The 
laws are rather severe, though not much 
more so than were our a centu^ ago. 
Murder, for example, is punished with deato , 
and in every case of murder or suicide, the 
houses within a circle of eighty 
the snot on which the crime was committed 
are considered responsible, and 
This curious law iPorces the people to be very 


cautious with regard to quarrels, and to check 
them before the two antagonists become 
sufficiently irritated to seek each* other’s life. 
This respect for human life contrasts strongly 
with the utter indifference with which it is 
regarded in China and Japan. 

Nobles of very high rank are exempt from 
capital punishment in one wav, i. e. their 
blood m^ not be shed ; but^ if guilty of a 
capital offence, they are put into sacks, and 
beaten to death with clubs made of sandal 
wood. Some punishments are meant to 
inflict ignominy. Such, for example, is that 
of a bonze, or priest, who is detected in 
breaking Ms vow of chastity. He is taken 
to a public place, stripped of his sacred yellow 
robe, flogged until the blood streams down 
his back, and then kept in the king’s stables 
for the rest of his life, employed m cutting 
grass for the elephants. 

Another similar punishment is inflicted on 
laymen. A cangue is fastened round his 
neck, his hands and wrists are chained, and 
he is taken round the city, preceded by drums 
and cymbals. The worst part of the punish- 
ment is, that he is compelled to proclaim bis 
crime aloud as he passes through the streets; 
and if he ceases to do so, or drops his voice, 
he is beaten severely with the flat of a sword. 
Prisoners are mostly employed on public 
works, and at nigbt they are all fastened 
together with one long chain. 

Of the religion of the Siamese it is im- 
possible to treat, because Buddhism is far 
too wide and intricate a subject to be dis- 
cussed in a few pages. There is, however, 
one modification of this religion which must 
be mentioned; namely, the divine honors 
paid to the White Elephant. 

By the Siamese, these animals are thought 
to be the incarnations of some future Buddha, 
and are accordingly viewed with the deepest 
respect. The fortunate man who capturp a 
white elephant sends the news to the capital, 
and in return for the auspicious news is 
thenceforth freed, with his posterity, from 
all taxation and liabili^ to military service. 
A road is cut through the forest^ and a mag- 
nificent raft is built on the Memam Rjyer, 
for the reception of the sacred animal. When 
the elephant reaches the raft, he is taken on 
board under a splendid canopy, and kept m 
good tempei^by gifts of cakes and sweet- 
meats. Meanwhile, a noble of the highest 
rank, sometimes even the First King him- 
self, goes in a state barge to meet the el^hant, 
accompanied by a host of boats with flags 
and music, and escorts the sacred animal to 
the capital, each boat trying to attach a rope 
to the raft When arrived, the animal is 
taken to the palace, when he receives some 
lofty title, and is then led to the magnificent 
house prepared for him, where, to the ^d 
of his life, he is petted and pampered fa® 


deeming it an honor if the sacrea oeasi: ynn 
condescend to feed put of his hand. On the 
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head of the elephant is placed a royal crown, 
his tusks are encircled with precious rings, 
and a royal umbrella is carried over him when 
he goes to bathe. 

When the animal dies, the hairs of the 
tail are reserved as relics of a divine incar- 
nation, and the body is buried with royal 
honors. The hairs of the tail are set in 
golden handles, profusely adorned with pre- 
cious stones; and the reader may possibly 
remember that the First King, Soradetch 
Phra Mongkut, sent one of these tufts to 
Queen Victoria, as a priceless proof of the 
estimation in which he held her. The King 
also gave the ambassador, Sir J. Bowring, 
a few hairs from the tail, as a gift about equal 
to that of the Garter in England, and when, 
to the great grief of the nation, tne elephant 
died in 1855, the King sent Sir J. Bowring, 
as a further mark of his favor, a small piece 
of the skin preserved in spirits of wine. 

The color of the elephant is not really 
white, but a sort of pale, brick-dust red. 
Albino animals of all kinds are venerated by 
the Siamese, the white monk^ being in rank 
next to the white elephant. This veneration 
is so marked that a talapoin — a sort of 
preaching fakir — who will not condescend 
to salute the King himself, bows humbly if 
he should see even a white cock, much more 
a white monkey. 

The architecture of Siam deserves a brief 
notice. It possesses some of the character- 
istics of Chinese, Japanese, and Burmese, 
but has an aspect that belongs peculiarly to 
itself. Ordinary houses are of comparatively 
small dimensions, but the temples are often 
of enormous size, and in their way are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. They are full of lofty 
and gabled roofs, five or six of which often 
rise above each other, in fantastic beauty, so 
as to lead the eye upward to the central 
tower. This is always a sort of spire or pin- 
nacle, which is made of a succession of stories, 
and is terminated by the slender emblem of 
sovereignty, namely, an ornament that looks 
like a series of spread umbrellas placed over 
each other, and become less and less as they 
approach the summit. The whole of the 
tower is profusely adorned with grotesque 


statues in strange attitudes, and there is 
scarcely a squar^oot which is undecorated 
in some way or other. 

The palaces are built on much the same 
naodel, and their gates are often guarded by 

f igantic figures carved in stone. At the 
oor of the Hall of Audience at Bangkok 
are two figures made of granite. They 
are sixty feet in height, and represent men 
with the tails of fish projecting from the 
spine. In fact, they are almost exact repro- 
ductions of the Assyrian I)agon, as it is 
represented on the Nineveh sculptures. 

The funeral pile on (or rather in) which 
is burned the body of a king or any of the 
royal family, is built on the same principle 
as the temples, and is in fact a temple, though 
made of comDustible materials. There is 
before me a photograph of the fhneral pile 
which was made for the body of the First 
King’s sod, and another of a pile erected for 
the puroose of consuming the body of his 
wife. They are very similar in appearance, 
being temples made of wood and canvas, 
covered with gilt paper. Tlicy are about a 
hundred and twenty feet in height, and on 
the photograph, where the nature of the 
material is not shown, look like magnificent 
specimens of Siamese architecture. 

The central spire, terminated with its 
royal emblem, nses in the centre, and 
round it are clustered gables, roofs, pinna- 
cles, and pillars, in bewildering profusion. 
The door is guarded by two gigantic stat- 
ues. and the body lies in the centre of the 
building, hidden by curtains. On account 
of the flimsiness of the materials, to all the 
pinnacles are attached slight ropes, which 
are fastened firmly to the ground, so that 
th^ act like the stays ” or a ship's mast. 
Inflammable as are the wood, paper, and 
canvas of which the edifice is made, they are 
rendered still more so by being saturated 
with oil, tar, and similarly combustible sub- 
stances, Vast, therefore, as is the building, 
a very short time suffices to consume it, anct 
the intense heat reduces the corpse to a mere 
heap of ashes, which are gathered together, 
and solemnly placed in the temple dedicated 
to that purpose. 
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Maky of my readers* may be aware of the 
remarkable discovery that was made in 186^ 
4, showing that even in Europe there lived, 
at one time, a race of men having exactly the 
same habits as the swamp-dwellers of Kew 
Guinea, or the lake-dwellers of Maracaibo 
on the Amazon. During the winter months 
of those two years, the weather in Switzer- 
land was very dry and very cold, so that the 
rivers did not receive their usual supplies of 
water. Consequently, the water in the lakes 
fell far below its usual level, and this dis- 
closed the remarkable fact that in those lakes 
had once been assemblages of human habi- 
tations, built upon piles driven into the bed 
of the lake. 

These houses, appropriately called “Pfahl- 
bauteuj” or Pile-buildings, were, as their 
name implies, built upon piles; and it is a 
most interesting fact, that not only have the 
piles been discovered, on which me houses ' 
were built, but also fragments of the walls 
of those houses; many specimens of the 
weapons and implements of the inhabitants, 
their ornaments, and even their food, have 
been brought to light, after having been 
buried for centuries beneath the water. 

The resemblance, not to say the identity, 
between many articles found under the 
waters of the Swiss lakes and those which 
are still used by savage tribes of the Western 
hemisphere is absolutely startling; and not 
the least remarkable point about the relics 
which have just been discovered is, that 
several of them are identical with inven- 
tions which we fondly deem to be modern. 

The chief part of these lake-dwellings 
was constructed during the Stone period, 
i. A a period when axes, spear-heads, etc., 
were made of stone, the use of fire neing 
unknown. This is proved by the quantity 
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of stone weapons and implements which 
have been found in the lakes. That various 
improvements have been made in the archi- 
tecture is also shown by the difierence in 
details of construction. 

From the relics that have been discovered, 
it is easy to see what these lake-dwellings 
must have been. They were built on a 
scaffolding made of piles driven into the bed 
of the lake, and connected with cross-beams, 
so as to make the foundation for a platform/ 
Upon this platform the huts themselves were 
built. They were mostly circular, and the 
walls were made of wattle, rendered weather- 
tight by the clay which could be obtained in 
anv quantity from the bed of the lake. 

We reason for building these edifices is 
analogous to the feeling which induces 
military engineers to surround their forts 
with moats filled with water. In those 
primitive times, man waged an unequal 
war against the wild animals, such as the 
bear, the wolf, and the boar, and in conse- 
quence, these lacustrine habitations proved 
to be strongholds which such enemies could 
not assault. It is natural, also, that persons 
thus threatened should congregate together, 
and in consequence we find that in one lake 
alone, that of Neufchttel, a population of 
some five thousand had congregated. 

A vast number of relics of this bygone 
age have been recovered from the lake®, 
and are of absorbing interest to th(^ anthro- 
pologist. In the first place, the original 
piles have been discovered, still standing, 
and several have been drawn, in order to 
ascertain the depth to which they were 
driven. Portions of the wattled walls of 
the huts have also been found, together 
with great numbers of stone implements, 
denoting a very early age. Great quantities 
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of pottery have also been found, the crescent 
being a favorite ornament, and several 
utensils of a crescentic shape having been 
discovered. 

Then, as time went on, men improved 
upon their earlier works, and took to metal 
instead of stone, as examples of which may 
be mentioned the wonderful series of metallic 
objects that have been found in the lakes. 
There are axes, spears and arrow-heads, 
necUaces, bracelets, and hair-pins, and— 
most remarkable — there is the very article 
that was patented some years since as the 
“ Safety Pm ” for nurseries. 

As to the ‘food which these people ate, we 
have abundant evidence in the way of bones 


belonging to various animals, and — stran- 
gest of all —specimens of bread have been 
discovered. As may be supposed, the bread 
in question was of the coarsest possible 
character, the grains of corn being roasted, 
slightly ground, and then pressed into 
lumps, wnich may by courtesy be termed 
cakes. Even fruits have been found ready 
cut and prepared for consumption, the apple 
being the most’ plentiful of these fruits. 
Seeds of different fruits, such as the plum, 
the raspberry, and the blackberry, have 
been found, together with the shells of 
hazel and beech-nuts, showing that all these 
different fruits were used for food in the 
olden times now so long passed away. 
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When this work was published, the cele- 
brated explorer, Dr. David Livingstone, who 
bad done so much in opening to the civil- 
ized world the great continent of Africa, 
had disappeared in its interior. In the be- 
ginning of 1866 he started from Zanzibar, 
on theLast Coast, on that journey which at 
length terminated with his life m the vil- 
lage of llala, in April, 1873. By the provi- 
dential preservation of his journal we are 
favored with the results of his explorations, 
and learn of the tribes and peoples whom he 
visited, and has described with so truthful 
and fascinating a pen. 

No inconsiderable portion of this work 
is derived from the travels of Dr. Living- 
stone. It seems important, therefore, that 
his contribution to a knowledge of the un- 
civilized races, made since this work was 
issued., should, so far as our space will per- 
mit, be appended to it. 

In March, 1866, Dr. Livingstone, having 
left Zanzibar, arrived in Mikindany Bay, 
which is about twenty-five miles north of 
the Bovuma River. Starting from Pemba, 
on the north side of the bay, April 4th, he 
entered Uie country of the Makond4. 

The path lay in a valley with well-wooded 
heights on each side; ana with the tall grass 
towering over the head, and now and then 
a jungle to be cleared, and no air stirring, 
the entrance upon his seven years’ journey- 
ing waa difficult and oppressive. 

la passing through the jungles, though 
they jitfered no obstruction to foot-passen- 
gers^itwas necessary to heighten and widen 
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the paths for the tall camels. The Ma- 
kond& of the village were very willing to 
aid Livingstone in this work, as wood-cut- 
ters or carriers. He organized a party of 
about ten jolly young men, paying each a* 
yard of calico per day. Being accustomed 
to make clearing-places for their gardens, 
they worked witli a will. They were per- 
fectly satisfied with their small compensa- 
tion. Using tomahawks, climbing and young 
trees disappeared before their steady ana 
vigorous blows like clouds before the sun. 
This work, however, told upon them in two 
or three days. The tallest men became ex- 
hausted soonest. Not being a meat-eating 

E eople, except one is fortunate enough to 
ill^a wild hog or antelope, their physical 
strength ^as not equal to any prolonged de- 
mand for hard work. They will not eat the 
flesh of beasts like that of the leopard and 
lion, which is readily eaten by other tribes, 
and the reason they give is, that these ani- 
mals devour men. Such a fact refutes the 
allegation that this tribe are guilty of canni- 
balism. , _ _ 

In the open spaces were cleared gardens 
for maize, cassava, and sorghum. The soil 
being very fertile and with no rocks, vey 
heavy crops of these products are obtained. 
The cassava bushes grow to the height of 
six or seven feet. Pood is very plenty and 
cheap. Just before Livingstone’s visit, they 
had been ravaged by the Mazitu, who had 
carried away many of their people as slaves 
The Mehambw4, a branch of the Makondt 
tribe, had also three months before been in- 
vaded, and robbed of all their food, so that 
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they were obliged to send in every direction 
for provisions. 

Tne Makond6 have been very greatly di- 
minished in numbers since the slave trade 
was introduced, one village making war upon 
another, kidnapping as many as possible to 
sell them to the Arab slave-dealers. They 
ascribe diseases and death to witches, and 
when one of a village dies, the whole popu- 
lation move off, saying “ That is a bad spot.” 
They pray to their mothers when dying or 
overtaken by any disaster. Livingstone’s 
Somalie guide, Ben Ali, represented that 
they had no idea of a deity or a future state, 
ancf believe in nothing but medicine. All 
the head men of the villages pretend to be 
or are really doctors. Livingstone, how- 
ever, discovered some consciousness of the 
existence of a God. They get large quanti- 
ties of the gum-copal, which attracts the 
coast Arabs as an article of commerce. The 
people have the belief that in the vicinity 
of the kumbe, or gum-copal trees, the more 
ancient trees stood and must have dropped 


their gum upon the ground. They there- 
fore dig for it, and will give as a reason for 
want of success at any time, “ In digging, 
none may be found one day, but Miuungu 
(God) may give it to us on the next.” 

Bhang, which is a species of hemp, is not 
smoked, but only tobacco. They raise no 
sheep or goats, hut only fowls, pigeons, and 
ducks. Honey is so abundant that a gallon- 
pot and four fowls were given for two yards 
of calico. One of their modes of salutation 
is to catch each others’ hands and say, “Ail 
ail ” but the more common custom is to take 
hold of the right hand and say, “ Marhaba ” 
(welcome). 

The Makond6 are all independent of each 
other, and have no paramount chief. Their 
physical characteristics are well-formed limbs 
and body, small hands and feet, medium 
height, and manly bearing. Their lips are 
full but not excessively thick; their fore- 
heads are compact, narrow, and low; the 
aloe nasi are expanaed laterally. 


THE MATAMBWE TIIIBE. 


The Matambwe*, whose countiy extends 
up to Ngomano, seem to be a branch of the 
Makonde, and are very numerous. Their 
country stretches far to the south, and 
abounas with copal trees and elephants. 

Matumora, the chief at ISTgomano, was a 
tall, well-proportioned man, with a counte- 
nance severe in expression, on account of 
the wrinkles on his forehead. In character 
he is much superior to other chiefs. lie is 
often resorted to for defence against oppres- 
sion. He had been assailed on all siefes by 
slave-li»nters, but had never takcu captives 
nor engaged in any way in the slave trade. 
His customary politeness was quite remark- 
able toward Livingstone and his party. lie 
took them over the Loendi River. Sitting 
on the bank of the river till all their goods 
were carried over, and then going over with 
Livingstone in the same canoe, he opened a 
fish-basket in a weir and gave Livingstone 
the contents, and afterward some sorghum. 
And yet a short time previously he had been 
robbed, of all his com in an attack of the 
Mazitu, and was obliged to take refuge iu 
Marumba, a rocky island in Rovuma. He 
had never seen a European before he met 
Livingstone. 

"When Matumora was asked whether the 
Matambw6 believed in God, he replied that 
“ he did not know him, and the people must 
not be asked if they pray to mm, because 
they would imagine I desired them to be 
killed. When they pray they fii*st offer a 
little meal.” They have great reverence 
for the Deity, and they say, “We don’t know 
him,” in order to avoid speaking irrever- 
ently, as that may injure the couutiy. The 


name with them is “ Mulungu.” Maclio- 
chera, a head man, said afterward, that “ God 
is not good because he kills so many people.” 

The marks on their foreheads and bodies 
are intended as ornaments and to give beau- 
ty in the dance; they also have a sort of 
heraldic significance, for by them one can 
tell to what tribe or port ion of a tribe a man 
belongs. The tattoo or tembo of the Ma- 
tambw6 of Upper Makond6 is very similar 
to the drawings of the old Egyptians, wavy 
lines, such as the ancients used to indicate 
water, trees, and gardens, enclosed in 
squares. The tattoo lias been transmitted 
from father to son, but the meaning seems 
now to be lost. It shows very clearly in 
persons of light complexion, who are quite 
common among these tribes. 

The Matambw6 file their front teeth to 
points, but the Machinga, a Waiyau tribe, 
leave two points on the front teeth, and 
knock out one of the middle incisors above 
and below. 

It is quite remarkable that the trade in 
rum is almost unknown on the East Coast of 
Africa, though it is so common on the West 
Coast. It cannot be that the religious con- 
victions of the Arabs have had ai^ influence 
in producing this result The Portuguese 
south of Cape Delgado are the personifica- 
tion of what is mercenary and mean. They 
would even “ sell their grandfathera as well 
as rum,” Livingstone shaaplysays, “if they 
could make money by tne transaction.” 
They have built distilleries for making a vile 
liquor from the fruit of the cashew ana other 
fruits and grains; but the business is a fail- 
ure. They will furnish their slaves with 
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“mala bicho,” which signifies* “kill the 
creature’’ or “craving within,” and the 
natives will drink it if given to them; but 
there is no such passion for intoxicating 
drinks as to render the manufacture profita- 


ble. The use of mm, so common in all po- 
litical transactions on the West Coast, has 
no counterpart with the chiefs of the East 
Coast. 


THE MAKOA TRIBE. 


One part of the Makond6, known as Ma- 
koa or Makoan^, are distinguished by a half- 
moon figure tattooed on the forehead or 
elsewhere. Many of the men have their 
faces tattooed in double raised lines about 
half an inch in length. Charcoal is rubbed 
into the incisions and the flesh is pressed out 
so that the cuts are raised above the surface. 
This gives them an ugly and ferocious look. 
The people, however, are kindly in their 
feelings, and conferred favors with no ap- 
parent object of being remunerated by calico 
and beads. They were in constant dread of 
the invasion of the Mahiba from across the 
Eovuma, who steal their women for the Ibo 
slave-maxket. It is impossible to realize the 
terror in young and old inspired by these 
Mazitu : if they shake their shields, the peo- 
ple are beside themselves and fly like fright- 
ened sheep. 

A doctress or rain-maker in the village of 
Nyaraba presented a large basket of soroko, 
or “mung” as it is called in India, and a 
fowl. Her tall and finely-proportioned form 
was profusely tattooed all over, her hips and 
buttocks being elaborately marked. There 
was no apparent shame in the exposure of 
these parts. The women as well as the men 
delight in the ornamentation of the tattoo. 

The villages are remarkable for their clean- 
liness, and the people are intelligent, kindly, 
and courteous. One began to talk during 
a relimous service, but when Livingstone 
said “ Kusoma Mlungu,” “ We wish to pray 
to God,” he immediately desisted, and all 
were silent and respectful. They seem to 
be free from the debasing and brutal wicked- 
ness, the selfishness and treachery, which 
characterize so many of the barbarous tribes 
in Africa and elsewhere. 

Stone-boiling is not known to these tribes, 
but ovens are made in ant-hills. Eor bak- 


ing the heads of large game, as the zebra, 
feet of the elephant, and hump of the rhinoc- 
eros, they excavate holes in the ground. Fire 
is produced by drilling between the hands, a 
custom universal among the natives. They 
wet the blunt end of the upright slick with 
the tongue, so that when dipped in the sand 
some particles of saliva will adhere, and this 
is then inserted into the horizontal stick. 
The wood of a wild fig-tree is generally used 
because igniting so readily. 

Tlicir pottery for cooking and other uses 
is made by the women, the form bci’ig fash- 
ioned by the eye, no machine ever being 
used. The foundation or bottom is first 
made, the clay being scraped by a piece of 
bone or bamboo. Leaving the vessel to dry 
during the night, a piece is added to tlie rim 
the next day, and according as the air is dry 
and favorable several roiiiicls may be added. 
The whole is then carefully smoothed off and 
is ready to be thoroughly sun-dried. They 
usually embellish their pots for two or three 
inches near the rim before they are hardened. 
The ornamentation is in imitation of basket 
work. 

The art of pottery seems to have been 
known to the Africans from the earliest 
times, for fragments are discovered every- 
Tvhere among the oldest fossil bones of the 
country. 

Kcar many of the villages may be seen a 
wand bent, with both ends inserted in the 
ground. A quantity of medicine is buried 
beneath it. If sickne.ss occur in a village, 
the men go to the place, wash themselves 
with the medicine and water, creep through 
under the wand, and then bury the medi-’ 
cine, and, as they think, the evil influence 
too. The wand is thought to be a protec- 
tion against evil spirits, enemies, and wild 
beasts. 
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The country occupied by this tribe is the sea, and is surrounded with mountains. 
Bomewbat mountainous, and the land, slop- It consisted of about a thousand houses 
ing for a mile down to the south bank of when Livingstone was there. There were 
the Rovuma, teems with an immense popu- many other villages near, 
lation. When Livingstone passed through Mataka kept Livingstone waiting in the 
this district (July 1, 1866) some were cut- veranda of his house, and at length made 
ting down trees and burning them in order his appearance, smiling good-naturedly, 
to make gardens; others were moving About sixtyyears of age, he was dressed as 
their grain, of which they had stored large an Arab. He seemed to possess considera- 
quantiiies, to new places. ble humor, for his people would often greet 

The Waiyau, as a tribe, have a great deal his remarks with laughter. His courtesy 
of curiosity, staring at strangers, and some- was shown by giving Livingstone a large 
times showing great rudeness. Large square house to live in and sending him 
crowds of neo^e came to gaze upon Living- generous donations of food, as porridge, 
stone and his party, bursting into laughter meat, and milk. 

at the remarks which were made in regard A number of his men had gone without 
to the appearance and conduct of their his knowledge to Nyassa, and in a foray 
visitors. They would gather round his tent stolen both cattle and people; but wiicu 
to peer into it. This rude curiosity was they returned with their spoil, Mataka 
very annoying and could be abated by only peremptorily ordered all to be sent back, 
one method; sudden rising to the feet When he went up to see Livingstone soon 
would produce a stampede of the women after, he told of what he had done. Liv- 
and children. ingstone replied that it was “ the best piece 

In person, the women are strong and of news he had heard in the country.” 
well-built, having large limbs. The fashion Delighted with this testimony, he tunica to 
in ornament is blue and black beads, with his people, and asked if they heard what 
arm-coils of brass wire. These people was said by the white stranger among them, 
strive to copy the Arabs as nearly as possible He then repeated Livingstone’s remark, and 
in dress and chewing tobacco with “ nora” added, “ You silly fellows think me wrong 
lime Instead of betel-nuts. The gaudy to restore the captives, but all wise men 
prints were, however, sought by some, approve of it.” He then reproached 
though the tribes in the interior are desir- them most severely for their disgmeeful 
ous of strength rather than show in the conduct. Livingstone gave Mataka a 
fabrics they buy. trinket as a remembrancer of Iiis honorable 

The town of Mataka, one of the petty conduct toward the Nyassa. He replied 
Waiyau chiefs, is situated in an elevated vai- that he would always act in a similar 
ley about twenty-seven hundred feet above manner. His conduct is surely deserving 
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the highest commendation because it was 
spontaneous and contrary to the custom 
of other chiefs and the prevailing spirit 
of the people. One day he asked Living- 
stone wnat he ought to take to secure some 
gold if he should go to Bombay. The re- 
ply was, M Ivory.” He rejoined, “ Would 
not slaves be a good speculation? ” The 
answer was, “If you take slaves there for 
sale, they will put you in prison.” The 
idea of his being “ in durance vile ” was 
not quite compatible with his consciousness 
of personal dignity and superiority; and 
as his countenance fell, the laugh of his 
people, who heard what was said, was 
turned against him. It was a new thing 
for these almost defenceless people, famil- 
iar, as they were, with the scenes of pillage 
and barbarity, to hear these protests against 
stealing ana selling others into slavery. 
Ready as they were to regard Mataka’s say- 
ings as witty and to reward them with their 
approval, it was no small satisfaction to 
them to have him impaled on Livingstone’s 
sharp rejoinder. They probably had but a 
vague idea of the guilt of the traffic, but 
the suffering and loss of life they had wit- 
nessed, and all of which might perhaps be- 
come their own bitter experience any day, 
made the matter one of personal safety, 
and this was an idea they could fully com- 
prehend. 

Mataka, though now in his later years 
desiring quiet, had been actively engaged in 
slave wars. The Waiyau generally are the 
most ready coadjutors of the slave traders 
iu their nefarious business. The Arab 
merchants arriving at a Waiyau village 
show the goods they have brought to the 
elders, who tell them to tarry there and 
enmy themselves. 

This means that slaves enough will soon 
be procured to pay for the merchandise. A 
raid against the Manganja, a i^caceable, un- 
warlike tribe, who have few guns, is under- 
taken. The Waiyau, being provided with 
guns by the Arabs, easily accomplish their 
purpose, and the caravan is re-enforced with 
captive men and women for the slave ; 
market. 

Kor are Mataka’s people always the as-! 
sailaiits. Makanjela, another Waiyau chief, ’ 
about a third of the way from Mtend6’s to 
Mataka, unable to reach the Manganja, will 
kidnap from Mataka if any of his tribe 
are found outside of their own district. He 
has forfeited the friendship of all liis neigh- 
bors by his plundering from them and sell- 
ing their people. Au who for any reason 
cross their borders are seized and sold, and 
so bitter feuds are engendered and perpetu- 
ated by frequent forays. 

The following incident gives a glimpse of 
the wide-spread and dreadful curse of the 
African tribes, viz., the slave trade; it also 
illustrates the conduct of Livingstone and 
his uniform protest against the traffic 


wherever he went. Though we shall treat 
this subject more fully in another chapter, 
yet the circumstance referred to may 
properly find a place here. 

One morning, as Livingstone relates the 
story , when he and his party were proceed- 
ing on their way, they were loudly accosted 
by a well-dressed woman, upon whose neck 
a heavy, slave-taming stick had just been 
fastened. Her manner was so dignified 
and earnest in telling of the cruel wrong 
inflicted upon her that all stopped to listen 
to her case. She was a near relative of 
Chirikaloma, and was on her way up the 
river to meet her husband, when the old 
[ man, in whose house she was a prisoner, 
had seized her, taken her servant away, ana 
reduced her to the helpless and degraded 
condition in which she was first seen by 
Livingstone. Her captor said in defence 
of his conduct that she was running awry 
from Chirikaloma, and he would be dis- 
pleased if she was not secured for him. 

The presence of several slave-traders 
near by led Livingstone to the conviction 
that she was seized that she might be sold 
to them. He accordingly gave tlie old man 
a piece of cloth, to propitiate Chirikaloma 
if he should be offended, and told him to 
say that Livingstone was ashamed to seo 
one of his relatives in a slave-stick, and 
would take her to her husband. He also 
explained to the head men in the village 
I what he had done and sent messengers to 
Chirikaloma so that he might not mis- 
understand the proceeding. 

Tlic appearance of the woman and her 
numerous beads gave evidence of her being 
a lady among her tribe. Her high spirit 
was also seen when, after she was liberated, 
she went into the house of her captor to get 
her basket and calabash, in spite of the 
resistance of the virago wife of the fld man. 
But the sympathy of all was with her, and 
she came off victorious. During the whole 
journey Akosakone (this was her name) 
acted like a lady, being modest in all her 
conduct, and sleeping at a fire apart from 
the men. In every village she enlisted the 
sympathy of the people by relating the 
gross insult that had been put upon her. 
She was also of great service to Livingstone, 
and abundantly repaid him for the interpo- 
sition in her behalf. Being of fine address, 
she could buy twice as much food as any of 
the men with the same quantity of cloth. 
If any injustice was attempted against Liv- 
ingstone or his men , she.would plead in their 
behalf, and when carriers were needed she 
volunteered to carry a bag of beads oix 
her head. Her husband was brother of 
Chimseia, a chief to whom she introduced 
Livingstone, and induced him to be gen- 
erous toward the travellers on account of 
the great service rendered to her. When 
she and Livingstone parted, her expressions 
of gratitude were profuse, and it was evident 
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that the kindness done in rescuing her from 
the doom of slavery was neither under- 
valued nor undeserved. 

To the northeast of Moembe, Living- 
stone found an extensive tract of valuable 
land, which retained numerous evidences of 
having once supported a very large iron- 
smelting and agricultural population. The 
clay pipes that are put in the nozzles of , 
their bellows are found everywhere. So, 
too, the xidges on which were planted beans, 
cassava, maize, and sorghum are visible 
still, and evince the industrious habits of 
the people. Pieces of broken pottery, with 
their rims embellished by rude designs in 
imitation of basket-work, show the handi- 
work of the women. 

The cattle of tliis region are a small breed, 
with various colors, and their milk is great- 
ly valued by the Waiyau. The sheep are 
generally black in color but large in size. 
This tribe have no other useful domestic 
animals, except fowls and pigeons, unless 
the miserable village curs to be found 
everywhere be included in this category. | 
The fertility of the soil is manifested by the 
great size of its products. The sweet 
otatoea become ve^ large, and so abun- 
ant were they that Livingstone bought two 
loads of them for three cubits and two nee- 
dles. The maize grows to a remarkable 
size, one cob bearing sixteen hundred seeds. 
The character of the soil, the coolness of the 
climate, the abundance of water, and the 
means of building square houses, combine 
to render this region one of the most de- 
lightful for residence. It is an elevated 
and attractive country, about thirty-four 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

South of Lake Nyassa Livingstone visited 
another chief, Mukat6. He and Mponda 
and Kabinga were the only chiefs of the 
Waiyau then engaged in the slave trade, 
making periodicsd raids upon the Manganja 
and the Maravi. Mukate’s village is about 
eight hundred feet above the lake. The 
heights, so far as the eye could see, were 
covered with villages, and the population, 
though very large, seemed to revel in plenty. 
Mukat^’s house and those of the other Waiyau 
i/hiefs were square buildings, both substan- 
tial and convenient. He and all his people 
wear the beard trained upon the chin, after 
the Arab style. 

Livingstone had long discussions with this 
chief about the slave trade. The barbarities 
and horrors of the business, so visible to all 
in the skulls scattered along the way, the 
desolate villages, the sufferings of those who 
perish in the journey to the coast, the mur- 
aers committed, — all these frightful evils 
Mukat6 tried to dismiss with a laugh, as if 
they were of little consequence; but his 
conscience was not altogether dead, and his 
people, many of them, were anxious that he 
should abandon his raids in the interest of 
the Kilwa slave dealers. 


The religious notions of this people are 
very crude. The traditions they have are 
that they came from the west originally, and 
that their forefathers taught them to make 
nets and kill fish. iN"© moral instruction 
seems to have been transmitted, and they 
have no idea of a teacher above them. With 
no book, and never having heard of such a 
thing till Livingstone’s visit, with no carv- 
ings or writing on the rocks, they are sunk in 
mental darkness, though surrounded by such 
abundance of the earth’s riches. Their an- 
cestors had never taught them anything of 
their condition after death, though they had 
heard it said of those who dieci that ‘‘ God 
took them.” 

The differences between the Waiyau and 
the Manganja, of whom there is an account 
in a preceding part of this work, are very 
marked. The exactions and superciliousness 
of the Waiyau indicate that they regard 
tliemselves tfic dominant race. Though they 
are continually making raids upon their 
neighbors, for the sake of the slave trade, 
yet they are inferior to them in many 
respects. 

The Waiyau have round, apple-shaped 
heads, understand the use of fire-arms, and 
with dash and courage easily oveq}Ower the 
Manganja, who use only bows and arrows, 
and are a more peaceable, as they are a more 
intelligent and ingenious race. Fond of 
roving, scattered and broken by their slave 
wars and internal feuds, they make little if 
any progress in the matters of husbandry, 
but by their greater bravery and restless 
spirit, they are successful in their plunder- 
ing forays among their neighbors, who are 
made tnbutary to their selfish schemes in 
stocking the slave markets on the coast, 
i Among the tribes of the Waiyau, espe- 
jcially Mpondas and Kabingas, agricultural 
labor is esteemed; all cultivate the ground, 
from the chief down. Mponda was in his 

t arden at work when Livingstone reached 
is village. With this example before the 
people there is no disgrace attached to such 
work. Vast stores of grain are raised by 
these tribes, though they are given to rov- 
ing and marauding. Notwithstanding they 
plundered the Manganja of their large breed 
of humped cattle, yet tliey do not milk them, 
and accordingly the numher dwindled from 
the thousands of former times to a few hun- 
dreds. The idea of drinking milk, with 
these tribes, is one to excite disgust. A 
boy will undergo chastisement rather than 
milk a goat. 

Their method of making salt is to lixiviate 
the soil that is impregnated with it and boil 
the water that filters through a tuft of grass 
placed in a hole in the bottom of a pot till all 
IS evaporated. A residuum of salt is left. 
Hundreds 4)f people may be seen at times 
engaged in the manufacture of this needful 
I ^rrtcle. 

1 The Widyau, though not a handsome 
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race, have not the prognathous ^appearance 
of those on the West Coast. Their fore- 
heads are compact, but not receding; their 
lips are full, and with the women an ad- 
ditional thickness is given by a small lip- 
ring. This would not alone so much dis- 
figure their faces, but they file their teeth 
to points, which gives a hideous look. 
They are strong and equal to the work 


which belongs to them. The men are 
large, sturdy fellows, capable of great en- 
durance. A rite obtains among them simi- 
lar to that which distinguished the Jews. 
This is performed at the age of puberty, 
and the youn^ man then takes a new name. 
This custom dates back to a penod previous 
to the coming of the Arabs, and its origin 
is accordingly unknown. 
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_ T,he territory occupied by The Babisa is 
the district northwest of Lake Nyassa, 
iyloH between the parallels 10° and 12° 
south latitude. 

Moanzabamba w’as the founder of this 
tribe. The singular plaits of hair wdiich are 
worn as a head-dress, and look like large 
ears, was the curious style originating with 
this chief. 

This tribe resembles in many respects the 
Bushmen or Hottentots. Their roving -hab- 
its indicate Bushman blood. They have 
round, bullet-shaped heads, short, pug noses, 
and an upward slant of the eyes. IMie mode 
of salutation among the men is to lie down 
upon the back, and while clapping the 
hands make a disagreeable, half-kissing 
sound with the lips. 

They are destitute of courage, yet possess 
considerable craft and prefer to tell false- 
hoods rather than the truth. They seem to 
be more inclined to answer questions by 
misstatements than to give correct replies. 

Their want of valor subjects them to fre- 
quent invasions of the Mazitu. In order to 
escape starvation in consequence of the 
plundering raids of their enemies, they cul- 
tivate small patches, some ten yards in 
diameter, at wide intervals in the forest. 
They plant millet and pumpkins, as it is 
ditficuft for the Mazitu to carry off these. 
The Babisa dismantle their huts and take 
the tliatch to their gardens, where they live 
till the harvest is over. This exposure of 
the framework to the rains and sun helps to 
destroy the vermin that may always be 
found in the dwellings of this tribe, w hen 


the party is a strong one they build their 
sheds 80 as to form a circle and have but 
one opening. The ridgepole, or rather a 
series of ridgepoles, constitutes one long shed 
with no partitions in the roof-shaped hut. 
The women have a dance called the rain- 
dance in which their faces are smeared with 
meal, and they carry axes and endeavor to 
imitate the male voice in their singing. 

Their implements of husbandry are ex- 
ceedingly rude. The hoe they use is made 
of wood in a kind of V shape, or it is a 
branch with another springing out of it, 
about an inch in diameter at the sharp 
point. With this they claw the soil after the 
seed has been scattered. Their food con- 
sists principally of wild fruits, leaves, roots, 
and mushrooms. Of the latter they choose 
some five or six kinds and reject the others. 
One species grows to some six inches in 
diameter, is pisire white with a blush of 
brown in the centre, and is very palatable 
when roasted. The natives readily distin- 
guish the good from the poisonous. One 
trait very prominent in the character of the 
Babisa is their distrust. Full of suspicion^ 
they demand payment in advance for what 
they sell. Their distrust of all others devel- 
ops into dishonesty in themselves; to use 
Livingstone’s words, “ They give nothing to 
each other for nothing.” fl this enlarge- 
ment of mind be produced by commerce, 
commend me to the untrading African. 
Like the Makoa, this tribe possess a very 
dull sense of delicacy and politeness. Some 
tribes, like the Babemba, will retire wbeo 
food is presented to any one. 
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They are engaged in the slave trade, and 
Its effects are seen in the depopulation of 
their country, their neglect of husbandry, 
on account of the raids they fear, and their 
consequent poverty and almost starvation. 
Famine and famine prices everywhere ob- 


tain, and the people do not see that their 
own roving and slaving habits are the cause 
of their being so degraded and reduced to 
the condition of dependents of the Babein- 
ba. They are. as Livingstone briefly says, 
a miserable, lying lot of serfs.” 


THE BABEMBA TRIBE. 


LOBISA, Lobemba, Ulungu, and Itawa- 
Lunda are the names by winch the portions 
of an elevated region between the parallels 
11® and 8® S. and meridian 28® 53® Lon. E. 
are known. The altitude of this section of 
countiT is from four thousand to six thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. It is 
the water-shed between the Loangwa, a 
tiibutary of the river Zambesi, and .several 
rivers which flow toward the north. It 
abounds in forest lands and is watered by 
numerous rivulets. The soil is remarkably 
fertile, yielding abundantly wherever culti- 
vated. Lake Liemba, which lies in this 
basin, is, however, twenty-five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The land around 
this lake is very steep, the rocks in many 
instances running from a height of two 
thousand feet down to the surface of the 
lake. The tops, sides, and bottom of these 
cliifs are covered with wood and grass. 

The scenery of this region is romantic 
and very beautiful. The Acasy, a stream 
about fifty feet wide, comes down the cliffs, 
forming cascades by leaping three hundred 
feet at a time, exciting the admiration and 
wonder of the traveller. Buffalos, elephants, 
and antelopes are found in great abundance 
on these slopes, and in the waters of the 
lake crocodiles, hippopotami, and fish of vari- 
ous kinds. 

The lake is from fifteen to twenty miiles 
broad and from forty to fifty long, sending 
out an arm some two miles wide toward 
Tanganyika, of which it may be only a 
branch. Groves of palm-oil and other trees 
may be found on the banks of the lake. 
These palm-trees are large and fruitful. 
Livingstone saw a cluster from one carried 
past the door of his hut that required two 
men to bear it. Though there are villages 
around this lake yet moai of the natives live 
on two islands, where they raise goats, culti- 
vate the soil, and catch fish. 

Livingstone had an opportunity to hear a 
case tried in Lobemba, before the chief. 
An old man- talked an hour, the chief all the 
while listening and maintaining a grave and 
dignified deportment. When the trial was 
finished he gave his decision in about fivB 
minutes, hereupon the successful party 
wont away lullilooing. The custom with 
the attorneys in such cases is to turn the 
back npm the chief or indge, then lie down 
U|>oii the ground, clapping the hands. Salut- 
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ing him in this way they then are prepared 
to make their appeal or argument. 

The chief Nsama, a very old man when 
Livingstone saw him, had a good head and 
face and an enormous abdomen. lie was so 
large and helples.s his people had to carry 
him. Women were constantly in attend- 
ance pouring pombe into him. 

This tribe is very much more warlike 
than any of those south of them. They 
dig deep ditches around their villages and 
stockade them also. Their politeness is 
manifested in their retiring wLen food is 
presented to any one. 

Ksama’s territory is called Itawa, and is 
generally cleared of trees for cultivation, 
lying about three thousand feet above the 
sea. The river Chis^ra, a mile and a half 
broad, gives off its water to the Kalougosi, 
a feeder of Lake Moero. This is about 
twelve miles broad, having on the east and 
west sides lofty, tree-covered mountains. 
The western range is part of the country 
Rua Moero. What is of most interest abouf 
this lake is that it forms one of a chain of 
lakes linked by a river some five hundred 
miles in length. First, the Chambeze rises 
in the country of Mambwe, northeast of 
Molemb6. Flowing southwest and west, till 
it reaches latitude 11® S. and longitude 
2ff® E., it forms Lake Bemba or Bai^ueolo; 
emerging thence it takes the name Luapala 
and nows down to fall into-Moero. Going 
out of this lake, it is known by the name of 
Lualaba, as it flows northwest to form 
another lake named Urengu6 or UIeng6. 
No positive information could be ascertained 
as to whether it enters Tanganyika or a lake 
beyond that. 

Nsama had been a brave and successful* 
warrior, and was regarded as invincible, but 
his power had waned and he was defeated 
by a party of twenty Arabs with guns. Some 
of them got within the stockade, and though 
Nsama’s men were very numerous they 
were overcome and soon fled carrying the 
bloated carcass of their chief. 

The defeat of Nsama caused a great panic 
among the various tribes of the region. He ; 
had been the ablest and most successful ‘ 
warrior at the head of a brave and warlike 
people. That this ^‘Napoleon,” before 
whom none could stand, should be con- 
quered, created a surprise and a revolution 
in the minds of the people, and the superior* 
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ity of guns over bows and arrows had to be 
acknowledged by those little inclined to 
admit the fact. But as the people have 
considerable intelligence they cannot resist 
the logic of events. It seems that Nsama 
had given great offence by some outrage 
upon the Arab traders, and was charged 
with “ having broken public law by attack- 
ing people who brought merchandise into 
the county.” But though it was difiicult 
to ascertain whether the Arabs were the 
aggressors or hTsama, the feud raged till the 
former had punished him by an ignominious 
defeat, routing a large number, besides kill- 
ing some fifty, with the loss of about the 
same number by the Arab assailants. The 
consequences of the quarrel were most dis- 
astrous. His son was captured, and his 
country, which was but lately so densely peo- 

J iled, seemed as if deserted, the inhabitants 
laving scattered in various directions to 
escape the plunder of their goods and the 
stealing of their wives and children for the 
slave-market. 

The peacemaking between these hostile 
parties absorbed three and a half months, 
thus delaying Livingstone, as it was not 
thought s^e lor him to enter ^N'sama’s terri- 
tory till a reconciliation was effected. A 
custom of drinking each other’s blood is one 
of the formalities of making peace. But 
this did not altogether avail. 

At length, as a final method of settling the 
difficulty, Nsama promised his daughter as 
wife to Hamees. So one afternoon, she who 
was to be a reconciler of the hostile parties 
came riding pick-a-back on a man’s shoulders. 
Livingstone describes her as “ a nice, mod- 
est, good-looking young woman, her hair 
nibbed all over with r^ola, a red pigment 
made from the cam-wood and much used as 
an ornament. She was accompanied by. 
about a dozen young snd old female attend- 
ants, each carrying a small basket with some 
piwisions, as cassava, ground-nuts, etc. The 
Arabs were all dressed in their finery, and 
the slaves, in fantastic dresses, flourished 
swords, fired guns, and yelled. When she 
was brought to Hamees’ hut she descended 
and with her maids went into the hut. She 
and her attendants had all small, neat fear 
tures. I had been sitting with Hamees, 
and now rose up and went away. As I 
passed hini he spoke thus to himself, ‘ Ha- 
mees Wadim TaghI see to what you have 
brought yourself.’ ” But the condition he so 
much deprecated was not of long duration. 
The next day he set off with his new wife 
to make a visit upon his father-in-law, and 
was soon met by two messengers informing 
him that he must delay his visit. Yet when 
ho went, Ksama would not admit him into 
the stockade unless he would lay aside gun 
and sword. But these conditions Hamees 
would fiot submit to. Soliciting guides 
from Ysama, yet he was annoyed by the 
chief’s delay and vacillation, althougli he 


had promised them. At length having Se- 
cured them and making preparations for 
their journey, Hamees’ wife, supposing an 
attack upon her father was contemplated, 
decamped with the guides by night, forsak- 
ing her new Arab husband after a honeys 
moon of only a week, and without ceremony, 
relieving him of the humiliating attitude of 
marrying a negro wife for the sake of peace. 

Not far from the lower part of Moero, and 
near the north end of the lakelet Mof w6 is Ca- 
semb^’s town. This covers about a mile 
square of cassava plantations. Some of the 
huts have square enclosures of reeds, but the 
whole resembles a rural village more than a 
town. The population , j udged from the huts 
scattered irregularly over the space, was 
about a thousand. The court or palace oi Cas- 
emb6 was an enclosure about two hundred 
aids by three hundred long; within this 
edge of high reeds was the large hut of the 
chief and sm^ler huts for his domestics. The 
queen’s hut, with other small huts,was behind 
that of Casemb6. In the reception that he 
gave Livingstone he sat before his hut on a 
square seat placed on lion and leopard skins. 
“He was dressed in a coarse blue and white 
Manchester print edged with red baize, and 
arranged in large folds so as to look like 
crinoline put on wrong side foremost. His 
arms, legs, and head were covered with 
sleeves, leggings, and cap made of various 
colored beads in neat patterns; a crown of 
yellow feathers surmounted his cap. Each 
of his head men came forward shaded by a 
huge, ill-made umbrella and followed by his 
dependents, made obeisance to Casemb6 and 
sat down on his right and left. Various 
bands of musicians did the same. When 
called upon, I rose and bowed, and an old 
councillor with his eara cropped, gave the 
chief as full an account as he had been able 
to gather of the English in general and my 
antecedents in particular. My having 
passed through Lunda and visited chiefs of 
whom he scarcely knew anything excited 
most attention. He assured me I was wel- 
come to his country to go where I liked and 
do what I chose. We then went (two boys 
carrying his train behind him) to an inner 
apartment, where the articles of my present 
were exhibited in detail. They consisted of 
eight yards of orange-colored serge, a larao 
striped table-oloth, pother large cloth made 
at Manchester in imitation of west-coast 
manufacture, which never falls to excite 
the admiration of Arabs and natives, and a 
large, richly gilded comb for the back hair, 
su^ as ladies wore fifty years ago. As Cas- 
emb^’s and Nsama’s people cultivate the 
hair into large knots behind, I was sure that 
this article would tickle the fancy. Cas- 
emb6 expressed himself pleased and again 
bade me welcome. Casemb6 has an un- 
gainly look and an outward squint in each 
eye. A number of human skulls adorned 
the entrance to his court-yard, and great 
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mimbers of his principal men having their 
ears cropped and some with their hands 
lopped on showed his barbarous way of 
making his ministers attentive and honest.’^ 

The Portuguese visited Casemb6 many 
years before Livingstone’s visit. Each 
Casemb^ builds a new town. The last seven 
Casemb6s had their towns within seven 
miles of the present. These Casemb6s 
have differed very widely in character. 
Pereira, an early traveller, states that the 
Casemb6 of his time had twenty thousand 
trained soldiers, watered his streets daily, and 
sacrificed twenty human victims every day. 
Livingstone j however, saw no evidence of 
human sacrifices. The present Casemb6 
had but a small following, and was very 
poor. When lie usurped power some five 
years before, the region was thickly popu- 
lated. But nis barbarity in punishment of 
offences — cropping the ears, cutting off the 
hands, and otner mutilations, selling chil- 
dren for small misdemeanors — gradually 
drove many of his people into neighboring 
countries to escape his brutal tyranny. As 
there is no rendition of fugitives, this is the 
method of the oppressed who can no 
longer endure the tyrant. Casemb6 is 80 | 
selfish that he has reduced himself to pov- 
erty. If any of his people killed elephants 
he would not share with them the profits 
from the sale of the ivory. Accordingly 
the successful hunters, aggrieved by this 
selfish robbery, have gone elsewhere or 
abandoned the chase, and the chief now 
has no tusks to sell to the Arab traders 
from Tanganyika. The predecessor of the 
present Casemb6 treated Major Montciro, 
the traveller, so badly that the Portuguese 
have not ventured so far into Central Africa 
since. 

West of Casemb6’s coun^ is Katanga. 
The people smelt copper ore into large bars, 
shaped like the letter I. These bars are 
found in great abundance, weighing from 
fifty to a hundred pounds. The natives 
draw the copper into wire for armlets and 
leglets. There are also traces of gold in 
this region. 

One of the most remarkable of the vege- 
table products of this region is a potato that 
belongs to the pea family. Its flowers emit 
a very grateful fragrance. The tuber is 
oblong, like our common potato, and it is 
easily^ propagated from cuttings of the root 
or stalk. It tastes, when cooked, like our 
potato, but has some bitterness when un- 
ripe. It is a good remedy for nausea when 
raw. It is found only on the uplands and 
cannot endure a hot climate. 

A very remarkable feature of the coun- 
try is the stone under-ground houses in 
Rua. They are very extensive, running 
along mountain-sides for twenty miles. 
The door-ways, in some cases, are level 
with the ground, in others, a ladder is 
needed to mimb up to them. Inside, these 


houses are very large, and in one part a 
rivulet flows. They are probably natural 
formations, though there are many indica- 
tions of their being artificial. 

It is a widely-spread superstition that if 
a child cuts its upper front teeth before the 
lower it is unlucl^,and it is therefore killed. 
If a child be seen to turn from one side to 
the other in sleep, it is killed. A child hav- 
ing any of these defects is called an Arab’s 
child, because the Arabs have none of 
these superstitions. Such children are 
readily given to the Arabs, fearing ill-luck, 
‘‘milando” or guilt to the family if they 
be kept. They never sell their children 
to slavers, but part with them to avoid the 
misfortunes they apprehend, their fears 
being caused by these superstitious notions. 

If Casemb^ dream of any man twice or 
three times the man is supposed to be prac- 
tising secret arts against his chief, and ie 
accordingly put to death. If one be pound- 
ing or cooking food for him, silence must 
be invariably preserved. At Katanga the 
people are afraid to dig for gold, because, as 
they believe, it was hidden there in the 
earth by ‘‘ Kgolu,” which means, as the 
Arabs say, Satan, and also departed spirits. 

The fear of death among this people 
is universal and ve^ strong. They never 
molest the wagtails, believing, if one 
be killed, death would visit and destroy 
them. The whydah birds are protected by 
this same superstitious notion that death 
would ensue if they be harmed. The peo- 
ple are everywhere degraded and oppressed 
by these and similar notions, which seem 
very absurd to us, and yet, after all, are not 
much more unreasonable and silly than 
some of the superstitions that are cherished 
by people in civilized countries. Are there 
not many believers still in the efiicacy of 
the horse-shoe over the door? Who would 
not rather see the new moon over his right 
shoulder, as the token of better luck than if 
seen over the left? Do not multitudes for- 
bear to undertake a journey or any new en- 
terprise on Friday, because they regard it an 
unlucky day? 

Unless he has swilled beer or pomle to 
excess, Casemb6 is a chief of very con- 
siderable good sense. His decisions often 
evince an independence and wisdom that 
show him to be worthy of his place at the 
head of the people. The Arabs are en- 
thusiastic in nis praise. A case of mm. 
con. was brought before him involving an 
Arab’s slave. An effort was made to arrange 
the matter privately by offering cloths, 
beads, and another slave. The conmlainant 
declined every proposition; but Casemb6 
dismissed the case by saying to the com- 
plainant, “ You*send your women to entrap 
the strangers in order to get a fine, but you 
will get nothing.” This verdict was ex« 
ceedingly gratifying to the Arabs, and the 
owner of the slave especially. 
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Kapika, an old chief, had charged his 
young and handsome wife with inndelity, ! 
and in punishment thereof had sold her as a I 
slave. But the spectacle of a woman of 
high rank in the slave-gang greatly excited 
the ladies of Lunda, and learning from her 
that she was really a slave, they clapped 
their hands on their mouths, in a way 
peculiar to them and expressive ' of horror 
and indignation. The nard fate of the 
young chieftainess evoked the sympathy of 
all the people. Kapika’s daughters brought 
her refreshments, off era were made by one 
and another to redeem her with two and 
even three slaves ; but Casembe, who is 
very rigorous in his treatment of all viola- 
tions of chastity, said, “No; though ten 
slaves be offerea^ she must go.” Possibly 
A fear that he might lose his own queen, if i 
auch infidelities were not severely puuished, 
may have led him to his stem and inexora- 
ble decision. P6remb6, the oldest man in 
Lunda, had a young wife who was sold as a 
punishment; but sne was redeemed. The 
fikve-trader is undoubtedly a means of mak- 
ing the young wives of some of these old 
men faithful to their marriage. 

The people, however, are not kindly dis- 
posed toward the slave dealer, who is used 
as a means of punishing those who liave 
family^euds,— as a wife mth her husband, or 
a servant with his master. In cases of jeal- 
ousy, revenge, or real criminality, they are 
the ready instrumentalities for effecting the 
just or the unjust punishment. The slaves 
are said to be generally criminals, and are 
sold in revenge or as a punishment. 

The incident narratea below indicates the 
belief of the Africans in a future state,— a 
belief, however, around which cluster the 
d^kest and eldest superstitions. The 
reader will see how the miseries and wrongs 
of their life shaped and colored their antiS- 
patiohs of the nfe to come. The hope of 
avengiim the barbarities they endured in- 
spirea them with a sort of ghastly satisfac- 
tion, so that they blended songs with their 
sufferings. 

Six men slavesi” as Livingstone relates 


the incident, “ were singing as if they did 
not feel the weight and degradation of the 
slave-sticks. I asked the cause of their mirth , 
and was told that they rejoiced at the idea of 
coming back after death, and haunting and 
killing those who had sold them. Some of 
the words I had to inquire about* for in- 
stance, the meaning of the words, ‘ To haunt 
and kill by spirit power ’ ; then it was, ‘ Oh I 
you sent me off to manga (sea-coasO,but the 
yoke is off when I die, and back I shall 
come to haunt and to kill you.* Then all 
joined in the chorus, which was Ihe name of 
each vender. It told not of fun, but of the 
bitterness and tears of such as were op- 
pressed, and on the side of the oppressors 
there was a power. — There be higner than 
they ! 

“ The slave owner asked Kapika’s wife if 
she would return to kill Kapika. The others 
answered to the names of the different men 
with laughter. Her heart was evidently 
sore : for a lady to come so low down is to 
her grievous. She has lost her iaunty air, 
and IS, with her head shaved, ugly; but she 
never forgets to address her captors with 
dignity, and they seem to fear her.’* 

In personal appearance the Babembaare 
veiy handsome, many of them having heads 
as nnely formed as the majority of Europe- 
ans. They are distinguished by small hands 
and feet, and have none of the gross ugli- 
ness of the Congo tribes of West Africa, 
who are with most persons the typical 
negroes. 

fir. Livingstone’s observations led him 
to adopt the opinion which Winwood Read© 
formea,— that the ancient Egyptian is the 
type of the negro race, and not the awkward 
forms and hideous features of the West Coast 
tribes. It is probable that this beautiful and 
romantic region was the real home of the 
negro. The women excited the admiration 
of the Arabs by the charins of their full forms 
and delicate features. The only drawback was 
the result of a fashion among them, as is 
often the case among their civilized sisters: 
they file their teeth to points, and this 
“ osakes their smile like that of a crocodile.” 
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The Manyuema country, for which Living- 
stone set out on the 12th of July, 1869, from 
Ujiji, the Arab settlement on Lake Tangan- 
yika, had till then never been visited by argr 
white man. It will be seen that itspeople dif- 
fer from any of the tribes on the Last Coast. 
Thinking that this portion of Africa, hitherto 
untravelTed by foot of civilized man, must 
abound in ivory, the Arab merchants were 
desirous of securing the rich stores awaiting 
the earliest adventurers. Livingstone accom- 
panied the first of these bands of Uiijan traders 
who entered this new field. The distance 
from Lake Tanganyika to Bambarre or Moen- 
fekuss (the paramount chief of the Manyue- 
is about forty days’ travel. 

The light-gray parrot with red tail which 
is so common in this region, and which is 
called Kuss or Koos, gives this chief his name, 
which means Lord of the Parrot. The pro- 
nunciation by the Manyuema is Monanjoose. 
This district is in the large bend of the Lua- 
laba River, which is much larger here than at 
Mpw^to’s, near Moero Lake. 

The course taken by the great explorer led 
over a very uneven country. It was up and 
down hills perpetually; now into dells filled 
with enormous trees, some of which were 
twenty feet in circumference and sixty or 
seventy feet to the first branches; then, ris- 
ing upon some commanding height, the v^t 
valley Jonunba lay before him with all its 
remarkable beauty. There were many vil- 

^ dotted over the slopes of these moun- 
One had been destroyed, showing by 
the hard clay widls and square form of the 
houses that it belonged to the Manyuema. 


A graphic picture of the country and its 
scenery is given by Dr. Livingstone. “ Our 
path lay partly along a ridge, with a deep 
valley on each side. On the left the valley 
was filled with primeval forests, into which 
elephants, when wounded, escape completely. 
The bottom of this great valley was two thou- 
sand feet below us. Then ranges of moun- 
tains, with villages on their bases, rose as far 
as they could reach. On our right there was 
another deep but narrow gorge, and moun- 
tains much higher than on the ridge close 
adjacent. Our ridge wound from side to side, 
and took us to the edge of deep precipices,— 
first on the right, then on the left, till down 
we came to the villages of chief Monandenda. 
The houses were all filled with fire-wood, and 
each had a bed on a raised platform in an 
inner room. , .. 

“ TJie paths are venr skilfully placed on the 
tops of ridges of hills, and all gulleys are 
avoided; otherwise the distance wouid be 
doubled and the fatigue greatly in^creased. 
The paths seem to have been used for ages; 
they are worn deep on the heights, and in the 
hollows a little mound rises on each side, 
formed by the feet tossing a little soil on one 
side. Many villages teeming with aprodigious 
population were passed on the route. 

Approaching a village they were 
a company of natives beating a drum. This 
is a signal of peace : if war be meant the att^k 
is stealthy. The people are friendly if they 
have not been assailed and plundered by the 
Arabs. The arrows used are small, made 
of strong grass-stalks, and poisoned: those 
for elephants and buMoes axe large and pois- 
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OQed also. The two sous of Moen^kuss, who his spirit dwelt therein; his bodv was eaten : 
had lately died, had tsdceu his place. As there the nesh was removed ffom the head and 
were signs of suspicion on their part, the eaten too. His father’s head is said to be 
ceremony of mixing blood was performed, kept also. In other districts graves show that 
This consists in making a small incision sepulture is customary, but here no grave 
on the forearm of each person and then appears^ Some admit the existence of this 
mixing the bloods and maMng declarations practice, but others deny it. in the Metam- 
and vows of friendship. Moenembagg, the ba country, adjacent to the Lualaba, a quarrel 
elder of the two sons, and the spokesman on with a wife oiten ends in the husband kill- 
all important occasions said; “Your people ing her and eating her heart mixed up in a 
must not steal: we never do,” — which was huge mess of goat’s flesh; this has the charm 
no unwarrantable claim in behalf of his tribe, character. Fingers are taken as charms in 
Blood in a small quantity was then conveyed other parts, but in Bambarrd alone is the 
from one to the other by a fig-leaf. “hTo depraved taste the motive for cannibalism.” 
stealing of fowls or of men,” said this chief. The country inhabited by the Manyuema, 
“ Catch the thief and bring him to me. One which iheans forest people, is surpa? singly 
who steals a person is a pig,” said Moham- beautiful. Livingstone gives this description 
ad. Stealing, however, began on our side, in his journal: “Palms crown the loftiest 
a slave purlmning a fowl. “ They had good heights of the mountains and their grace* 
reason,” says Livingstone, “ to enjoin non- fully bended fronds wave beautifully in the 
esty upon us. They think that we have wind; and the forests, usually about five miles 
come to kill them; we light on them as if broad between groups of villages, are inde- 
from another world; no letters come to tell scribable. Cliinbers, of cable size, in great 
who we are or what we want. We cannot number, are hung among the gigantic trees; 
conceive their state of isolation and helpless- many unknown wild-fruits abound, some the 
ness. with, nothing to trust but their charms size of a child’s head, and strange birds and 
and idols, both being bits of wood.” monkeys are everywhere. 

The village huts are very inconvenient, “The soil is very rich, and the people, 
with low roofs and low door-ways. The although isolated by old feuds that are never 
men build them, but the women have to keep settled, cultivate largely. They have selected 
. , well supplied with fire-wood and water, a kind of maize that bends its fruit-stalk 
They carry their burdens in large baskets round into a hook, and hedges^ some eighteen 
hi^ to the shoulders, like some of the feet high, are made by inserting poles which 
^p-women in European cities. sprout, like Bobinson Crusoe’s uedge, and 

^^ther tribes live in great terror of the never decay. Lines of climbing plants are 
^anyuema, whom they represent as man- tied so as to go along from pole to pole, and 
‘^tejs. A woman’s child crept into the cor- the maize-cobs are Buspenaed to these by 
her of the hut to eat a banana. The mother, their own hooked fruit-stalk. As the corn- 
having mis80d him, at once suspected that cob is forming, the hook is turned round so 
the Manytiema baa kidnaped nim to eat that the frui Weaves of it hang down and form 
him. She ran in a frenzy tmough the camp, a thatch for the gnun beneath or inside of it. 
screaming “ Oh, the Manyuema have stolen This upright granaty forms a solid looking 
my chUd to ttiake meat of himl Oh, my wall round the village. The people are not 
child eaten! Oh! Oh! ” stingy, but take down maize and hand it to the 

Two fine-looting young men made a visit men freely. Plantains, cassava, and inaize 
to Livingstone one day. After prelimi- are the chief food. 

nary questions about his country, such as The hoeing of the Manyuema is very 
“ lilniere is it? ” they asked whetner people superficial, being little better than the Scrap- 
die there, and where they go after death, ing of the soil. They leave the roots of 
“Who kills tbeih? Have you no charm maize, dura, ground-iiuts. sweet potatoes, to 
(buoj^d) death? ” They were told find llieir way into the soft, rich earth. There 
that his p^^ple pray to the Great Father is no need of plowing for ground-huts, ^jud 
Mulungu, amd he hears them, all which cassava wifi resist the encrdachments of grass 
seem^to satisfy c^bsity as very tea- for years. Bice will yield one hundrea^and 
SoUable* twenty fold of increase.showlngtho wpn- 

^he hlb^y and hiiirderotis propensity of derfmfertiiity of thelatiq* Hkeptfoeeffom 
the Btinha^ people is etincea by the must weeds, the soil yields its gTS^ins and rooht in 
horrible deeds, ft a man be at work alone the rankest profusion ; punmMhs, melejus, 
in the fi^d he is timost sure of being slain, meleza, plantains, bananas, ail flourish most 
When they, tell of each other’s deeds the abundantly. The BambarrS, however, Are 
heart sickel» at the , recital. Kandahara, indifiterent husbandmen, planting but a lew 
brother of Old MoenSfcuss, murdered three things. The Balbg^, like the Bambarrd,rfely 
women an^ a chil4 ami also a trading-man, ehieny upon plantains and gro^dWts. 
lor no reason but to eat their bodies. Their principal amusement is ^ylflg witli’ 

“Iheheadof ]if[0endtii8S is stid to be pre- parrots. ^ 

itt a ^ in Ms honse, and all pumic It iS The enstom among this people to 
comnsahicated to it, as if tmsimi^inuacbes to the villages as a« 
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possible. The hedges , which sprout and grow 
Into a living fence, are covered with a sort of 
calabash, with its broad leaves, so that noth* 
Ing ^>pears of the fence outside. 

The villages are perched in the talus of 
each great range, so as to secure quick drain- 
age. The streets generally run east and west 
in order that the heat of tne sun may rapidly 
dissipate the moisture. The houses are 
mostly in line with meeting-houses at each 
end, fronting the middle of the street. The 
walls of these houses are of well-beaten clay, 
protected from thp weather by the roof, the 
rafters of which are often the leaf-stalk of 
palms, split so as to be thin. The roofs are 
low, but well thatcned with a leaf resembling 
that of the banana, but more durable. ,The 
leaf -stalk has a notch made in it of two or 
three inches lengthwise. This hooks to the 
rafters.’* 

These dwellings inside are very comforta- 
ble, and until the Arabs visited this tribe, 
vermin were unknown. Bugs and vermin 
go wherever the Arabs and Suaheli go. 

“ Where the southeast rains abound, the 
Manyuema place the back side of their 
hou^s to this quarter, and protect the walls 
by carrying the low roof considerably below 
the top of the walls. These clay walls will 
last for ages, and men often return after long 
years of absence to restore the portions that 
njSLV have been washed away. Each house- 
wife has from twenty-five to thirty earthen 
pots strung to the ceiling by neat, cord-swing- 
ing trestles, and often as many neatly-maae 
baskets hung up in the same way, filled with 
fire-wood.** 

The women are good traders, and ready 
fova bargain, bringing loads of provisions to 
exchange for beads. They are very strong, 
one basket three feet high being a woman’s 
load. They wear no dress, and their hair is 
plaited in tne form of a basket behind. It 
18 first tolled into a very large coil, then 
Wound around something till it is eight or 
teu inches long, projecting from the back of 
the Imad. 

The Manyuema buy their wives from each 
other. A pretty girl Oosts teu goats. When 
brought to the husband’s house, the new 
wife stays five days, then goes back and re- 
mains five days at homa* The husband then 
goes for her remains with him 

afterwaru. 

The remark is a common one among the 
Arabs, H we had Manyuema wives, what 
beautintl ehildren we should beget.” The 
men are usually handsome, and the women 
many of them are bekitiful,-^ hands and feet, 
limfei and forms, perfect in. shape, axid the 
coJot light-ferowR- The women drew in a 
klU Of ttanjr folds of gaudy lambaa. The 
oridces of the nose are widened by snuff-tak- 
ing. Those addicted to the habit push the 
sniff as far np as noM^ble with finger and 
^umb. Thej^y fllingof th« teethis asmaU 
1 ^ h«tW9«i fisont teaii. 1 


Yet with these disflgaremenls, Livingstone 
adds, “ I would back a companv of Manyue- 
ma men to be far superior in stmpe of head 
and generally in physical form too, against 
the whole Anthropological Society,” 

Among all the Manyuema the rite of circum- 
cision is performed upon the male children. 
If a head man’s son is to be operated on, an 
experiment is first made on a slave. Certain 
times of the year are regarded as unfavor- 
able, If the trial prove successful, they go 
into the forest, beat drums, and have a feast. 
Unlike all other Africans they do not hesi- 
tate to speak about the rite even in the pres- 
ence of women. 

The inquiry very naturally arises. Whence 
came this custom? It seems to link this 
tribe, but lately unknown by all civilized 
peoples, dwelling in the interior of the great 
African continent, to a memorable people of 
whom this rite is the distinguishing chamc- 
teristic. But, doubtless, somewhere and 
somehow along the centuries, this ancient 
rite of the Jewish people was communicated 
to this tribe. 

Children in Man 5 ruema do not creep, as 
those in civilized lands on their knees, but 
begin by putting forward one foot and using 
one knee; they will use both feet and both 
hands, but never both knees. An Arab 
child will do the same, never creeping, but 
getting lip on both feet and holding on till lio 
can walk. 

The country swarms with villages. At 
some places the people are civil and gener- 
ous, but at others, where the palm-trees flour- 
ish and palm-toddy is abundant, the people 
are coiisec(uently degraded and disagreeable, 
often inclined to fi^t on account of real or 
imaginary offences. 

The Manyuema will not buy slaves, except 
females to make wives of them. They pre- 
fer to let their ivory rot than exchange it 
with the Arab traders for male slaves, who 
are generally criminals. 

Iron bracelets are the usual medium of 
exchange and coarse beads and cowries. 
Copper IS much more highly prized, and for 
a bracelet of this metal three fowls and three 
and a half baskets of maize are given. 

Effigies of men made of wood may often 
be seen in Manyuema. Some are of clay, 
and cone-like, with a small hole in the top. 
They are called Bathata (fathers or ancients) , 
and the name of each is carefully preserved. 
Ancient or later chiefs are thus* kept in 
remembrance. The natives are very careful 
to have the exact pronunciation of the name. 
On certain occasions goat’s fiesh is offered to 
them by the old men, Ko young pereon and 
no women are permitted tOpartake* The ffesh 
of the parrot, though often eaten by old men 
is forbidden to young men, with the belie 
that if eaten by them their children wifi have 
the waddling gait of this bird* 

The banks of the Eualaba are thickly peo- 

pkdf One of the best methods of judging 
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In regard to the number of the inhabitants 
is a yisit to the chitoka or market. Tins is 
attended principally by wotnen. They hold 
market one daj,and then have an interval of 
three days, going to other markets in other 
places. Air prefer to buy and sell in the 
market rather than elsewhere. If one says, 

Come, sell me that fowl or cloth,” the 
answer is, “ Come to the cAiioifca,” or mar- 
ket-place. This market is an important and 
cherished institution in Manyuema. The 
large numbers inspire confidence, and also 
help to ipaintain or enforce justice between 
the tratickers. “ To-day,” adds Livingstone, 
“ the market contained over a thousand peo- 
ple carrying earthen pots and! cassava, grass- 
cloth, fishes, and fowls. They were alarmed 
at my coming among them, and were ready 
to flee. Many stood afar off in suspicion.” 
At another time he counted over seven 
hundred passing his hut on their way to 
market. Tt is the supreme pleasure of these 
women to h^sle and joke, to laugh and chaf- 
fer. The sight of the throng is a peculiar 
one: women, some old, some young and 
beautiful, are mingled together. 

All chiefs claim the privilege of shaking 
hands; that is. they touch the hand held out 
with their palm, then clap two hands to- 
gether, then touch again and clap again, and 
the ceremony is ended. 

Livingstone gives this description of mar- 
ket-day in Manyuema: “ The market is a busy 
scene; eve^ one is in dead earnest; little 
time is lost in friendly greetings. Venders of 
fish run along with potsherds full of snails 
or small fishes, or young Clarice capensis, 
smoke-dried and spitted on twigs, or other rel- 
ishes, to exchange for cassava-roots, dried 
after being steep^ about three days in water; 
potatoes, vegetables or graiu. bananas, flour, 
palm-oil, fowls, salt, pepp^. Each is intensely 
eager to barter food for relii^s, and makes 
strong assertions as to the gocMness or bad- 
ness of eveiything ; the sweat stands in beads 
on their faces: cocks crow briskly even when 
strung over the shoulder, with their hea^ 
‘hanging down, and pigs squeal; iron knobs, 
drawn out at each end to snow the goodness 
of the metal, are exchanged for cloth of the 
muabe-palm. They have a large funnel of 
basket-work below the vessel nolding the 
trares, and slip the goods down, if they are 
not to be seen. 

They deal fairly, and when differences 
arise they are easily settled by the men inter- 
fering or nointing to me; they appeal to each 
other and have a stroi^ sense of natural 
jusriee. Withso much food changing hands 
among the three thousand attendants, much 
benent is derived. Some come from twenty 
to twcnly^flve miles. The men flaunt about 
in gaudy-CKilored lamhas of many4olded kilts; 
the women work hardest; the potters slap 
aud zing their earthenware all around, to 
show that there is not a single flaw in them. 
X boujg^t two flnelj-shaped earthen bottles of 


porous earthenware, to hold a gallon each, 
for one string of heads. The women carry 
huge loads of them in their funnels above 
the baskets strapped to the shoulders and 
foreheads, and their hands are full besides. 
The roundness of the vessels is wonderful, 
seeing no machine is used. Ko slave could 
be induced to carry half so much as they do 
willingly. . It is a scene of the finest natural 
acting imaginable, — the eagerness with 
which all sorts of assertions are made; tlie 
earnestness with which, apparently, all crea- 
tures above, around, and beneath are called on 
to attest the truth of what thej aJIege; and 
then the intense surprise and withering scorn 
cast on those who despise their goods: but 
they show no concern when the buyers turn 
up their noses at them. Little girls run 
about selling cups of water for a lew small 
fishes to the half-exhausted, wordy com- 
batants. To me it was an amusing scene. 
I could not understand the words that flowed 
off their glib tongues, but the gestures were 
too expressive to neea interpretation. 

“ Dugumb^’s horde tried to domineer over 
these market-women. ‘I shall buy that,’ 
said one. ‘ These are mine.’ said another. 
*No one must touch these but me,’ said a 
third. They soon learned, however, that 
they could not monopolize nor coerce, but 
must deal fairly. These women are very 
clever traders, stand by each other, and will 
not submit to nor allow overreaching by any 
one.” 

But this cheerful scene of eager and 
active life was doomed to be darkened by a 
dreadful deed of bloodshed and horror. We 
leave Livingstone to narrate in his graphic 
way the story of this merciless and unpar- 
donable massacre of unoffending women: ^ 
It was a hot and sultry day, and when 1 
went into the market I saw Adie and Ma- 
nilla and three of the men who had lately 
come with Dugumb6. I was surprised to 
see these three with their guns, and felt in- 
clined to reprove them, aa one of my men did, 
for bringing weapons into the marxet; but I 
attributed it to their ignorance. Xt being 
very hot I was walking away to go out of the 
market, when I saw one of the fellows hag- 
gling about a fowl and seizing hold of U. 
Before I had got thirty yards out. the dis- 
chaige of two guns id the middle of the 
crowd told me that slaughter had begun. 
Crowds dashed off from the place and t&ew 
down their wares in confusion and rah. At 
the same time that the three opened Are 
on the mass of people nea^ the upper end o£ 
the market-pla^, volleys'^ we:ro discharged 
from a party down near the creek on the 
panic-stneken women who dashed at the 
canoes. These, some fif^ or more, were 
lammed in^the creek The men forgot 
their paddles in the terror that seized all. 
The canoes were not to be got out, for the 
creek was too small for so many. Men and 
womep, wounded by the balls, poured into 
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them and leaped and scrambled into the! 
water, shriefeing. A long line of heads in 
the river showed that great numbers struck 
out for an island a full mile off. In going 
toward it they had put the left shoulder to 
the current of about two miles an hour. If 
they had struck away diagonally to the op- 
posite bank, the current would have aided 
them, and though nearly, three nules off, 
some would have gained land; as it was, the 
heads above water showed the long line of 
those that would inevitably perish. 

“ Shot after shot continued to be fired on 
the helpless and perishing. Some of the 
long line of heads disappeared quietly, while 


other poor creatures threw then: arms high, 
as if appealing to the great Father above, 
and sanh. One canoe took in as many as it 
could hold, and all paddled with hands and 
arms; three cmaoes, got out in hiwte, picked 
up sinking friends until aU'WBht down to- 
gether ana disappe^ed. O ne m a n in along 
canoe, which could have held forty or fifty, 
had clearly lost his head; he had been out 
in the stream before the massacre began, 
and now paddled up the river nowhere, ana 
never looked to the drowning. By and by all 
the hea^ disappeared: some nad turned 
down stream toward the bank and disap- 
peared. Dugumb6 put people into one of 
the deserted vessels to save those in the 
water, and rescued twenty-one; but one 
woman refused to be taken on board, think- 
ing that she was to be made a i slave; she 
preferred the chance of life by swimming, 
to the lot of a slave. The Bagenya women 
are experts in the water, as they are accus- 
tomed to dive for oysters, ana those who 
went down stream may have escaped; but 
Arabs themselves estimated the loss of life 
at between three hundred and thirty and 
four hundred people. The shooting parties 
near the canjoes were so reckless they killed 
two of their own people; and a Banyamwezi 
follower who got into a deserted, canoe to 
plunder, fell into the water, went down, then 
came up again, and down to rise no more. 

“ My first impulse was to pistol the mur- 
derers, but Dugurnb^ protested against my 
getting into a blood-feud, and I was thankful 
afterward that I took his advice. 

“ After the terrible affair in the water this 
party of Tagamoio’s, who were the chief per- 
petrators, continued to fire on the people 
and bum their villages. As I write I hear 
the loud wails on the left bank oyer those 
who are there slain, ignorant of their i^y 
friends now in the depths of the Lualaba. 
Oh, let Thy kingdom come! No one will 
ever know the exact loss* on this bright, 
sultry summer morning. It 
impressioh of being in hell, .fll the slaves 
In the camp rushed at the fugitives on 
land and plundered them; women were 
Cor hours coUecting and earning loads of 

what had been thrown down in terror. 

“ Some escaped to mo and were protected. 


Dugumb6 saved twenty-one, and of his own 
accord liberated them. They were brought 
to me and remained over night near my 
I'house. I sent men with our flag to save 
some, for Without a flag they might have 
been victims, for Tagamoio’s people were 
shooting right and left like fiends. I 
countea twelve villages burning this morn- 
ing. I asked the question of Dugumb6 and 
others, ‘Now, for what is all this murder? ’ 
All blamed Manilla as its cause, and in one 
sense he was the cause; but it is hardly 
credible that they repeat that it is in order 
to be avenged on Manilla for making friends 
with head men, he being a slave. The wish 
to make an impression in the country as to 
the importance and greatness of the new- 
comers was the most potent motive; but it 
was terrible that the murdering of so many 
should be contemplated at all. It made me 
sick at heart. Who could accompany Du- 
gumb6 and Tagamoio to Loman^ and be 
free from blood-guiltiness? 

“ I proposed to Dugumb6 to catch the 
murderers and hang them up in the marketr 
place as our protest against the bloody 
deeds before the Manyuema. If, as he and 
others added, the massacre was committed 
by Manilla’s people he would have con- 
sented, but it was done by Tagamoio’s 
people and others of the party headed by 
I)ugumb6. . . 

“ This slaughter was peculiarly atrocious as 
we have always heard that women coming to 
and from ^erket have never been known to 
be molested. Even when two districts are 
engaged in actual hostilities ‘ the women ’ say 
they ‘ pass among us to market unmolested,* 
nor has one ever been known to be plun- 
dered by the men. These nigger Moslems 
are inferior to the Manyuema in justice and 
right. The people under Hasani began the 
Buperwickedness of ewture and pillage of 
all indiscriminately. D^umb6 promised to 
send over men to order Tagamoio’s men to 
cease firing and burning villages. They 
remained over among the ruins, feasting on 
goats and fowls, all night, and next day con* 
tinned their infamous work till twenty- 
seven villages were destroyed. , 

“ I restored thirty of the rescued to their 
friends . . . An old man called Kabolo 
came for his old wife. I asked her if thin 
was her husband; she went to him and put 
her arms lovingly around him and said 
‘ Yes.’ I gave her five strings of heads to 
buy food, aU her stores being destroyed with 
her house. She bowed down and put her 
forehead to the ground as thankMnd old 
Kabolo did the same; the tears stood in her 
eyes ns she went off. - 

“ The murderous assault on the market- 
felt to me like Gehenna without the 


people felt to me like uenenna wimout 

Sre and brimstone; but the 

sive, and the firearms pounng their 

ets on the fugitives was 

sentation of ouming in the bottomless pit* 
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The Manyuema do not lack in industry free; he offered liis grandmother to be killed 
and energy. In their villages they are or- in his stead, and after a great deal of talk 
derly. courteous and kind toward each other, nothing was done to him. They are the 
But if a man of another district ventures into lowest of the low especially in blood-thirstr 
a tillage, it is in peril of his life; he is not iness. 

regarded as one of their tribe, and is almost A strong man among them is lawless, 
sure to be killed. Those who served as doing whatever he lists without any remon- 
guides to Livingstone would desert him as strance or resistance by the hem man 
they approachef a village, not daring to go Thus, for example, a man’s wife was given 
near those between whom and their own peo* away to another for ten goats, and then his 
pie there Was a bitter feud. The head men of child was sold also. For goats and cattle 
the Villages^ in a strange blindness, of ten this people will do any mean or brutal tiiitig. 
enlist by gifte of ivory the Arab traaers to Livingstone has to record this teatliiinny 
inflict punishment upon their enemies. Liv^ after discovering some new proofs respect* 
ingstone passed through eleven villages that ing the debasemeni of this people: ‘‘The 
hm been burned, and all on account of one Manyuema are the most Moody « callous 
string of beads,-— a mournful illustration of savages Ik:uow* One puts a eoariet feather 
the Mrbarities committed. ftom a parrot’s tail on Ine ground^ and chM« 

The better he became acquainted withflenges thbse near to slick it in the balls 
this people the more convinced waS he of He who accepts this challmige must kill a 
their degraded and blood-thirsty Character, man at a womam 
He noticed at one time a pretty woman, the “ Another custom Is that none dare wear 
young wife of Monaslmba* Ten goats Were the Skin of the musk*cai (Ugatra) unless he 
given for her« Her friends^ not satisfied, lias murdered somebody. Guns alone pre*^ 
came and tMed to obtain another goat This vent Iheir killing us alK and for no rew^ 
being refused they enticed her away* Bbe son either^ some will kUl petals In order 
became sick and died a few days afterward^ to be permitted to wear the r# Wdl^fathers 
yet no one expressed one word of regret for of tike parrot in their hain Tot these are 
the beautiful young creature, but all me grief not Ughr-looking like the West Coast ne* 
was for the loss of fhe goats* Oh, our ten groes, for many of the men have as llnely 
goats! Our ten goats! Oh, ohP^ rormed heads as can be found in London. 

Monasimba went to his wile, and after We Saglish, if naked, wmm make but 
washing he may appear among mem If no poor figures beside; the strapping forms and 
Widow can be obtained, he must sit baked flnely^ped limbs of llanyuema men and 
bebild his house fill some one happens women.** ^ 

there; au the clothes he Wore are thrown So blood-thirsty are the people thali tsmwr ; 
hfay* The man who killed a goes ellen axe a^md eyetywhere that some nr . 
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thdr fellow-men be killed. They are afraid 
to go to villages three ,or four miles off. 
because thete are murderers of fathers and 
rriothers and other relations living there. 
The moral condition of this people is one of 
pre-eminent degradation. 

They are far from being a generous peo- 
Hassani, a Moslem traSer, told Dr. 
Javingstone that no Manyuema had ever 
pi^esented him with a mouthful of food, not 
even a potato or banana, though he had 
made many presents to them. They are un- 
truthful as a people, but very honest. No 
articles are even purloined by them. If a 
fjtvl or goat be lost or anything else, it may 
be known that an Arab slave is the thief 
It is a somewhat remarkable fact that Liv- 
ingstone and the Arab merchants kept 
their fowls in the Manyuema villages, to 
prevent their being stolen by their own 
slaves. A conscientious, rigorous sense of 
justice, allied with their blood-thirstiness, is 
a singular feature in the character of this 
tribe. 

The Manyuema have great fear of guns. 
Cite a a man will bon ow one to help him 
tiie ttle a dispute. Going with it on his 
shoulder he can readily adjust the difficulty 
by the fear the weapon inspires, even though 
it is known by his opponent that he cotSd 
not use it. 

Though the presence of guns will always 
awaken^ such "terror, yet if their enemies be 
armed only with spears, however numerous, 
these men are brave. It is a common ex- 
pression “The Manyuema are bad.” They 
are exceedingly cruel among themselves, 
but tlieir reputation for badness is in no 
eraal! degree caused by the representations of 
the Arab trader^ who plunder them in every 
possible way. It is no wonder that some 
badness should be manifested when their 
huts are appropriated without leave, com- 
ensatlon, or tlianks. Firewood, pots, bas- 
ots, food, in fact eveiything is taken that 
they fancy. The women usually flee into 
the forest, to return only after the invaders 
have gone, but to find their possessions 
plundered or destroyed. If treated kindly, 
they make overtures of friendship by gifts of 
provisions and fruits. The Arabs will eat 
up all they can lay hands on, and then say, 
“The Manyuema are bad^ very bad.” 

In respect to cannibahsm, it is the fact 
that the Manyuema eat only their foes and 
those Who are killed in war. Some have 
alleged that captives also are eaten, and 
that a slave Is bought with a goat to be 
eateh^ but there is doubt of the titith of 
this assertibu* From the most careful ob- 
Ecrvktlon, Livingstone concluded that it is 
only those slain in battle who are eaten, and 
this in rbvenge* Mokahdira said,^* The meat 
is net nice; It makes one dream oi the dead 

man.^* ‘ ’ 

On the west of Lualaba it is thought that 
mhn eil those bought for the of a 


feast. All unite in saying that human flesh 
is saltish, and needs very little condiment 

At the market a stranger appeared who had 
ten human under-jaw bones hung on a string 
over his shoulder. When interrogated he 
professed to have killed and eaten the own- 
ers, and he showed with his knife how he 
had cut them up. When disgust was ex- 
pressed at his recital he and others laughed, 

A great fi»ht bad taken place at Muanam- 
punda’s, and Livingstone saw the meat cut 
up to be cooked. The natives betrayed a 
sname about the matter, and said, “ Go on, 
and let our feast alone.” They eat their foes 
to inspire courage. It will seem very remark- 
able that this custom prevails, for there is no 
want of food of all kinds. The country is 
full of it, overflowing witli farinaceous prod- 
ucts, with meat and every variety of fish, 
and they have stimulating luxuries in palm- 
toddy, tobacco or bange. With nature so 
lavish of her gifts, showing that cannibalism 
is not the result of want or starvation, it 
must be merely a depraved appetite that 
craves for meat that we caU“ hi^h.” 

“ They are said to bu^ a dead body for a 
couple of days in the soil in a forest, and in 
that time, owing to the climate, it soon be- 
comes putrid enough to regale the strongest 
stomachs.” 

The great necessity of this people is some 
bond of union or national life. But there is 
no supreme chief in Man3mema or Bclcgga, 
and thus the tribe is disintegrated. £^h 
head man regards himself as mologhwe or 
chief, however small his village, even if only 
four or five huts, and so is independent. 
This explains the fact of nopoliticafcohesion 
among the people. J calousy and fear of each 
other among the head men are the great 
stacles to their uniting for the common wel- 
fare. With no unity of interest, no concert 
of action, no ruler to whom all must pay 
allegiance, it is inevitable that offences must 
come, and feuds and wars will follow. Crimes 
against person or property cannot be pun- 
i^ied except by reveng^ reprisal, war, in 
which blood is shed. Enmities are thus 
caused between neighboring villages that 
last for generations, resulting in a vast 
amount of rapine and suffering. In this 
condition of mutual hostility they ooeomo the 
easy prey of the Arab adventurers, succumb* 
ing to their extortion and rapacity with only 
the feeblest resistance. 

* No progress or improvemenfc is made 
among this tribe; they seem to have come 
to a permanent stand-stilL The influence of 
intelligent and wise chiefs does not avkil to 
start them out of the degradaUon into which 
their character and life haVe crystalliacjd. 
Moen^kuss was a sagacious nfler^ ambitibus 
to improve the Condi tion of hi® people^ He 
paid smiths to teach his sons how bb woriiJ in 
copper and iron, but he could never inspire 
them with hisown geileroij^ and fat-^Ceing 
spirit Th^. cpuld not emulate h^ 
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being devoid of all magnanimity, sagacity, or 

^bmon. 

The disease called sajura, the result of clay 
or earth eating, is quite common among the 
Manyuema. Though slaves are more ad- 
dicted to this habit, yet it is not confined to 
them. They do not eat clay in order to end 
their lives and their sufferings. The Man- 
yuema women eat it when pregnant, and 
many who do not lack food will form this 
fatal appetite. The disease shows itself 
in swollen feet, loss of flesh, and haggard 
face. The victim walks with great difficulty 
on account of shortness of breath and weak- 
ness, and yet persists in eating till death 
terminates his life. Only by the most pow- 
erful drastics and entire abstinence from 
clay-eating can a cure be effected after one 
has become diseased with safura. 

The Manyuema country is unhealthy, not 
so much from fevers as from a general pros- 
tration caused by the damp, cold, and indiges- 
tion. This debility is ascribed by some to the 
maize, which is the common food, producing 
weakness of the bowels or choleraic purging. 
Ulcers form on any part of the body that is 
abraded, and they are like a spreading fungus, 
for the matter adhering to anypart of the body 
forms a fresh centre of propagation. These 
ulcers will eat very rapidly if not allowed 
quiet. They are exceedingly difficult of 
healing, eating into the bone, especially on 
the shins. Many slaves die of them. Kheu- 
matism is frequent, and many of the natives 
die of it. Tape-worm is common, and no 
remedy is known to the Arabs or natives. 

One of the animals found in Manyuema 
is so remarkable as to require some special 
notice. It Is undoubtedly a new species of the 
chimpanzee, and not the gorilla. The stuffed 
specimen of the latter in the British Musuem 
was seen by Susi and Chuma, Livingstone’s 
men, and they, familiar with the sight of 
sokos, pronounced them unlike the gorilla, 
yet as large and as strong. 

The description, by Livingstone, of this 
animal is so graphic and interesting that 
we give it below in full; — “ They often go 
erect, but place the hand on the head, as 
if to steady its body. When thus seen 
the soko is an ungainly beast. The most 
sentimental young Udy would not call him a 
* dear,’ but a bandy-legged, pot-bellied, low- 
looking villain, witnout a particle of the gen- 
tleman in him. 

‘‘ Other animals, especially the antelopes, 
are graceful, and it is pleasant to see them, 
either at rest or in motion. The natives also 
are well-mado, lithe, and comely to behold, 
but the soko, if large, would do weU to stand 
for picture of the devE. 

* ‘ He takes away my appetite ^ hi« disgust* 
ing bestiality of appearance. His light-yel- 
low face shows off his ugly whiskers and 
faint apology for a beard; the forehssid, vE- 
lainousiy low, with high ears, is wcE in the 
backgrmmd of the great dog*inoiith; the 


teeth are slightly human, but thd canines 
show the beast by their large development. 

“ The hands, or rather the fingers, are like 
those of the natives. The flesh of the feet 
is yellow, and the e^emess with which the 
Manyuema devour it leaves the impression 
that eating sokos was the first stage by which 
they arrived at being cannibals. They say 
the flesh is delicious. The soko is represented 
by some to he extremely knowing, success- 
fully stalking men and women while at their 
work, kidnapping children and running up 
trees with them. 

“ He seems to he amused by the sight of the 
young native in his arms, hut comes down 
when tempted by a hunch of bananas, and 
as he lifts that drops the child: the young 
soko in such a case would cling closely to the 
armpit of the elder. One man was cutting 
out honey from a tree, and naked, when a 
soko suddenly appeared and caught him, then 
let him go. A man was hunting , and missed 
in his attempt to stab a soko; it seized the 
spear and broke it, then grappled with the 
man, who called to his companions, ‘ Soko 
has caught me I ’ The soko bit off the ends 
of his fingers and escimed unharmed. Both 
men are now alive at Bamharrfe. 

The soko is so cunning, and has such 
sharp eyes that no one can sftdk him in front, 
without being seen; hence, when shot, it is 
always in the back. When surrounded by 
men and nets, he is generally speared in tho 
hack too; otherwise, he is not a very for- 
midable beast. He is nothing, as compared in 
power of damaging his assailant, tea leopard 
or lion, but is more like a man unarmed, for 
it does not occur to him to use his canine 
teeth, which are long and formidable. 

“ Numbers of them come down in the for- 
est within a hundred yards of our camp, and 
would be unknown but for giving tongue like 
fox-hounds: this is their nearest approach to 
speech. A man hoeing was stalKed by a 
soko and seized. He roared out, hut the soko 
giggled and grinned, and left him as if he 
had done it in play. A child caught up by a 
soko is often abused by being pinched sM 
scratched and let fall. 

The soko kiEs the ]eo]:>ard occasionaEy by 
seizing both paws and biiing them so as to 
disable them; he then goes up a tree, groans 
over his wounds, and someftmes recovers, 
whEe the leopard dies. At other times both 
soko and leopard die. The Mon klEs him at 
once, and sometimes tears his limbs ofL but 
does not eat him# The soko eats no flesh; 
smaU bananas are his dainties, hut uot 
mdze. His food consists of wild fruits, 
which abound. One, staf4nA or Manyuema 
mamwa, is like lame^ sweet sop, hut iudll* 
fereut in taste ana^fleeb* The mfleo brings 
forth at times twins. A very large aoko was 
seen by Mohamad’s hnnteii sitting picking 
his nails. They tried to stalk him, tmt iS 
vazdshed* 

Some Manyuema thisik ibat 
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dead rise as sokos, and one was killed, with 
holes in his ears, as if he had been a man. 
He is very strong and fears guns, but not 
spears: he never catches women. 

“ Sokos collect together and make a drum- 
ming noise, some say with hollow trees, then 
burst forth into loud yells, which are well 
imitated by the natives’ embryotic music. 
When men hear them, they go to the sokos; 
but sokos never go to men with hostility. 
Manyuema say, ‘ Soko is a man, and nothing 
badinhim.» 

“ If a man has no spear the soko goes away 
satisfied; but if wounded he seizes the wrist, I 
lops oft the fingers and spits them out, slaps I 
the cheeks of his victim, and bites without 1 
breaking the skin. He draws out a spear 
(but never uses it), and takes some leaves 
and stuffs them into his wound to staunch 
the blood. He does not wish an encounter 
with an armed man. He sees women do him 
no harm, and never molests them; a man 
without a spear is nearly safe from him. 

“ They live in communities of about ten, 
each having his own female. An intruder 
from another camp is beaten off with their 
fists and loud yells. If one tries to seize the 
female of another he is caught on the ground, 
and all unite in boxing and biting the of- 
fender. A male often carries the child, 
especially if they are passing from one patch 
of forest to another over a grassy space; he 
then gives it to the mother.’’ 

Sometime after the soko hunt, which gave 
rise to the striking portrait of the beast that 
Livingstone has lert, Katomba presented to 
him a young soko that had been caught when 
its mother was killed. ‘‘ She sits eighteen 
inches high; has fine, long black hair all 
over, which was pretty, so long as it was 
kept in order by her dam. She is the least 
mischievous of all the monkey tribe I have 
seen, and seems to know that in me she has 
a friend, and sits quietly on the mat beside 


me. In walking the first thing I observed is , 
that she does not tread on the palms of her 
hands, but on the backs of the second line of 
bones of the hands ; in doing this the nails 
do not touch the ground, nor do the knuckles. 
She uses the arms thus supported crutch- 
fashion, and hitches herself along between 
them; occasionally, one hand is put down 
before the other, and alternates with the 
feet, or she walks upright, and holds up a 
hand to any one to carry her; if refused she 
turns her face down and makes grimaces of 
the most bitter human weeping, wringing 
her hands, and sometimes adding a fourth 
hand or foot to make the appeal more touch- 
ing. Grass or leaves she draws around her 
to make a nest, and resents any one meddling 
with her property. She is a most friendly 
little beast, and came up to me at once, 
making her chirrup of welcome, smelled my 
clothing, and held out her hand to be shaken. 
I slapped her palm without offence, though 
she winced. She began to untie the cord,, 
with which she was afterward bound, with 
fingers and thumbs in quite a systematic 
way, and on being interfered with by a man, 
looked daggers, and screaming, tried to beat 
him with her hands. She was afraid of his 
stick and faced him, putting her back to me 
as a friend. She holds out her hand for 
people to lift her up and carry her quite like 
a spoiled child, then bursts into a passion- 
ate cry, somewhat like that of a kite, wrings 
her hands quite naturally, as if in despair. 
She eats everything, covers herself with a 
mat to sleep, and makes a nest of grass or 
leaves, and wipes her face with a leaf.” 

A soko alive is thought by the natives to 
be a good charm for rain. There being a 
drought, one was caught ; but the captor 
met with the usual fate of those men who, 
without weapons, contend with this animal; 
he lost the ends of his fingers and toes. 
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ALTHOtJOH an extended and interesting 
account of the people of tJnyamwezi has 
been given in a former portion of this work 
(see page 386), we think our readers will be 
grateful for the additional sketch of them 
compiled from Stanley’s “Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Central Africa.” resulting from 
bis romantic and successful expedition in 
search of Livi^stone. 

The name Wanyamwezi, or Banyamwe- 
*i, as Livingstone gives it, is derived, he 
says, from an ivory ornament of the shape 
of the new moon, hung to the neck, with a 
horn reaching round over either shoulder. 
The tradition is that their forefathers came 
from the sea coast, and when people inquired 
after them they 8aid,“ We mean the men of 
the moon ornament.” This ornament is 
worn very extensively now and a large 
amount of ivory is used in its manufacture. 
Sometimes, however, /the curved tusks of 
hip^potami are substituted for ivory. 

If the name referred to the “ moon orna- 


ment ” as the people think, the name would 
be Ba orWamweii, but Banyamweid means 
probably Ba, they or pmph^ Nya, phee^ 
Mwexi, moon, people of the moon locality 
or moonland. 


The pronunciation of this word, Unya* 
mwexijoy the natives Is Oo-nya-mwezi. its 
meaning, according to the African explor- 
ers, Krapf, Burton, Speke, is “ Countiy of 


Nor».-^M Is a piefix to denote a person of any 
gentry, as, Ibr example, M-jyi, a naitve of J6i. 
u is a prctx todenole ^e oountty^ as V ji|l, mean- 
ing the country of the Jljt* Wo denotes persons, 


the Moon.” Mr. Desbrough Cooley thinks 
it means “ Lord of the World,” ana its or- 
thography, he thinks, should be Monomoezi. 
Mr. Stanley, however, differs from them all, 
and gives the following as the reason for his 
interpretation: There once Hved a powerful 
and successful king In Ukalaganza, the origi- 
nal name of the country as known to tiie 
western tribes. His name was Mwezi, and 
after his death his sons contended for the 
possession of his power. The portions they 
secured as the result of their wars wer# 
named from them. The people of the cen- 
tral portion, Ukalaganza, accepting the one 
whom the old king liad appomtea his sue* 
cessor, came to belmown at length as Chil- 
dren of Mwezi, and the connti^ as Unya^ 
mwezi, while the other districts were called 
Konongo, Sagozi, Gunda^ Simbirl, etc. This 
theory, so in conflict with the opinion of 
other travellers. Stanley bases upon a tradi- 
tion related to him by the old chief of Ma« 
ssmgi, which lies on the road to Mfuta He 
conlrms it also by the fact that the name of 
the king of Urundl is Mwezi, and the name 
of fdmost every village in Africa Is named 
from some chief either living or dead. 

This country contains about 24.500 square 
miles, and is divided into districts known 
asUnyanyembe,the moBt^pulou8,Ugnnda, 
UsagaiT^ ugaavi, Nguru, etc. 

No portion of East or CentxaTAIrica equals 
Vnyamwesl in beauty of sceneiy. The blend- 
ing of its forests with the clearings and plains, 
the rocky elevations here and there seen 
rising imove the vari-eolored leafage that lies 
like a caipel widely extended, eonstitiite a 
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tleiw of Uiia^ ftthiaetton. ThongH there Stanley was ^le td make Min? that, with 

tlo Vaa||ostlc ttiountdiii#^ tio ‘pictuFesqti^ some preparation, he could kill all tlife people 
stnrtUhif licenes^ and a journey through of Mirambo^ a hostile chief who was niakmg 
the ebuntry does hot awaken the emoHon of frequent raids upon them. They would 
suhlimrlty* yet the landscape, as fat as the eye carry their sick to him, believing he could 
can stretch in every direOtlon, is one so lovely cure them. It was only by his most earnest 
as to be forever remembered* and positive assertion that he possessed no 

Stanley in describing it eays, “ The f Oli^e such power that he could satisfy them. One 
is of all the colors of the ^sm; but as the old man took to him afine, fat sheep and a 
woods roll away into the distance, the calm, dish^f vegetables, to enlist his services in 
tnysterloUs haze enwraps them in its soft curing a dironic dysentery, but he refused 
shroud, paints them first a light blue, then them, disclaiming any ability to help him. 
gradually a deeper blue, until, in the distance, This credulity of the people is the basis of 

there appears out a dim looming, and on the wide and sometimes terrible sway of the 
gazing at its faded cOntourwe find ourselves “ medicine man ” in Africa, Says Stanley, 
f ailing into a daydream as indistinct in its ‘'No hunting expedition of Wauyamwezi 
outline as the view which appears in the starts without having consulted the mgmga 
horizon. I defy anyone to gaze on such a {medicine man), who, for a consideration, 
scene without wishing his life would fade supplies them with charms, potions, herbs, 
nww as serenely ad the outlines of the forests atd blessings. A bit of the ear oi a zebra, 
of Unyamwezi.” the blood of a lion, the claw of a leopard. 

These forests abound with a great variety the lip of a buffalo, the tail of a giraffe, the 
of trees, the wood of which, according to the eyebrow of a harte-bcest, are treasuiesnot to 
peciiliarity of each, is made useful by the be parted with save for a monetary value, 
natives. To their necks arc suspended a bit c>i quartz, 

The mkurongo is harder and more lasting polished and of triangular shape, and pieces 
than hickdry and is susceptible of a very high of carved wood, and an all-poweriul tails-* 
polish. Tim pestle for pounding grain is man in the shape of a plant, sewed up 
made of this tree* jealously in a small leathern pouch. 

The bark from which their cloth is made The same diseases to which civilized pco* 
comes from the mbugu. After being thor- pies are subject prevail in Central and East 
oughly Soaked, it is pounded and then dried Africa* The most terrible scourge of all is 
and rubbed, so that it resembles felt. The the small-pox; its ravages are seen ?very* 
natives sometimes make ropes from this where on the line of caravans and in the 
bark, and also round boxes for storing grain, depopulation of villages. A rigorous jjuar- 
These they ornament in various ways. antine is attempted, yet multitudr die by 

Another tree, called the imbite, is capable this foul and fearful disease. If .any of a 
of being ornamentally carved, when made caravan become sick with it, they are left in 
into the shape of doors and pillars. As it the wilderness, as the caravan can not stop, 
also emits an agreeable odor, this quality, The poor sufferers will not be received into 
^with its beautiful color, makes it a choice any village. They therefore betake them 
and favorite wood* Stanley mentions some selves to the jungle, with store of food and 
twenty other Varieties, most of which are water, and there await the issue of recovery 
made subservieht to some useful purpose, ordeath,— most frequently the latter. The 
These trees abound everywhere in equatorial skulls bleaching in tlie air on the line of 
Africa* every caravan indicate the ravages made by 

Erom the Guinea palm-tree the natives this loathsome disease, 
extract an intoxicating liquor, called “temf Mr. Stanley thinks the Wanyamwezi are 
bo.” A toddy Which they call “zogga” is the most remarkable tribe in Central Africa, 
made from plantains* His fine characterization of them, given be- 

Tbcre are various fruit-bearing trees in low, is taken from his interesting book, 
Central Africa, and the kinds of grapes, “ How I found Livingstone.” 
some of which, are poisonous, are numerous, ‘*A beau ideal of a Mnyamwezl to me 
The common articles of food among the will be a tall, long4imbed black man, with 
differeint tribes are sorghum, sesame, millet, a good-natured face, always with a broad 
and maize or Indian corn^puls^ beans, and smile upon it; displaying in the upper row 
tiCe, with many kinds of nSi. i 'There is ^ne of teeth a small hole, which was cut put 
kinu called ^‘dogara,” which, though one of when he was a boy to denote his tribe; with 
the smallest^ Contributes i more than any hundreds of lopg, Wiry ringlet hanging 
other to the food of the people* Itieminute, down his neck; almost naked, giving me a 
a kind of Whitediait, and is caMht in nets full view of a form which would make an ex* 
in Erreat Quantities, in Lake Tanfanyika* cellent for a black Apollo; I have 

Theyare tW dried in the sun or salted, and seenmony of Uhls tnbe in the garb of the 
often become an article of cQmmeifceias.fa^ freedme® of gauzibery sporting a turban of 
Ofl HnVanVembei: * i :: 1 newAmerican sheeungyorwearing the long 

Belikdnthe poWCr of the « medicine man i (shirt) of the Arab, presenting 

IB itost unli^tedw: The mirm thought 3 os fine and imelli^nt an nppea 
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Msawahili from the Zanzibar coast, — but I 
cannot rid myself of my ideal. 

“ A Mnyamwezi is the Yankee of Africa; 
he is a born trader and traveller. From days 
immemorial bis tribe has monopolized the* 
canying of goods from one country to 
auomer. The Mnyamwezi is the camel, the 
horse, the mule, the ass, the beast of bur- 
den to which all travellers anxiously look to 
convey their luggage from the coast to the 
far African interior. The Arab can go no- 
where without his help; the white traveller, 
bound on an exploring trip, cannot travel 
without him. ... He is like the sailor, 
having his habitat in certain sailors’ board- 
ing houses in great seaport towns, and, like 
the sailor, is a restless rover. The sea-coast 
to a Mnyamwezi is like Hew York to an 
English sailor. At Hew York the English 
sailor can re-ship with higher pay; so can 
the Mnyamwezi re-hire himself on the coast, 
for a return trip, at a higher rate than from 
tJnyamwezi to the sea. He is in such de- 
mand, and during war time so scarce, that his 
nay is great, ranging from thir^-six to one 
hundred yams of cloth. A huncired of these 
bites de somme will readily cost the traveller 
10,000 yards of cloth even as far as Unyan- 
yembe, a thme months’ journey, and 10,0CK) 
yards of cloth represent ^5,000 in gold. 

“The Wanyamwezi, weighted with the 
bales of Zanzibar, containing cottons and do- 
mestics from Massachusetts, calicoes from 
England, prints from Muscat, cloths from 
Cutch, beaus from Germany, brass wire from 
Great Britain, may be found on the Lualaba, 
in the forests of tFkawendi, on the hills of 
Uganda, the mountains of Karagwah,on the 
plains of Urori, on the plateau of Ugogo, in 
the park lands of Ukonongo, in the swamps 
of Usejjuhha, in the deftres of Usagai‘a,m 
the wilderness of Ubena, among the pastoral 
tribes of the Watuta, trudging along the 
banks of the Bufigi, in slave-trading Kilwa, 
—-everywhere throughout Central Africa. 

“While journeying with caravans they 
are docile and tractable; in their villages 
they am a merry-making set; on trading ex- 
pemtions of their own they are keen and 
clever; as Buga-Buga they are unscrupulous 
and bold; in Ukonongothey are hunters; in 
Usukuma they are drovers and iron smelters; 
in Lunda they are energetic searchers for 
ivory; on the coast they are a wondering and 
awe-struck people.” 

The Wanyamwezi are very industrious 
and quite ingenious. They smelt their iron, 
and make tn^eir weapons of war and imple- 
ments of agriculture. They are ready to 
exchange theiivhatchets, bill-hooks, spears, 
bows, etc., for cloth. It is a common sight, 
—the peddler endeavoring to make a barter 
trade with his various wares. He will sell a 
first-class bow for four yards of sheeting, and 
two yards will buy a dozen arrows. 

They are quite clever smiths and manu- 
facture iron and copper wire. ^Oie process 


is as follows: a hea^y piece of iron with a 
funnel-shaped hole is firmly fixed in the 
fork of a tree. A fine rod is then thrust 
into it and a line attached to the first few 
inches which can be coaxed through. A 
number of men haul on this line singing 
and dancing in tune and thus it is drawn 
through the first drill; it is subsequently 
passed through others to render it finer, 
fexcellcnt wire is the result. 

Love of music is one of the characteristics 
of this tribe, as of almost all Africans. 
Though the music is rude, yet those who 
hear it are not usually the most accomplished 
and fastidious critics. It therefore has its 
uses and merits. Sometimes it is made the 
vehicle of satire or humor. The latest 
scandal or sensation is incorporated into the 
song, for many of the people have the facul- 
ty of the improvisatore, and so contribute to 
the amusement or interest of their villages 
by these allusions to or criticisms of matters 
of public concern or personal gossip. 

The women are generally very homely 
and coarse, unlike those of the Batusi who 
are very often beautiful. Their chief orna- 
ment is of the half-moon shimo. They are 
not generous having learned the Arab adage 
“ nothing for nothing ” yet they are respect- 
ful in deportment. 

This tnbe have some very singular customs 
in regard to birth and burial. “ When a 
child 18 bom,” says Mr. Stanley, “ the father 
cuts the caul , and travels with it to the froiiti ^ r 
of his district, and there deposits it under the 

f round; if the frontier be a stream, be 
uries it on the banks; then taking the root 
of a tree, he conveys it, on his return, and 
buries it at the threshold of his door. He 
then invites his friends to a feast that he has 
prepared. He kills an ox or half a dozen 
goats, and distributes pombe. The mother, 
when approaching childbirth, hastens to the 
woods, and is there attended by a female 
friend. 

“ After death the Wanyamwezi remove 
the body into the jungle, or^ if a person of 
importance, bury it in a sitting posture, or 
on its side, as in Wagogo. On the march 
the body is merely thrown aside and left for 
a prey to the hyena, the cleanest scavenger 
of the forest. When death has taken away 
a member of a family, it is said by the ^la- 
tives of the deceased, that the ‘ Miringu 
has taken him or her,’ or, * He or she is lost,’ 
or, ‘ It is God’s work.’ ” 
very few old men are teen in Central 
Africa. There are tlie evidences in evenr 
village of premature ^e, such as gray hair 
and bent forms. The Wanyamwezi seem to 
be diminishing in numbers. What with 
emigration to other tribes, the hardships of 
the fife of travel and burden-bearing to wliich 
manv of them ore exposed, and the ravages 
of the slave wars in which their chiefs are 

It^s^rss^ei^^ sp^tackf this decay and 
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disappearance of one of the most intelligent 
and capable tribes of Africa. 

It is the testimony of 'Stanley that “ eight 
out of ten of the bleached skulls along the 
line of commerce in the interior are those 
of the unfortunate Wanyamwezi, who suc- 
cumbed to the perils and privations attend- 

73 


ing the footsteps of every caravan. What a 
power in the land might not a philanthropic 
government make of these people 1 What a 
glorious testimony to the charit^f civiliza- 
tion might they not become! What docile 
converts to the gospel truths through a nrao- 
tical missionary would they not m^el ’’ 
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AFBICAi ~ Continued, 

UVINZA AKB UHHA. 

VTOnUL, Era Z^ATION*>HODB OF SAI.UTATION — GBBAT MUTWABB OF KIMEim — HIB BXTOETIOH — 
THE CABAVAH STOPPED — LONO PABLEY WITH CHIEF MIONVU — MIONVifS SPEECH — STAKES Y* 8 
BEPLY — MIOKVU’S DEMAKD FOR TRIBUTE — THE CHIEF INFLEXIBLE — STANLEY ENRAGED, BUT 
POWERLESS — CONSULTATION WITH HIS MEN— THEIB COUNSEL OF PEACE ADOPTED — ENORMOUS 
BONGA PAID — STANLEY’S STOBEB SADLY REDUCED — BOLD PLAN TO ESCAPE THE BOBBEBS — ITS 
SUCCESS — LIVINGSTONE FOUND. 

On the north of Unyanyembe is Uvinza, the difficulties of travelling in the interior, 
a rugged and somewhat mountainous coun- we give the narrative in Stanley’s own 
try. Its numerous ravines and ridges, while words: — 

imparting picture^ueness to the views, do “ He declared he was the only one in 
not however contribute to its productiveness. Kimenyi, an eastern division of Uhha, who 
Itisbutpoorly watered, the banks of Malaga- could demand tribute, and that it would be 
razi Biver being almost the only portion very satisfactory to him and a saving of 
of great fertility. It has many salt pans, trouble to ourselves if we settled his claim 
from which the people manufacture their of twelve do of good cloth at once. We did 
salt. Crossing the Malagarazi, new cus- not think it the best way of proceeding, 
toms and peculiarities greet the traveller, however, knowing as we did the character 
The method of salutation is singular and of the native African; so we at once pro- 
tiresome. Aspersonsapproach, they stretch ceeded to diminish the demand, but after 
out both han^ to each other, uttering the six hours’ hot argument the mutware only 
words “ Wake, wake! They then seize reduced it by two. This claim was then set- 
each other by the elbows, and rubbing each tied upon the understanding that we should 
other’s arms, say rapidly, “ Wake, wake, be allowed to travel through Uhha, as far 
waky,waky! ’’ and finally terminate the tire- as Busugi Biver, without being further 
some formula with grunts of “ Huh, huh I ” mulcted. 

as token of satisfaction. They areas in “ Leaving Kawanga early in the morning 
cloth when able to purchase it of the car- and continuing oipr march over the bouno- 
avans; but if poor, they use “goat-skins, less plain we were marching westward, joy- 
suspended by a knot fastened over the fuUy congratulating ourselves that within 
shoulder and failing over one side of their five days we should see that which I had 
bodies.” come far from civilization and through so 

After Tomj perils and delays Stanley many difficulties to see, and were about 
entered the Uhha countw. The boundary passing a cluster of villages with all the con- 
between Uvinza and Uhha, Is a narrow, Bdence which men possess against whom no 
dry ditch. Numerous small villages could be one has further claim or word to say, wlma 
seen, without the usual defence of a stocks I noticed two men darting from a group of 
ade, indicating that the people were living natives, who were watching us, aud ruuning 
in quiet and without fear of marauders, toward the head of the ©xpediilom idtn 
Halting at Kawamga he soon learned from the object, evidently, of preventing further 
the chief that he was “ the great Jfutieare of progress. 

Kimenyi under the king, and therefore the *^he caravan stopped, and I walked for* 
tribute-gatherer for bis Klha majesty.” As ward to ascertain the cause from the two 
an iliui tratlon of the African character and natives# I was greeted politely by the two 

imo} 
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WaKha with the usual yamhos^ and was 
then asked, ‘ Why does the white man pass 
by the village of the King of Uhha without 
salutation and a gift? Does not the white 
man know that there lives a king in Uhha 
to whom the Wangwana and Arabs pay 
something for the right of passage? ’ 

a 4 Why, we paid fist night to the chief of 
Kawanga, who informed us he was the man 
^j^utedby the King of Wahha to collect the 

“ ‘ How much did you pay? ’ 

“ * Ten doti of good cloth.’ 

“ ‘ Are you sure? ’ 

“ ‘ Quite sure. If you ask him he will tell 
you so.’ 

“ ‘ Weill said oue of the Wahha, a fine, 
handsome, intelligent-looking youth, ^ it is 
our duty to the king to halt youliere until 
we find out the truth of this. Will you 
walk to our village and rest yourselves, 
under the shade of the trees until we can 
send messengers to Kawanga? ’ 

“ ‘ No, the sun is but an hour high, and we 
have far to travel; but in order to show you 
we do not seek to pass through your county 
without, doing that which is right, we will 
rest where we now stand, and we will send 
with your messenger two of our soldiers, who 
will show you the man to whom we paid the 
cloth.’ 

“ The messenger departed; but in the 
meantime the handsome youth, who turned 
out to be a nephew of tne king, whispered 
some order to a lad, who immediately hast- 
ened away, with the speed of an antelope, to 
the cluster of villages we had just passed. 
The result of this errand, as we soon saw, 
was the approach of a body of warriors, 
about fifty in number, headed by a tall, fine- 
looking man, who was dressed in a crimson 
robe, called }o/io, two ends of which were 
tied in a knot over the left shoulder; a new 
piece of American sheeting was folded like a 
turban around his head, and a large, curved 
piece of polished ivory was suspeimed to his 
neck. He and all his people were armed 
with spears and bows and arrows, and their 
advance was marked with a deliberation that 
showed they felt perfect confidence in any 
issue that might transpire. 

The gorgeously-dressed chief was a re- 
markable man in appearance. His face was 
oval in form, with high cheek-bones, eyes 
de^ly sunk, a prominent and bold f oreh^d 
ana a well-cut mouth; he was tall in figure 
and jperfectly symmetrical. 

“ When near to us he hailed me with the 
words ‘ Yambo, bana ? * (How do you do, 
master?) in unite a cordial tone. 

I replied cordially also, ‘Yambo, mut- 
waref ’ (How do you do, chief?) 

“ We^ myself am men, interchanged yam- 
,5os with his warriors, and there was noth- 
ing to indicate timt the meeting was a 
hostile character. 

“ The chief seated himself | his haunch^ 


resting on his heels, and laying down his 
bow and arrows by his side, his men did 
likewise. I seated myself on a bale, and 
each of my men sat down on their loads, 
forming quite a semi-circle. The Wahha 
slightly outnumbered my party, but while 
they were armed with only bows and ar- 
rows, spears and knob-sticks, we were armed 
with rifles, muskets, revolvers, pistols, and 
hatchets. 

“ All were seated, and deep silence was 
maintained by the assembly. Then the 
chief spoke: ‘lam Mionvu, the great JlXufr- 
tmre of Kimenyi and am next to the king, 
who lives yonder,’ pointing to a large vil- 
lage near some naked hills, about ten miles 
to the north. ‘ I have come to talk with the 
white man. It has always been the custom 
of the Wangwana and the Arabs to make a 

E resent to the king when they pass through 
is country. Does not the white man mean 
to pay the king’s dues? W^ does the white 
man halt in the road? Wny will he not 
enter the village of Lukomo, where there 
are food and shade, where we can discuss this 
thing quietly? Does the white man mean to 
fight? I know well he is stronger than we 
are. His men have guns, and the Wahha 
have but bows and arrows and spears; but 
Uhha is large and cur villages are many. 
Let him look about him everywhere: ail is 
Uhha, and our country extends much farther 
than he can see or walk in a day. The 
King of Uhha is strong, yet he wishes 
friendship only with the white man. Will 
the white man have war or peace?’ A deep 
murmur of assent followed this speech* of 
Mionvu from his people and disapprobation, 
blended with uneasiness, from my men.” 
Stanley replied as follows : — 

“ Mionvu, the great Jfw^i£?are,asksme if I 
have come for war. When did Mionvu ever 
hear of white men warring against black 
men? Mionvu must understand that white 
men are very different from the black. 
White men do not leave their country to 
fight the black people, neither do they come 
here to buy ivory or slaves. They come to 
make friends with the black people; they 
come to search for rivers and lakes and 
mountains; they come to discover what 
countries, what peoples, what rivers, what 
lakes, what forests, what plains, what moun- 
tains and hills are in your country, that 
when they go back they may tell the white 
kings ana men and children. The white 
people are different from the Arabs and 
Wangwana, the white people know eveiw- 
thing and are very strong; when they fight 
the Arabs and Wangwana run away. We 
have great guns whioi thnnder, and when 
they shoot the earth trembles; we have 
gans which cmy bullets further than you 
can see. Even with these little things (point- 
ing to my revolvers) I could kill ten men 
qt&lmr than yon could count# J could kill 
Mionvu now, yet I talk to him A 
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I wisli to be a friend to Mionvu and to all He might as well ask me for all the cloth and 
black people. Will Mionvu say what I can all my guns without letting him see that wo 
do for him?’ can light.’ 

‘‘ As these words were translated to him, “ ‘ ifo, no, dear master; don’t think of it 
Imperfectly I suppose but still intelligibly, for a moment. Pay Mionvu what he asks 
the faces of the Wahha showed how well and let us go away from hei*e. This is the 
they appreciated them. Once or twice I last place we shall have to pay, and in four 
thought I detected something like fear, days we shall be in Ujiji.’ 
but niy assertions that I desired peace and “ ‘ Did Mionvu tell you that this is the last 
friendship with them soon obliterated all place we should have to pay? ’ 
such feelings.” “ ‘ He did, indeed.’ ” 

Mionvu replied, — Each of the others whom Stanley had 

The white man tells me he is friendly: chosen as counsellors advised him to~ yieltl 
why does he not come to our village? Why to the extortion of Mionvu and pay rather 
does he stop on the road? The sun is hot. than provoke a fight. 

Mionvu will not speak here any more. If “ ‘ Pay, 6ana,’ said Chowpcreh. ‘ It is 
the white man is a friend he will come to better to get along quietly in this coim- 
the village.’ try. If we were strong enough they would 

We must stop now. It is noon. You pay us.’ 
have broken our march. We will go and Well, then, Bombay and Asmani, go to 
camp in your village,’ I said, at the same Mionvu, and offer him twenty; if he will not 
time rising, and pointing to the men to take twenty, giv'e him thii*ty; if he refuses 
take np their loads. thirtv, give him forty; then go up to eighty, 

We were compelled to camp, there was slowly; make plenty of talk; not one doti 
no help for it; the messengers had not re- more. I swear to you, I will shoot Mionvu 
turnetl from Kawanga. Having arrived at if he demands more than eighty. Go, and 
his village, Mionvu cast himself at full length remember to be wise.’ 
under the scanty shade afforded by a few “ I will cut the matter short. At 9 p. m. 
trees without the boma. About 2 p. ai. the sixty-four doti were handed over to Mionvu 
niessengers returned, saying it was true the for tlie King of Uhha, six doti for himself, 
chief of Kawanga had taken ten cloths, not andfivecZoiifor his sub, —altogether seventy- 
however for the King of Uhha, but for him- five dotiy a bale and a quarter, 
self. “ Xo sooner had we paid than they began 

“ Mionvu, who, evidently, was keen-witted to fight amongst themselves over tlie booty, 
and kjiew perfectly what he was about, now At dawn we were on the road, very silent 
roused himself and began to make minia- and sad.” 

ture fagots of thin canes, ten to each fag- After a four hours’ march, crossing the 
ot, and shortly he presented ten of these Kanengi Biver, they entered the homa of 
small bundles, which together contained one Kahirigi, and were told that the brother of 
Iiundred, to mo, saying, ‘Each stick represents the King of Uhha lived there. This roused 
a cloth.’ The amount of the honga required the apprehension that another exaction of 
by the King of Uhha was owe Tiundred cZot/is, bonga would be made, despite Mionvu’s 
— nearly two bales. assertion that his was the last. The king’s 

‘‘Becovering from our astonishment, which brother demanded thirty doti, or half a bale, 
was almost indescribable, we offered ten. Stanley was in a rage, ready and willing to 
‘Ten to the King of Uhha I Impossible. You fight and die rather tlian be “halted by a 
do not stir from Lukomo until you pay one set of miserable, naked robbers.” 
hundred,’ exclaimed Mionvu in a significant He was also informed that there were 
manner. five more chiefs about two hours’ distance 

“I returned no answer, but went to my apart from each other. This intelligence 
hut, which Mionvu had cleared for my use, led him to adopt a plan of evading this 
and Bombajr, Asinani, Mabruski, and Chow- extortion. Accordingly, arrangements were 
perch were invited to come to me for con- secretly made for leaving the usual route 
stritation. Upon my asking them if we and taking to the jungle; and thoujgh the 
could not fight our way through Uhha, they plan came near being defeated several times, 
beeaino terror-stricken, and Bombay, in im- yet at length success crowned the adventur- 
ploriug accents, asked me to think well what ous undertaking, and Stanley “ had paewed 
I was about to do, because it was useless to the boundary of wicked Uhha and entered 
enter on a war with the Wahha. Said he, Ukaranga, — an event that was hailed with 
‘ Uliha is a plain country; we cannot hide extravagant shouts of joy.” 
an^’^where. Every village will rise all about He saw inevitable min before him if his 
us; and how can forty^Sve men fight thou- cloth was to be filched from him at this rate 
sands of people? Think of it, my dear mas- bv other" chiefs. Beggary or bravery was 
ter, and \ not throw yonr life away for a tne alternative. He chose the latter# In a 
few rags cloth.’ few days afterward he found Livingstone at 

“‘WeLrbut, Bombay, this Is robbery. UjijL 
Shall we give m fellow everything he asks? 
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Dr. G. a. ScH^EiOTrRTH, a young 
German explorer, having received a grant 
of money from the Humboldt Institution 
in 1868, landed in Egypt and thence pene- 
trated the heart of Africa.’’ Following 
out the footsteps of Sir Samuel Baker, he 
took a westerly course and passing through 
the country of Kiam-niam (of which 
there is an account on pages 440-444) 
be visited the hitherto unknown kingdom 
of Monbuttoo. His scientific and ethnolo- 
gical discoveries have placed his name 
among the eminent explorers of the Afri- 
can continent, and the results of his explo- 
rations, published under the title, “ In the 
Heart of Africa,’’ are given to the pub- 
lic in a style that is rarely equalled. ^ 

On the south of the Niam-niam territory, 
between the parallels of 3® and 4° north lat, 
and 28® and: 29® east long, there is a dis- 
trict of some 4,000 square miles Inhabited 
by a people differing widely from the usual 
t^e of the negro race. They jre of a 
brownish complexion, and are in many 
respects superior to the tribes of Central 
Africa. They.are generally called Monbut- 
too, though the name of Gurrue urroo is ap- 
plied by the ivory traders. It is derived from 
the custom universal among this people of 
piercing their ears. The density of ^ popu- 
lation, estimated from the observations of 
Dr, Sebweinfurth, is probably not exceeded 
by any portion of the continent. U the 
averse be, as he thought, at least two 
huntod and fifty hihabitants to a sqwe 


miie.the aggregate must be about a million 
people. 

Tne government of this tribe, when Dr. 
Sebweinfurth visited it, was in the hands 
of two chieftains who had divided the sov- 
ereignty between them. Dogberra wa^ 
the King of the Eastern Division, while 
the Western was under the sway of Mun- 
za, a more powerful and capable man. 
His father was Tikkibah, who was the sole 
ruler of the Monhuttoo country, but had 
been murdered by Do^berra, his brother, 
some thirteen years before. 

Heinbey, a local chieftain under Dog- 
berra, was visited by Schweinfurth as soon 
as he entered the Monbuttoo territory, and 
showed his friendly disposition by going to 
the hut of the explorer with his wives and 
canying a present of poultry. Schwein- 
furth was treated in the same friendly way 
by Bongwa, another chief whose district 
he entered. This Bongwa was subject to 
pay tribute to Munza and Dogberra alike, 
as his possessions were contiguous to 
those of the rival kings. 


( 1503 ) 


Bongwai attended by his wife, made a 
visit tothelcamp of Schweinfurth and per- 
mitted hinJ the unusual privilege of taking 
a sketch ot both himself and his better- 
half. Mad'ame Bongwa took her seat on a 
Monbuttoo bench, clad in nothing save “ a 
singular band like a saddle-girth across her 
lap, in the fashion of all the women of the 
country.” Her complexion was several 
shades lighter than that of her husband. 
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The tattooing upon her person was quite the end, into which is inserted a plantain 
remarkable and consisted of two different leaf twisted up and filled with tobacco, 
kinds. A portion ran over the bosom and This extemporized bowl is changed as often 
shoulders, forming a line and ornament as requisite, sometimes every few minutes, 
just where our ladies wear their lace collars, Iw the slaves who are kept in attendance, 
which terminated in large crosses on the The only tobacco that is laiown hero is the 
breast. The other pattern was traced over Virginian. Pipes constructed in this novel 
the stomach, and stood out in such relief way have a decided merit in modifying the 
that it must have been made by a hot iron, rankness of the tobacco as perfectly as if 
“It consisted of figures set in square frames, it had been inhaled through the water-reser- 
and looked like the tracery which is sculp- voir of a narghileh. 

tured on cornices and old arches. Bodkins It excited the wonder of Dr. Schwein- 
of ivory projected from her towering chig- furth that the natives could so accurately, 
non, wfiich was surmounted by a plate as by the indication of the finger, point to 
large as a dollar, fastened on by a comb any particular place. Their skill in telling 
with fine teeth manufactured of porcupine- the nour of the day by the elevation of 
quills.” the sun was equally su]mrising. He could 

The reception of Dr. Schweinfurth and rarely detect an error of more than half an 
his ]mrty by Izingerria, King Munza’s hour in their conjectures. On the plains 
viceroy and brother, was so hospitable as and deserts like those of Nubia a straight 
to be "worthy of narration. It was some- course is often pursued for many miles 
what late in the afternoon that they made without the least variation. The exact- 
their entrance into the viceroy’s mbanga. itude of their estimate is so remarkable 
Both sides of the roadwa}" were thronged that if a lance be laid upon the ground 
with wondering people who were attracted the path to which it directs will lead with 
W curiosity to see the white strangers, scarcely a hair’ s-b read th deviation to the 
The official^ were arrayed in full state, destination desired. This singular pre- 
their hats Ornamented with plumes waving cision of judgment has been observed and 
in the air. Their shield-bearers accom- mentioned by other African travellers, 
panied them, and benches were brought so Munza’s kingdom which Schweinfurth 
that they might receive their guests with at length entered lies about midway be- 
ease and sit comfortably to observe tl^ir tween "the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean 
appearance in the interview. in the “heart of Africa.” The descrip?- 

When Schweinfurth visited Izingerria tion of this remote region, hitherto un- 
in the evening at his dwelling, he found visited by the white man, we give in his 
him sitting on his bench in the open space, own language : — 

surrounded by his chief men. It is a cus- “ Nothing could be more charming than 
tom of the country that all persons of any that last da^’s march, which brought us to 
distinction, heads of families and officials, the limit oi our wanderings. The twelve 
when they pay a visit, take with them their miles which led to Munza’s palace were 
slaves who cany their benches, because, miles enriched ^ such beauty as might 
unlike the Turks, the Munbuttoo consider be worthy of Taradise. The plantain 
it very unbecoming to sit upon the ground groves harmonized so perfectly with the 
even though it be covered with mats. The clustering oil-palms that nothing could 
bench is indispensable. The womenTsit on surpass the perfection of the scene ; whilst 
stools having only one leg. Having been the ferns that adorned the countless stems 
made acquainted with this custom, Scnwein- in the background of the landscape en- 
furth always gave instructions that some hanced the charms of the tropical groves, 
of his party should accompany him carry- A clear and invigorating atmosphere con- 
ing his cane chair. tributed to the enjoyment of it all, refresh- 

In this interview they sat opposite each ing water and grateful shade being never 
Other, and by a double translation were far awav. In front of the native dwelling 
enabled to confer together till late in the towered, the splendid fig-trees of whicn 
night. There were none of the usual the spreading coronets defied the passage 
expression of hospitalities. Even the ex- of the sun. The crowds of bearers mane 
plorcr’s cigars did not attract the natives, their camp around the stem of a colossal 
though they smoke tobacco excessively, Cordia Ahyssinicay which stood upon the 
nor did they offer the accustomed eleusine open space in front of the abode of the 
beer. local chief and reminded me of the 

The Monbuttoo pipes, though of a prim- Abyssinian villages, where this tree is cul- 
itive character are ingenious and service- tivated. . • . These trees with their goodly 
able. They are made of the mid-rib of a coronets of spreading foliage are the sur- 
plantain leaf generally, though the upper vivors from generations that are gone, 
classes often use a metal tube, soipe five and form a comely ornament in well-nigh 
feet long and made by their smiths. “ The all the villages of the Monbuttoo. 
lower extremity of the pipe is plugged up “ And then, finally, conspicuous amidst 
and an opening is made In the side, near the massy depths of green was descried the 
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palace of the king. Halting oij the hither 
side of a stream at a place clear of trees 
they fixed their camp. In front was vis- 
ible a sloping area covered with a multi- 
tude of huts, some in a conical shape and 
others like sheds. Surmounting all with 
ample courts, broad and imposing, unlike 
anything we had seen since we left the 
edifices of Cairo, upreared itself the 
spacious pile of King Munza’s dwelling.” 

^ The king is invested with large preroga- 
tives, and always appears in great state, 
accompanied with a numerous body of 
courtiers. Whenever he leaves his resi- 
dence he is attended by hundreds of his 
retinue, besides his special body-guard, 
and a large number of trumpeters, drum- 
mers, and subordinates with great iron 
bells lead the procession. Munza had 
three viceroys in the persons of his 
brothers, and next to them were the sub- 
chiefs who were governors of the prov- 
inces, and generally selected from the 
numerous members of the blood royal. 

The subordinate chiefs, to whom are 
assigned separate and well-defined portions 
of tlie Monbuttoo territory, are accustomed 
to surround themselves with the tokens of 
authority and state, little inferior to those 
of their respective kin^s. 

^N'ext to them in rank are the chief offi- 
cers of state, five in number. ‘‘ These are 
the keeper or the weapons, the master of 
the ceremonies, the superintendent of the 
commissariat stores, the master of the 
household to the royal ladies, and the 
interpreter for intercourse with strangers 
and foreign rulers.” Besides, there is a 
vast numl)cr of civil officers and overseers 
in various districts of the land to guard 
the interests and maintain the prerogatives 
and dignity of the sovereign. In addition 
to the courtiers there are numerous officials 
assigned to special duties, such as private 
musicians , trumpeters and buglers, eunuchs 
and jesters, ballad singers and dancers, 
who are retained to give splendor to the 
court and furnish amusement on public 
and festal occasions. There are also 
stewards whose duty is to maintain order 
at the feasts, and they are authorized to 
inflict bodily chastisement if any be guilty 
of disturbance and indecorum. 

The arrows of the Monbuttoo differ from 
those of other tribes except the A-Banga, 
by being furnished at the extremity of the 
shaft With two wings. These are made 
either of pieces of plantain leaves or of 
hairs of the tail of the genet. The points, 
when not of iron, are made of a kind of 
wood that is almost as hard as iron. The 
shaft consists of the firm, reedy steppe- 
grass, and is about the size of a common 
lead-pencil. Schweinfurth says, ‘‘by a 
cruel refinement of skill, which might 
almost be styled diabolical, they contrive 
to place one of the joints of the reed just 


below the barbs, with the design that the 
arrow should break off short as soon as it 
has inflicted the wound, making it a very 
difficult matter to extract the barbs from 
the flesh. The usual method of extracting 
a lance head is to take a knife and make a 
sufficiently large incision in the wounded 
muscle for the barb to be withdrawn, but, in 
fact, the result generally is that very jagged 
and troublesome wounds are inflicted.” 

The Monbuttoo resemble the A-Banga 
in their dress and martial equipments. 
They have the custom of piercing the ears 
of both sexes so that quite a large stick 
can be run through the opening. In order 
to effect this the concave portion of the 
ear is cut out. This tribe, as well as the 
A-Banga, have by this peculiarity received 
the name from the Kubians of Gurrugur- 
roo (derived from the word gurgur, which 
means “ bored,”) to distinguish them from 
Hiam-niam. Both the first-mentioned 
tribes practise circumcision, while the 
latter allow no mutilation oi the human 
body. 

This people, living in so remote and 
secluded a region, and having no inter- 
course with Mohammedan or Christian na- 
tions, have never learned the art of weav- 
ing. Accordingly their clothing is made 
of the bast from the bark of the fig-trees, 
which are so much prized that they may 
be seen contiguous to almost every hut. 
The custom of wearing skins, which ob- 
tains among the Kiam-niam, does not 
exist among this tribe save when a fanc}^ 
dress is needed for dancers. There is a 
singular absence of domestic animals 
among the Monbuttoo, with the exception 
of the little dogs known as the “ nessey^” 
and their poultry. They do not engage in 
cattle-breeding, and have only one speci- 
men of the swine family, the potamochoe- 
rus, which they keep in a half-tame state. 

Their supply of meat for food is obtained 
in their hunting expeditions, their taste 
giving preference to the flesh of elephants, 
buffaloes, wild boars, and antelopes. As 
they understand the art of preserving meat 
they are not under the necessity of keep- 
ing cattle or resorting constantly to the 
field to supply their ever-recurring wants. 

There is very little that can be called 
agriculture among them, the soil producing 
very abundantly and without the need ‘of 
much care or cultivation. BesideSj it is 
somewhat remarkable that what is the 
common feed of the tribes in the interior 
of Africa, viz. sorghum and pencillaria, 
are entirely disregarded by this people. 
They are too idle to devote any time to the 
raising of cereals. The cultivation of plan- 
tain, which is common, requires venr little 
r.ttention; all that is requisite is to let the 
old plants die down wnere they are and 
simply stick the young shoots in the ground 
I after it has been softened by rain. The 
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Monbuttoo exhibit ' a remarkable discrim- tribes. Yet blended with this higher cul- 
ination in the selection of plants, bein" turo in the mode of preparing their food 
- able to tell whether a shoot will bear fruit there is another horrid anomaly. Human 
or not, and thus avoid those not worth the fat is in universal use among them, and 
trouble of planting, — a faculty that would this leads us to consider their cannibalism, 
be of great service to gardeners everywhere. Among no people of the continent is the 
There arc only a few plants that they culti- eating of human flesh so much a recog- 
vate at all, and these are such as require nized and systematic custom as among the 
but the least possible exertion. The se- Monbuttoo. The testimony of Dr. Schwein- 
same. earthnuts, sugar-canes, and tobacco furth we give in his own language : 
constitute the bulk of their products from “ Surrounded as the Monbuttoo are b v a 
the soil. number of people who are blacker than 

This work of tillage and of gathering the themselves, and who, being inferior to 
harvest is the sphere of the women, tlie them in culture, are consequently held in 
men spending the day in lounging, talking, great contempt, they have just tlic oppor- 
and smoking, except when engaged in war tunity which they want for carrying ou 
or the hunt. They avoid all labor. In the expeditions of war or plunder that result 
morning they may be seen reclining under in the acquisition of a booty which is 
the shade of the oil-palms upon their especially coveted by them, consisting of 
carved benches and regaling tliemselves human flesh. The carcasses of all who 
with tobacco. In the middle of the day fall in battle are distributed ujmn the 
they betake themselves to the cool halls battle-field, and are prepared by drying 
wheretbey can give utterance to their opin- for transport to the homes of the con- 
ions with entire freedom. These groups guerors. They drive their prisoners bc- 
form an animated picture of the social life fore them without remorse, as butchers 
of these distant people. Their vivacity would drive sheep to the shambles, and 
and gesticulation are truly visible in aJi those are only reserved to fall victims on a 
these noonday gatherings of the Monbuttoo later day to their horrible and sickening 
men. greediness. During our residence at the 

The manufacture of pottery is also here court of Munza, the general rumor was quite 
confined exclusively to the women as current, that nearly every day some little 
in other parts of Africa. The men child was sacrificed to supply his meal, 
however are the smiths, and they share It would hardly be expected that many 
the work of basket-making and wood- opportunities would be afltorded to stran- 
carving with the women. The greater gets of witnessing the natives at their re- 
portion of the manual labor, it will bo past, and to rayseu there occurred only two 
seen, is performed by the weaker sex. instances when I came upon any of them 
While, however, they are subjected to this whilst they were actually engaged in pre- 
servile labor, the relation of wives to their paring human flesh for consumption. The 
husbands is one of independence and first of these happened by my coming 
authority. unexpectedly upon a number of young 

The subjection of men was illustrated women who bad a supply of boiling hot 
by the answer made when they were solic- water upon the clay floor m front of the door- 
ited to sell anything; Oh, ask my wife; way of a hut, and were engaged in the task 
it is hers.’^ Polygamy prevails amouz of scalding the hair off the lower half of a 
this people, and ve^ little regard is paid human body. The operation, so far as it 
to the obligations of marriage. Consider- was effected, had changed the black skin 
ing their intelligence and general improve- into a fawny gray, and the dl8^8tin!| 
ment in some of the arts of civilization, sight could not fall to make me think or 
rendering them superior to most o^er the soddening and scouring of our fatted 
tribes, the character of the women, in swine. Oh another occasion I was in a 
respect to deportment and chastity, is an hut and observed a human arm hanging 
anomaly. They suffer greatly in com- over the fire, obviously with the design of 
parison with the Hiam-niam women, who being at once dried and smoked, 
are modest and retiring. The conduct of incontrovertible tokens and Indict 
the men and women toward each other is evidence of the preralence of cannibalism 
one of offensive laxity. Many of the latter were constantly turning m at every step 
indulged in gross obscenity, and the im- we took. On one occasion Mohammed 
modesty of this sex. generally, far exceeded and myself were in Munza^s company, 
anything Schweinfurth had seen among and Mohammed designedly turned the 
other tribes, even the lowest. The con- conversation to the tope of human flesh, 
trust of this general freedom and unchas- and put the direct question to the Idng, 
tity, with so much that is commendable how ft happened at tols precise time, whUo 
and interesting in the character of the we were in the countiT, there was no con- 
Monbuttoo. excited his surprise. sumption of human flesh? Munza ex- 

In the minary arts they exhibit a very pressly sdd, ‘ that bei^ aware that such 
considerable superiority over the African a practice was held in aversion by us, he 
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had taken care that it should only be carried 
on in secret.’ ” 

There was no opportunity granted to 
any of Schweinfurtn’s caravan of seeing 
the Monbuttoo at their meals. The 
Kubians had conscientious scruples which 
forbade their partaking food with these 
cannibals. The others, belonging to infe- 
rior native tribes, as the Mittoo or Bonga 
secants, were regarded as unworthy, 
being uncircumcised and savages, to sit at 
meal with the Monbuttoo. 

Schweinfurth bought, with pieces of 


copper, quite a number of human skulls, 
that are now iu tiie Anatomical Museum, 
in Berlin, — the unquestionable proofs that 
this people are unsurpassed in their devo- 
tion to this degrading and horrible prac- 
tice; yet they are a remarkable and in 
many respects a noble race of men, “ who 
display a certain national pride, and are 
endowed with an intellect and judgment 
such as few natives of the African wilder- 
ness can boast, men to whom one may put 
a reasonable question and who will return 
a reasonable answer.” 



CHAPTER CLXVm.. 

AFRICA — Continued* 


THE PYGMIES. 

A TRADITION OP THE CENTHRIRS •“ AN ETHNOLOGICAL QUESTION SETTLED — DR SCHWEINTUHTH'E 
DISCOVEHY of t:IE AHICA RACIs! — his INfERVIBW WITH ADIMOKOO — WAR DANCE OP THE 
LITTLE PIGMY — CORPS OP AKKA WARRIORS— DR. SCHWEINFURTIl’S PIGMY PROTEOi, NSEWU* 
— PHYSICAL PECULIARITirS OF THE AKKA — THEIR RESEMBLANCE TO THE BUSHMEN — DR 
SCHWEINFUBTH’B CONCLUSIONS IN REGARD TO THE ORIGIN OF THE PYGMIES. 


One of the chief results of Dr. Schwein- 
furth’s travels in Africa is the solutiou of 
a problem that for thousands of years has 
remained without any satisfactory answer. 
The ethnological question respecting the 
existence of a dwarf race in Central Africa, 
which has occasioned so much discussion, 
tliis traveller has forever settled. The 
classical writers of the centuries gone make 
mention of the Pygmies. The poet of the 
Iliad alludes to them as though the fact of 
their existence had been long and well- 
known. Historians like Herodotus and 
Aristotle, as well as the poets, give similar 
te.stimony. For three or four centuries 
before the Christian era, the Greeks seem | 
to have fully believed in the existence of a i 
dwarf race in equatorial Africa. 

So, too, modern travellers on the Nile 
have much to say about these small people. 
Du Chaillu asserts that he met them in 
Ashango Land. Knapf says he saw one 
on the eastern coast. But despite all the 
ancient traditions from the earlier ages 
and the testimony of recent explorers, the 
existence of such a race has been stoutly 
denied. It has been regarded as the “ im- 
mortaUny th of poetry,” over which scholars 
and travellers have fought a long and, till 
recently, only a drawn battle. To Dr. 
Schweinfurth is to be ascribed the credit 
of having turned the tide of this conflict 
^ and caused victory to perch on the banners 
of those who have believed in the veritable 
existence of the Pvgmy race. 

This traveller founa that his Nubian 
attendants never wearied of talking about 
the Autoraoli or dwarfs, whose country 
they were daily approaching. It seemed 
strange that they should be so thoroughly 
possessed with the conviction of the exist- 
ence of such a people. They would state, 
Mvith the utmost confidence, that south of 
thc'NTai«;;niara /land lived a race not more 
than three 'feet in height and wearing 
beards so long as to- roach to their knees. 
They described them as anped with lan- 
ces and accustomed to creep TJemsj^h the 


bellies of elephants and kill them, so 
adroitly managing their own movements 
as to avoid any injury from the trunk of 
the infuriated beasts. This skill, it was 
represented, made them of great service to 
the ivory traders. The name assigned them 
was “ Shebber-diginto,” meaning the 
growth of the elongated beard. 

That those of Dr. Schweinfurth’s attend- 
ants and servants who had been attached 
to the Niam-niam expedition should be such 
finn believers in the fact of a dwarf race 
that they never described the wonders and 
splendors of the court of the cannibal 
kings without referring to and describing 
the Pygmies who filleu the office of court 
buffoons, excited the suqirise of the tra- 
I veller, and awakened the keenest desire to 
solve, if possible, the vexed question of the 
ages. He could not resist the impression 
that there must be some substantial basis 
for these unequivocal and positive asser- 
tions of the natives. The way in which 
his doubts were all dispelled ami this ethno- 
logical problem of the centuries solved is 
graphically described by him: — 

“ Several days elapsed after mt taking 
up my residence by the palace of-tne Mon- 
buttoo king without my having a chance 
to get a view of the dwarfs, whose fame 
had so keenly excited my curiosity. My 
people, however, assured me that they had 
seen them. I remonstrated with them for 
not having secured me an opportunitjr of 
seeing for myself, and for not bringing 
them Into contact with me. I obtained no 
other reply but that the dwarfs were too 
timid to come. After a few mornings my 
attention was arrested by a shouting in the 
camp, and I learned that Mohammed had 
surprised one of the Pygmies in attendance 
ujKm the king, and was conveying him, in 
spite of a strenuous resistance, straight to 
ray tent. I looked up, and thert^ sure 
enough, was the strange little creature, 
perchea upon Mohammed’s right shoulder, 
nervously hugging his head, and casting 
glances of atai In every direction. Mo- 
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hammed soon deposited him in, the seat of 
honor. A r<wal interpreter was stationed 
at his side. Thus, at last, was I able veri- 
tably to feast my eyes upon a living em- 
bodiment of the myths or some thousand 
years. 

Eagerly, and without loss of time, I pro- 
ceeded to take his portrait. I pressed him 
with innumerable questions, but to ask for 
information was an easier matter altogether 
than to get an answer. There was the 
greatest difficulty in inducing him to remain 
at rest, and 1 could only succeed by ex- 
hibiting a store of presents. Under the 
impression that the opportunity before me 
might not occur again, I bribed the inter- 
preter to exercise his influence to pacify 
the little man, to set him at his ease, and 
to induce him to lay aside any fear of me 
tbajt he might entertain. Altogether we 
succeeded so well that in a couple of hours 
the Pygmy had been measured, sketched, 
feasted, presented with a variety of gifts, 
and subjected to a minute catechism of 
searching questions. 

His name was Adimokoo. He was the 
head of a small colony, which was located 
about half a league from the royal resi- 
dence. With his own lips I heard him 
assert that the name of his nation was 
Akka, and I further learned that they in- 
habit large districts to the south of the 
Monbuttoo, between lat. 2® and 1® N. 
A portion of them are subject to the 
Monbuttoo king, who, desirous of enhan- 
cing the splendor of his court by the addition 
of any available natural curiosities, had 
compelled several families of the Pygmies 
to settle in the vicinity. 

My Niam-niara servants, sentence by 
sentence, interpreted to me everything that 
was said by Adimokoo to the Monbuttoo 
interpreter J who was acquainted with no 
dialects but those of his own land. 

In reply to my question put to Adimokoo 
as to where his country was situated, point- 
ing toward the south-south-east, he said, 
“ ^'wo days’ journey and you come to the 
village of Mummery ; on the third day you 
■will reach the River Nalobe ; the fourth 
day you arrive at the first of the villages of 
the Akka.” 

The patience of Adimokoo having been 
exhausted by the persistent and prolonged 
questioning of Hr. Schweinfurth, he made 
a sudden, violent effort to escape from his 
curious inquisitor, but being surrounded 
by so many in the tent his attempt was 
fruitless. After some persuasion he was 
prevailed upon to go through with some of 
the war-dances characteristic of his race. 
His dress was like that of the Monbuttoo, 
and he was armed with a small lance and a 
bow and arrow. The height of this interest- 
ing representative of the Pygmies was four 
feet and ten inches, which is about the a^r- 
age measurement of these small people. Hr. 


I Schweinfurth was familiar with the war- 
! dances of the ^N'iam-niam, and they had 
excited his astonishment by the wonderful 
evolutions displayed; but the exhibition 
that this dwarf gave surpassed all he had 
ever seen. -N'otwithstanding his bandy 
legs and large, bloated belly and his age, 
his rapid and dexterous movements were 
simply marvellous. The spectators were 
convulsed with laughter at the grotesque 
expressions that accompanied the leaps 
and various attitudes assumed by this 
little fellow. 

Dr. Schweinfurth won the confidence of 
Adimokoo, and loading him with presents 
sent him away, expressing the desire to 
see others of his people, and promising 
that they .should lose nothing by making 
him a visit. Having overcome their fear 
of the stranger, some of them visited him 
almost every day. It is to be regretted 
that Schweinfurth’ s sudden departure 
from the Monbuttoo territory interrupted 
his study of this singular and interesting 
race, and prevented him from learning all 
their peculiarities. A somewhat amusing 
incident occurred which corroborates Hr. 
Schweinfurth’s discovery. Mummery, bro- 
ther and viceroy of King Munza, was 
returning from Or campaiijn against the 
MomvoO. Among his soldiers was a corps 
of Akka warriors, the Akka being tributary 
to him. Hr. Schweinfurth had occasion to 
pass through the village where these troops 
were halted. Just as he reached the open 
space in front of the royal halls he founc^ 
himself surrounded by what he supposed to 
be a throng of rude, insulting boys. They 
pointed their arrows at him and made a 
show of fight, and treated him with so 
much disrespect as to excite his indigna- 
tion. But his Niam-niam attendants im- 
mediately corrected his misapprehension., 
“ They are Tikkitikki ” (the Kiam-niam 
word for Akka), said they. “You im- 
agine that they are boys, but in truth they 
are men; nay, men that can fight.” Rum- 
mer}’' discovering the situation, at once re- 
lieved Schweinfurtli’s fears. The strange 
spectacle of such a company of trained 
warriors, 3^et all so small, deeply impressed 
the mind of the traveller, and he resolved 
to inspect their camp the next morning. 
But his ])Urpose was defeated, for Mum- 
mery and all his followers took an early 
departure; and thus, as Schweinfurth says, 
“ ‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision,’ this 
people, so near and yet so unattainable, had 
vanished into the thin obscurity of the in- 
nermost continent.” 

None of the measurements taken of these 
Pygmies much exceeded four feet and ten 
inches, except in instances in which they 
were descended from the Monbuttoo by 
intermarriages. Hr. Schweinfui’th secured 
one of these little men and made him his 
profei/c, departing from an hitherto invari- 
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able rule, allowing Hscwuo (tliis being the ’ 
name of the little Akka), to be the com* 
panion of his meals, a privilege ho never 
allowed to anv other native African. 

The race oi dwarfs does not differ mate- 
rially from surroundinff tribes^ except in 
size. They have a redder or brighter com- 
plexion, and reports of travellers vary in j 
regard to the growth of the hair. The 
Niam-niam, however, uniformly represent 
the Pygmies as having long oearas, and 
yet Schweinfurth never found this char- 
acteristic in any of the Akka who came 
under his notice. 

The head of the Akka is disproportion- 
ately large and is balanced on a weak, 
thin neck. The upper portion of the body 
is long; the chest being flat and much con- 
tracted, widens out in the lower part, to 
support the huge belly. From oehind, 
their bodies seem to form a curve that re- 
sembles the letter S- Turning their feet 
inward, unlike other Africans, who walk 
straight, thev have a waddling gait. 
Ksewue could never carry a dish without 
spilling a part of its contents, as every step 
was a kind of lurch, and he was a. ^ooa 
representative of the physical peculianties 
OI his race. 

The structure of their hands is singularly 
delicate and handsome. The most marked 
peculiarity of these people is the shape of 
the skull and head. The prognathous char- 
acter of the face is developed to a large 
degree, the facial angles in the two portraits 
that Schweinfurth gives, being 60° and 66° 
respectively. “ The snout-like projection 
of the jaw, with an unprotruding chin and 
a wide, almost spheriem skull aud gaping 
lips, suggest a resemblance to the ape. 
In these peculiarities the Akka and Bush- 
men of South Africa exhibit undeniable 
resemblances. We conclude this account of 


the Pygmies with the summary into which 
their discoverer has brieliy embodied his 
opinion in regard to the origin of the Akka 
and their rdationship to other African 
peoples. 

“ Scarcely a doubt,” says he, ‘‘ can exist 
but that all these people, like the Bushmen 
of South Africa, may be considered as the 
scattered remains of an aboriginal popula- 
tion now becoming extinct; and their iso- 
lated and sporadic existence bears out the 
h 3 mothesi 8 . For centuries after centuries, 
Africa has been experiencing the effects 
of many immigrations; for thousands of 
years one nation has been driving out an- 
other, and as the result of repeated subju- 
gations and interminglings of race with 
race, such manifold changes have been 
introduced into the conditions of existence 
that the succession of new phases, like the 
development in the world of plants, appears 
almost, as it were, to open a glimpse into 
the infinite. 

Incidentally, I have just referred to the 
Bushmen, those notorious natives of the 
South African forests who owe their name 
to the likeness which the Dutch colonists 
conceived they bore to the ape, as the pro- 
totjre of the human race. 1 may further 
remark that their resemblance to the equa- 
torial Pygmies is in many points very strik- 
ing. Gustav Fritsch , the author of a stand- 
ard work upon the natives of South Africa, 
first drew my attention to the marked simi- 
larity between my portraits of the Akka 
and the general type of the Bushmen, and 
so satisfied did I become in my own mind, 
that I feel quite justified (in my observa- 
tions upon the Akkal in endeavoring to 
prove that all the tribes of Africa, whose 
proper characteristic is an abnormally low 
stature, belong to one and the self-same 
race.” 
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Ik concluding the description of the tribes 
of Eastern and Central Airica of which we 
have learned from the pages of Livingstone 
Schweinfurth and Stanley, we present some 
general features and characteristics not con- 
fined merely to one tribe. 

It is well-known to our readers that beads 
are a most important part of the currency 
throughout Africa; but it is not so well- 
known that great judgment must be exercised 
in the selection of them in regard to size and 
color. These are far from being matters of 
indifference to^he natives, and fashions ob- 
tain among them as inexorable and fatal to 
the trader oftentimes as the fashions among 
civilized peoples. With few exceptions the 
beads used in Africa are manufactured in 
Venice. If not informed in regard to the 
prevalent fashion among a people whom 
the traveller is intending to visit, he will 
be likely to load himself with what cannot 
be exclianged at all, and will prove utterly 
vsiIxioIgss • 

The following nomenclature and descrip- 
tion of the most valuable and popular beads 
are derived from Cliuma and ousi, those 
faithful servants of Dr. Livingstone who 
came to England bearing the precious re- 
mains of their beloved master. 

“ The beads that the Waiyau prefer are 
exceedingly small, the size of a mustard 
seed and of various colors, but they must be 
apaaue; among them, dull, white chalk van- 
etiS called ‘ catchokolo ’ are valuable besides 
black and pink named respectively ‘ bububu 
imd ‘sekunderechd/ (the dregs of ^omU). 


One red bead of various sizes^ which has a 
white centre, is always valuable in any part 
of Africa. It is called ‘ samisami’ by the 
Suah616, ‘ chitakaraka ’ by the Waiyau, 
‘ mangazi ’ (blood) by the iNyassa, and was 
found popular even among the Manyuema. 
under the name of ‘ masokantussi,’ ^birds’ 
eyes). It is interesting to observe that one 
peculiar, long bead, recognized as common in 
the Manyuema land, is only sent to the west 
coast of Africa, and never to the east. On 
Ohuma’s pointing to it as a sort found at the 
extreme limit explored by Livingstone, it 
was at once seen that he must have touched 
that part of Africa which begins to be with- 
in the reach of the traders in the Portuguese 
settlements. 

^ Machua kangu ’ (guinea fowls’ eyes) is 
another popular variety; and the ‘ moiom- 
pio ’ (new heart), a large, pale-blue bead, is a 
favorite among the Wabisa; but by far the 
most valuable of all is a small, white, oblong 
bead which when strung looks like the 
joints of the cane-root, from which it takes 
its name * salami’ (canes). Susi says that 
one pound weight or these beads would buy 
a tusk of ivory at the south end of Tangan- 
yika, so. big that a strong man could not 
carry it more than two hours. 

‘‘Africans all beckon to a person with the 
hand in a way very different from that of 
Europeans and Americans. We 
with the hand supine, or the palm up, but 
they with the palm down. This mode arises 
from their idea of beckoning, which is to lay 
the hand on the person and so draw mm 
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toward them. If the person wished for be 
near, the beckoner puts out his right hand 
on a level with his heart and makes the mo- 
tion of catching the other, by shutting the 
fingers and dmwing him to himsfelf. if the 

E erson be farther on, this motion is increased 
y lifting the right hand as high as he can; 
he then brings it down with a sweep toward 
the ground, tiie hand being held prone during 
all the operation. Their method of assent is 
entirely opposite from ours. We nod assent 
bringing the chin down: they lift it to sig- 
nify their concurrence. This raising of the 
chin, though not appearing so strange after 
becoming familiar with the custom, is yet 
not so natural as the use of the hand in 
beckoning.” 

As the servants of Livingstone were faith- 
fully bearing his dead body from the interior 
of Africa to the coast, they reached a village 
of the Kawend4 people. A present of a cow 
was made to the caravan; but she must be 
caught. These animals being veiy wild, a 
hunt was undertaken. Saf6ul, firing reck- 
lessly, unfortunately wounded one of the 
villagers, fracturing his thigh-bone. The 
process adopted for setting the broken limb 
18 so peculiar that we give its description as 
an illustration of native surgery. 

“ First of all, a hole was dug, say two feet 
deep and four in length, in -such a manner 
that the patient could sit in it with his legs 
out before him. A large leaf was then 
bound round the fractured thigh, and earth 
thrown in, so that the patient was buried up 
to the chest. The next act was to cover 
the earth which layover the man’s legs with 
a thick layer of mud; then plenty of sticks 
and grass were collected and a fire lighted on 
the top, directly over the fracture. To pre- 
vent the smoke from smothering the suf- 
ferer, they held a tall mat as a screen before 
his face, and the operation went on. 
After some time the heat reached the limbs 
under ground. Bellowing with fear and cov- 
ered with perspiration, the man implored 
them to let him out. The authorities, con- 
cluding ho had been under treatment a suf- 
ficient time, quickly burrowed down and 
lifted him from the hole. He wfis now held 
perfectly fast, while two strong men stretched 
the wounded limb with afl their might. 
Splints duly prepared were afterward bound 
round it, and we must hope that in duo time 
benefit accrued; but as the ball passed 
through the limb, wo must have doubts on 
the subject. The villagers told Chuma that 
after the Banyamwezi engagements tliey 
constantly treated bad gun-shot wounds in 
tills way with perfect success.” 

In respect to religion of the African tribes, 
it is the belief that there is a power supe- 
rior to man, which is sometimes beneficent, 
and sometimes evil, and to be dreaded. This 
is the elementary belief, arising firora the 
feelings of dcpcnucnce on adivine or unseen 
power, yet with a vague conception of the 


attributes of this power, and so idols may 
come to be regarded as the modes or chan- 
nels for its manifestation. 

In Central Africa an idol may be found in 
almost every village. It is made of wood, 
and resembles the people in features, mark- 
ing, and fashion of the hair. Some are in 
the houses, others have little huts made for 
them. They are called Nkin by the Ba- 
hemba, and Kaluhi by the people of Rua. 
Presents of pomb6, flour, bhang, tobacco are 
made to the idol and a fire is lighted for 
it to smoke by. 

They represent the departed father or 
mother, and it is thought that they are grat- 
ified by the offerings made to their represen- 
tatives. Caserabe has manv of these nkisi; 
one with long hair, named Motombo, is car- 
ried in front when ho takes the field. Some- 
times the names of dead chiefs are given to 
them. It is doubtful whether prayers are 
ever offered to these idols. The Arabs, who 
are familiar with their language, assert that 
they have no prayers and think that death is 
the end of the man. There are, however, 
evidences of a belief in a Superior Power. 
Some think there are two Superior Beings, 
— Rua above, who kills people, and Rua 
below, who carries them away after death. 

The existence of and communion with de- 
parted spirits is deeply imbedded in the 
faith of the African and has been from time 
immemorial. The keenest distress is felt in 
the prospect of any bodily mutilation or 
burning of the body after death. They re- 
gard tlicse as bars to their intercourse with 
relatives that survive; they think they 
would thereby be unable to aid those they 
love or retaliate upon those who have 
wronged them. As we have seen, this hope 
inspires Uie slaves to sing in their bondage , 
giving them a kind of enjoyment in their 
anticipated revenge upon those who have 
captured or cruelly treated them. 

This is a prevalent belief among the tribes 
in the interior. Their conception of the 
future state is that a desire for vengeance 
upon enemies still alive on earth is tnc rul- 
ing purpose and passion, and hence there is a 
superstitious horror connected with the dead. 
This was one of the most serious dangers 
imperilling the success of Livingstone’s 
faithful servants, in their endeavor to bring 
the dead body of their master out of Central 
Africa and deliver it up to Ms kindred an4 
his native land. 

The religion of the African is therefore 
an effort to propitiate those who show that 
they are able to revisit the earth and tor- 
ment and work mischief by any unfortunate 
accident or the opening of a war. All their 
i ceremonies hinge upon this belief. Accord- 
I ingly chief and people make common cause 
agauist those who, in going through their 
territory, lose any of their number by death. 
Such events are regarded as most serious 
offeneer, and therefore excite the strongest 
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apprehension of the natives and unite them 
as one in hostilities against those who thus are 
brought into conflict with their superstition. 

In some of the villages a singular custom 
prevails in regard to the dead. When a 
child or relative dies, a small miniature hut, 
about two feet high, is built and very neatly 
thatched and plastered. If any food esi)c- 
cially palatable be cooked, or beer be brewed, 
a portion of it is 2 )laced in this tiny hut for 
the departed soul, that is ])elieved to enjoy it. 

Another peculiarity of these uncivilized 
Africans is not without some countcrjiart 
among more intelligent and self-styled civi- 
lized peoiilo. A chief whose town Living- 
stone entered was absent on some milando. 
Livingstone writes in connection with this 
circumstance that^Hliesc ynllamlos are the 
business of llicir lives. Tliey are like petty 
lawsuits; if one tres[)asscs on liis neighbors 
rights in any way it is a milando, and the 
head men o’f all the villages are called to 
settle it. Women arc a fruitful source of 
rnilando.'*^ If an iidclligeat African traveller 
should visit this country to learn the cus- 
toms aud traits of the people he might possi- 
bly conclude that the truth of Livingstone’s 
last statement is not applicable only to 
equatorial Africa. A few ears of Indian 
corn had been taken by a person, and Chili- 
kola had been called a full day’s -journey off 
to settle this milando. lie administered 
muave* and the person vomited; therefore 
innocence was clearly cstablLshed. In cases 
of milando they rely on the most distant 
connections and relations to plead their 
cause, and seldom are they disappointed, 
though time at certain seasons is felt by all 
to be precious. 

Another characteristic of the African is 
that he cannot withstand ridicule and 
sneers. lie is extremely sensitive to any 
manifestations of derision, and is restive 
under criticism. Livingstone describes tliis 
U’ait in this way: — 

‘‘ A\ hen any mislinp occurs in the march 
(as wdien a branch lilts a load off a man’s 
shoulder), all who see it set uj) a yell of 
derision ; if av vihiiig is accidentally spilled or 
one is tired and sits down, the same yell 
greets him, aud all arc excited thereby to 
exert themselves. They hasten on with 
their loads aud hurry with the sheds they 
build, Ibc masters only bringing up the rear 
and lujlping any one who may be sick. The 
distances travelled were quite as much as 
the masters or we could bear. 

Sensitive as Africans arc to anything like 
derision or dcjireciation, they are naturally 
mindful of what is due to others. Such a 
(lisl)osition is the foundation of politeness, 
livingstonc, passing through a village of 
Iklanyiiema, saw a newly-married couple 
standing with arms around each other very 
lovingly, but “ no one joked or poked fun at 
them.’' 

♦ The ordeal poison. 


The Africans, as a race, are distinguished 
for politeness, and their modes of salutation 
indicate courtesy and deference. In Ulungu, 
the custom “ among relations is to place the 
hands around each other’s chests, kneelia"; 
they then clap their hands close to the ground. 
Some more abject individuals kiss the soil 
before the chief. The generality kneel only, 
with the fopearms close to the ground and 
the head bowed down to them, saying ‘ O 
Ajadla, chiusa, Mari a bw6noI ’ 

^ ‘ ‘ The U sanga say ‘ Aj 6 senga. ’ T he clap- 
ping of hands to superiors and even equals 
is in some villages a perpetually occurring 
sound. Aged persons are usually saluted. 
How this extreme deference to each other 
could have arisen, I cannot conceive; it does 
not seem- to be fear of each other that elicits 
it. Even the chiefs inspire no fear, and 
those cruel old platitudes about governing 
savages by fear seem unknown ; yet governed 
tlicy certainly arc, and u 2 )on the Avhole very 
well. The people were not very willing to 
go to punish Nsama's breach of i)ub]ic law; 
yet, on the decision of its chiefs, they went, 
and came back, one with a wooden stool, 
another with a mat, a third with a calabash 
of ground-nuts or some dried meat, a hoe 
or a bow, — poor, poor pay for a fortnight’s 
hard work, hunting fugitives and burning 
villages.” 

The African people have naturally a great 
deal of kindness of disposition. They arc not 
treacherous, savage, and blood-thirsty with- 
out some cause. Tlieir bitter and sor«‘. expe- 
rience from the Arab traders has made theju 
suspicious of all strangers, aud has trans- 
formed their native kindness into sullen 
hatred and a desire for vengeance upon 
their enemies. 

Moenemokata, an Arab who had travelled 
among African tribes more extensively than 
any of his race, said to Livingstone, ‘‘ If a 
man go with a good-natured, civil tongue, he 
may }^ass through the worst iicople in Africa 
unharmed.” It is a remarkable fact that Liv- 
ingstone, who traversed so large a portion of 
the great continent of Africa, and visited so 
many tribes widely differing in spirit and 
character, never resorted to violence. In 
no instance during his long wanderings and 
his manifold perils among these heathen 
people did he use his weapon to the injury 
of the natives. 

Even In Manyuema, among the people, that 
all said “ are nad, very bad,” blood-thirsty 
cannibals, if none of them had been wronged 
by the Arab ti-aders, plundered and spoliated ^ 
they would not be so inspired with feelings 
of malice and revenge. Livingstone had lit- 
tle difficulty in obtaining what he needed. 
He says, “None of the people are ferocious 
without cause.” It was a quite frequent 
occurrence for old men to come forward 
to him with bananas as a present, saying 
as he passed, with trembling accents, “ Bo- 
longo, bolongol” (Frieadsliip, friendsWp). 
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n he paused to return the favor by some 
gift, others ran for plantains or palm-toddy. 
The Arabs would seize what they wished, 
demandfood peremptorily, and eat it without 
one word of thanl^, and then say to Liv- 
ingstone, Th^are bad. Don^’t give them 
anything.” “ why^ what badness is there 
in givingfood?” Livingstone replied. “ OhI 
they like you, but hate us.” 

Much of the barbarity and badness of 
these African tribes may be ascribed to the 
heartlessness, falsehood, pillage, and murder 
by the Mohammedan slave-dealers. Living- 
stone gives in his journal these incidents to 
show tue characteristic kindness of the Afri- 
can race: — 

“ When we were on the Shir^, we used to 
swing the ship into mid-stream every night 
in order to let the air which was put in motion 
by the water pass from end to end. Musa’s 
brother-in-law stepped into the water one 
morning in order to swim off for a boat, and 
was seized by a crocodile. The poor fellow 
'held up hislmds imploringly, but Musa and 
the rest allowed him to perish. On my de- 
nouncing his heartlessness, Musa replied. 
‘Well, no one tell him to go in there.’ 
"When at Senna, a slave-woman was seized 
by a crocodile; four Makololo rushed in un- 
bidden and rescued her, though they knew 
nothing about her. From long intercourse 
both with Johanna men and M^ololo, I take 
these incidents as typical of the two cases. 
Those of mixed blood possess the vices of 
both races and the virtues of neither.” 

Speke^ at Kasang^ Islet, made this state- 
ment, VIZ., “The mothers of these savage 
people have infinitely less affection than many 
savage beasts of my acquaintance. I have 
seen a mother-bear gallea by frequent shots, 
obstinately meet her death by repeatedly 
returning under fire while endeavoring to 
rescue her young from the grasp of intruding 
men. But here, for a simple loin-cloth or 
two, human mothers eagerly exchanged 
their little offspring, delivering them into 
perpetual bondage to my Beluch soldiers.” — 
Speke, pp, 234, 235. 

Livingstone contradicts this statement as 
a generS one, and thinks it was only a sin- 
gle and exceptional case. His inquines, put 
6) Arabs who have travelled most exten- 
sively among the African tribes, failed to 
elicit any corroboration of this assertion of 
Speke, except in the very infrequent case of 
a chila cutting the upper front teeth before 
the under, and because such a child is 
thought to be rmiko (unluckv), and cer- 
tain to bring death into the family. It is 
called an Arab child, and sold to the first 
Arab, or even left at nis door. The Arabs 
knew of no child-selling except under these 


circumstances, which seldom occur, aud the 
transaction, accordingly, grows out of a su- 
perstition. “Speke nad only two Beluch 
soldiers with him, and the idea that they 
loaded themselves with infants stamps this 
tale as fabulous. He may have seen one 
sold, — an extremely rare and exceptional 
case, but the inferences drawn are just like 
that of the Frenchman who thought the 
English so partial to suicide in November 
that they might be seen suspended from trees 
in the common highways.” 

Livingstone well says, “The education of 
the world is a terrible one, and it has come 
down on Africa with relentless vigor from 
most remote times. What the Afncan will 
become after this awfully hard lesson is 
learned, is among the future developments 
of Providence. When He who is higher 
than the highest, accomplishes His purposes, 
this will be a wonderful country, and again 
something like that which it was of old. 
when Zerah and Tirhaka fiourished and 
were great.” 

Among the reflections inspired by his 
desire for the redemption of Africa which 
the missionary explorer was in the habit of 
recording from time to time in his joui-nal, 
we find tributes to the character of tliese be- 
nighted men. The following is one of these 
[ testimonies by him who^ better than any 
other man, knew the African race : — 

“ No ju^leiy or sleight-of-hand, as was 
recommended to Napoleon III, would have 
any effect in the civilization of Africa. They 
have too much good sense for that Nothing 
brings them to place thorough confidence in 
Europeans but a long course of lyell-doing. 
They believe readily in the supernatural as 
effecting any new process or feat of skill, 
for it is part of their original faith to ascribe 
everythin above human agency to unseen 
epirits. wodness or unselfiSiness imprpses 
their minds more than any kind of skill or 
power. They say ‘ You have different hearts 
from ours; all black men’s hearts are bad, 
but yours are good.’ The prayer for a now 
heart and right spirit at once commends 
itself as appropriate. ” 


KoTB.— These facts offer asolntioa of a zreat 
national problem in regard to on uncivilized racp 
on this continent. Semsh, unsornpulona govern^ 
ment traders, whlakey-venders, etc., all say that 
the “Indian Is had, veiy bad,“ a remorsel^ savt 
age, and should be snmmarilv exterminated. The 
Arab merchants and slave-dealers say the Maxh 
yuema are bad. The parallel is close and not (wm- 
plimentary to the oonduot of the clviltwA race that 
has plnndered ^e Red Man, debauched him with 
fire-water, aud provoked retaliatioii suJ 
its breach of treatiea and ita aekuro of the lands 
solemnly pledged to the Indians as their perm#- 
nenthmne. Seepagef 1331, 1 
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The unlikeness of races that in many 
respects are similar, and the tenacity with 
which peculiar ideas and customs arc main- 
tained are facts abundantly verified in this 
work. The strange fantasy that one can 
have property in his fellow-man, which 
includes the right to control his thoughts, 
conduct, life, and sell him to another as 
a slave, is cherished by some tribes and 
wholly repudiated by others. The Arabs 
excluded, the Manganja and Waiyau arc 
the only two families of slavers in that part 
of Central Africa which finds its outlet at 
the great slave-market of Zanzibar. Ho 
idea of slavery exists among the Kaffirs or 
Zulus and Bcchuanas. 

Livingstone, the heroic and world-re- 
nowned explorer, availed himself of every 
opportunity to protest against the selling 
of their people by the African chiefs. He 
sought to educate them by kindly counsels 
and arguments, so that they would be able 
to see the wrong and ruin they were bring- 
ing upon themselves and their subjects by 
wars with neighboring tribes, and the sell- 
ing of captives to the mercenary Arabs. 

When among the Waiyau he had long 
discussions wiSi the chief, Mukatb. To 
counteract the effect of Livingstone’s in- 
fluence the slave-drivers had represented 
to the natives that his object in capturing 
and releasing their slaves was to make 
them of his own religion; but the terrible 
evils of the slave trade, the ruined villages, 
the numerous bones and skulls bleaching in 
the sun along every path, the fearful suffer- 
ings of those who falter and perish on the 
jonnicy to the coast, the rapine, plunder, 
and wholesale murder of neighboring tribes 
in order to secure captives for sale to Arab 
merchants, all these direful evidences of 
the terrible curse of the country Mukate 
could not deny. He would often end the 
74 ( 1 .* 


discussion by dismissing these facts with 
a laugh. A headman, who was Living- 
stone's guide for a mile or two, whispered 
to him, “ Speak to Mukate to give his 
forays up.” 

The chiefs and people were fertile in ex- 
cuses for their participation in the slave 
traffic. One said that the Arabs, who 
come aud tempt them with fine clothes, 
are the cause of their man-selling. Liv- 
ingstone replied, “ Very soon you will have 
none to sell. Your country is becoming a 
jungle, and all the people who do not die 
on the road will be making gardens for 
Arabs at Kilwa and elsewhere.” The com- 
mon argument in defence of the business 
by African chiefs was, ‘‘ What could we 
do without Arab cloth? ” “ Do what you did 
before the Arabs came into the country,” 
was Livingstone’s answer. lint the greed 
for cloth, which the natives are too indo- 
lent too spin and weave, overmasters all 
the latent humanity and reason of the 
chiefs, and keeps up a chronic condition of 
war and spoliation, decimating the pop- 
ulation of the country and transforming 
some of its fairest districts into deserts. 
In order to have the means to buy the 
coveted cloth, one village makes an in- 
cursion upon another, and thus there is 
almost perpetual pillage, kidnapping, and 
murder. The village whose chief is vic- 
torious at one time is, in its turn, sacked 
and burned by a stronger party. And so 
the traveller through the country often 
passes the ruins of what were once pop-, 
ulous and pleasant villages of unoffending 
people. 

From village to village the missionary 
traveller carried his lessons and appeals, 
sowing the good seed, with confidence that 
it would sometime bear fruit iu the regen 
cration of his beloved Africa. ‘‘It is but 
15 ) 
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little we can do,” is his sad reflection when 
among the Wniyau; ‘"but we lodge a pro- 
test in the heart against a vile system, and 
time may ripen it.” Ilis counsels to those 
unenlightened, tempted, and misguided peo- 
ple were not all lost, however inipervdous 
they seemed, gencrall3g to moral consider- 
tions and a])pcals. Yisiting Kimsiima, 
a cinef on tl>o Xvassa, he received this 
gratifying tostirnonv. Ximsunia told him 
it was 1)3' following the advice given in his 
former visit, and not selling the people as 
slaves, that liis village had grown to three 
times its former si;aa 

Women faint, starving, dying 1)3" the 
roadside — the dead bodies of tho'^c of for- 
mer gangs who eould not mareh longer — 
were the frequent and painful sights that 
Eivingstone beheld as he moved on toward 
Central Africa. 

A slave-gang is usnallv composed of men 
and women, and ehildri n of a tender age. 
The adults arc fastened into the luaivy 
slave-sticks, weighing from thirty to forty 
pounds. From these there is no escape. 
The younger are secured hy tliong.s that ])a«s 
around the neck of each.' ^Iiiltitudes die 
on the journo V to the coast, overpowered 
by tbc burden of tlie slave-stick. The 
following fact illustrates bow thoroughly 
all sentiments of svni])athv and humanitv, 
nnd evein' i h*a of Justice are destroyed 1)3* 
this traf/ic in human life. In rej)!}' to Liv- 
ingston(‘’s inquiiy wh}’ people were tied 
to trees and left to die, as he had seen on 
liis way, there was the ti^ual answer that 
this Avas the work of the Arabs, because 
tluy are enraged when their slaves can go 
no farther, and prefer they- should die 
rather than have their freedom if tiny 
should, perchance, be succored and recover. 
The iiuinerous empt3'slavc-sticks scattered 
alomj the road led Livingstone to the 
conviction, though the natives denied the 
charge, that tliey make it a i)racticc to fol- 
low. the slave-caravans, and cut off the 
sticks from those who falter in the march, 
in order to steal and sell them over again, 
and 80 obtain an adtlitional quantity of 
cloth. Another fact, revealing the atro- 
cious wickedness of lliese Arab mau-stcal- 
ers, is also stated by Livingstone. Those 
wlio sink und<T the burden of the slave- 
slick, or from sick ncs.s full by the way, arc 
not unfrequently murdered. In vexation 
and rage at the Io.hs of the money value of 
the slaves,' the Arab drivers will shoot or 
stab tlicm. It was no uncommon sight 
wliich met the eye of the philanthropic 
traveller, that of some dead or d^ing Airb 
can, weltering, iKjrhaps, in a pool of blood, 
or tied to a tree by the neck. 

“ The strangest disease,” says Living- 
stone, ‘‘I have seen In this country is 
broken-heartedness, and it attacks free 
men who have been kidnapped and made 
slaves.” Of a largo gang that had been 


captured 1)3^ Rydc bin Habib , man}" died 
three da3's after tlie3" crossed the Liialaba. 
Eiulming'tbcir chains till then, when llicv 
saw the broad river rolling between tluin 
and their old hornet, t]ie3' lest all spirit and 
hope. TI1C3" ascribed their only pr.in to 
the heart, and placed tlieir hands on theii'* 
breasts, exactly over that organ. Rome 
slavers expressed surprise that should 
die, seeing that tbc3" bad plenty to eat iukI 
no work. “ Children would keep iq) witli 
remarkable endunineo; but if. percliance, 
passing near a village, and lieaiiiig tie 
sound of dancing and the meny tinide 
of tlie small drums, th.e memoric^s of Ikuuc 
and bap]>3' days wotdd prove too much for 
them; thc3" cried and sobbed, tlie ‘ br<d.cu 
heart ’ came on and they ra})idl3' sank.” 

The alro(dly of tlie system was forcibly 
expresst'd l.y an Englidi sailor, who bad 
opjiortunit3" of seeing the slnve-trad<‘rs in 
their business. Shiver m3" timber^, 
mate, if tlie devil donh cadch tiu'se fel- 
lows, we might as wedl have no devil at 
all!” 

‘"The I'iiji sIaveT*s,'’ lu' «ays, ‘Mike the 
Kilwaaiid Furtugue'O. are the vilest of the 
vile. Jt is not a t radio but a system of 
conseculive murdt'rs. Tlu-v go to ]>lun(b r 
aiiid kidnaj), and evi^rv 1 rading-trl]) is noth- 
ing ])Ut a foray.” Lis idea at lirst Iliad 
there were (h‘grees in the atrocities and 
suflerings inllicted upon tlic slaves, nnd 
that the barbarities perpetrated b3" the 
Portuguese of Tette are absent from tla 
slave tratUc, as conducted ]>y the Aral)s, 
was wholly corrected. The better bo ernue 
to know live system, tbc more convinc< d 
was he that it is everywhere and by wboin- 
soever ivumned only a story of murder, 
horror, and destiniclion. 

“While endeavoring to give some account 
of the slave-trade in East Africa,” says Liv- 
ingstone, “ it was neccssaiy to keep fa.r 
within the truth in order not to be Ihought 
guilty of exaggeration. To overd:*.iw its 
evils is simply an impossibility. The sight s 
1 have seen, "though common incidents of 
the traflic, are so nauseous that 1 always 
strive to drive them from mcmoiy. In the 
case of mo.st di.sagreeab!e recollect ions, I 
can succeed in time in consigning thenr to 
oldivion; but the slaving scenes come back 
unbidden, and make me start up at dead of 
night hornfied by their vividness.” After 
an assault upon a village, in which seven;! 
were killed and women and children cap- 
tured, he writes in his diary these words: 

I am heart-sore and sick of human 
blood.” 

The Gcllahbas, as the slave-dealers of 
Equatorial Africa are called, are first the 
petty traders, who, with a small stock of 
goods, start forth each with his ass or bul- 
lock, on which ho rides from village <0 
village. His cloth will purchase two or 
ttoc slaves, and cxefeanging f he donkey for 
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one or two more, the rotimi It commenced 
on foot. Ilifi filaves are compelled to carry 
all the articles needed on tlie journey. 
His stock in tmde, worth perhaps 8-5, has 
been exchanged for four or live slaves, 
that will bring iii Xhartoom 8250. And 
yot the journeys of these speculative trad- 
el's arc not always lucrative to the ped- 
dler. If the donkey chance to die, the 
enterprise is a failure, as his goods have to 
bo sold at a ruinous Bacrificc. The slaves 
aho frequently escape, and thus loss is en- 
tailed. Schweiufurth says of them, Their 
powers of endurance are wonderful. I 
repeatedly asked them what induced them 
to leave their homes to suffer the greatest 
livardships in a strange land, for the sake 
of pursuing an occupation attended with 
GO much pecuniary hazard. ‘ We want 
groosh,’ they would reply. Too lazy to 
work at homo, it is the irresistible propen- 
sity to traffic in human beings that impels 
them to this toilsome life. 

Besides these travelling traders, there 
are also wholesale slave-merchants, who 
have, their agents or partners permanently 
established in the large Scribas. These 
traverse the country protected by a large 
retinue of armed slaves, and with long i 
trains of oxen and asses, loaded with goods j 
for exchange, they are able to ])urchasc 
large numbers of slaves. Generally these 
agents are jwicsts or Fakis,though this name 
is usually applied to those who interpret the 
Scriptures. Strange as it may seem, and 
almost incredible, it is an incontrovertible 
fact that this slave business is included 
among the secondary occupations of these 
Fakis, and with very few exceptions they 
arc more or less involved in the iniquitous 
traffic. To multiply facilities for securing 
slaves, they act as retail dealers, brokers, 
quacks, match-makers, and school-masters. 
The richer and more intelligent class act 
as directors of schools, or are proprietors 
of inns, where they have sub-agents to 
advance their interests. ‘‘The doctrines 
of the Prophet,” says Schweinfurth, “ a:*o 
taught in their schools, and the merissa- 
shops* are dedicated in a large degree to 
the worship of Yenus. But in spite of 
cveiything, these peojDle are held in the 
greatest veneration. 

“A few words will suffice to exhibit these 
holy men in their true colei's. 'With the Su- 
ras of the Koran in hand, they rove all over 
Iho country, leading what mmht be termed 
a life of perpetual prayer. But the wide 
diifcrence between faith and practice is 
exemplified in the unrighteous dealings of 
these Fakis. Kever did I see slaves so 
mercilessly treated as by these fanatics, 
and yet they would confer upon the poor 
souls, whom they purchased, like stolen 
goods, for a mere bagatelle, the most ro- 
Bgious of names, such as AUagdbo (L e., 

‘ given of Qod ’)• ’ Schweinfurth, who had 


witnessed their abominable cruelties, adds 
that their treatment of the sick and d 3 nn<j 
was “ such ns a common scavenger would 
hoi inflict upon a dying dog.” 

lie mentions another hideous atrocity 
connected with their business — the emas- 
culation of boys so as to lit them for 11) c 
position of the eunuch. It is perpetrated 
as soon after capture as convenient, and 
though attempted only upon children of a 
tender age, it is said that four fifths of 
those thus mutilated perish from the in- 
juries they receive. This infernal crime, 
— which is committed principally by tlio 
Pakis, who traverse the country with the 
Koran in one hand and the o])erating-kniro 
in the other, is peculiar to Moslem slavery 
alone, and specially entitles it to he called 
an accursed system, deserving to bo swe])t 
from. the earth in the fiery indignation of 
all civilized peoples. 

There is another class who supply the 
[ slave-markets of the East. This eonsijts 
of the colonized slave-dealers, who live on 
their OAvn property. These are the onl}' 
ones who penetrate beyond the Scribas 
into the negro countries with bands of 
armed men, and return with great caravans 
of slaves. 

The price paid for slaves varies of course, 
according to the difficulty of obtaining 
them, and as cotton, the ])rincipal media in 
of exchange, fluctuates in value. In 1071 
Beliwinfurtli found that sittahsi (literally 
six spans high), that is children emht or 
ten years of age, were bought for £l IQs., 
or about 87*06 in our currency. Women 
slaves, if specially attractive, cost double 
this price. 

As an illustration of how cheap is human 
life among some tribes, Livingstone men- 
tions the case of an elderly woman and 
her son, about three j^cars old, who were 
bought for six yards of calico, the child 
being regarded twice as valuable as the 
mother. After the raids of slave-dealers, 
when the villages are pillaged and famine 
succeeds, boys and girls arc often bought 
for a few haudfuls of maize. Vigorous 
and healthy women who are ugly are 
cheaper than young girls, and oldVomcii 
have little value, and are bought for a trilic. 
irten are seldom pui'chased, because more 
difficult to manage or to transport. It will 
bo reincmbercd that the princi]sal object 
for which slaves arc held in the East is not 
their capability for labor. 

Nationality, also, is an clement affecting 
the price of slaves. Of those brought from 
the Bahr-cl-Ghazal districts the Bongo are 
most in demand, because they are easily 
taught, faithful, good-looking, and indus- 
trious, The Niam-niam girls are more 
costly than the Bongo iblaves, but they are 
so rarely in the mn'ket it is not easy to 
state their price. The Mittoo are of the 
least value, because so ugly, and the Ba- 
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bucker arc so spirited and resolute that 
they are rarely sought. ^N^o kindness and 
no appeals avail to subtlue their love of 
freedom or repress their struggles to es- 
cape. The Eooljah and Abaka tribes arc 
like them in tliis respect. The demand 
for slaves by the Mohammedan residents 
of the AFestern territories, as the Kredj' 
Golo and Sehre, who greatly exceed the 
aboriginal population, is sntlicient of itself 
to sustain a very considerable slave-trade. 
The number of the private slaves owned 
by the Moslems who have settled in various 
portions of Northern Afric a Schweinfurth 
estimated to be about sixty thousand. 

But this number is small compared with 
those w'ho» alons; all the highways, arc 
brought out of llie interior to the great 
slave markets to supi^'y the insatiable and 
licentious demands of ^gypf, Arabia, Per- 
sia, and Asiatic Turkey." It is these, tin? 
prey of Amb rapacity or the pitialde and 
powerless victims of the seltishncss and 
inhumanity of their fellow Africans, that 
form the numerous caravans moving to- 
ward the coast. It is these that dniiu and 
depopulate the tribes of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Africa. It i « tlius their vciy^ life blood 
is saori'iced to the luxurious caprices and 
sensuality of Ib.e Moslem rice. 

Tiic lerrilories that snp])ly the rdavc- 
tradc in northeastern Africa (Nile dis- 
trict) arc the Gnlla countries to the south 
of Ab 3 's:dnia, between latitude IP and 8° 
north. Hie region between Ibo white and 
blue Xiles, Azoa, in the centre of Ab^’s- 
sinia, and its norlhwesteni frontier, and 
the upper district of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
But the most fruitful sources of supply are 
the iicgTO countries to the south of i)ar- 
foor. jDuring the last forty years there 
has been an exodus from the numerous 
and unprotected Ivrcdy tribes of 12,000 to 
15,000 annually, to minister to the lust or 
laziness of the Mohammedans of the East. 
And the territories west of the Xiam-niam 
tribe have been the principal supply in tlie 
northern part of Africa. This energetic 
race, under their king Mofio, has made con- 
stant raids upon their neighbors, thus fur- 
nishing vast numbers for exchange with 
Arab slave-merchants. 

There is a portion of the countiy called 
Mrima or Sawahili, and formerly Zan- 
guebar. The latter name will be recognized 
by older readers as that of a strip of sea 
coast from the mouth of Jub to Capo 
Belga^lo, or from the equator to S. lat. 10® 
41'. This part of Eastcni Africa now at- 
tracts the attention of tlie civilized world 
because of its connection with the slave- 
trade. By means of its ports three fourths 
of the slaves kidnapped or purchased in 
the interior are shipped abroad. Here is 
the famous port of Kilwa, ‘‘the hornets’ 
nest,” as Stanley names it. the great 
entrepot of slave-traders, who have received 


such scathing condemnation in Living* 
stone’s journals. 

Zanzibar, an island near the east coast 
in lat. G® S., is, however, the ])rmeipal mart 
to which the ivory and slave merchants 
gather from the interior of Africa. The 
Banyans, who arc among the more iu- 
lluential residents, arc the principal traders 
in slaves, and have accumulated great 
wealth. Here lens of thousands of Africans 
are annually sold, some to ho transported 
to the Spanish AVest Indies, but the great 
majority to Arabia. 

The profits of this infamous traflie are ro 
enormous as to offer a resistless temptation 
to the cupidity of the unscrupulous. The 
lucmlivo character of a business, though 
fraught with terrible evils and wrongs, has, 
not imfrequcntly, overcome the conseieiu-e, 
humanity, and even the religion of those 
ac knowledged to he civilized if not (liri*i- 
tiai^ The statements of tlio most trust- 
worthy travellers in regard to the profit- 
ableness of the slave-trade tax the credulity 
of tlie most sceptical. The estimate tliat 
Mr. Stanley has given, as the result of a 
careful observation, must, wo think, be 
accepted. “ AVe will suppose,” says be, 
“for the sake of illustrating how" trade 
with th(^ interior is managed, that the xVrab 
conveys by his caravan worth of 

goods ; at IJnyanyemhe, the goods are 
worth SlOjOOO ; at Ujiii they arc worth 
815,000, or have trebled in price. Seven 
dollars and fifty cents will purchase a slave 
in the markets of Uiiji, who will bring in 
Zanzibar thirty dollars. Ordinary men 
I slaves may bo purchased for six dollars 
j who will sell for twenty-five dollars on the 
coa.st. AA^o will say ho purchases slaves to 
tlic full extent of his means; from these ho 
will realize about #14,000, leaving a net 
profit of #9,000 from an investment of 
^5,000, in one trip from Zanzibar to Ujiji. 
It is from such a traffic that the Banyans 
have come to be ranked among the wealth- 
iest of the 2 JO ,000 residents of Zanzibar. 

Livingstone was intensely absorbed with 
the passion for exploration, and longed to 
bo the discoverer that should solve the 
great geographical problem which has en- 
listed the curiosity and toil of centuries, 
viz., the sources of the Kile. During eight 
years in his last expedition, he traveled 
Central Africa, enduring sufferings and 
sacrifices inexpressible, holding on with a 
fortitude and mftexibility never surpassed, 
till he sank down in deith at Iiala,May 1, 
1873. But this most lllustrions of Africnn 
explorers, when in weariness he was Jour- 
neying toward Bangweolofortho last time, 
eager to learn some fact that would settle 
the great enigma with which Africa has 
baffled the nations and the ages, writes, 
“ The discovery of the true source of tho 
Xilo is nothing to me except as it may be 
turned to the flivantage of Christian 
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sions.” So, too, in a lcttoi\thfit he Kent 
hy Stanley to Mr. Dennett, of Xew York, 
ho WL-itei>, If my disclooures rcgardiiiri; 
flic terrible Ujij'uui slavery should lead to 
the suj)pr(':-'sioii of the East Coast slave- 
trade, 1 shall regard that as a greater mat- 
ter by far than the discovery of all the 
Xile sources together. Tliis line country 
is bliglited as witli a curse from above, in 
order" that tlie slavery privileges of tlio 
liiiUan of Zanzibar may not be infringed.” 

It may safely be asserted that, had it 
not been for tiie slave-trade, this iiidom- 
iiab'lo, sagacious, philauthroidc traveller 
would have succeeded In laying the foun- 
dation for Christian missions in Central 
Africa, and also have given to the civilized 
world the discovery it h.is so laboriously 
sought. Xo progress can be made in the 
arts or commerce, no social and moral 
development among the African tribes 
can be secured so long as tliis systcim tlic 
oifspriug of Moslem cuiiidity and lust, is 
permitted to desolate this ftiir land. 

Stricken, sulTcring Africa ! Despoiled 
and desolated by stronger and more civil- 
ized nations for centuries, her youth, her 
strength, her lifc'-hlood on tlic dVestern 
C'oasf, subsidized by force and barbari- 
ties imspcakablo to minister to the com- 
fort and afilucnce of England, Spedn, and 
America! J3ut the awlul scomge that 
freighted the slave-ships of the Great 
Republic and caused llie horrors of ‘Mhe| 
middle passage” lias been, through the 
coinbiucd agency of England and Amer- 
ica, inspired by* the appeals of the phil- 
anlhrouic spirit of the last half-century, 
utterly* suppressed. The 'Western Coast of 
thatgVeat continent has been emancipated, 
and is fast being regenerated. Instead 
of slave-ships in the lagoons and harbors 
waiting for the return of their armed 
crows from raids upon the villages along 
the coast and in the interior, thus stealing 
annually in the middle of the last century 
not less than 100,000 human beings, there 
are now populous villages springing up, the 
inhabitants of which arc engaged in peace- 
ful pursuits, and making raiyd progress m 
all the arts and comforts of civilized lilc. 
The slave-shi]) is exchanged for the school- 
house, and with this most forniidahlc bar- 
rier removed, the redemption of Western 


Africa has begun. . 

That ‘‘line country,” as Livingstone 
calls it, is needed vritli its measureless 
riches for the world’s commerce and civili- 
zation. Its gigant ie , wide-sp.readiiig curse 
is the slave-trade. Eastern and Central 
Africa still, over largo portions of terri- 
tory, is blighted with this sum of all 
villanies.” Its history has darker shades 
than any human i^cneil can podrav. Eiv- 
i v'stonc h:x^ told it. and startlod the civil- 
bed world with the story ot munlers in- 
mmicrablo and lion-ors unutterable, of 


j)cri)ctual inter-tribal wars, instigated by 
tlic rapa.cious Arabs, so that captives, 
numerous and clicap, may he kidnapped 
or bought for the slave-markets of the 
coast. 

Tills Alohammedan ahoniiiiation is a 
standing, sliameless affroiit to the civiliza- 
tion of the great Chrisfian ])owcrs of the 
eartli. Comincive, Ilumaiiitv, Cliristianit}', 
demand tliat it bo blotted out. The prog- 
ress tliat has been made but recently in this 
country and Great Britain, in respect to 
the doctrine of human rights and the 
claims of the African ])eoplc, indicates 
the duly of these powerful nations to this 
long-])cnighted ai:d sorely-stricken race. 
Wlieii this powerful harrier against com- 
merce, industry, science, educaticn,Chris- 
tialllly is removed, what will be the glory 
and grandeur of this great continent, with 
its nVimberlcss population “ stretching out 
their hands unto God,” its uncivilized 
races transformed into Ghristian and pnis- 
perous peoples, ministering to the world’s 
advancement hy the inexhaustible treas- 
ures with which the Creator has endowed 
their broad and lieantiful land! 

Exactly one year before the death of the 
most eniincnt explorer of the century, 
l)r. Livingstone, he finished, so Jiis jour- 
nal informs us, a letter to the J^cw York 
Jla'ald^ in which he endeavors to enlist 
American enterprise and pliilanthrophy in 
the sujipression of the East Coast slave- 
trade of Africa. The last words of the let- 
ter arc these : ‘‘ All I can add in my lonc^ 
liness is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come 
down on every one, American, English, or 
Turk, who will help to heal the open sore 
of the world.” Xo words could more per- 
fectly represent tlie life and spirit of this 
missionary traveller; and these —his appeal 
to the American ])eople — were chosen to 
l>e inscribed upon the tablet erected to his 
mcmoiy near his grave in Westminster 

Abbey. . 

Loving America, rejoicing in her tn- 
imiph o\a‘r slavery, grateful to ber _ for 
rescuing him, when lost to tlie civilized 
world, by her brave and adventurous Stan- 
ley, bo bequeathes his great life-work, the 
fervent a^^piratioii of bis hcari, to her 
Christian zeal. And England, his own 
(‘ouutrv, takes that memorable invocation 
and inscribes it as the most expressive 
memorial of the life and character of her 
noble son where be is laid to rest among 
the great and renowned ones of her his- 
tory.^ Tims the devoted missionary, the 
world-known, world -honored explorer of 
the vast continent of Africa, to which he 
had ^’•iven his long and laborious service, 
cnti-usts to Great Britain and America 
united, the jmcomplishiiumt of the noble 
nndertidring that absorbed and consecrated 
his life, viz., 
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For many years the attention of the or hi^d man of the clan. The females are 
British Government ha.s lieen directed to concubiiie.s, and llie imai, if obedient and 
the consideration of an overland route to industrious, are kindly treated, their chil- 
Western China. To avoid llie lon<]j and dren beiui^ regarded as members of the 
perilous voyage by the Straits and the chieftain’s faniily. A basket of rice is the 
Indian Ocean seemed to be an object annual tribute due the chief from every 
fraught with so many commercial advan- family, and if a buffalo be killed, a quarter 
tages as to repay almost any endeavor to must "be jiresented to him. 
accomplish it, Accordinglv in Januaiy, Witli singular good taste the Kaklyi'ns 
1868 , the government of India sent an build their villages near a mountain stream 
expedition, under the command of Col. in a sheltered glen, or a row of houses 
Edward B. Sladen, from the royal city of climbs some gentle slope. 

Mardalay,on the Irrawaddy, to explore the These are constructed of bamboo in an 
unknown country beyond. The narrative oblong form, with closely matted sides, 
of the expedition, written by Dr. John and raised on piles several f(.*et from (he 
Anderson, its medical officer and natural- ground. The roof is thatched witli grass 
ist, has recently been given to the public, and slopes nearly to the earth ; the eaws 
The only use our limits permit us to make being propped by bamboo posts form a 
of it, interesting though it is, is to intro- portico which is used at night as a stable fur 
duco to our readers (lie Jvakhyens, or the pigs, ])Oiiie.s, and fowls, and as a lounging 
wild Highlanders of that distant and little pl.ace for the men during the day. Tlioe 
known region of Western China. houses are generally built so as to face 

The ICakhyens are a race of mountain- eastward, and in size are about one liiin- 
eers inhabiting the hills that bound the dred and fifty to two hundred feet in 
Irrawaddy basin. They are probably cog- length by forty to fifty feet in breadth, 
nate with the hill tribes of the Mishraees The front room is devoted to liospital- 
and ^agas. They call themselves Ching- ity and reserved for guests. Those in 
paw, or “men,’’ and Kakhyens is their the rear are occupied by different families 
Burmese appellation. more or less connected by blood or mar- 

Among this people the patriarchal gov- riage. 
ernment has universally prevailed. Each Owing to the admixture of Shan ami 
clan has its hereditary chief, assisted by Burmese blood, there are two styles of 
pawmineSj or lieutenants, who determine face among these people, but the most 
all questions about which the people are common, that of the true Cbingpaw, has 
at variance. The youngest son is entitled these characteristics. TIio face is round 
to the office of chieftain ; anti if there be and short, with a low forehead and promi- 
no sons, it descends to the youngest nent molars. The slightly oblique eyes, 
brother. The eldest sons inherit the rank with a wide space between, the broad 
of pawmine. nose and thick, protruding lips, give a look 

The chief of a clan exacts toll of all of ugliness to their faces; but this is re- 
travellers through his territory, and its lieved considerably by an expression of 
payment secures his friendship and protcc- gootl-nature and kinaness. There is a 
lion, and accordingly that of his people, disproportionate shortness of the legs, 
The slaves who were stolen as children or though they are slight, and otherwise 
kidnapped as adults belong to the tmwbwa^ well formed. The Emdiyen possess re- 

( 
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markable agility. The young girls bound 
along the hill paths with great fleetness, 
and bring down from the mountains loads 
of wood and lumber that would task the 
strength of full-grown Englishmen. With 
many attractions in personal apearancc, 
yet it is. the universal custom never to 
change a garment till it be worn out. | 
Their clothes and persons are never 
washed, and they, both women and men, 
leave their hair uncombed, so that it be- 
comes a thick, matted mass upon the head. 
A piece of bamboo or of embroidered red 
cloth is inserted in the lobe of the ear ; 
sometimes a piece of paper is used, and 
old newspapers are in great demand. 
Around the leg, below the knee, they wear 
a number'of rattan rings. 

The da/i, or knife, is the invariable 
companion of these Highlanders. ‘‘ Half 
sheathed in wood and suspended to a rattan 
hoop covered with embroidered cloth^nd 
adorned by a leopard’s tooth, it is slung 
over the right shoulder so as to bring the 
hilt in front ready to the grasp of the right 
hand.” The most common style of knife 
is short and broad, widening from the hilt 
to the tip. This is called by tlie Burmese 
“ the Kakhyen’s chief,” because of tlie 
dc.Kterity with which it is handled by these 
mountaineers. It is the instrument for 
carving and tracing ornaments on pipes 
and other articles, as well as the w'capon 
which is relied upon for attack or defence. 
With it the Kakhyen settles his dispute, 
and employs it with marvellous readiness 
ngaiust his visible enemies or the invisible 
nats or deities. They have other arms, 
such as the matchlock and a cross-bow, 
with poisoned arrows. 

Though some ox the more industrious of 
the men aid the women in their agricul- 
tural labor, yet it is characteristic of these 
hill men that they dislike work, and all 
the toil and drudgery are the lot of the 
women. The custom of the men is to 
wander from house to house and from vil- 
lage to village, to gossip and drink and 
smoke. Having no inventive talent, they 
dp^^uet work in metal, their dahs even, 
though they are the indispensable attend- 
ants of the Kakhyens, being made by the 
Shans of the Hotna Valley . Their artistic 
work does not exceed the simplest designs 
of tracery in straight lines and the rude 
figures of bird and animal. 

The Kakhyens never undertake any en- 
terprise or begin a journey without seeking 
to learn the will of the nats, through a 
meetwpy or diviner. Sala, a Ponline 
chief, whose co-operation Col. Sladen de- 
sired, privately intimated that the nats 
must be propitiated before any advance 
into his country was begun. He and his 
l^arty were accordingly invited to the cere- 
mony for ascertaining through a meet- 
way, the will of the demons in regard to 


their expedition. Dr. Anderson thus de- 
scribes it: — 

“ Accordingly after dinner wc all ad- 
iourned to the hall of the tsawhioa^s new 
house, and reclining on mats brought by 
his wife, chatted for some time with the 
chiefs and headmen assembled round the 
fire. The mcetway now entered and seat- 
ed himself on a small stool, in one corner, 
which had been freshh' sprinkled with water : 
he then blew through a small tube, and 
throwing it from him, with a deep groan, 
fell into an extraordinary state of tiemor*, 
every limb quivered, and his feet beat a 
literal ‘ devil’s tattoo ’ on the bamboo floor- 
ing. He groaned as if in pain, tore his 
hair, passed his hand with maniacal ges- 
tures over his head and face, then broke 
into a short, wild chant, interrupted with 
I sighs and groans, his features appearing 
I distorted with madness or rage, while the 
tones of his voice changed to an expression 
of anger or fury. During this extraordi- 
nary scene, whicli realized all one had read 
of demoniacal possession, the tsaichica and 
his paiomincs occasionally addressed him 
I in low tones, as if soothing or deprecating 
I the anger of the dominant spirit, and at 
last the tsmrhwa informed Sladen that the 
nats must be propitiated with an otfering. 
Fifteen rupees and some cloth were pro- 
duced. The silver on aliamboo, sprinVded 
with water, and the cloth on a platter of 
plantain leaves were humbly laid at the 
diviner’s feet ; but with one convulrJve 
jerk of the legs rupees and cloth were in- 
stantly kicked away, and the nicdiuin, by 
increased convulsions and groans, iuti mated 
the dissatisfaction of the nats with the 
j offering. The tsawhwn in vain supplicated 
for its acceptance, and then sigitified to 
Sladen that more rupees were required, and 
that the nats mentioned sixty as the pro- 
pitiatory sum. Sladen tendered five more, 
with an assurance that no more would be 
given. The amended offering was again, 
but more gently, puslied away, of which no 
notice was taken. After another quarter 
of an hour, during which the convulsions 
and groans gradually grew less violent, a 
dried leaf, rolled into a cone and filled with 
rice, was handed to the meclway . He raised 
it to his forehead several times, and then 
throw it on the floor; a dah^ which had 1 'ecu 
carefully w.ashed, was next haiidod to liiin, 
and treated the same way, and after a few 
gentle sighs he rose from his seat and, 
laughing, signed us to look at his legs and 
ai-ms, which were very tired. The oracle 
was in our favor, and predictions of all 
manner of success ,were interpreted to us 
as the utterances of the inspired d.iviner.’' 

The ordeal which a young man, who 
shows some signs of tlie diviner’s gift, has 
to undergo before becoming an accredited 
meetway is an extremely difficult one. 
“ A ladaer is prepared, the steps of which 
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consist of s word-blades with the sliarp 
edges turned iij)ward, and this is reared 
against a platform thickly set witli sliarp 
spikes. The barefooted novice ascends 
the perilous path to fame, and seals him- 
self on the spikes without any apparent 
inconvenience* he then descends by the 
same ladder, and if, after having been 
carefully examined, he is pronounced free 
from any trace of injury he is thencefor- 
ward accepted as a true diviner.” 

Purchase and abduction, Avhich consti- 
tute so prominent a p.art of the nuptial 
rites of many races, also enter very largely 
into the marriage ceremonies of the Kak- 
hyens. A rich Xakliyen pays for his wife, 
a female slave, ten pieces of silver, ten 
speare, ten buffaloes, ten dalisi. a gong, two 
suits of clothes, a matchlock, and an iron 
cooking-pot. Clothes and presents of sil- 
ver are given by him to the bridesmaids, 
and he must pay ail the expenses of the 
marriage feast. 

Preliminary to a marriage the diviner or 
toomsa is consulted in regard to to the for- 
tune of the intended bride; some portion 
of her dress or some ornament is obtained 
and given to the seer, who then predicts 
her destiny. If his report be favorable, 
messengers are sent with presents to tlic 
girl’s parents to make proposals and learn 
from them the amount of tlio dowry re- 
quired; if these terms be accepted, the 
liridcgroom sends two mcsscngiirs to in- 
form the bride’s parents that such a day is 
selected for the marriage. These are 
feasted, and then attended on their return 
by two of her kindred, who agree to bo jire- 
pared for the marriage. “ When the day 
conies fiv'e young men set out from tlii 
bridegrooBi’s village to that of the brides, 
where they wait till nightfall in a neigli- 
boring house. At dusk the bride is brought 
lliithcr by one of the stranger girls, as it 
were, without the knowledge of her par- 
ents, and told that these men have come 
to claim her. They all set out for the 
bridegroom’s village. In the morning, the 
bride is i)lac!cd under a closed cano{>y out- 
side the bridegroom’s house. Presently 
til ere arrives a party of young men from 
her village to search, as they say, for one 
of their girls who has been stolen. They 
are invited to look under the canopy, and 
hidden, if they will, to take the girl aivay, 
hut they reply, ‘ It is well, let her renuiiu 
where she is.’ While a buffalo, etc., are 
being killed as a sacrifice, the bridegroom 
hands over the dowry, and shows the 
ti'OusHCfni prepared for his bride. Mean- 
while, the toomw, or officiating priest has 
arninged hunches of fresh grass, pressed 
down with bamboos at regular intervals, so 
{IS lo form a carpet between the canopy and 
the bridegroom’s house.” 

At eve ly marriage there is an invocation 
to the household nats, and a liliation of 


shcroo and water. The grass-path over 
which the bride passes from the canopy is 
sprinkled with the blood of fowls* Boiled 
eggs, and dried fish are offered lo 

the liouschold deities. This cuds the cens 
niony. The bridegroom is merely a spec- 
tator of all these rites. Then a grand fiijisl 
follows. In addition to tlie usual faro, such 
as ]>lantains, rice, fish, and pork, the fiesli 
of the buffalo, offered in sacrifice, and that 
of the harking deer arc provided for the 
guests. Those viands, together with lil>- 
(ual supplies of slieroo and the Chinese 
sanishu,are the preparations for the dance. 
Various musical instruments arc employ (‘d 
to contribute to the eutcrlaimncnt of the 
occjisioii; and the marriage feast ends at 
hmgth, like all their festal gatherings, in 
drunkcune^ and often in a brutal qujuTcl. 

Female infidelity after marriage the Kak- 
hyens regard as a crime punishable by 
death, which the aggrieved husband may 
iutlict at any time upon both the offenders. 
If a wife elope the husband is entitled tt?' 
(laniiigos double the amount of the marrisige 
dowiy, and this the kinsmen of the wife’s 
scduciT must make good or incur the pen- 
alty of a feud. 

The liouschold nats are propiti.-ited tlui 
day after tlie birth of a child by the .sjicri 
lice of a hog and offerings of sheroo. The 
toomsa^ the slayer and the cook, and the 
head of the household only share in the 
llesli; hut the entrails, with eggs, fish, and 
ginger, are i>ut upon the altars so that the 
villagers may partake. All arc iavitiMl, 
and sheroo is offered in the order of se nior 
ity. When the feast is over the oldest 
nian among the guests rises, and pointing 
to the child announces its name. 

The peculiarities of their burial rites 
can liest he given in the language of Dr. 
Anderson: ‘‘When a Kakhyen dies the 
news is announced by a discharge of 
matchlocks. This is a signal for all to 
rejiair to the house of death. Some cut 
bamboos and timber for the coffin, others 

C aro for the funeral riles. A circle of 
boos is driven into the ground slant- 
ing outward, so that the upper circle is 
much wider than the base. To each a 
.small ffa'j is listened, grass is placed be- 
tween this circle and the house, and the 
toomsa scattei's grass over the bamboos 
and i>ours a libation of shcroo. A hog is 
then slaughtered, and the liesh cooked and 
distributed, the skull being fixed on one of 
the bamboos. The cotlin is made of the 
hollowed trunk of a large tree, vdiicU the 
men fell with their dahs. Just before its 
fall a fowl is killed liy being dashed against 
tlie tottering stem. The place where the 
head is to rest is blackened with charcoal 
jind a lid constructed. The body is washed 
and drcjssed in new clothes. Borne of the 
pork, boiled rice, and slicroo are placed 
before it, and a piece of silver is inserted 
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in the mouth to pay ferry .dues over tlu? 
streams the spirit may luivc to cross. It 
is then coliinccl and carried to the ipMve, 
amidst the discharge of tircarms. Tlie ohl 
clothes of the deceased arc laid on tlie 
mound, and shcroo is poured out, the be i 
being drunk by the friends around it. In 
retiirniiig the mouriiei's sirew gr'>und-ri(‘(‘ 
along the path, and when near iIh‘ ^iilag''‘ 
they cleanse tlieir legs and arms with fresh 
leaves. Eefore re-entering the house all 
are lu^trated with water by the toomsa 
with ail asperge of grass, pass over a 
bundle of grass spiinklcd with the blood 
of a fowl, sacriticed during their absence 
to the spirit of the dead. Eating and 
drinking wind up the day. Xext morning 
an olfering of a hog and sln'roo is made to 
the spirit of the dead man, and a feart and 
dance are l^eld till la te a t night and n'- 
s u 1 iK’dr i 1 1' Vt iTi " m dr iii 1 1 g . A final saaoilico 
of a bnf alo in honor of the household nals 
then tak(‘S ])laee, and the toomsa breaks 
down the hamljoo fence, after which the 
final death-dance successfully drives forth 
the s^iirit, which is believed to have been 
still lingering round its former dwelling.” 

Jn the denlh-daiicc all classes and agc's 
participate, — men, women, and cliildren, 
— cacli carrying a small stick with whicli 
they beat time as they move round the 
hall with measured stop, which i^ a sort of 
prance and side-sluifilo. The drummcirs 
vigorously beat their iiislniinents, and ever 
and anon the dancers hurst into loud yells 
and increase the speed and violence of 
their movements. 

Xo funeral rites arc granted to those 
who arc killed by shol or steel. Such are 
buried in jungles, tlieir bodies being merely 
wrapped in mats. A small, open hut is 
constructed over the grave for the occu- 
pancy of the spirits, and a d'lh, liag, and 
basket are deiiosited there for them. So, 
too, those dying of small-pox and Avoinen 
dying in cliiid-hirth are refused the usual 
rites of burial. A strange superstititiou 
possess(‘s the people respecting the mother 
and her unboi n child, — they are supposed 
to become a terrible comjiound vampire. 
All the young people hurry from the house 
in terror, and the diviner is summoned to 
discover what animal the evil spirit will 
devour, and with what other it will trans- 
migrate. The first animal is sacriticed and 
a part of the tlesh put before the corpse. 
The other animal indicated by the toomsa 
is hung, and a grave is dug in the direction 
to whicli the head of the animal pointed 
when dead. The clothes and ornaments 
of the deceased are deposited in the grave 
and the other property is burned upon it, 
and a small hut is built over it. 

These singular rites indicate in some de- 
gree the prominent idea in the religion of 
this Avild race. There is a uuivcrs^al and 
irresistible belief in good and evil spirits, 


and the ancient form ; of worshipping them 
are reknued. ^Vll mis nonary endeavors 
to i)rodu(*'i any change in tlieir religdous 
thought and cuatoms lane been fruitless. 
There is a belief in a future oxistenee and 
a vague coneeiilioii of a tsuiireine Author 
of all things. 

The ohjeets of ivorship are the nuts, 
benign or malignant, — the lirst such as 
kdiilali, the sky sjdrit, A\dio gives rain and 
good crops ; Chadi and Sliitah, Avho cause 
the suii and moon to rise. These thc-y wor- 
ship liecnuse their fathers did so and told 
their cliildren that they Avere good. Ch’iiig- 
Avaii is tlic beiicdiceiit patron of agricul- 
ture'; hut the maliguaul nats mu.^l be l>ri 1 )ed 
not to mill the crops. 'When the ground is 
cleared dor soAving, Masoo is appealed Avi[li 
])ork and foAvls burned at the foot of the 
village altars Avlicji tbe_paddy. Ls eared,.^ 
huITedoes and jiigs are sacrhiec'd to Cajat. 
A man about to travel is iilaced under the 
c.irc of I\ruron, the toomsa^ after due sac- 
rilices, requesting him to tell the other nats 
not to ha.rin that man. Xeglect of ^^lovv- 
laln Avill result in the Avaiit of C(y)iipmw, or 
silver, tlie great olijcct of a JCakliyeii’s 
dcMre; and if hunters forbear olYerings to 
Cliilong some one Avill ho kilh'd by slag or 
tiger. ( diiloiig and jMuron are two of ten 
hrothers who have an e peei.d iiilc'rest in 
Kakhyeu atlairs, and another, named Plice, 
is the guardian of the iiiglit. Every hill, 
forest, and stream lias its own iiat of 
gre'aler or less jioavot; eve ry aeeidv'ut or 
illness is the Avork of some maligmaiit *01* 
vindictive one of ‘these viewless nihii.s- 
ters.’ 

The character of this race of mountain- 
eers is not attractive. Th(\y are not br.tve as 
Avarriors, hut are quarrelsome and revenge- 
ful, and if atonement for a Avrong be not 
ine.de tlu\y perjietuate a feud implacahly. 
They do iiot seek an open, fair light, hiit 
lie ill Avail and attack stealthily, siii-iiigiiig 
like the tiger upon their foes. Anderson 
touches their portrait Avith these dark lines, 
— ‘‘lazy, thievish, and untrustworthy.” 

Their tliicAdng propensity extends to 
man-stealing. They are tlie kidnappers of 
the country. 

Er. Anderson, howcA^cr, charitably in- 
timates that iierhaps the moral deteriora- 
tion of these tierce, cruel highlanders may 
be the result of the knavish injustice of 
the Chinese traders, or the high-handed 
extortion and wrong on the part of the 
Burmese,” The readers of this AVork aauII 
remember many and sad proofs in these 
sketches of the unemlized races, that 
tribes, possessing naturaliy many excel- 
lent traits, have been transformed and de- 
graded into most seltisli, brutal, and cruel 
people by the pillage and piracy of their 
neiglihors, and sometimes by the rapacity 
and fimid of those that are called civilized 
and Christian nations. 
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l>ahoi|}e, 588 Dosnaras, 314. 
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BuUIAL op TBffi DEAI>--C0n«MW6C^. 
Dory, 917. Dyaks, 1160. Es- 
quimaux, 1351. Faiiti, 550. 
Fijians, 965-967. Of Fijian chief, 
965. Hottentots, 241. Indians, 
N. A., 1330. Kaffir, 200-205. 
Karague, 405. Kingsmill Isl- 
anders, 1043. Krunien, 548. 
Latookas, 459. Makololo, 336. 
Manganjas, 360. Marquesans, 
1051. Mincopies, 895. Mpon- 
gvve^ 527. Nicobarians, 897. 
Niiians, 1056. Obongos, 483. 
Patagonians, 1189. Pelew Isl- 
an(lers,»1109. Samoledes, 1382. 
Siamese, 1472. Sioux, 1330. 
Society Islanders, 1076. Sow- 
rahs, 1389. Tongans, 1004. 
Waganda, 421. Wanyamuezi, 
3:*; 5. Wanyoro, 428. Wazara- 
1110 , 406. Zealand, New, 869-874. 
Bn -ill man, Africa, 2 ^ 2 . 

Button, Chinese, 1429. 

C. 

Caledonians, New, 883. 
C.imanchees, N. A., 1289. 

Cainma, Africa, 504. 

CA>f.viBALi3M among 
Ahts, 1372. Andamaners, 891. 
Aitttralians, 747. In Britain, 
New, 970. Bonny, 602. Caledonia, 
N{iw, 885. Among Caribs, 1240. 
Fans, 530-535. Fijians, 942-946. 
Fuegians, 1167. ‘ In Ireland, 
New, 970. Among Isle of Pines 
Meu, 8S7. Kingsmill Islanders, 
1040. Maories, 834-837. Marque- 
san.s, 1051. Niuaris, 1056. Papu- 
ans, 900. Samoans, 1022-102.1 
Sandwich Islanders, 1091. Soci- 
ety I.slanders, 1073. Solomon 
Islanders, <)68. Tanna, 972. Tun- 
gusi, 1379. 

Canoks, making and skill in man- 
agement of, among 
Admiralty Islanders, 971. Ahts, 
1362. Australians, 701-717. Ba- 
toka, 349. Bayeye, 338. Bouka, 
971. Brumer Islanders, 908-911. 
Caledonians, New, 829 Dyaks, 
1136. E.squimaux, 1344. Fanti, 
649. Fijians, 932. Fuegians, 1168. 
In Guinea, New, 9ll Among 
Indians, N. A., 1335. Kriimen, 
544. Makoba, 340. Makololo, 327. 
Maories, 835. Marquesans, 1051. 
Mincopies, 890. Nlcobarians, 897. 
Niuans, 1056. Outanatas, 902. 
Papuans, i)00. Pelew Islanders, 
1107. Samoans, 1020. In San 
Christoval, 970. Among Society 
Islanders, 1074, Solomon Island- 
er.s, 969. Waraus, 1223, 1262. 
Caribs, Guiana, S. A., 1222. 
Caroline Islands, 1100. 

Caste, among 

Damaras, 312. Karague, 399. 
Khonds, 1393. Sowralxs, 1385. 
Zealanders, New, 792. 

Gatlin’s portrait of Indian dan- 
dy, 1279. 

Cattle of the 

Balonda, 376, Bosjesmans, 254 
Damaras, 310. Hottentots, 233. 
Kaffirs, 66-71. Kytch, 439. La- 
tof)kas, 454. Malagasy, 690. 
Namaquas, 277. Shooas, 629. 
Watusi, 409. 

CEREMONIE8, connected with 
Accession of son, Damaras, 


314. Battle, before and after, 
New Zealand, 851. Becom- 
ing men, Australians, 761-764. 
Birth, Abyssinians, 658. Fi- 
j'ians, 954, New Zealanders, 
816. Burial of King, Fiji- 
ans, 967. Cementing friendship, 
Balondos, 378. Cooking war 
dish,. Ashangos, 480. Corona- 
tion, Congoese, 616, Mpon- 
gw6, 527. Customs, Dahomans, 
673. Death of King, Tongans, 

993- 994. Death and Mourning, 
Camma, 620. Drinkii^ kava, 
Tongans, 985-990. Entering 
boyhood, Kaffirs, 18. Fallen 
in war, Caledonians, New, 886. 
Feast of First Fruits, Tongans, 
990-993. Funeral of Finow, 
Tongan.s, 998. Going to War, 
Bechuanas, 292. Head-worship, 
Dahomans, 587. Homage to 
Manono, Samoans, 1022. Initia- 
tion of Cannibal, Malemutes, 
1372. Kangaroo, Australians, 
762. King, appearing before, 
Dahomans, 574. Making broth- 
erhood, Australians, 767. Araii- 
canians, 1205. Marriage. 
Kaffirs, 86, Samoans, 1031, 
Sowrahs, 1386. M’paza, or 
twin, Ishogos, 479. Moon, full, 
Camma, 510, Fans, 639. 
Moon, New, Karague, 401, 
Mincopies, 895. Mourning, 
Australians, 772. Ox of the 
Girl, Kaffirs, 86. Ox of the 
Surplus, Kaffirs, 86. Receiving 
Guests, W Uganda, 419 Recep- 
tion into “ Hides,” N. A. Indi- 
ans, 1310. Religious, Abyssini- 
ans, 658, Esquimaux, 1350 
“ Rupack,” Pelew Islanders, 
1104. Sacrificial, Kaffirs, 172, 
Society Islanders, 1075. Set- 
ting apart “piai” men, Guiana, 
1261 Shedding of blood, Dy- 
aks, 1159- Sickness, Tongans, 
998. Society of hunters, Au- 
stralians, 763. Sprinkling wa- 
ter, Dahomans, 588, New Zea- 
land, 817* Tow-tow, Tongans, 

994- 995. Visiting, Fijians, 940. 

Charm 3 among 

Abyssinians, 665, 666. Angolese, 
381. Apingi, 400. Australians, 
771. Bechuanas, 292. Dyaks, 
1158. Fans, 539. Indians, N. 
A., 1313. Kaffir, 181-183. 

Karague, 402. Namaquas, 277. 
Nubians, 674. Waganda, 419. 
Wanyoro, 428, 

Charming serpents, India, 1416. 

Cherokees, No. America, 1331. 

Chickasaws, No. America, 1319. 

Children, treatment of among 
Andamaners, 892. Arawaks, 
1247. Australians, 757, 758. Bak- 
alai, 492. Co-yukons, 1375. 
Esquimaux, 1349. Fijians, 954. 
Flat-heads, 1319,1320. Indians, 
Gran Chaco, 1214. Indians, N. 
A., 1319. Ihgeletes, 1376. Ish- 
ogo, 479. Kaffir, 16-18. Madi, 
433. Mapuches, 1192. Outan- 
atas, 901. Patagonians, 1186. 
Samoans, 1009. Wanyamuezi, 
393. Zealanders, New, 816, 817. 

Chinese, China, 1426, 

Chinnooks, No. America, 1319. 

Choctaws, No. America, 1319, 

ChopsticKS, Ohinese, 1431 


Christie’s sketch, Bosjesman, 2661 
Chuauas, Africa, 280. 
Cleanliness among 
Abyssinians, 667 Bakalai, 492, 
493. Esquimaux, 1333. Fuegi- 
ans, 1168. Kaffirs, 45. Madi, 430. 
Manganjas, 359. Ostiaks, 1384, 
Wanyamuezi, 393. Wanyoro, 
422-426. Waraus, 1258. Wa- 
tusi, 409. 

Commi, Africa, 504. 

Complexion of 
Abyssinians, 642. Ahitas, 290. 
Ahts, 1355. Angolese, 380. 
Apingi, 488. Au'^tralians, 6{)4. 
Bakalai, 492. Balondo, 370, 
Batoka, 348. Begharmis, 636. 
Bosjesmans, 243. Bouka, 971. 
Caledonians, New, 883. Cam- 
ma, 505. Djibbas, 464. Dyaks, 
1111. Egbas, 690. Esquimaux, 
1333. Fans, 529. Fanti, 549. 
Fijians, 922. Fuegians, 1162. 
Gallas, 671. Hebrides, New, 
972. Hervey Islanders, 1032. 
Hottentots, 217 Hovas, 690. In-* 
dians, Gran Chaco, 1211. Indi- 
ans, N. Am. 1273. Isle of Pihes 
Men, 887 Japanese, 1449, 
Karague, 399, fcngsmill Isl- 
anders, 1038. Krumen, 545. 
Makololo, 327* Marquesans, 
1047. Munduruciis, 1215. 
Neam-Nam, 442. Nicobarians, 
89G. Nubians, 673. Obongos, 
482. Outanatas, 900. Papuans, 
898. Patagonians, 1172. Pelew 
Islanders, 1104. Samoans, 1008. 
Sandwich Islanders, 1081. Sne- 
kiani, 522. Siamese, 1468. Solo- 
mon Islanders, 968. Tahitans, 
1058 Tanna Islanders, 972. 
Tongans, 977. Vat^ Islanders, 
972. Waraus, 1222. Zealanders, 
New, 792. 

Congoese, Africa, 614, 

Cooking, see Food. 

Cook’s Islanders, Polynesia, 1032. 
Co-yukons, Alaska, 1375. 

Cree tribe. North America, 1313. 
Creeks, North America, 1331. 

Crow tribe, North America, 1273. 

“ Crowing” of Damaras, 310. 
Crucifixion, Chinese, 14^. 

“ Japanese, 1461. 
Cruelty to aged among 
Fijians, 954. Indians, 1320, 
Namaquas, 278. To prisoners, 
Fijians, 954. 

Customs, Dahome, 673. 

Customs, curious, of 
AlfoerSj 906. Araucanians, 1206. 
Ashanti, Yam and Adai, 669. 
Caledonians, New, 887. Dyaks, 
1136. Fijians, Loloku of the 
sail, 967. Guianans, 1247. Her- 
vey Islanders, 1034. Kanem- 
hoos, 627. Kingsmill Islanders, 
1040. Marquesans, 1049. Obon- 
gos, domestic, 482. Ovambos, at 
meals, 322. Tahitans, 1061. 
Tchuktchi, 1378. Tongans, 982. 

D. • 

Dacotahs, North America, 1307 
Dahomans, Africa, 561. 

Damaras, Africa, 304. 

Dancing, see Amusements. 
Dances of 

Ahts, doctor’s nook, 1366, roof, 
1366. Apono, giant, 487. Ara^ 
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Dances of — continued. 
wa,k;^, puris, 12’) J. Australians, 
kuri, 74.S, palti, 752, kaii^^aroo, 
752, pddoku, 751, 751, 

corrobboree, 752. Beclmauas, 
2il7. Bosjosiiiaris, 202. Caiiima, 
gorilla, 501). Dauiaras, 315. 
JLlyaks, sword, 1143, war, 1143, 
head, 1143. Esquimaux, 1340. 
Fans, full moon, 5.30. Egiaus, 
955. Uiiianaus, maquarri, 1255. 
Hottentots, melon, 2,1,5. Indians, 
N. A., scalp, 1280, buffalo, 1297, 
ball-play, 1320, pipe, 1.320, beg- 
gar’s bear, 1320, dog, 1320, eagle, 
1323, braves, 1323, green corn, 
13'23, snow-shoe, 1323, slave, 1323. 
Kaffir, we.dding, 55. Koraima.s, 
270. Latookas, funeral, 459. 
Madi, 4.3:3. Malemutes, 1374. 
Harqiiesaiis, 1049. NevviTiiinea, 
war, 917. New Zealand, war, 
845. Niuans,war, 105,5. Pelew 
Islanders, 1108. Samoans, wed- 
ding, 1031. Shooas, 008. Ta.s- 

• maniarivS, 75,3. Tungusi, 1:380. 
Wanyamuezi, 399. Watusi, 409. 

Dankailis, Africa, 071. 

Delawares, North America, 1.331. 

Dingan, Kaffir chief, visit to, 91. 

Dingau at home, 207* 

Dinkas, Africa, 409. 

Djibha, Africa, 404. 

Djour, Afric«% 448. 

Dog eater, initiation of, Ahts, 1371. 

Dor, Africa, 444. 

Dory, Africa, 914. 

Drkss among 

Abyssiuians, 042 - 047. Acca- 
waios, 1222. Admiralty Island- 
ers, 970. Alits, i:3i55. Anda- 
maners, 889. Apingi, 489. Apo- 
no, 484. Ashangi), 480. Ash- 
anti, 5,54. Ashira, 496. Aus- 
tralians, 099 - 705. Bakalai, 4!12. 
Balonda, 370. Bari, 403, 4tyl. Ba- 
toka, :34S. Bay eye, 3,39. Beoh li- 
anas, 284. Bedouins, 081. Bonny, 
603, Bornahi, 1103 Bornnese, 
021. Bo.sjesmans,240. Boiika,971. 
Britain, Ni^w, 909. Brumer’s 
Islanders, f)07. Buhes, 610. Cale- 
donians, New, 883. Caribs, 
1222. Chinese, 1429. Oongoe.se, 
616. C()-yukons, 1375. Dalio- 
maiis, ,568. Damaras, 300. Din- 
kas. 409 Djihbas, 467. Dor, 447, 
Dory, 914. Dyaks, 1112-1110- 
1118. Egbas, 591. Esquimaux, 
r.m. Fans, 529. Fanti, 549. Fij- 
'iiins, 930 - 928 Fuegians, 1102. 
Gallas, 071. Gani, 430. Gnian- 
an.s, 1250-1258. Hebrides, New, 
972. Hervey Islanders, 10.32. Hot- 
tentots, 223. Hovas, 0i)0. In- 
dians, Gran Chaco, 1212. In- 
dians, North America, 1275, 
1276. Irelanil, New, 9.r»9. Isho- 
gos, 479. Isle of Pines Men, 
887. Japanes<\ kami-satno, 
1449-1453. Kaffirs, 28-51, 53 
change of on lie troth al, Kaf- 
fir, 51. Kanembooa, 627. Kura- 
gue, 405. Khonds, i:389. Kings- 
raill Islanders, 1038. Korannas, 
270. Kriimen, 54.5- Kytch, 436. 
Latookas, 4.53. Madi, 430-433. 
Makoba, 339. Makololo, 327. 
Malagasy, GIK). Malemntes, 1.374. 
Manganja, 3.56. Mapnches, 
1190-1191. ^largnesans, 1044. 

524. Husguese, 639. 


Namaquafl, 275. Neam-Nam, 
412. Kicobarians, 890. Niu- 
ans, 1055. Nubians, 673. 
Nuehr, 468. Obbo, 4:14. Obon- 
gos, 482. Outauatas, 9tK). Ovam- 
bos, 310. Papiiau.s, 900. Pata- 
gonians, 1173. Pelew Islanders, 
1104. lloma!izoft4slanders, 1100. 
Samoans, 1009, 1013, 1014. 8am- 
oicdes, 1383. Sandwich Island- 
ers, 1081. Sliillooks, 472. Shir, 
4()1. Shooas, Oik). Siame.se, 
1408. Solomon Islanders, 9{i9. 
Soumaulis, 072. Sowrahs, 1380. 
Tahitans, 1059. Tibboos, 030. 
Tongans, gnatoo, 977. Tuaricks, 
0:14. Vate Islanders, 972. Wa- 
gogo, 385. Wanyamuezi, 38(> 
Waraus, 1209. Wa.sagara, 407. 
Watusi, 408. Wazaramo, 406. 
Zealayilers, New, 807-813. 
Drinks, intoxicating, of 
Abys.sinia, 657. Apingi, 490. 
Apono, 484. Ashira, 498. Ar- 
aucanians, 1203. Balonda, 377. 
Chinese, 1429. Congoe.se, 610. 
Dyaks, 1145. Fnn.s,5.39. (luia- 

naus, 1251. Kaffir, 152. Kara- 
gue, 4(X), 401. Krumen, 54t). 
^langanja, .359. Wanyamuezi 
.39.3, .3!)4. Waraus, 1209. 

Dust signals of <9utanata.s, 902. 
Dutulu, a«lvciiture.s of, 09. 

Dyjiks, Lainl, Borneo, 1110. 

I Dyaks, Sea, 1110. 

i 

Eastern Islands, 1100. 

Economy of Chinese, 1443. 

F2ghas, Africa, .51)0. , 

Elephant catching, Bayeye, 338. 
Elephant, white, Siam, 1471. ! 

Endurance, see Strength. 
Erriimanga, New Hebrides, 975. 
Esiiuimanx, N. America, 1333. 
Etiquette among 
Abyssiuians, 657. Ashiras, 498. 
Araucanians, 1205. Balonda. 
.377. Batokas, .350. Bonny, 001. 
Gammas, 50,5-.509. Dalionians, 
.5‘)0, 585. Fijians, 940, ‘HI . J a p- 
ane.se, 1459. Kaffir, 87. 148, 160. 
Makololo, 326. Maories, 824. 
859. Mapuches, 1193. Samoans, 
1<K)9. Siamese, 1471. Tahitans, 
1000. W.aganda, 410, Waiiyan- 
niuezi, 389. Waraus, i261. 
Watusi, 408. 

Europe, Ancient, 1473. 

F. 

Fans, Africa, 529. 

Fans, Chinese, 14.30. 

Fans, war, Japanese, 1461. 

Fanti, Africa, 548. 

Fe.\st 8 of 

Abv.Hsinians, raw flesh, 650. 
Ahy.ssiiiians, wedding, 658. 
Ahts, 1364. Arawaks, piwarri, 
1252. Chinese, of lanterns, 1431 . 
Fans, marriage, 536. Fijians, 
given to gods, 942. Fuegians, 
1167. Indians, N. A., dog, 1330. 
ICaffir, first fruits, 172. Male- 
mntes, 1374. Samoans, wed- 
ding, 1031. Waikato, hni, 827. 
Feet of women, Chinese, 1428. 
Female soldiers, Dahomans, 567. 
Fetishes, Ashanti, 559. 

Fijians, Australia, 922. 


Fire-Making among 
Australians, 786. Dyaks, 1151. 
Fuegians, ll<i8. Kaffir, 100. 
Fishing among 

Ahts, 1350-1361. Australians, 
710, 728. Badeina, with nets. 
307. Balonda, 377. llaye^e, 
388. Chinese, with cormorants, 
1444. Dyaks, 1118, 1132. E.sqni. 
inaux, 1343. Fijians, turth*, 931. 
Fuegians, 1106. Guinea, New, 
913. Hervey Islaiulers, lli37. 
Kanemhoos, 627. Malemntes, 
whale, 1301, salmon, 1300. 
Maories. 830-833. IMaj^i pie tans, 
1051. Ostiaks, i:>K4. Ovsunbo, 
320. Samoans, l{i26. Sandwidi 
Islanders, 1086. Shillock.s, 472. 
Flat Heads, N. America, 1319. 
Food of, and modes of eating 
among 

Abyssiuians, 655. Ahts, 1364. 
Andamaners. 891. Angolese, 
manioc, 381. Araucanians, 1200. 
Ashira, 497. Australians, tur- 
tle and snakes, 702-714. Baka- 
lai. 492. Balonda, manioc, 370. 
Banyai, 3tl6. Beehuanas, 296 
Bedouins, <>84. Bosjesniaiis, 252 
Caledonians, New', 885. Chinese, 
bird-nests, 1432, Damaras, 313. 
Dyaks, 1118-1144. Esquimai^x, 
Kkk), special dainties, 1337. 
Fans, 534. Fijians, 941, 942. 
FiK'gians, 1106, 1168. Guian- 
ans, 1248, 1249. Hervey Island- 
ers, 1037. Hottentots, 232, 233. 
Kaffir, 131, 132. 147-151, 157. 

Kytch, 439. Makololo, S20. 
Mandingoes, 608. Maories, 827- 
8:H. Mpongwe, 524. Munduru- 
cds, 1220. Neam-Nam, 442. 
Ovambo, 322. Patagonians, 
llHil. Samoans, palolo, lOiX), 
10.31. Sandwich Islanders, 1086. 
Shir tribe, 4t)2. Shoas, 668. Swiss 
Lake-dwellers, 1474. Tungusi, 
1380. Wanyamuezi, 394. Wan- 
yoTo, 420. Waraus, 1269. 

Fox tril>e, N. America, 1323. 

Form of women. Hottentots, 218. 
Fuegians, Tierra del Fuego, 1161. 
F nnerals, see Burial. 

Furniture, 

J apaiie.se, 1462. Kaffir, 206. See 
Architecture. 

G. 

Gallas, Africa, 671. 

Games of 

Abyssiuians, the ladies, 653. 
Araucanians, pelican, 1204. 
Avas, 1204. Dvaks, 1141-1143, 
Fijians, 954. Indians, N. A., 
arehcrv, 1285, chung-chee, 1324, 
al-kol-lock, 1324, pagessan, or 
bowl, 1324, ball, 1324, leap- 
ing rock, 1329. Japanese, chil- 
dren’s, 1462, Japanese mall, 
1454, ladder balancing, 1456, 
top spinning, 1456, butterfly 
trick, 1456. Makololo, children’s, 
332. New Zealand children’s, 
818. Society Islanders, chil- 
dren’s, 1(M)5. ’Wanyamuezi, chil- 
dren’s. .393. 

Gani, Africa, 429. 

Ghon Damnp, Africa, 304* 
Ghoorkaa, India, 1395. 

Gilbert Islands, 1100. 
k^ld washing, Ashanti, 565. 
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G'onaquas, Africa, 274. 

Goiira, musical instrument, Boe-! 
’^siiians, 2G4-, 

Govkunmknt, mode of amon^ 

GiH. Ajitas, ‘)20. Al-1 


■•"i. A ll-olosr, ;W!>. B llon-j lloSlUTAniTY of 


1289,1290. Crows. 1274. Ham-| 
ranAra.:rS, 070. liulians, Gran 
Chaco, 1212. Indians, oS'orth 
Ainorica, 132.). Japano.sc, 14.14, 
14.A). Bataj;on Kills, 1174, 


da, dtj;). Uanyai, .‘idl. IJocliuaiia 
23 ». liarniioso, (121. ( aunma, .Idl-j 
.liH). Dory. 914 Fijians, 9;;4. Kiu- 
<>i,ius, 1171, Indians, N. A., 127.1 
ICiii'j^sniill Islanders, 1040. Kni- 
nnni,d4l>- Mukololo, 3'U. Man- 
^anja, 3-1.1. Alapuclu'S, 11!I4. 
Mpomrwe, .124. Ovaniho, 321. 
Shckiani, 521. Sliillooks, 473 
Ta'onanians, 754. T*)U”au.s, 931. 
Waiiyoro, 422. 

Go/a’s 

iNndr.iit, .3,1. Youinjc Warriors, 

3.1. And his Wiva^s, 7.1. 

Gr. ippli' plant, 214. 

Griquas, Africa, 274. 

Guiana, So. Ancaaca, 1221. 

Guinea, New, Africa, .SAS. 

II. 

Hath due.ssing, mode of amoni? 
Al>y.ssinians,()42-')4.S. Ahts. 131,1 
Australians, 70.1. Balonda, 3>70. 
Batoka, 34H. Bornin'se, 020. 
Brumer’s Islandi.-rs, 907. (diinese 
142(>.'* Kul)as, .190. F'((uiiuaux. 
13*5. Fauli, .149. Fijians, 922, 

92.1. Fu(*i4'iaus, 11(*2. Gallas, 
(171. Gaui,(iueu(\ 430. ilovas, 
090. Indians, Gran Chaia*, 121 
Indiau'i, A., 1273, 1274. Fh-i 
t>'4os, 47,1. Japanese*, It.lU-ill.*. 
Kliniids, 13S9. Krnnien, ,14.1. 
Mandaiis, 1274, 127,1. .Mai>nclns, 
1191. Musune.sc, 039. Nin- 
aiis, 10.1.1. Nubians, 074. Baf)- 
iians, 8;I8. S.uuoaus, 1014. S.uul- 
wich Islanders, lOH.l. Siamese, 
]4(iS, Sonmanlis, 072. Sowr.ihs, 
13H0. Tain tans, 1059. Ze.iland- 
ers, New, 814. 

Hamoa, Navigator’s Island, 1008 
Hainran Ar.ihs, Africa, 075. 
Haraforas, New Guinea, 905. 
Hara-kiri, .lapan, 1401. 

Harem of ICatlir, 70, 

H assaniycdis, Africa, 086. 
llRAD-DltKSSES of 

Ahts, 1.3«)5. Fijians, waterproof, 
920. Guianans, feather, 12.55. 

Iinlians, N. A., T270. Isho;;os, 

47.5, Kaffir, 41. Mapnche.s. 

1191. Haninc.sans, 1048. Sa- 

moans, 101.3. 

Ht'ad hiintinj^, Dyaks, 11.3.5. 
lli'hrides, New, Polynesia, 971. 
H(‘rv<‘y Islands, Polynesia, 103*2. 
Hindoo’s, India, 1395. 

IlaxESTY of the 

Apono, 484. Asliira, 497. Au-j 
stralians, 095, 090, Barca, 008. 
Bayeye, 3.37. Bechuanas, 284, 

28.5. Caledonians, New, 8H0. 

Esquimaux, 1.T51. liulians, East, ^ 
1,399, 1400. Knimen, ,540. La- 
tookas, 459. Alakoba, 33!). ^lak-] 
ololo, 320. Outanata.s, <.M)2 
Gvamhos, 315. Samoans, 1008. 
Shillooks, 473. Society Lslaiid' 
er.s, 100.5. Tuarieks, O.’U 

Hopo, the (dephant trap, 895. 
HOttftES of 

Indians, N. A., 1290, 1297. 
Horskmanshu* of 
Araucaniaus, 1196. Camaiichcos, 


Abyssinians, 0.55. AjTa.s, 920. 
Apin^i, 490. Batoka, 3,53. Es- 
quimaux, 1351. Fuegians, 1171. 
Gaiii, 429. Ishogos, 480. da- 
le nts, 1379. Kaffir, IC*. Alako- 
lolo. .320, Mangan ja, ,'455. Mao- 
ri;‘s, 827- Samoans, 10(W. Shoas, 
007. Shooas, ()*29. Tahitans, 1000 
Tehnktcdii, 1,378. Wazaraino, 
400. Z(‘aland, New, 826. 

H ottent(»ts, Africa, 217. 

Ilovas, “ 690. 

f 1 nili-ch3s, vSoutli America, 1100 
llr\ri\<i among 
A!jt<, <U‘('r, 1.3.55, Araiieanians, 
11!)8. Ashira, 502. Australians 
717-72.5. B.idema, willi luds, 
.‘>07. Batok.), .‘453. Bnnyoi, hij>-j 
popotiniuis and elephant, .3(*2~ 
30,5. Bayeye, .3.‘*8. l*»i>'!.-'.ni:ii-', 

osLrieh, 2.52-253. Cnii.ni, .5 om 
Dahomaiis, 571. Dinkas, 470 
1 )or, 444-440). 1 )y aks, 1 1 .‘U-l 1 :4‘1 
Esquiniaiix, seal, (h'cr, fox, woll 
hear, 1.3,)8-1344. Fans, eh'phant 
gorilla, 533-,542. (ihoorkas, 
Guianans, 122.3-1270. Hamrai 
Aral)S, eh'phant, lion, hinpoj'ot- 
anius, hulfalo, (>75-077. Ilott<‘n-| 
tots, 2.U. Indians, North Amer- 
ica, Iniffalo, 12i4F129<). Indians 
Asia, elephant, dein*, 1418. 
Kaffir, anieh)i>e, giratfe, ele 
l>hant. rhinoceros, lion, huOalo, 
12(F1.38. Kaneinhoos, 6*27. Ma 
koha, All. Neam-Nain, elephant, 
4i:{. Gstiaks, 1:184. J’atago- 
ni.ins. 1178-1182. Samoans, lOliO. 
Samoi “des, 138'4 Shooas, huf-| 
falo, (‘it.'phant, 02.8, Tasmanians, 
753. Tungusi, 1379. 


I. 


Illinoans, Borneo, 1112. 

Indi.i., Asia, 1,‘J9,5. 

Indians, Gum Chaco, 1211. 
Indians, North American, 1273. 

InDI .STKY of 

Bnhes. 010. Congoeso, 616 
Dyaks, 1118. Fanti,,548. Guian- 
ans, 1*222. Manganja, A55. 
Gsriaks, i;584. Gvumho, 319. 
Watiisi, 409, Zealanders, New, 
826. 

Iiigelete.s, Alaska, N. A., 1374. 
Iridaiid, New, Austnilasia, 969. 
Isliogos, Africa, 475. 

Isi-haya, of Kaffir, 66, 

Isle of I hues Mtm, 887. 

Lssikoko, or head ring, Kaffir, 41. 

J. 

Japano.so, »fapan, 1449. 

Jaknt.s, Sil»eria. Asia, 1379. 
rfukahiri, Siberia, Asia, 1377. 

K. 

Kaffir, Africa, 11. 

Chivalry of, 42. Picturesque 
aspect of, 42. IVrfume, of, 42. 
Gallantry, 55. Ostentation, 59 
Harem, inmates, etc., 62. Dreadi 


tance, 78. Courtship, 79. Names, 
nnxle of choosing, 88, 89. 

Boaster, fate of, 89. Eove of 
.Instice 149. Love of honey, 
154. Fondness for tobacco, 166. 
'rortnie for bewitching, 185. 
Slee[)ing ucoominodntions, 206. 
Kaneinbt)os, Africa, 627. 

Karagiie, 399. 

KATCHIJiA, 

Chief of Obho, 434. His family, 
435. His character, 435. His 
palace, 435. Treatment of 
giK’Sts, 435. 

Kateina, th<' P*alonda Chief, 376. 
K.nviiiks. Siheriii, 1:^75. 

Kingsmill Islanders, Polynesia, 
1038. 

Knob kerry of Kaffir, 106. 

Kona’s Illiu'ss and its results, 185. 
lv<n a, AtViea, 2()9. 

Koraiinas, Africa, 269. 

Kora<|na,s, Afrien, 209. 

Kraal of Kaffir, 54. 

Krnnien, Africa, ,544. 

Kytcli, Africa, 436. 

L. 

Laxcuage of 

Ajitas, 921. Bosjesninns, 
“•licks,” 242. Fijians, emirt, 
939. Fuegians, 1171. H<dti*n- 
tots, ‘‘ clicks,” 2J14, Iiigidetes, 
1,375. Kaveaks, 1375. Idale- 
nnites, 1375. IVlaiulingix's, 007. 
New Zealand, sacred, 857. 
Siamese, 1-471. 

Lanterns, Chinese, 1430. 
l.iasso, Araiieanians, 1197. 

Lasso, Nortli Am. Indians, 1296. 
Jjatookas. Africa, 453. 

Lavs, code of among ’ 

Abyssinians, 653. Alfi'crs^OOG. 
Aiistralfnns. 7-17. In Jhitain, 
New, 909. Fiji, 935. Iri'land, 
New, 909. Karague, 405. 
Among iNIakololo, 331. Ninans, 
1050. ' Samoans, 1016-10*24, 
Siamese, 1471- Waganda, 410. 
Zealanders, New, 798. 

Legends of 

A}>on(), 488. Areois, 1080. Ba- 
londa, 379. Bnbes, 610. Chi- 
iK'se, 142J). Fanti, 549. Fijians, , 
9.‘i4. Guianans, 1*204-1267. In- 
dians, N. A., 1313. Kaffirs. 141, 
109. Mandans, 1301. Maories, 
858. Nam aquas, 276. New Zea- 
landers, 829. Niuaiis, 1052. 
Soi'iety Islanders, 1065. 

Life, human, value of, among 
Be«huanas. 285. Dahomans, 
507,579. Fans, 539. Tenacity 
of among Flottentots, 240- Wa- 
ganda, 413. 

Leovd's account of Australians, 
789. 


M. 

Macoushies, Guiana, S. A-, 1221. 
MadagfUSoar, Africa, 690. 

Madi, Africa, 430. 

Mah-to-toli-pa, exploits of, 1286, 
1287. 

Makoba, Africa, 339. 

Makololo, Africa, 324. 

Malagasy. Africa, 690. 

Malays, !Malai.siiv, 920, 

Malemutes, Alaska, N. A-, 1374. 


of death, 76. Law of iuheri-lMalioolo, New Hebrides, 975 
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IJVIOEX. 


Handaoii, K. America, 1301.- 

M-iadia^oes, Africa, (>07. 

Maa;mka in cum maud, Balondo, 
375. 

Manijanjas, Africa, 355. 

JVfantateefS, Africa, 28(). 

H.iiitchu Tartar.i, Tartary, 1422. 

M.kXUFACTDBES, skiil iu dlllOUg 
Aht8„ 1355. Apingi, 480. Araii- 
caitians, 1203. Arawaks, 123.3- 
1235. Australians, 72(». Baa-j 
yai, 368, 367. Bechuaiias, 280* 
283. Bjour, 451. Dyaks, 1151-| 
1156. Esquimaux, 1.340. Fans, 
632. Fyians, 02iM)31. Guinea.: 
Now> 914. Hervcv Islaudor.s.j 
1(K13. Hottentots, 22»>, 228, Kaf-' 
firs, 4>-47, 95-00, 14 i-.54, 20i»-; 
212. Latook i% 455. JMacoushics, 
1221. Mauriea, MfcU). MpuugwC, 
628. Samoans, 1015. fcJliir, 462. 
Swiss Lake-il Wellers, 1474. Tun-j 
gan.s, 977. 

Maories, New Zealand,' 834. 

M tpii-che.i, So. America, lllK). 

Mtra-cUes, So. America, 1100. 

M »rksuieu of Arawaks, 1*235. 

Marquesas Islands, 1044. 

MABHiAaH ammig 
Abissinians, 658. A^jita.s, 921 
AUoer.s, 906. Andainaucrs, 888,! 


Gamma, 530. Damaras, 314. 
Byuks, IKiO. Esquimaux, 1351. 
Fijians, 067. Flat - 1 leads, 
mouriiiug cradle, 1330. 1 iidians, 
N. A., 1329. Mpiuigwe, 524. 
New Zealand, taugi, 860. 

M pong we, Atrica, 524. 

Muchlahts, Vancouver’s Island, 
1354. 

Mumbo Jumbo, of Bounj', 603. 
Huuduruciis, S. America, 1215. 
Alusguese, Africa, 630. 

Music of 

Baioiida, 375. Bosjesmim, 363- 
265. ChinesiN 144(». Damaras, 
313. Katrirs, 208. Kora nuas, 273. 
Mr.sic.\i. lustrumcvits of 
Abyssiiiiaus, iHk). Be.londa, 375. 
Batoka, 353. Bechuaua.s, 297. 
Bosjesiuaus, ginira, guitar,dvuin, 
264-2<i,i. Camilla, 500. Chiiu ^e.i 
1445. Dor, 448. Dory, 917. 
Esipiimaux, 1,351. Fans, 540. 
Guianans, r2l>4. Indians, N. A., | 
im KaiUrs, 5,5, ‘J)8-2U. In 
Karagiie, 40.“». Annnig L:it(K>k 
a.«i, 45ii-4<K). Madi, 4.3,3. Malaga- 
sy, 693. Shillooks, 474. Taliit-i 
aus, 11X>2. Zealandcr.s, New, 821; 

N. 


892L Augolese, 382. Apingi,' 

480. Araucauians, abdUftioa Namaquas, Africa, 274. 
of bride, 1109, 1200. Arawaks, iNam.:.s among 


1247. Australian.^, 755. BaiiViU.i 
362. B iruuesc, 62(i. Bosjes-j 
mails, 244. Bul>t*.s, 013. l>a-; 

homans, 586. Dainara.s, .313 i 
Dory, 917. Dyaks, 1137-1141. 
E.4quimaux, 134i>. Fans, 5.33 1 
Fyiaus, 955. Tlic F jian bride, | 


Ar.iucaiiian.s, exchanging of, 
120.1 Bosjc.smans, 244 Kaffirs, 
m mIc of choosing, 88, praise] 
and birth, 8.). Krumeii, 546. 
Maganja.^, cliaugi ng, 3iyj New: 
Zealanders, >igniiicution of, and 
changing, 817. 


956. Among Ghnorkas, car ry-|N earn- Nam, Africa, 440. 
iu" dflf bride, 1394. Ha.ssaui-|Necklace, talismanic, Kaffir, 199, 
yen, 686. Hottentots, 233. Iu-|NegritovH, Fiiilippim? Islauds, 920. 
dtaus, N. A., 1316. Ingeletes,jNew Britain, An.stralasiu, 9(>9- 
1375. Kaffir.s, bridegroom on ap- New Caledonia, Au.strula.sia ^3.^ 
proval, 77-87 In Karugue, 4U2.iNew Guinea, Africa, Hil8. | 

Among Krum.m, earning wive.sdNew Hebrides, Polynesia, 971. 

» Tii.r.v a .. .t* ..i.*..:.. 


546, 647. KyUdi, 43J. M;i 
kololi), 328. Maudiug.ies, 608. 
Nam;M|iia.s, 277. Oiiongos, 482. 
Ostiaks, 1385. Ovamiios, 322. 
Patagonians, 118^3. Bauioans,, 
1031. 8am >1 Kies, 1383. Sow- 
rahs, 1386. Xiuigusi, 1380. Wa- 

f anda, 413, 414. Zealanders, 
few, 818, 

Marshall Islanders, 1100. 
Mbmidemo, Africa, 521. 

MOicho, “ 621. 

Mbousha, “ 621. 

Medicine, see Treatment of Sick. 
Medicine bag, N. A Indians, 1308, 
Mkpicine Men, of , 

Aht-s, 1371. N. A Indians, 1307- 
1309. Kaffirs. 17. 

Mendana Islands, 1044. 

Mexico* North America, 1271. 
Minatarees, North America, I274.j 
Mincopie girls, 893. 

Miucopies, Andaman Islands, 889. 
Mirage, notions of Hasaanlyeb,| 
688. 

Mirrpr Ink of Hassaniysh, 689. 
Mtiande’s burial, 292. 

Moheenda, Africa, 3t)0. 

M mgolian^, Asia, 1422. 

Monkey Men, New Guinea, 900. 
Mooa3r.r3fa among 
Abyssitiians, 659. Awstraliaits, 
tTA A’l^ltalians, wtdnw's mp. 
'W. : ',Bakalai. ^rkeeo/* m.\ 


[New Ireland, Austral'.yHia. 939. 

New Zealand, Austrahisia. 7i>2. 

Nga-te*kahuhnii;i, New Zealand,] 

Nicobarians, Nicobar Islands, 8J>6. 

Nia^, Polynesia, 1032. 

Nortii American Indians, 1273. 

Nubia, Africa, 67ii 

N uehr tribe, Africa, 468. 

O. 

Obbo, Africa, 434. 

Obongos, Africa, 483.^ 

Oerlains, Africa, 274. 

Ohyahts, Van /.ouver’s Island, 1.354. 

lOjibbt^ways, North America, 1320. 

Omens, sct^ Superstitious. 

Ohdeals of tlie 
Angolese, 382. AsUira, the ring, 
5()2. Batoka, 353, Heohuaiias,] 
boys, 292, fi ir girD, 295. Cam ma, 
drinking ni’lnmudou, 615. Ca- 
ribs, 1240. Oongnese, drinking 
}>oison, 616. Dacotahs, medicine 
man, 1307. Dyaks, diving, 1139, 
boiling water, ll.’Sl, salt, 1159, 
snails, 1 1.39. Mandans. on reach- 
ing mardtoml, 1301, sii»«p«n«ion. 
130.% last race, 1304. Mnndum- 
cfis, of gloves. 1216. 

Order of the Scar, Bechnaitas, 289. 

0B|tAN»3TS of ' 

.Abys.slniatui, 046, 647. Almlral 


ty. Islanders, 970. Ahts; lip 
1355. Araucanians, 1197. Ash- 
ango, 481. Ashanti, 555. Aus- 
traliiiius, dibbi-dibbi nose-bone, 
turtle scar, 7t;3, .704. Balondu, 
373- Bayeye, 3.*D. Becliiiaiia.s. 284, 
Bedouins, (>83, Boruubi, 
Busjesinans, 249. Caledonians, 
New, 883. Co-ynkons, nose, 1375. 
Damaras, 3(J6. Dinkas, 470. 
Djibba, scalp-lock, 467. J)jour, 
451. Dor, lip, 447. Dyaks, ear- 
rings, etc., 111,-1,37. Egba-s, 591. 
Fanti, 549. Fiji.'ins, 9*2<i. ^^ueei- 
an.*^, 11 (m Gani, 4.‘J0. Ghoorkas, 
l.'iOiO Hebrides, New, 972, Her- 
vey Islandt^r.'i, 1633. Hotteiitols, 
22.% Jmtian.s, N. A., wanipum, 
128(t, 13*29. Isle of Pines Men, 887. 
J:ijnuies<\ Iiair-pkis, 145.3. Ksif- 
lirs, ;),3-.3;">, 1!)8. Kaneniboos, 627. 
Kaveak, 1374, Khonds, 1389. l^a- 

I tooka.s, lips, 45^1, 4.54. Madi, 
Mukulolo, 327. Malemutes, to- 
took,1374. Manganjas, iVKi. Ma- 
piiebes, breast-pin, 1161. Mar-* 
qnesans, 1048. Mpongw^, 524. 
MnsgiH‘He, lip, 6.30. Naniinjuiis, 
275. Neain-Nam, 442. Nubians, 
674 Nuehr, 468. OIiIki, 4*14. 
Ontauatas, ‘8H, O vain bos, 316. 
Pelew Islanders, bone bracelet, 
1104. Itoinanzolf Islanders, 1100. 
*Sandwi< b Islainlers, 1082. 8bil- 
looks, 472. Shir, 462 Solomon 
Islanders. 9i»9. Sowrahs. iieek- 
liieeH,l.‘186. Swi.ss I-nke-dwelb’rs, 
1474. Tongans, whales’ teeth, 
978. Tungn.si, 1,379. Vate Isb 
ander«, 972. Wagogo, .'48.5. V'a- 
nyamtie/.i, “samuo” rings, ‘J8<i, 
WiUusi, 409. War.aramo, 400. 

I Zealanders, New, 813, 814. 

Ostiaks, Silnn-ia, Asia, l,‘i84. 

Dtaheitaiis. Society IslundH, 10,58 

Dntaiiiita.s, New Gnineay 900. 

Ovulierero, A^icai 315. 

Gvanibos, Afriea, 315. 

Ovanipos, Afriea, 315. 

GvjWjiiangari, Africa, 320. 

Ovat-jiimba, Africa, 305. 

Oyos, Afriea. .Kid. 

Ox of tin* girl. KaOirs, 86. 

Ox of the surplus, liaffivs, 86. 


P. 


Pain, indilference to of the 
|io«jesinau8,2,50. iHiiiiaras, 306. 
Ouiaiiuns, 1254. 

Pttiida, song In honor of, 89. 
Papuans, New Gnin^a, 898. 
Pasuen, Africa, 529 
Patagonians, Soiitb America. 1172. 
Patagonians, life among. 1184 
Pehuen-chi^s, So. America, 1196, 
Pelele.or lip ring, Mangaiijas, 359. 
Pelew Islands, 1104. 

Penalties or Punishments 
among 

Caribs, 1241. Chinese, cahgne, 
1436, finger - sqneessinjp, 1436, 
heating witti bamboo. 1436, 
strangulation. 1439, crucifixion, 
14WJ, decapitation, 1440, cutting 
int.i pieces, 1440, sawn twnnder, 
1140. Japa«ew% crucifixion, 1461, 
hara-kiri, 14<il Patagonians, 
1186. Kinans. 1056. Samoans, 
beatitig in sanki, 102% Siamese, 
1471. 



a 

Quenguezas, King, 505 

R 

Religion, Kaffir, 169. 

Retief, colonist, 61. 
Rhinoceroi hunting, 132. 

S 

Sacrifices, Kaffir, 171, 
Sandwich Islands, 1081. 
Savage Islands, 1052. 
Sebituane Chief, 331. 
Sechitana, Africa, II. 
Senzangakona, 46. 

Shekianis, Arica, 521. 

Shire river, 355. 

Skirmishes, Kaffir, 102. 
Slaughter, animals, 131. 
Smoking, Kaffir, IGt. 

South Africa. Hottentots, 217. 
SUPERSTITIONS of 
Kaffirs, 169. Bamjais, 366. 
Bechuanas, 291. 


T 

Tahitans, 1059. 

Tane God, 1066. 

Tatoos, Manganjas, 359, 
Tehaka, 46. 

Tongans, Fiji, 976. 

I U 

I 

Uhha, country, 1500. 

Ukutu, 82. 

Umpande, 46. 

Unyamuezi, country 386. 
Unyoro, inhabitants of, 422. 
Uvinza, country, 1500. 

I V 

Vaillant, Lc, 52. 

Vancouver Island, 164. 

W 

Wagandas, Africa, 410. 
Wagogos, Africa, 384. 


Wahuma, Women, 402. 
Wanyamuezis, Africa, 386. 
Wanyambo, costume, 405 
Wanyoros, Africa, 422. 
WARFARE, African, 68. 

Guerilla, 93, 

Warriors, Bojemans, 254. 
War-Songs, Dingan's, 147, 
Wasagaras, Africa, 407. 
Watch-towers, theiruses, 139. 
Watusis, Africa, 408. 
Wazaramos, Africa, 407. 
WEAPONS, Australians, 719. 
Bechuanas, 280. Bojesmans, 
257. Damaras, 312. Kaffirs, 
109. Neam-Nanr, 440. 

Z 

Zambesi, river, 326. 

Zanzibar, music of, 400. 
Zingian, II. 

Zulus, Africa, 12. 




